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Deductions for purposes of income-tax assessment of legal practitioners' 
fees and court-fees’ incurred by an assessee for recovery of rent or 
loans. 359. 

Provident Fund for Government servants. 85-86. 

Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 319-20. 

Treatment of first offenders. 253-55, 257. 

CHIEF MEDICAL OFFICERS— 

Question re criterion for the selection for the posts of of State 

Railways. 179-80. 

i 

CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT AQT— 

See “ACT.” 

CHRISTIANS— 

Question re number of Muhammadans, Hindus, and Europeans as 

Judges of the different High Courts since 1921. 379-80. 


CIVIL AVIATION— 

Question re progress of in India. 14* 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCES MOVEMENT— 

Question re effects of the . 17-21. 

CIVIL EXPENDITURE— 

Statement (laid on the table) re review of the of the Government 

of India in the six years ending 1929-30. 380. 

CIVIL JUSTICE COMMITTEE— 

Question re recommendations of the . 31. 

CIVIL SERVICES — 

Question re total amount of salary charges payable from Central 
Revenues for the . 253. 1 

CLERKS- 

Question re — 

Promotion to the 1st Division of unqualified in the 2nd Division. 

323. 

Telegraph Engineering in the Bihar and Orissa Circle. 199. 

Transfer of accountants and of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment. 341. 1 

CLOTH- 

Question re amount spent by Government on the purchase of , 

liveries and uniforms. 375. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, His Excellency the— 

Auxiliary Force (Amendment) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 132-33. 

Motion to pass. 133. 

Cantonments (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 153. 

Motion to pass. 154. ' 

Indian Naval Armament (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 154. 

Motion to pass. 155. 

Indian Reserve Forces (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion for leave to introduce. 55. 

Motion to consider. 131-32. 

Motion to pass. 132. 

Indian Territorial Force (Amendment) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 132. 

Motion to pass. 132. 1 

Oath of Office. 1. t 

Resolution re Indianisation of the Indian Army. 143-46. 

COMMERCE- « 

Resolution re regulation of the hours of work in -r— and offices, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. 396-97. 

COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF- 

Motion for the election of two non-official Members to the Standing 
Committee for the —A 271-72. 
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COMMERCE DEPARTMENT, STANDING COMMITTEE FOR THE— 
Election of the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna and the Honourable 
Mr. P. H. Browne to the . 332. 

COMMERCIAL TREATIES— 

Statement (laid on the table) re affecting India. 380-93. 

COMMISSION— 

Question re appointment of the Boundaries . 48. 

COMMITTEE ( S )— 

Constitution <Jf the on Petitions. 4. 

Election of the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna and the Honourable 

Mr. P. H. Browne to the Standing for the Department of 

Commerce. 332. 

Election of three Members to the Standing for Roads. 397. 

Election of two Members to the Standing for the Department of 

Education, Health and Lands. 437. 

Motion for the election of three Members to the Standing on 

Roads for the year 1930-31. 53. 

Motion for the election of two non-official Members to the Standing 

for the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 395-96. 

Motion for the election of three Members to the Standing for 

Roads for the year 1931-32. 271. 

Motion for the election of two Muslim Members to the Standing 

on Pilgrimage to the Hedjaz. 6. 

Motion for the election of two non-official Members to the Standing 

for the Department of Commerce. 271-72. 

Nomination^ for election to the Standing on Roads. 56. 

Question re — 

Constitution of a Central Jute . 249. 

Creation of a Central Jute . 13-14. 

Expenditure of the Central Banking Enquiry . 42. 

Publication of the reports of the Military Requirements and the 

on the Indianisation of the Indian Army. 251-52. 

Recommendations of the Civil Justice . 31. 

Resolution re constitution of a Central Jute . 341-47. 

Result of the election for two Muslim Members to the Standing — — 
on Pilgrimage to the Hedjaz. 53. 


COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS— 

Constitution of the . 4. 

COMMUNAL REPRESENTATION— 

Question re in the recruitment of labourers, etc., in workshops 

and factories under the control of the Government of India. 41. 


CONGRATULATIONS— 

by the Honourable the President to Members, the recipients of 

Honours. 7. f 
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CORRUGATED SHEETS— 

Question re import of lighter gauges of galvanized into Burma. 

181 . 

COTTON— 

Question re impending dumping of wheat, oil-seeds, , etc., by 

Russia on the Indian markets. 200. 

COUNCIL OF STATE— 

Farewell address of His Excellency the Viceroy to the — and the 
Legislative Assembly. 373-74. 

Question re allotment of quarters to Members of the Legislative 

Assembly and the . 46-4?. 

Resolution re future constitution of the . 48-53. 

COURT-FEES— 

Resolution rc deductions for purposes of income-tax assessment of legal 

practitioners’ fees and incurred by an assessee for recovery of 

rent or loans. 355-59. 

COWS- 

Question re restoration of dry to a milkbearing condition. 38. 

CROWDS- 

Resolution re firing on . 267-68. 1 

CURRENCY, DEPUTY CONTROLLERS OF THE— 

Question re abolition of the two appointments of in India. 37. 

CURRENCY OFFICES— 

Question rc — 4 

Grievances of the staff of . 35. 

Recommendations of the Enquiry Committee appointed in connection 
with the staff of . 36. 

CURRENCY UNION— 

Question re All-India Bulletin. 36. 

CUSTOMS- 

Question rc number of Indians appointed in the superior services in 

the , Posts and Telegraphs, Income-tax and Railway Departments. 

184-85. 


D 


DACCA- 

Question re telephone service in . 11-12. 

Resolution re reduction of the annual subscription to the telephone 
service in . 88-89. « 
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DACCA-^tlCHA RAILWAY- 
S' “RAILWAY(S) ” 

DACCA, NAWAB OF— 

Question re — 

Grant of a fresh loan to the . 16. 

Loans to the . 15-16. 

Repayment of the loans made by the Government of India to the 
. 16. 


DADABHOY, the Honourable Sir MANECKJI— 

General discussion of the General Budget for 1931-32. 216-21. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget for 1931-32. 104-07. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 404-09. 

Nomination of to the Panel of Chairmen. 3. 

Oath of Office. 1. 

Resolution re — 

Continuance of the increased import duties on galvanized iron and 
steel pipes and sheets, etc. 159, 164, 170-73. 

Inquiry into the working of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 372. 
Loan operations of the Government of India. 74-75, 76. 

Prevention of the adulteration of ghee. 259. 

* Provident Fund for Government servauts 83-85. 

DALTONGANJ- 

Question re construction of quarters fotf the staff of the Post Office at 
Jharia, Motihari, , Patna and Jamshedpur. 183. 

DEATHS- 

Reference by the Honourable the President to the » of Sir Ibrahim 

Haroon Jailer and Rao Bahadur D. Laxminarayan. 3. 

DELHI UNIVERSITY— 

Ballot for the election of two Members to the , Court of the . 66. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE— 

Election of the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna and the Honourable 

Mr. P. H. Browne to the Standing Committee for the . 332. 

Motion for the election of two non-official Members to the Standing 
Committee for the . 271-72. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS- 

Elcction of two Members to the Standing Committee for the . 437. 

Motion for the election of two non-official Members to the Standing 
Committee for the . 395 - 96 . 

DEPUTY CONTROLLERS OF THE CURRENCY— 

Question re abolition of the two appointments of in India. 37. 

DETENUS— 

Question re number of political l in British India. 32-33. 

DEVADOSS, the Honourable Mr. M. D.— 

Election of to the Standing Committee for the Department of 

Education, Health and Lands. 437. 
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DEVADOSS, the Honourable Mr. M. D.— contd, f 

General discussion eft the General Budget for 1931-32. 208-09. 

Oath of Office. 3. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 311-13. 
Wheat (Import Duty) Bill — 

Motion to pass. 469. 

DIVISIONAL SYSTEM— 

Question re total savings due to the introduction of the on each 

of the State Railways. 39. 

DUDHORIA, the Honourable Raja BIJOY SING— 

Oath of Office. 57. 

Resolution re Provident Fund for Government servants. 87. 
DUMPING— 

Question re impending of wheat, oil-seeds, cotton, etc., by Russia 

on the Indian markets. 200. 

DUTT, the Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA— 

Congratulations to the on the Honour conferred on him. 7. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget for 1931-32. 100-04. 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Question re — 

Annual revenue of Assam. 253. 

Compel i lion of foreign teas with tea grown m India. 377-78. 
Introduction of reforms within the existing constitution. 270-71. v 
Medical treatment of lepers. 253. 

Number of examinations held for the recruitment of the ministerial 
establishment of the Government of Indio Secretariat. 269-70. 
Representation of natives of Assam in the services under the Govern- 
ment of India. 270. 

The Assam Rifles. 252-53. 

Total amount of salary charges payable from Central Revenues for the 
Civil Services. 253. 

Transfer of accountants and clerks of the Military Accounts Depart- 
ment. 341. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 315-16. 
Salt (Additional Import Duty) Bill — 

Motion to pass. 450. 

DUTY- 

Question re increase of the export on petrol. 201. 


EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY— 
See “RAILWAY(S).” 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY- 
See “RAILWAY(S).” 
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education— 

Question re provision of facilities for in Baluchistan. 378. 

EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS, DEPARTMENT OF— 

Election of two Members to the Standing Committee for the . 437. 

Motion for the election of two lion-official Members to the Standing 
Committee for the . 395-96. : 

ELECTRICAL SUPERVISORS— 

Question re in the Telegraph Engineering Department, Patna- 

200 . 


EMERSON, the Honourable Mr. H. W.— 

Oath of Office. 2, 439. 

Punjab Criminal Procedure Amendment (Supplementary) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 66-67. 

Motion to pass. 67. 

Resolution re — 

Avoidance of short terms of imprisonment. 327-28. 

Treatment of first offenders 256-57. 

EMIGRANTS— 

Question re number of Indian to South America. 250. 

EMIGRATION, STANDING COMMITTEE ON- 

Ballot for the election of four Members to the . 133-34. 

Election of four Members to the . 135. 

Motion for the election of four Members to .the . 67. 

EUROPEANS— 

Question re number of Muhammadans, Hindus, Christians and aff 

Judges of the different High Courts since 1921. 379-80. 

EXAMINATIONS— 

Question re number of held for the recruitment of the ministerial 

establishment of the Government of India Secretariat. 269-70. 

EXPORT DUTY— 

Question re — ’ 

Increase of the on petrol. 201. 

Quantity of jute produced in Bengal and revenue derived from the 
on jute. 248-49. 

EXPRESS TRAIN— 

Question re running of an via the loop line from Howrah to New 

Delhi. 37-38. . * 


r 


FACTORIES— 

Question re communal representation in the recruitment of labourers, 

etc., in workshops and under the control of the Government 

of India. 41. ’ 
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FACTORIES (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “Indian ” ifnder “BILL.” 

FAREWELL ADDRESS— 

of His Excellency the Viceroy to the Council of State and the 

Legislative Assembly. 373-74. 

FINANCE BILL— 

See “Indian ” under “BILL.” 

ITRINGt- 

llesolution re on crowds. 267-68. 

FIRST OFFENDERS- 

Resolution re treatment of — — . 253-57. 

FOODSTUFFS- 

Question re savings made by the Army on purchase of , etc. 201. 

FOREST (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “Indian ” under “BILL”. 


a 

GALVANIZED CORRUGATED SHEETS- 

Question re import of lighter gauges of into Burma. 181. 

GALVANIZED IRON AND STEEL PIPES AND SHEETS— 

Resolution re continuance of the increased ijnport duties on 9 etc. 

155-77. 

GANGES- 

Question re fares charged by inland steamer companies plying on the 
rivers and Brahmaputra. 10-11. 

GAYA- 

Question re railway from to Shaherghaty. 197. 

GENERAL BUDGET— 

See “BUDGET: GENERAL.” 

t 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA— 

Question re supersessions in the . 34. 

GHEE- 

Question re prevention of the sale of adulterated . 201. 

Resolution rc prevention of the adulteration of . 258-67. 
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GHOSAL, Tire Honourable Mr. JYOTSNANATH— 

Oath of Office. 2. 

GHOSH MAULIK, the Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA- 

Election of to the Standing Committee on Roads. 06. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 418-19. 

Oath of Office.. 2. 

Question re — 

Action taken under the Press Ordinance 11-42. 

Expenditure incurred in connection with the Round Table Conference. 

42. 

Expenditure on the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 42. 

Procedure for the consideration of matters emerging from the dis- 
cussions of the Round Table Conference. 42. 

Proportion of Indians and Anglo-Indians employed on State Railways. 
42. 

Total expenditure op the construction of New Delhi, etc. 123. 

Question (Supplementary) re grant of a rebate of railway freight on 
wheat booked from the United Provinces to Calcutta. 376. 

Resolution re— 

Firing on crowds. 267. 

Inquiry into the working of the Tata. Iron and Steel Company. 364. 
Salt (Additional Import Duty) Bill — 

Consideration of clause 4. 445-48. 

GOALUNDO- 

Question re levy of a terminal tax on passengers passing through 
Narayanganj, — — , etc. 30. 

GOLD THREAD INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL— 

See “BILL.” 

GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS— 

Question re mural decoration of in New Delhi. 375 

GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS— 

Question re retrenchment in — — . 186. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS— 

Question re attempts on the lives of § . 21-29. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA— 

Question re representation of natives o* Assam in the services under the 
. 270. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA PRESS, DELHI— 

Question ve section-holders in the • 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SECRETARIAT— 

Question re — • 

Number and percentage of Moslems employed in certain Departments 
of the . 245-47. 

Number of examinations held for the recruitment of the ministerial 
establishment of the . 269-70. 

GOVERNMENT SERVANTS- 

Resolution re provident fund for . 78-88. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL, His Excellency the— 

Message from appointing days for the presentation and general 

discussion of the General Budget. 4. 

Message from — — appointing days for the presentation and general dis- 
cussion of the Railway Budget. 4. 

Message from certifying that the passage of the Indian Finance 

Bill is essential for the interests of British India. 394. 

Message from fixing the date for the general discussion of the Rail- 

way Budget. 57. 

Message from nominating Members of the Council of State to be 

on the Panel of Chairmen. 3. 

Message from — recommending the Council of State to pass the Indian 
Finance Bill in the form annexed to the Bill. 394. 


GRANTS— 

Question re to the Benares Hindu University. 45. 


H 

* 

HABTBULLAH, the Honourable Nawab Khwaja— 

Election of to the Standing Committee for Roads. 397. 

Oath of Office. 1. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 299, 
304-06, 308. 

HAFEEZ, the Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL— 

Election of to the Central Advisory Council for Railways. 197. 

Election of to the Standing Committee on Pilgrimage to the 

Hedjaz. 53. 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Question re — 

Adequate representation of Moslems in the Postal Department. 250. 
Appointment of Muslima cashiers in the various Departments of the 
Government of India. 323-24. 

Constitution of a Central Jute Committee. 249. 

Determination of seniority among the ministerial establishment of 
the various Departments of the Government of India. 323. 
Employment of Moslems as Superintendents of Post Offices. 248. 
Number and percentage of Moslems employed in certain Departments 
of the Government of India Secretariat. 245-47. 

Number of Indian .migrants to South America. 250. 
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HAFEEZ, ^he Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUE-co»<d. 

Question re — cuntd . • 

Promotion to the 1st Division of unqualified clerks in the 2nd Divi- 
sion. 323. 

Quantity of jute produced in Bengal and revenue derived from the 
export duty on jute. 248-49. 

Representation of Moslems in the office of the Postmaster General, 
Punjab. 251. 

Representation of Muhammadans, Hindus, Anglo-Indians, etc., in 
the Railway Department. 34-35. 

Superintendents of Post Offices. 250. 

Trade depression. 249-50. 

Resolution re — 

Constitution of a Central Jute Committee. 341-44, 346-47. 

Continuance of the increased import duties on galvanized iron and 
steel pipes and sheets, etc. 165-66. 

Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 289-90. 

HAIG, the Honourable Mr. H. G.— 

Oath of Office. 399. 

HALIM, the Honourable Khan Bahadur ITAFIZ MUHAMMAD— 

Oath of Office. 3. 

HAMID, the Honourable Mr. A.— 

Election of to the Standing Committee on Emigration. 135. 

General discussion of the General Budget for 1931-32. 204-05, 210. 
Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 424-26. 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Question re — 

Import of lighter gauges of galvanized corrugated sheets into Burma. 
181. 

Shares of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, held by Messrs. 
Tata and Sons. 182. 

Supervision and check by Government of the internal affairs of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 182. 

Total amount of money received by way of commission, etc., by Messrs. 
Tata and Sons from the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 
182. 

Resolution re — 

Continuance of the increased import duties on galvanized iron and 
steel pipes and sheets, etc. 158, 160-64, 170, 171. 

Inquiry into the working of the Tata Iron and Steel Company* 
Limited. 362-63. 9 

Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 288, 289, 297-300. 

HARPER, the Honourable Mr. K. B.— 

Nomination of to the Panel of Chairman. 3. 

Oath of Office. 2. . 

Resolution re continuance of the increased import duties on galvanized 
iron and steel pipes and sheets, etc 173-74. 
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HEDJAZ— ( 

Result of the election for two Muslim Members to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Pilgrimage to the . 53. 

HIGH COURTS— 

Question re — 

Judges of . 439. 

Number of Muhammadans, Hindus, Christians and Europeans as 

Judges of the since 1921. 379-80. 

Paucity of Muslim Judges in . 378-79. 

HINDUS — 

Question re — 

Number of Muhammadans, , Christians and Europeans as Judges 

of the different High Courts since 1921. 379-80. 

Representation of Muhammadans, , Anglo-Indians, etc., in the 

Railway Department. 34-35. 

HINDU GAINS OF LEARNING BILL— 

See “BILL.” 

HINDU UNIVERSITY, BENARES- 
Question re grants to the . 15. 

HONOURS- 

Congratulations by the Honourable the President to Members, the 
recipients of . 7. 

HOTELS- 

Resolution re regulation of the hours of work in commerce and offices, 
, restaurants, etc. 396-97. 

HOURS OF WORK- 

Resolution re regulation of the — — in commerce and offices, hotels, 
restaurants, etc. 396-97. 

HOWRAH— 

Question re running of an express train via the loop line from to 

New Delhi. 37-38. 

HUSSAIN IMAM, the Honourable Mr. ABTT ABDULLAH SAIYID— 

Election of to the Standing Committee on Roads. 68. 

General discussion of the General Budget for 1931-32. 213-16. 

General discussion of the Railway Budget for TS31-32. 115. 

Indian Finance Bill — « 

Motion to consider. 410-13. 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Question re — 

Appointment of the Boundaries Commission. 48. 

Bounty paid to, and articles manufactured by, the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company. 324. 

Employment, of Biharees in the Indian Army, etc. 47-48. 
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HUSSAIN IMAM, the Honourable Mr. ABU ABEfULLAH SAIYID— 

contd , 

Question re — 

High Court Judges. 439. f 

Indianization of the officers* cadre of the Indian Army. 129-30. 
Number of Muhammadans, Hindus, Christians and Europeans ap- 
pointed as Judges of the different High Courts since 1921. 379-80. 
Paucity of Muslim Judges in High Courts. 378-79. 

Railway from' Gaya to Shaherghaty. K«7. 

Sterling loans issued by the Government of India in 1929 and 1930. 
197-98. 

The capital at charge (Railways) on the 31st March, 1917, etc. 245. 
Tomb of King Kutubuddin Aibuk at Lahore. 48. 

Trade depression. 46. 

Weekly statement of cash balance and trade demands of the Bank of 
England and the Imperial Bank of India for 1930-31. 199. 

Resolution re — 

Amalgamation of certain districts of the United Provinces and Bengal 
with the province of Bihar. 124-25, 128. i 

Appointment of a Retrenchment Committee. 332-35, 339-40. 
Continuance of the increased import duties on galvanized iron and 
steel pipes and sheets, etc. 167-70, 171. 

Future constitution of the Council of State. 48-50, 53. 

Indianisation of the Indian Army. 135-37, 145, 146. 

Inquiry into the working of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 360- 
62, 363, 370, 371-72. 

Loan operations of the Government of India. 69-71, 75-77, 78. 
Provident Fund for Government servants. 86-87. 

Public borrowings in India and abroad. 353*54. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA— 

Question re weekly statement of cash balance and trade demands of the 
Bank of England and the . 199. 

IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH— 

Election of a Member to the Governing Body of the . 133. 

Motion for the election of a Member to the Governing Body of the . 

55. 

IMPRISONMENT— 

Resolution re avoidance of short terms of . 326-28. 

IMPORT DUTIES— 

Resolution re continuance of the increased on galvanized iron and 

steel pipes and sheets, etc. 155-77. 

INAUGURATION— 

Question re expenditure on the of New l)elhi. 181. 

I THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 1 
INSTITUTE Of CULTURE I 
LIBRARY I 
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INCOME-TAX— 

Question re total amount of and super-tax realised during the years 

ending 31st March, 1929 and 31st March, 1930. 41. 

Rates of and super-tax. (Discussed under the Indian Finance Bill.) 

431-36. 

INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL (Trustees of Provident Funds)— 
See “Indian ” under “BILL. ” 

INCOME-TAX ASSESSMENT— 

Resolution re deductions for purposes of of legal practitioners’ fees 

and court-fees incurred by an assessee for recovery of rent or loans. 
355-59. 


INCOME-TAX, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS OF— 

Question re functions of and of Income-tax officers. 12. 

INCOME-TAX DEPARTMENT— 

Question re number of Indians appointed in the Superior Services in 
the Customs, Posts and Telegraphs, — • — and Railway Department. 
184-85. 

INCOME-TAX OFFICERS— 

Question re functions of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax and 
of . 12. 

INDIAN ARMY- 
Qucstion re — 

Employment of Biharees in the , etc. 4^ -48. 

Indianization of the officers’ cadre of the . 129-30. 

Resolution rc Indianisation of the . 135-46. 

INDIAN FACTORIES (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “BILL.” 

INDIAN FINANCE BILL (1931)— 

See “BILL.” 


INDIAN FOREST (AMENDMENT) BILL-— 
See “BILL.” 


INDIAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL (Trustees of Provident 
Funds)— 

See “BILL.” 


INDIANIZATION— 

Question re — 

of the officers’ cadre of the Indian Army. 129-30. 

Publication ci the reports of the Military Requirements Committee 

and tho Committee ca the of the Indian Army. 251-52. 

Resolution re of € the Indian Army. 135-46. 
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INDIAN LAC CESS BILL — 

See “BILL." 

INDIAN MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) BILL (Minimum 
age for the admission of children to employment at sea, etc.) — 

See "BILL.” 

INDIAN NAVAL ARMAMENT (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See "BILL." ' 

INDIAN PORTS (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “BILL.” 

INDIAN RESEARCH FUND ASSOCIATION- 

Election of the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna to the Governing Body 
of the . 332. 

Motion for the election of a Member to the Governing Body of the — . 
271. 

INDIAN RESERVE FORCES (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See. “BILL." 

INDIAN TELEGRAPH (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “BILL.” 

INDIAN TERRITORIAL FORCE- 

Question re recruitment to the , etc. 180-81. 

INDIAN TERRITORIAL FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL — 

See “BILL.” 

INLAND STEAMER COMPANIES— 

See “STEAMER COMPANIES.” 

INSPECTORS iGENERAL OF PRISONS— 

Question re action taken on the recommendations of the conferences of 
the . 31. 

IRON AND STEEL PTPES AND SHEETS— 

Resolution re continuance of the increased import duties on galvanized 
, etc. 155-77. 

IRVING, the Honourable Mr. MTLES— 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Wheat (Import Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 4G5. 


J 

JAFFER, Sir IBRAHIM HAROON- 

Reference by the Honourable the President to the deaths of and 

Rao Bahadur D. Laxminarayan. 5. 
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JAGDISH PRASAD, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala— 

Election of \o the Standing Committee for Roads. 397. 

General discussion of the General Budget for 1931-32. 206-08. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Consideration of Schedule IV. 433-35. 

Oath of Office. 3. 

Question re — 

Allotment of quarters to Members of the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State. 46-47. 

Amount spent by Government on the purchase of cloth, liveries and 
uniforms. 375. 

Arrest of Kumari Chambeli Devi. 325-26. 

Construction of a railway between Kashipur and Kalagarh via 
Thakurdwara. 326. 

Cost of the erection of the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta. 376. 
Destruction of the temple of Raghunathji in Peshawar 1 . 46. 

Grant of a rebate of railway freight on wheat booked from the United 
Provinces to Calcutta. 376. 

Grants to the Benares Hindu University. 45. 

Number of prosecutions under the Child Marriage Restraint Act. 
44. 

Publication of the reports of the Military Requirements Committee 
and the Committee on the Indianisation of the Indian Army. 251- 
52. 

Reduction in the rates of railway freight on wheat consigned from 
the Punjab and the United Provinces to Karachi. 377. 

Relief of agricultural distress. 43-44. 

Visit of Sir Arthur Salter to India. 45 
Resolution re — 

Continuance of the increased import duties on galvanized iron and 
steel pipes and sheets, etc. 174-75. 

Public borrowings in Tndia and abroad. 347-51, 355. 

Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 320-22. 

Wheat (Import Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 464-65. 

JALAN, the Honourable Rai Bahadur RADHA KRISHNA— 

Oath of Office. 3. 

JAMSHEDPUR— 

Question re construction of quarters for the staff of the Post Office at 
Jharia, Motihari, Daltonganj, Patna and . 183. 

JHARIA— 

Question re construction of quarters Cor the staff of the Post Office at 
, Motihari, Daltonganj, Patna and Jamshedpur. 183. 

JUDiGES- 

Question re — 

High Court . 439. 

Number of Muhammadans, Hindus, Christians and Europeans as 

of the different High Courts since 1921. 379-80. 

•Paucity of Muslim — «- in High Courts. 378-79. 
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JURY— 

Question re alleged withdrawal of the system of trial by from cer- 

tain areas. 21. 

JUTE — 

Question re quantity of — — produced in Bengal and revenue derived' 
from the export duty on . 248-49. 

JUTE COMMITTEE— 

Question re — 

Constitution of a Central . 249. 

Creation of a Central . 13-14. 

Resolution re constitution of a Central . 341-47. 

JUTE TAX— 

Question re. receipts from the in Bengal, etc. 12-13. 


K 


KALAGARH— 

Question re construction of a railway between Kashipur and via 

Thakurdwara. 326. 

KANGRA VALLEY RAILWAY — 

See “RAILWAY(S).” 

I\ ARACHI— 

Question re reduction in the rates of lailway freight on wheat con- 
signed from the Punjab and the United Provinces to . 377. 


KASHIPUR— 

Question re construction of a railway from to Kalagarh via 

Thakurdwara. 326. 

KEROSENE— 

Duty on . (Discussed under the Indian finance Bill.) 427-29. 

KHAPARDE, the Honourable Mr. G. S.— 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Question re — 

Abolition of the two appointments of Deputy Controllers of t|ie 
Currency in India. 37. 

All-India Currency Union Bulletin. 36. 

Grievances of the staff of Currency tOfhces. 35. 

Recommendations of the Enquiry Committee appointed in connection: 

w r ith the staff of Currency Offices. 36. 

Section-holders in the Government of India Press, Delhi. 331. 
Resolution re — 

Provident Fund for Government servants. 78-80, 87, 88. 
Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 294-97. 
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KUTUBUBDIN AlBtfK, King- 

Question re tomb of at Lahore. 48. 


L 

LABOURERS— 

Question re communal representation in the recruitment of , etc., 

in workshops and factories under the control of the Government of 
India. 41. 

LAC CESS BILL— 

See ‘‘Indian ” under “BILL.” 

LAHORE- 

Question re tomb of King Kutubuddin Aibuk at . 48. 

LAXMIN'AltAYAN, Kao Bahadur D.- 

Reference by the Honourable the President to the deaths of Sir Ibrahim 
Haroon Jaffer and . 5. 

LEADER OF THE HOUSE— 

Statement of Business by the Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter, . 

7, 5G, 121-22, 128, 147-48, 196, 328, 437. 

LEGAL PRACTITIONERS’ FEES- 

Resolution re deductions for purposes of income-tax assessment of 

and court-fees incurred by an assessee for recovery of rent or loans. 
355-59. 

LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY- 

Farewell address of His Excellency the Viceroy to the Council of State 
and the . 373-74. 

Question re allotment of quarters to Members of the and the 

Council of State. 46-47. 

LKPERS-- 

Question re medical treatment of . 253. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE— 

Appointment of the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha and the Honour- 
able Mr. G. A. Natesan to be Members of the . 5. 


LTVERIES— 

Question re amount spent by Government on the purchase of cloth, 

and uniforms. 375. 

LOAN(S)— 

Question re— 

Grant of a fresh — - to the Nawab of Dacca. 16. 

to the Nawab of Dacca. 15-16. 

Repayment of made by the Government of India to the Nawab 

of Dacca. 16. 

Sterling issued by the Government of India in 1929 and 1930. 

197-98. 
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LOAN (&)—contd. 

Resolution re deductions for purposes of income-tax assessment of legal 
practitioners’ fees and court-fees incurred by an assessee for recovery 
of rent or . 355-59. 

LOAN OPERATIONS- 

Resolution re of the Government of India. 69-78. 

LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES- 

Question re of the Eastern Bengal Railway, the East Indian Rail- 

way, the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Assam Bengal Railway. 
31-32. 


M 

McWATTERS, the Honourable Sir ARTHUR - 
Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 399-401, 426-27. 

Consideration of clause 8. 428. 

Consideration of Schedule II. 429, 430. 

Consideration of Schedule IV. 432-33, 435. 

Motion to pass. 437. 

Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 131. 

Motion to pass. 131. 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Presentation of the General Budget for 1931-32. 187-96. 

Resolution ro — 

Appointment of a Retrenchment Committee. 335-37, 339, 340. 
Deductions for purposes of income-tax assessment of legal practi- 
tioners’ fees and court-fees incurred by an assessee for recovery of 
rent or loans. 357-58. 

Loan operations of the Government of India. 71-74, 77. 

Provident Fund for Government servants. 8083, 84, 87-88. 

Public borrowings in India and abroad. 351-53. 

Salt (Additional Import Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 443-44. 

Consideration of clause 4. 448-49.* 

Motion to pass. 450. 

MEDICAL OFFICERS— 

Question re number of on State Railways. 179. 

MEGAW, the Honourable Major-General 3. W D.— 

Oath of Office. 2, 123. 

MEHR SHAH, the Honourable Nawab Sa^bzada Sir SAYAD MOHAMAD— 
Oath of Office. 2. 

MEHTA, the Honourable Mr. H. M.— 

General discussion of the General Budget for 1931-32. 205-06. 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Roun^l Table Conference. ,299. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING (AMENDMENT) RILL (Minimum age for th* 
admission of children to employment at sea, etc.) — 

See “Indian ” under “BILL.” 

MESSAGE(S)— 

from His Excellency the Governor-General appointing days for the- 

presentation and general discussion of the General Budget. 4. 

from His Excellency the Governor-General appointing days for the- 

presentation and general discussion of the Railway Budget. 4. 

from His Excellency the Governor-General certifying that the 

passage of the Indian Finance Bill is essential for the interests of 
British India. 394. 

from His Excellency the Governor-General fixing the date for the- 

general discussion of the Railway Budget 57. 

from His Excellency the Governor-General nominating Members 

of the Council of State to be on the Panel of Chairmen. 3. 

from His Excellency the Governor-General recommending the 

Council of State to pass th e Indian Finance Bill in the form annexed 
to the Bill. 394. 

MILITARY ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT— 

Question rc transfer of accountants and clerks of the . 341. 

MILITARY REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE— 

Question re publication of the reports of the and the Committee 

on the Indianisation of the Indian Army. 251-52. 

MILLER, the Honourable Mr. E.— 

Elcction of to the Standing Committee on Roads. G8. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 422-23. 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Resolution n continuance of the increased import duties on galvanized 
iron and steel pipes and sheets, etc. 104-65. 

M IN 1 KTER T A L KSTAB LI SHMEN T— 

Question ro determination of seniority among the of the various 

Departments of the Government of India. 323. 


MIRZAPUR 

Question rr riots in Benares, , Agra and Cawnpore. 380. 

MUHAMMAD DIN, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudhri — 

Election of to the Standing Committee for the Department of 

Education, Health and Lands. 437. 

« 

MITHA, the Honourable Sardar Saher SULEMAN OASSUM HAJI— 

Election of to the Standing Committee on Pilgitfmage to the* 

Hedjaz. 53. 

General discussion of the General Budget for 1931-32. 231-34. 

Oath of Office. 2. 
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MITTER, the Honourable Sir BROJENDRA— 

Oath of Office. 1. 

Resolution re — 

Amalgamation of certain districts of the United Provinces and Bengal 
with the province of Bihar. 125-28. 

Future constitution of the Council of State. 50-51. 

Statement of Business by the , Leader of the House. 7, 56, 121-22, 

128, 147-48, 196, 328, 437. 

MOPLAH PRISONERS- 
Question rc> . 3*2. 

MOSLEMS- 
Question re — 

Adequate representation of in the Postal Department. 250. 

Employment of as Superintendents of Post Offices. 248. 

Number and percentage of employed in certain Departments of 

the Government of India. Secretariat. 245-47. 

Representation of in the Office of the Postmaster General, 

Punjab. 251. 

MOTI CHAND, the Honourable Raja Sir— 

Oath of Office. 1. 

MOTIHARI— • 

Question re — 

Construction of quarters for the staff of the Post Office at Jharia, 

, Daltonganj Patna and Jamshedpur. 183. 

Working hours of the Head Post Office at . 184. 

MOTOR LORRIES— 

Duty on . (Discussed under the Indian Finance Bill.) 430. 

MOTOR SPIRIT — 

Duty on . (Discussed under the Indian Finance Bill.) 429. 

MUHAMMADANS— 

Question re* — > 

Number of , Hindus, Christians and Europeans appointed as 

Judges of the different High Courts since 1921. 379-80. 
Representation of — * — , Hindus, 'Anglo-Indians, etc., in the Railway 
Department. 34-35. 

MUHAMMAD DIN, the Honourable I?han Bahadur Chaudri— 

Election of to the Standing Committee for the Department of 

Education, Health and Lands. 437 f 
General discussion of the General Budget for 1931-32 212-13. 

Oath of Office. 3. 

Question re — 

Provision of facilities for education in Baluchistan. 378. 

Riots in Benares, Mirzapur, Agra and Cawnpotfe. 380. 
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MUHAMMAD DIN, the Honourable Khan Bahadur ChaudrjC— corttd . 
Resolution re — 

Prevention of the adulteration of ghee. 261. 

Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 318-19. 
Wheat (Import Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 459 60. 

MUHAMMAD HUSSAIN, tiie Honourable Mian ALI BAKSH— 
Oath of Office. 331. 


MURAL DECORATION— 

Question re of Government buildings in New Delhi. 375. 

MUSLIM (S)- 
Question re — 

Appointment of as cashiers in the various Departments of the 

Government of India. 323-24. 

Paucity of Judges m High Courts. 378-79. 

MUSSALMAN WAKE VALIDATING BILL— 

“BILL.” 


MUZ &MMIL-ULLAH KHAN, the Honourable Nawab Sir MUHAMMAD— 
Oath of Office. 123. 

Resolution re amalgamation of certain districts of the United Provinces 
and Bengal with the province of Bihar. 127. 

'lo'FTL 


N 


NAIR, the Honourable Sir SANKARAN— 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Resolution re recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 275-82, 
322. 


NARAYANGANJ— 

Question rr levy of a terminal tax on passengers passing through 

Goalundo, etc. 30. 

NATESAN, the Honourable Mr. G. A.— 

Appointment of to be a Member of the Library Committee. 5. 

Election of to the Standing Committee on Emigration. 135. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 419-22. 

Nomination of as a Member of the Committee on Petitions. 4 . 

Oath of Office. 2. * 

Question re — 

Criterion for the selection for the posts of Chief Medical Officers of 
‘State Railways. 179-80. 

Expenditure on the inauguration of New Delhi. 181. 

Indians at Sandhurst, etc. 180. 

Number of Medical Officers on State Railways. 179. 

Recruitment to the Indian Territorial Force, etc. 180-81. 
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NATESAH #§ the Honourable Mr. G. k.—contd. 

Resolution re — 

Appointment of a Retrenchment Committee. 337-38. 

Indianisation of the Indian Army. 142-43. 

Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 313-15. 

NAVAL ARMAMENT (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “Indian ” under “BILL.” 

NAWAB OF DACCA— 

Question ro — 

Grant of a fresh loan to the . 10. 

Loans to the . 15-16. 

Repayment of the loans made by the Government of India to the- 

. 16. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BTLL — 

See “BILL.” 

NEW DELHI— 

Question re — 

Expenditure on the inauguration of . lbl. 

Mural decoration of Government buildings in . 375. 

Running of an express train via the loop line from Howrah to . 

37-38. 

Total expenditure on the construction of , etc. 123. 

NOYCE, the Honourable Sir FRANK— 

Motion for the election of a Member to the Governing Body of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 55. 

Motion for the election of a Member to the Governing Body of the 
Indian Research Fund Association. 271. 

Motion for the election of four Members to the Standing Committee 
on Emigration. 67. 

Motion for the election, of two non official Members to the Standing 
Committee for the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 395- 
96. 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Resolution re — • 

Constitution of a Central .Jute Committee. 344-40. 

Prevention of the adulteration of ghee. 262-65. 


0 


OATH OF OFFICE— 

Akbar Khan, the Honourable Major Nawab Sir Mahomed. 2. 
Ay y an gar, the Honourable Mr. K. V.«Rangaswamy 55. 

Ayyar, the Honourable Sir C. P. Ramaswami. 3. 

Banerjee, the Honourable Babu Jagadish Chandra. 3. 

Basu, the Honourable Mr. B. K. 3. 

Bhonsle, the Honourable Raja Laxmanrao. 2. 

Bhore, the Honourable Sir Joseph. 1. 
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OATH OF OFFICE — contd. 

Browne, the Honourable Mr. P. H. 1. 

Charanjit Singh, the Honourable Sardar. 1. 

Chetti, the Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami. 3. 
Commander-in-Chief, His Excellency the. 1. 

Dadabhoy, the Honourable Sir Maneckji, 1. 

Devadoss, the Honourable Mr. M. D. 3. 

Dudhoria, the Honourable Raja Bijoy Sing. 57. 

Dutt, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra. 2. 

Emerson, the Honourable Mr. H. VV. 2, 439. 

Ghosal, the Honourable Mr. Jyotsnanath. 2. 

Ghosh Maulik, the Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra. 2. 

Habibullah, the Honourable Nawab Khwaja. 1. 

Hafeez, the Honourable Mr. Syed Abdul. 2. 

Haig, the Honourable Mr. H. G. 399. 

Halim, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad. 3. 

Hamid, the Honourable Mr. A. 2. 

Harper, the Honourable Mr. K. B. 2. 

Hussain Imam, the Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah Saiyid. 2. 

Irving, the Honourable Mr. Miles. 2. 

Jagdish Prasad, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala. 3 
Jalan, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna. 3. 

Khaparde, the Honourable Mr. G. S. 2. 

McWattcrs, the Honourable Sir Arthur. 2. 

Megaw, the Honourable Major-General J. W. D. 2, 123. 

Mehr Shah, the Honourable Nawab Sahibzada Sir Sayad Mohamad. 

2 . 

Mehta, the Honourable Mr. H. M. 2. 

Miller, the Honourable Mr. E. 2. 

Mitha, the Honourable Sardar Saheb Suleman Cassum Haji. 2. 
Mitter, the Honourable Sir Brojendra 1. 

Moti Chand, the Honourable Raja Sir. 1 

Muhammad Din, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri. 3. 

Muhammad Hussain, the Honourable Mian Ali Baksh. 331. 

Muzammil Ullah Khan, the Honourable Nawab Sir Muhammad. 123. 
Nair, the Honourable Sir Sankaran. 2. 

Natesan, the Honourable Mr. G. A. 2. 

Noyce, the Honourable Sir Frank. 2. 

Padshah Sahib Bahadur, the Honourable Saiyed Mohamed. 9. 

Pandit, the Honourable Sardar Shri Jagannath Maharaj. 3. 
Raghunandan Prasad Singh, the Honourable Raja. 2. 

Rampal Singh, the Honourable Sir. 3. 

Ram Saran Das, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala. 1 
Russell, the Honourable Mr. T. G. 57. 

Sethna, the Honourable Sir Phiroze. 269. 

Sinha, the Honourable Kumaft* Nripendra Narayan. 331. 

Suhrawardy, the Honourable Mr. Mahmood. 3. 

Thompson, the Honourable Sir John. 9. 

Cberoi, the Honourable Sardar Bahadur Shivdev Singh. 9. 

Wacha, the Honourable Sir Dinshaw. 57. 

Watson, the Honourable Sir Charles. 2. 

Whitty, the Honourable Mr. J. T. 2. 

Woodhead, ther Honourable Mr. J. A. 2. 

•Eakaullah Khan, the f Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah Muhammad 3. 
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OIL-SEEDS — 

Question re impending dumping of wheat, , cotton, etc., by Russia 

on the Indian markets. 200. i 

ORDINANCE— 

Question re action taken under the Press . 41-42. 


P 

PADSHAH SAHIB BAHADUR, the Honourable Saiyhd MOHAMED— 
Oath of Office. 9. 

PANDIT, the Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ— 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 424. 

Oath of Office. 3. ' 

Resolution re recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 318. 

PANEL OF CHAIRMEN— 

Message from His Excellency the Governor 
Members of the Council of State to be on the 

i 

PASSIVE RESISTERS— 

Question re sequestration of the properties of - 

PATNA— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Mr. Bhawani to a permanent vacancy in the Telegraph 

Engineering Department, . 199. 

Construction of quarters for the staff of the Post Office at Jharia, 

Motihari, Daltonganj, and Jamshedpur. 183. 

Electrical Supervisors in the Telegraph Engineering Department, 
. 200 . 

Quarters at for the staff of the Post Office. 183.' 

PESHAWAR— 

Question re destruction of the temple of Raghunathji in . 46. 

PETITIONS, COMMITTEE ON- 
Constitution of the . 4. 

PETROL- 

Question re — 

Increase of the export duty on — -. 201. 

Revenue derived from the tax on for road development, etc. 

186. 


Gemeral nominating 
. 3. 

. 123-24. 


POLICE— 

Question re location of punitive in certain areas. 30. 

POLITICAL DETENUS— 

Question re number of — in British India. 32-33. 
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POLITICAL PRISONERS— 

Resolution re release of , etc. 146. 

PORTS (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “Indian ” under “BILL.” 

POSTAL DEPARTMENT— 1 

Question re adequate representation of Moslems in the - — . 250. 

POSTMASTER GENERAL, PUNJAB— 

Question re representation of Moslems in the office of the — 251 

POST OFFICERS)— 

Question re — ! 

Construction of quarters for the staff of the at Jharia, Mbtihari, 

Daltonganj and Jamshedpur. 183. 

Employment of Moslems as Superintendents of . 248. 

Period for the retention of Value Payable Parcels in . 37. 

Quarters at Patna for the staff of the — • — . 183. 

Superintendents of . 250. 

Working hours of the Head at Motihari. 184. 

I 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS— 

Question re number of Indians appointed in the superior services in 
the Customs, , Income-tax and Railway Departments. 184-85. 

i 

PRESIDENT, the Honourable the— 1 

Suggestion made by the that Government should arrange to 

introduce the Budget a week earlier than they do at present. 442. 

PRESS— » 

Question re section-holders in the Government of India , Delhi. 

331. > 

I 

PRESS ORDINANCE— 

Question re action taken under the — — . 41-42. 

PRISONS, INSPECTORS-GENERAL OF— 

Question re action taken on the recommendations of the Conferences 
of the . 31. 

PROSECUTIONS— 

Question re number of — under the Child Marriage Restraint Act. 44v 
PROVIDENT FUND— 

Resolution re for Government servants. 78-88. 

! 

PUBLICITY BUREAU— \ 

Question re expenditure on the Indian State Railways Central 

38-39. 

PUNITIVE POLICE— f i 

Question re location of-— in e'ertain areas. 30. 
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PUNJAB—. I 

Question re reduction in the rates of railway freight on wheat consigned 
from the and the United Provinces to Karachi. 377. 

PUNJAB CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AMENDMENT (SUPPLEMENTARY) 
BILL— * 

See “BILL.” 


Q 

QUARTERS— 

Question rtf— | 

Allotment of .to Members of the Legislative Assembly and the 

Council of State. 46-47. | 

Construction of for the staff of the Post Office at Jharia, 

Motihari, Daltonganj, Patna and Jamshedpur. 183. 


R 

“RABBIT HUTCH OF SIMLA”— 

• Question re article in the October issue of the Sketch entitled the . 

57. ! % 

RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH, the Honourable Raja— 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Question re — 

Construction of quarters for the staff of the Post Office at Jharia, 
Motihari, Daltonganj, Patna and Jamshedpur. 183. 

Exports and imports of agricultural products during the last five 
years. 37. 

Issue of week-end return tickets at reduced rates on State Railways. 
186. 

Number of Indians appointed in the superior services in the Customs, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Income-tax and Railway Departments. 
184-85. 

Period for the retention of Value Payable Parcels in Post Offices. 
37. 

Quarters at Patna for the staff of the Post Office. 183. 

Restoration of dry cows to a milk-bearing condition. 38. 
Retrenchment in Government Departments. 186. 

Revenue derived from the tax on petrol for road development, etc. 
186. # 

Running of an express train via the loop line from Howrah to New 
Delhi. 37-38. 

Working hours of the Head Post Office at Motihari. 184. 

Resolution rtf — 

Prevention of the adulteration of ghee. 260-61. 

Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 309. 

i 

raghunathji— 

Question re destruction of the temple of — * in Peshawar, 46. 
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RAILWAY(S)- 
Assam Bengal — 

Question re Local Advisory Committee of the — . 31-32. 

Bengal and North-Western ! 

Question re terms of acquisition by Government of the . 200-0* 

Bengal Nagpur 

Question re Local Advisory Committee of the . 31-32.- 

Dacca-Aricha 

Question re the > 9-10. 

Eastern Bengal 1 

Question re — ! 

Local Advisory Committee of the . 31-32. 

Provision of waiting rooms at certain stations on the — . 13-1* 

Recruitment of the subordinate staff on the . 14-15. 

East Indian 

Question re Local Advisory Committee of the — . 31-32. 

Kangra Valley 

Question re income of the — — . 38. 

Question re- 
construction of a fnom Eashipur to Kalagarh via Thakurdwara. 

326. . 

State 

Question re— ’ 

Concessions granted to the Army Department by the Indian .. 

39. 

Criterion for the selection for the posts of Chief Medical Officers of 
. 179-80. 

Expenditure on the Indian Central Publicity Bureau. 38-39. 

Issue of week-end return tickets at reduced rates on ■. 186. 

Number of medical officers on . 179. 

Proportion of Indians and Anglo-Indians employed on ■. 42. 

Reduction in railway freights on agricultural produce on each of the 
. 40. 

Total savings due to the introduction of the Divisional System on 

each of the . 39. 

from Gaya to Shaherghaty. 197. 

The capital at charge ( ) on the 31st March, 1917, etc. 245. 


RAILWAY BUDGET— 

See “BUDGET : RAILWAY.” 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT- 
Question re — 

Number of Indians appointed in the superior service in the Customs, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Income-tax Department and . 184-85. 

Representation of Muhammadans, Hindus, Anglo-Indians, etc., in th'e 
■. 34-35. 
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RAILWAY SPEIGHTS — 

Question re reduction in — — on agricultural produce on each of the 
State Railways. 40. 

I 

railways, central advisory council for- 

Ballot for the election of six non-official Members to the . 177. 

Motion for the election of six non-official Members to the . 130. 

Result of the election for six Members to the . 187. 

i 

RAINY, the Honourable Sir GEORGE— 

General discussion of the Railway Budget for 1931-32. 116-21. 

RAMPAL SINGH, the Honourable Raja Sir— 

Oath of Office. 3. 

Resolution re amalgamation of certain districts of the United Provinces 
and Bengal with the province of Bihar. 127. 

RAM SARAN DAS, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala— 

Election of to the Central Advisory Council for Railways. 187. 

Election of to the Standing Committee on Emigration. 135. 

General discussion of the General Budget for 1931-32. 223, 236-38. 
General discussion of the Railway Budget for 1931-32. 110-12, 119. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Motion to consider. 409-10, 416. 

Consideration of clause 8. 427-28 
Consideration of Schedule II. 428, 429, 430. 

Consideration of Schedule IV. 431-32. 

Nomination of to the Panel of Chairmen. 3. 

Oath of Office. 1. 

Question re — 

Communal representation in the recruitment of labourers, etc., in 
workshops and factories under the control of the Government of 
India. 41. 

Concessions granted to the Army Department by the Indian State 
Railways. 39. 

Expenditure on the Indian State Railways Central Publicity Bureau. 
38-39. 

Impending dumping of wheat, oil-seeds, cotton, etc., by Russia on 
the Indian markets. 200. 

Income of the Kangra Valley Railway. 38. 

Increase of the export duty on petrol. 201. 

Prevention of the sale of adulterated ghee. 201. 

Reduction in railway freights on agricultural produce on each of the 
State Railways. 40. 

Savings made by the Army on the purchase of foodstuffs, etc. 201. 
Terms of acquisition by Government erf the Bengal and North Western 
Railway. 200-01. 

Total amount of income-tax and super-tax realised during the years 
ending 31st March, 1929 and 31st March, 1930. 41. 

Total savings due to the introduction of the Divisional System on 
eaoh of the State Railways. 39. 
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BAM SARAN DAS, the Honourable Rat Bahadur Imla— otwftfe 
Resolution re— * 

Continuance of the increased import duties on galvanized iron and 
steel pipes and sheets, etc. 166-67. 

Deductions for purposes of income-tax assessment of legal .practi- 
tioners’ fees and court-fees incurred by an assessed for recovery 
of rent or loans. 355-57, 359. 

Loan operations of the Government of India. 75. 

Prevention of the adulteration of ghee. 258-60, 265-66. 

Provident Fund for Government servants 86. 

Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 300-04. 

Wheat (Import Duty) Bill- 

Motion to consider. 454-58, 463. 

Consideration of clause 3. 466-67, 468. 


REFORMS- 

Question re introduction of within the existing constitution. 

270-7). 


RENT- 

Resolution re reduction for purposes of income-tax assessment of 
legal practitioners’ fees or court-fees incurred by an assessee for 
recovery of or loans. 355-59. 

i 

RESEARCH FUND ASSOCIATION- 
S'^ “INDIAN ” 


RESERVE FORCES (AMENDMENT) BILL— 
See “Indian ” under “BILL.” 


RESOLUTION 

Amalgamation of certain districts of the United Provinces and Bengal 
with the province of Bihar. 124^28. 

Central Jute Committee, Constitution of a . 341-47. 

Council of State, Future constitution of the * 48-53. 

Firiug on crowds. 267-68. ! 

First offenders, Treatment of . 253-57. 

Galvanized iron and steel pi^es and sheets, etc., Continuance of the 
increased import duties on . — 155-77. 

Ghee, Prevention of the adulteration of ■ — . 258-67. 

Hours of work, Regulation <*f the in commerce and offices, hotels, 

restaurants, etc. 396-97. 

Imprisonment, Avoidance of short terms of . 326-28. 

Income-tax assessment, Deductions for purposes of of legal 

practitioners’ fees and court-fees incurred by an assessee for recovery 
of rent or loans. 355-59. 
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RESOLUTION RE—contd. 

Indian Arfoy, Indianisation of the . 135-46. % 

Loan operations of the Government of India. 69-78. 

Passive resisteTs, Sequestration of the properties of . 123-24. 

Political prisoners, Release of . 146. 

Provident Fund for Government servants.. 78-88. 

Public borrowings in India and abroad. 347-55. 

Retrenchment Committee, Appointment of a ■. 332-40. 

Round Table Conference, Recommendations of the . 275-322. 

Tata Iron and Steel Company, Inquiry into the working of the 
360-72. 

Telephone service in Dacca, Reduction of the annual subscription to 
the . 88-89. 

RESTAURANTS— 

Resolution re regulation of the hours of work in commerce and offices, 
hotels, , etc. 396-97. 

RETRENCHMENT- 

Question re in Government Departments* 186. 

RETRENCHMENT COMMITTEE— 

Resolution re appointment of a . 332-40. 

RETURN TICKETS— 

Question re issue of week-end at reduced rates on State Railways. 

186. 

RIOTS — 

Question re in Benares, Mirzapur, Agra and Cawnpore. 380. 

i 

ROAD DEVELOPMENT— 

Question re revenue derived from the tax on petrol for , etc. 

186. 


ROADS— 

Motion for the election of three Members to the Standing Committee 
on . 53. 

Nominations for election to the Standing Committee on . 56. 

i 

ROADS, STANDING COMMITTEE FOR— 

Election of three Members to the . 397. 

Motion for the election of three Members to the . 271. 

ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE— 

Question re — 

Expenditure incurred in connection with the — — . 42. 

Procedure for the consideration of matters emerging from the dis- 
cussions of the . 42. ! 

Resolution re recommendations of the . 275-322. 
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RULING— 

Amendment(s)— 

Alteration of the procedure for the collection or payment of income-tax 

should be by to the Indian Income-tax Act and not to the 

Indian Finance Bill. 427. 

An is not permitted which proposes that a clause of a Bill shall 

not stand part of that Bill. 428. 

Bill (Consideration stage) — 

An amendment is not permitted which proposes that a clause of a 
shall not stand part of that . 428. 

Division— I 

Members entitled under the rules to demand a . 78. 

Indian Finance Bill — 

Alteration of the procedure for the collection or payment of income-tax 
should be by amendment to the Indian Income-tax Act and not to 
the . 427. 

Interruption— 

A Member wishing to interrupt must rise in his place. 308. 

Miscellaneous- 

Leaving by Members of their seats and returning to them again while 
another Member is speaking deprecated. 403. 

Question (s) — 

Absence from the Council of Members having and Resolutions 

in their names deprecated. 329. 

Speech not to be made nor arguments used in asking a supplementary 
. 16. 

Question (s), Supplementary — 

Speech not to be made nor arguments used in asking a — . 16. 

Resolution(s)— 

Absence from the Council of Members having Questions and in 

their names deprecated. 329. 

A Member withdrawing his is not allowed to make a speech. 146. 

Leave of the House required to withdraw a which has been 

moved. 89. ! 

Rules require a Member withdrawing a to make a mere statement 

to that effect. 268. 

Speech to begin by formally moving a . 49. 

Withdrawal of a part of a . 347. 

Speech(es) — 

A Member withdrawing his Resolution is not allowed to make a * 

146. 

Infringement of the rule regarding the time-limit when a Member 
reads his deprecated. 304. 

to begin by formally moring a Resolution. 49. 

Time-limit- 

Infringement of the rule regarding the when a Member reads 

his speech deprecated. 3d4. 

Withdrawal — 

A Member withdrawing his Resolution is not allowed to make a speech. 
146. 

Leave of the House required for the — — of a Resolution which has been 

• moved. 89. 
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RULING^- cbntd. 

Withdrawal— con&f. 

Buies require a Member withdrawing a Resolution to make a mere 
statement to that effect. 268. 

of a part of a Resolution. 347. 

RUSSELL, the Honourable Mr. T. G.— 

Oath of Office. 57. i 

Presentation of the Railway Budget. 58-66. 

RUSSIA- 

Question re impending dumping of wheat, oil-seeds, cotton, etc., by 
on the Indian markets. 200. 


S 

SALT (ADDITIONAL EXPORT DUTY) BILL— 

See “BILL.” 

SALTER, Sir ARTHUR— . 

Question re visit of to India. 45. 

SANDHURST- 

Question re Indians at , etc. 180. 

SCHUSTER, the Honourable Sir GEORGE— 

iGeneral discussion of the General Budget for 1031-32. 238-44. 

SECRETARIAT— 

See “GOVERNMENT OF INDIA .” 

SECTION-HOLDERS- 

Question re in the Government of India Press, Delhi. 331. 

SENIORITY— 

Question re determination of among the ministerial establishment of 

the various Departments of the Government of India. 323. 

SETHNA, the Honourable Sir PHIROZE— 

Election of to the Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund 

Association. 332. 

Election of to the Standing Committee for the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 332. I 

Nomination of as Chairman of the Committee on Petitions. 4. 

Oath of Office. 269. 

Resolution re — 

Inquiry into the working of the Tata Iron and Steel Company* 
363-67. ’ • 

Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 290-94. 

SHORT TERMS OF IMPRISONMENT— 

See “IMPRISONMENT.” 

SINHA, the Honourable Kumar NRIPENDRA NARAYAN— 

Oath of Office. 331. 
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SKETCH— 

Question re article in the October issue of the entitled “The Babbit 

Hutch of Simla.” 57. 

SOUTH AMERICA— 

Question re number of Indian emigrants to . 250. 

STANDING COMMITTEE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE— 

Election of the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna and the Honourable Mr. 
P. J BL Browne to the . 332. 

Motion for the election of two non-official Members to the — . 271-72. 

STANDING COMMITTEE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION, HEALTH & LANDS- 
Election of two Members to the . 437. 

Motion for the election of two non-official Members to the . 395-96. 

STANDING COMMITTEE FOR ROADS- 
Election of three Members to the — — . 397. 

STANDING COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION— 

Ballot for the election of four Members to the . 133-34. 

Election of four Members to the . 135. 

Motion for the election of four Members to the . 67. 

STANDING COMMITTEE ON PILGRIMAGE TO THE HEDJAZ— 

Motion for the election of two Muslim Members to the . 6. 

Result of the election for two Muslim Members to the . 53. 

STANDING COMMITTEE ON ROADS- 

Ballot for the election of three Members to the — for the year 1930-31. 
67-68. 

Motion for the election of three Members to the for the year 1930- 

31. 53. 

Motion for the election of three Members to the for the year 1931- 

32. 271. 

Nominations for election to the for the year 1930-31. * 56. 

STATEMENT (LAID ON THE TABLE) EE— 

Commercial treaties affecting India. 380-93. 

Review of the civil expenditure of the Government of India in the six 
years ending with 1929-30. 360, 

STATEMENT OF BUSINESS— . 

— — by the Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter, Leader of the House. 7,- 
66, 121-22, 128, 147-48, 196, 328, 437. 


STATE RAILWAYS— 
See ‘'RAILWAYS).” 
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STEAMER COMPANIES— 

Question re fares charged by plying on the fivers Ganges and 

Brahmaputra. 10-11. 

STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL— 

See “BILL.” \ 

SUHRAWARDY, the Honourable Mr. MAHMOOD— 

General discussion of the Railway Budget for 1931-32. 115. 

Oath of Office. 3. 

SUPERINTENDENTS OF POST OFFICES— 

Question re employment of Moslems as . 248. 

SUPERIOR SERVICES— 

* Question re number of Indians appointed in the in the Customs, 

Posts and Telegraphs, Income-tax and Railway Departments. 184- 
85. 

SUPERTAX— 

Question re total amount of income-tax and realised during the 

years ending 31st March, 1929 and 31st March, 1930. 41. 

Rates of . (Discussed under the Indian Finance Bill.) 431-36. 

T 


TATA AND SONS, Messrs.- 
Question re — 

Shares of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, held by . 

182. 

Total amount of money received by way of commission, etc., by 

from the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 182. 

TATA IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, Messrs, the- 
Question re — 1 

Bounty paid to and articles manufactured by . 324. 

Shares of the held by Messrs. Tata and Sons. 182. 

Supervision and check by Government of the internal affairs of the 
— . 182. 

Total amount of money received by way of commission, etc., by Messrs. 

Tata and Sons from the . 182. 

Resolution re inquiry into the working of the . 360-72. 

TEAS— 

Question re competition of foreign — — with grown in Indu.. 377- 

78. 


TELEGRAPH (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “Indian ” under “BILL.” 

TELEGRAPH ENGINEERING CLERKS— 

Question re in the Bihar and Orissa Circle. 199. 
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TELEGRAPH ENGJNEERING DEPARTMENT— 

Question re — 

Appointment of Mr. Bhawani to a permanent vacancy in the — f 
Patna. 199. 

Electrical Supervisors in the , Patna. 200. 

TELEGRAPH ENGINEERING SUPERVISORS- 
Question re . 199-200. 

TELEPHONE SERVICE— 

Question re in Dacca. 11-12. 

Resolution re reduction of the annual subscription to the in Dacca. 

88-89. 

TEMPLE- 

Question re destruction of the of Raghunathji in Peshawar. 46. 

TERMINAL TAX— 

Question re levy of a on passengers passing through Narayangunj, 

Goalundo, etc. 30. 

TERRITORIAL FOItCE- 

See “Indian ” 

TERRITORIAL FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL— 

See “Indian ” under “BILL.”. 

THAKURDWARA— 

Question re construction of a railway between Kashipur and Kalagarh 
via . 326. 

THOMPSON, the Honourable Sir JOHN— 

Oath of Office. 9. 

TOMB- . 

Question re of King Kutubuddin Aibuk at Lahore. 48. 

TRADE DEPRESSION— 

Question re 46, 249-50. 

TREATIES— 

See “COMMERCIAL .” 

TRIAL BY JURY— 

Question re alleged withdrawal of the system of from certain areas. 

21 . 


XT 


UBEROI, the Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH— 

Election of ‘to the Standing Committee for Roads. 397. 

Genera] discussion of#the Railway Budget for 1931-32. 106 , 112 - 16 . 
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UBEROI, th* Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH— conk*. 
Indian Finance Bill — * 

Motion to consider. 415-17. 

Nomination of as a member of the Committee on Petitions. 4. 

Oath of Office. 0. 

Resolution re — 

Indianisation of the Indian Army. 139-42. 

Prevention of the adulteration of ghee. 261-62. 

Recommendations of the Round Table Conference. 299, 306-09. 

Wheat (Import Duty) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 458, 460-61. 

Consideration of clause 3. 467. 

UNIFORMS — 

Question re amount spent by Government on the purchase of clothV 
liveries and — . 375. 

UNITED PROVINCES- 

Question re — | 

Grant of a rebate of railway freight on wheat hocked from the — 
to Calcutta. 376. 

Reduction in the rates of railway freight on wheat consigned from 

the Punjab and the to Karachi. 377. 

Resolution re amalgamation of certain districts of the and Bengal 

with the province of Bihar. 124-28. 


V 


VALUE PAYABLE PARCELS— 

Question re period for the retention of — in Post Offices. 37. 

VICEROY, His Excellency the— 

Farewell address of to the Council of State and the Legislative 

Assembly. 373-74. 

VICTORIA MEMORIAL— 

Question re cost of the erection of the in Calcutta. 376. 

VIZAGAPATAM PORT BILL— 

See “BILL.” 


W 


WACHA, the Honourable Sir DINSHAW— 

Appointment of to be a member of the Library Committee. 5. 

General discussion of the General Budget for 1931-32. 221-26. 
General discussion of the Railway Budget for 193J-32. 107-10. 

Oath of Office. 57. 
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WAITING ROOMS-#- 

Question re provision of at certain stations on tte Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 16-17. ' 

WATSON, the Honourable Sir CHARLES — 

Oath of Office. 2. 

WEEK-END RETURN TICKETS— . 

Question re issue of at reduced rates on State Railways. 186. 

:WHEAT- 

Question re — 

Grant of a rebate of railway freight on booked from the United 

Provinces to Calcutta. 376. 

Impending dumping of , oil-seeds, cotton, etc., by Russia on the 

Indian markets. 200. 

Reduction in the rates of railway freight on — — consigned from the 
Punjab and the United Provinces to Karachi. 377. 

WHEAT (IMPORT DUTY) BILL— 

See “BILL.” 

WH1TTY, the Honourable Mr. J. T.— 

Oath of Office. 2. 


WOODHEAD, the Honourable Mr. J. A.— 

Congratulations to the on the Honour conferred on him. 7. 

Gold Thread Industry (Protection) Bill — 

Motion to consider. 149-52. 

Motion to pass. 152. 

Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 273-75. 

Motion to pass. 275. 

Indian Ports (Amendment) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 272. 

Motion to pass. 272. 

Motion for the election of six non-official Members to the Central Ad- 
visory Council for Railways. 130. 

Motion for the election of two non-official Members to the Standing: 

Committee for the Department of Commerce. 271-72. 

Oath of Office. 2. 

Resolution re— 

Continuance of the increased import duties on galvanized iron and 
steel pipes and sheets, etc. 155-60, 168, 175-77. 

Inquiry into the working of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 367- 
71. 

Steel Industry (Protection) Bill- 
Motion to consider. 152. 

Motion to pass; 153. 

Vizagapatam Port Bill- 
Motion to consider. 272-73. 

* Motion to pass. 27& 
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WOODHEAf), the Honourable Mr. J. A .—contd. 

Wheat (Import Duty) Bill- 
Motion to consider.. 451-54, 456, 466. 

Consideration of clause 3. 467-68. 

Motion to pass. 468. 

jWORK SHOP S — 

Question re communal representation in the recruitment of labourers, 
etc., in - — and factories under the control of the Government of 
India. 41. 


Z 

ZAKAULLAH KHAN, the Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH MUHAM- 
MAD— 

Oath of Office. 3. 


GIPP— L28 LD — 25-7-81 — 884. 
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COUNCIL OF STATE DEBATES 

(OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE FIRST SESSION OF THE THIRD 
COUNCIL OF STATE.) 


VOLUME 1—1931. 


COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Tuesday, 10th February , 1931. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House in New 
Delhi at Half Past Two of the Clock, being the first day of the First Session 
Of the Third Council of State, pursuant to section 63D (2) of the Government 
of India Act. The Honourable the President (the Honourable Sir Henry 
Moncrieff Smith, Kt., C.I.E.) was in the Chair. 


The Honourable the President, then standing, took the Oath and signed 
the Roll. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

His Excellency General Sir Philip Walhouse Chetwode, Bart., G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., Commander-in-Chief. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter, Kt. (Law Member). 

The Honourable Sir Joseph William Bhore, K.C.I.E., C.B.E. (Industries 
and Labour Member). 

The Honourable Sir Mancckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.C.l.E.,»Kt„ (Cen- 
tral Provinces : Nominated Non-Official). 

The Honourable Raja Sir Moti Chand, Kt., C.I.E. (United Provinces 
Southern : Non-Muhammadan). • 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, C.I.E. (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) . 

The Honourable Sardar -Charanjit Singh (Punjab : Nominated Non* 
Official). 

The Honourable Nawab Khwaja Habibullah (Bengal : Nominated Non- 
Official). 

The Honourable Mr. Philip Henry Browne, C.B.E. (Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce). 
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[ IQth Feb. 1931. 

The Honourable Mr. Ernest Miller, J.P. (Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce). 

The Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair, Kt. (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official). 

The Honourable Mr. Ganpati Agraharam Annadhurai Ayvar Natesan 
(Madras : Nominated Non-Official). 

The Honourable Mr. Hormusji Maneckji Mehta (Bombay : Non-Muham- 
madan). 

The Honourable Sardar Saheb Suleman Cassum Haji Mitha, C.I.E. 
(Bombay Presidency : Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghose Moulik (West Bengal : 
Non-Muhammadan) . 

The Honourable Mr. Syed Abdul Hafeez (East Bengal : Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Nawab Sahibzada Sir Sayad Mohamad Mehr Shah, Kt. 
(West Punjab : Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, K.B.E., C.I.E. 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official). 

The Honourable Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh (Bihar and Orissa : 
Non-Muhammadan) . 

The Honourable Mr. Ganesli Srikrishna Khaparde (Berar Representa- 
tive). 

The Honourable Major-General John Wallace DickMegaw, C.I.E., M.B., 
K.H.P., I.M.S. (Director-General, Indian Medical Service). 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce, Kt., C.S .1., C.B.E. (Education, Health 
and Lands Secretary). 

The Honourable Mr. John Ackrovd Woodhead, C.I.E. (Commerce Sec- 
retary). 

The Honourable Sir Arthur Cecil McWatters, Kt.. C.I.E. (Finance 
Secretary). 

The Honourable Mr. Herbert William Emerson, C.I.E., C.B.E. (Home 
Secretary). 

The Honourable Sir Charles Cunningham Watson, K.C.I.E., C.S.l. (Politi 
cal Secretary). 

The Honourable Mr. Miles Irving, C.I.E., O.B.E. (Punjab : Nominated 
Official). 

The Honourable Mr. John Tarlton Whitt v, C.I.E. (Bihar and Orissa- 
Nominated Official). 

The Sted Offida^' Jyot8na " ath Ghosa1 ’ C.S.I..C.I.E. (Bombay: Nomi. 

The Honourable Mr. Kenneth Brand Harper (Burma Chamber of Com- 
merce). 

The Honourable Mr. A. Hamid (Burma : General). 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta. C.I E (Assam • 
Non*Muhammadan). * • 

The Honourable Raja Laxmanrao Bhonslo (Central Provinces • General) 
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The Honourable Bai Bahadur Badha Krishna Jalan (Bihar and Orissa : 
Non-Muhammadan). • 

The Honourable Baja Sir Bempal Singh, K.C.I.E. (United Provinces 
Central : Non-Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri Muhammad Din (East Punjab : 
Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Babu Jagadish Chandra Bauer jee (East Bengal : Non" 
Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Mr. Bijov Kumar Basil (Bengal : Nominated Non* 
Official). 

The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy (West Bengal : Muham- 
madan). 

The Honourable Sardar Shri Jagannath Maharaj Pandit (Bombay : 
Non-Muhammadan) . 

The Honourable Mr. Muthiah David Devadoss (Nominated Indian Chris- 
tians). 

The Honourable Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, K.C I.E. (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti Garu, C.I.E. 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad Halim (United Pro- 
vinces West : Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah Muhammad Zakaullah Khan (United 
Provinces : Nominated Official). 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad (United Provinces 
Northern ; Non-Muhammadan). 


MESSAGES FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have Messages for the Council 
from His Excellency the Governor General. The Messages are in the form 
of the following Orders : — 


The first Order ; 


Panel of Chairmen. 

“In pursuance of the provisions of sub-sectym (2) of section 63 A of the Government 
of India Act , I, Edward Frederick Bindley, Baron Irwin, hereby nominate the following 
Members of the Council of State to be on the Panel of Chairmen of the said Council of State : 

In the first place, the Honourable Sir Manec\ji Dadabhoy ; in the second place , the 
Honourable Mr. K. B. Harper ; in the third place , the Honourable Rai Baha- 
dur Lola Ram Saran Das ; and lastly, the H onourable Sir C . P. Ramaswami 
Ayyar. 

New Delhi; 1 (Sd.) IRWIN , 

The 3rd February, 1931. j Viceroy and Governor General*' 
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The second Order : 

Railway Budget. 

“For the purposes of sub-section (1) of section 67 A of the Government of India Act 
and in pursuance of rule IS of the Indian Legislative Rules and of Standing Order 70 of 
the Council of State Standing Orders, I, Edward Frederick Lindley , Baron Irwin , hereby 

r oint Tuesday, the 17th February , for the presentation to the Council of State , and Friday , 
20th February or Saturday , the 21st February , according to which is not a holiday, for 
the General Discussion in the Council of State , of the statement of the estimated annual expen- 
diture and revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of Railways . 

New Delhi; 1 (Sd.) IRWIN, 

The 27th January, 1931. J Viceroy and Governor General 


The third Order : 

General Budget. 

“ For the purposes of sub-section (1 ) of section 67 A of the Government of India Act and, 
in pursuance of rule 43 of the Indian Legislative Rules and of Standing Order 70 of the Council 
of State Standing Orders , I, Edward Frederick Lindley , Baron Irwin, hereby appoint Satur- 
day, the 28th February, at 5 p.m ., for the presentation to the Council of State, and Saturday, 
the 7th March, for the General Discussion in the Council of State of the statement of the esti- 
mated annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor General in Council in respect of sub- 
jects other than Railways. 

New Delhi; | (Sd.) IRWIN , 

The 27th January , 1931. J Viceroy and Governor General." 


The fourth Order : 

“ In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section (3) of section 67 A of the Government of 
India Act, I hereby direct that the heads of expenditure specified in that sub section shall be 
open to discussion by the Council of State when the Budget is under consideration. 

(Sd.) IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General" 

(The Messages were received by the Council standing.) 


COMMITTEE ON PETITIONS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Under Standing Order 76 of 
the Council of State Standing Orders, I am required at the commencement 
of each Session to constitute a Committee on Petitions consisting of a Chair 
man and four members. The following Honourable Members have at my 
request kindly consented to preside over and serve on the Committee. I 
accordingly have much pleasure in nominating as Chairman of the Committee 
the Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna, and as members, the Honourable Sardar 
Bahadur Shivdev Singh Ubcroi, the Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan the 
Honourable Sardar Charanjit Singh and the Honourable Major Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Akbar Khan, < 



APP0INTMB3TTS TO THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN 

LEGISLATURE. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have also to announce to the 
Council that I have appointed the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha and the 
Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan to be members of the Library Committee of 
the Indian Legislature. 


POSTPONEMENT OF QUESTIONS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The next business that would 
ordinarily come before the Council in the usual course is the asking and answer- 
ing of questions. Honourable Members will have observed that there is a very 
long list for to-day which would occupy at least the hour which is usually 
allotted for questions. In view of the fact that to-day is a public holiday and 
that there is another function this afternoon that will be beginning within 
an hour, I suggest to the House that the questions for to-day should be put 
on the List of Business for to-morrow and answered then. That will be done. 


DEATHS OF SIR IBRAHIM HAROON JAFFER AND RAO BAHADUR 

D, LAXMINARAYAN. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before we proceed to any fur- 
ther business to-day, it is my painful duty to refer, to two of our late colleagues 
who have been removed by death since the last Session of the Council. Sir 
Ibrahim Haroon Jailer could not at the time of his decease be strictly regarded 
as one of our colleagues since his death occurred only a day or two after the 
last general election at which he had failed to secure his return to the Council. 
But he was a Member of this Council for so long and up to such a recent date 
that I think there are many here who knew him and who sat with him in this 
Chamber who would desire me on their behalf to make some reference to him 
and to record an expression of our sorrow and our sympathy. 

The death of Rao Bahadur D. Laxminarayan alsooccurred just a few days 
after the general election, and as a result of that election we were looking for- 
ward to the pleasure of having him here again. He was a gentleman of the 
old school, and though he had not been a Member of the Council for very long, 
yet in that short time he had made for himself a name for unfailing courtesy 
of conduct. His last act of generosity to the people of his province is well- 
known to every one here. I shall, on behalf of the Council, send to the 
bereaved members of the families of our two late colleagues a message of 
their sympathy and condolence. # 


BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 


SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the following Bills which 

< « ) 
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were passed by the legislative Assembly at its meetings held on the 19th and 
21st January, and 2nd February, 1931, namely : 

A Bill to supplement the Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) 
Act, 1930. 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Ports Act, J908, for a certain pur- 
pose. 

A Bill further to amend the Cantonments Act, 1924, for certain pur- 
poses. 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Territorial Force Act, 1920, for a 
certain purpose. 

A Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for a certain 
purpose. 

A Bill to make special provision for the administration of the port of 
Vizagapatam. 

A Bill to give effect in British India to the Treaty for the Limitation 
and Reduction of Naval Armament. 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, for a certain 
purpose. 


GOVERNOR GENERAL’S ASSENT TO BILLS. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, information has been received 
that His Excellency the Governor General has been pleased to grant his assent 
to the following Bills which were passed by the two Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature during the Simla Session, 1930, namely : 

The Indian Lac Cess Act, 1930. 

The Negotiable Instruments (Amendment) Act. 1930. 

The Indian Forest (Amendment) Act, 1930. 

The Indian Telegraph (Amendment) Act, 1930. 

The Bombay Civil Courts (Amendment) Act, 1930. 

The Benares Hindu University (Amendment) Act, 1930, 

The Hindu Gains of Learning Act, 1930. 

The Ajmer-Mcrwara Court-fees (Amendment) Act, 1930. 

The Mussulman Wakf Validating Act, 1930. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF TWO MUSLIM MEMBERS TO THE 

STANDING COMMITTEE ON PILGRIMAGE TO THE HEDJAZ, 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE (Education, Health and Lands 
Secretary) : Sir, I move : 4 

“ That this Council do procood to elect), in such manner as the Honourable the Presi- 
dent may direct, two Muslim Members to sit on the Standing Committee on Pilffrimace 
to the Hedjax. ” t 

The motion was adopted. 

Tub Honourable the PRESIDENT : In connection with this motion 
I direct that nominations shall be receivable by the Secretary up till the hour 
pf 11 O’clock to-morrow morning. 



CONGRATULATIONS TO MEMBERS WHO tfAVE RECEIVED 

HONOURS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before I adjourn the Council, 
it gives me great pleasure to refer to those who, since our last meeting, have 
received honours at the hands of His Majesty the King-Emperor. In the first 
place, I have to refer to our old friend and colleague, the Honourable Major 
Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, K.B.E., C.I.E. The mere recital of his 
name and title indicates very clearly that this is not the first time that ho has 
found a place in an Honours List. The recent conferment on him of a Knight 
Commandership of the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire has been 
a source of great pleasure and extreme satisfaction to all his numerous friends. 
He was the first representative here of the North-West Frontier Province, 
and I was delighted — and I think all of u& were delighted — to find that His 
Excellency the Governor General had so appreciated his services to this 
Council and to his province that he has again renominated him as a Member 
of this Chamber. 

We have also two new Companions of the Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. The Honourable Mr. Woodhead is an official, and as such he 
has received an honour in regard to which perhaps we cannot have the com- 
plete satisfaction of feeling that it has been conferred upon him in respect 
mainly of his work in this Council. But we have all admired the ability with 
which he has discharged his functions here, and particularly perhaps the manner 
of his dealing in this House with a subject with which,I understand, outside 
this House he has no concern. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Proinode Chandra Dutta is personally 
known to most of us to-day for the first time though we all know the details 
of his career. He is one of that large body of members of the legal profession 
who have given up a good deal of their time to public duties, and it is common 
knowledge that as a Minister of the Government in Assam he discharged his 
functions with popularity and with distinction. In welcoming him to this 
Council we heartily congratulate him on the honour conferred upon him. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, the lists of business for Wednesday, the 11th, and Thursday, the 12th, 
aro already in the hands of Honourable Members. There will be no other 
meetings of the Council this week. I shall make a further statement on 
Thursday, the 12th, regarding the probable course of business during next 
week. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
11th February, 1931. 


t i ) 




COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Wednesday , 11th February , 1931. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

The Honourable Saiyed Mohamed Padshah Sahib Bahadur (Madrasi 
Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur Shlvdev Singh Uberoi (Punjab : Sikh). 

The Honourable Sir John Perronet Thompson, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. (Delhi : 
Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Dacca- Aricha Railway. 

1. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Does considerable discontent exist in Eastern Bengal owing to the delay 
in the materialisation of the Dacca- Aricha Railway ? 

(6) Was a committee known as the Station Site Committee formed in 
Dacca in this connection ? 

(c) Was the work of the Station Site Committee suspended ? 

(d) If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons for such suspen- 
sion ? 

(e) Will Government state the time that is now taken by a journey from 
Dacca to Calcutta via Narayunganj 1 

(/) Will Government be pleased to make a statement of the cost of a 
journey from Dacca to Calcutta via Narayanganj by different classes ? 

(g) Are loss and delay caused to the public by the present travelling 
arrangements ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) Government arc aware 

that a certain amount of disappointment exists in Eastern Bengal owing to 
active construction of the Dacca- Aricha Railway having not yet been begun. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) and ( d ). The Station Site Committee has not yet functioned and cannot 
do so until the Committee appointed by the Bengal Government to conside r 
t-li© question of waterways and headways has completed its investigation as 
the siting of stations depends upon the amount of headway necessary for 
certain rivers. 

(e) 15 hours 20 minutes. 


{ 0 ) 
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• Ra. a. p. 

(j) 1st class . . . . • .. . . 35 15 9 

2nd class . . . . . . . 21 11 9 

Intermediate class . . . . . • .8103 

3rd class ... .... 563 

[g) Government are aware that the Dacca-Ariclia Railway would afford 
a quicker and cheaper route. 

Fares charged by Ini and Steamer Companies plying on the Rivers 
Ganges and Brahmaputtra. 

2. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to make a statement as to the rules on the 
basis of which fares are calculated by the inland steamer companies plying 
: on the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputtra ? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a comparative state- 
ment showing the present fares as well as the fares prevailing during the last 
five years ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) An enquiry w 7 as made 

from the Joint Inland Steamer Companies with reference to the Honourable 
Member’s question and they have replied as follows : 

“ The Inland Steamer Companies plying on the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputtra 
follow, so far as suitable and practicable, the procedure observed by the railways in con- 
junction with whom they exchange traffic in through booking. 

The Inland Steamer Companies charge in respect of third class passenger traffic on 
their steamer services up to a maximum of 4 pies per mile. The fares on the Ganges 
service are specially low to compensate passengers for the slow cargo-carrying service 
against the quicker direct rail routes available. The fares on both the Padma and 
Brahmaputtra rivers are based on a scale of 4 pies per mile.** 

(b) A copy of a statement furnished by the Joint Inland Steamer Com- 
panies is laid on the table. 

Statement . 


Stations. Fares. 

Service. Miles. Remarks. 

Between and 1931. 1926. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


j Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Ganges service Goalundo . Rajshahi . 124 190 199 By slow 

* cargo ser- 

vice stea- 
mers. 

Ditto . Do. . Rajmahat 241 2 2 3 2 1 6 Ditto. 

Ditto . ; Do,. . Monghyr . 362 2 13 3 2 9 3 Ditto. 

Do. . Patna . 444 3 7 6 2 15 3 Ditto. 


Ditto 
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Service. 

i 

Stations. 

i 

Miles. 

j 

Fart ^ 


Between J 

and 

1931. 

1926. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 ! 

3 

4 i 

5 

6 

7 

Ganges service 
(Padma). 

i 

Goalundo | 

- i 

Tarpassa 

(Lohajung). 

69 

Rs. a. p. 

1 7 0 

Rs. a. p. 

1 2 3 


Ditto 

Do. 

Naraingunge 

104 j 

2 2 9 

1 15 3 | 


Ditto 

Do. . : 

i 

Chandpur 

95 

1 15 9 

1 13 3 j 


Ditto 

Naraingunge 

1 

Do. 

37 

0 12 6 

10 0 


Ditto 

Do. . j 

Sureswar . 

35 

0 11 9 

0 14 0 1 

j 


Ditto 

Do. . ' 

i 

Tarpassa 

(Lohajung). 

35 

0 11 9 

0 14 6 

i 


Ditto 

Do. . . 

Mowah 

41 

0 13 9 

0 15 3; 

Ditto 

Do. . Nandalalpur 

50 

1 0 9 

110! 

Ditto 

Do. . J 

Kadirpur . 

53 

1 1 9 

1 0 3 j 

Ditto 

Do. 

Topakhola 

(Faridpur). 

67 

1 13 0 

1 15 3 ! 

i 

Ditto 

Chandfmr 

Sureswar . 

26 

0 8 9 

o io o ! 

Ditto 

- Do. 

Tarpassa 

(Lohajung) 

26 

0 8 9 

0 12 ft 

Ditto 

Do. 

Mowah 

32 

0 10 9 

0 12 9 

j 


Ditto 

Do. 

Nandalalpur 

41 

0 13 9 

0 14 9 


Ditto 

Do. 

Kadirpur . 

44 

0 14 9 

0 13 3 

i 

Ditto 

Do. 

Topakhola 

(Faridpur). 

78 

1 10 0 

l I 13 3 

1 


Brahmaputtra 

Goalundo . 

Sera j gunge 

68 

1 6 9 

16 6 


Ditto 

Do. 

Dhubri 

214 

4 7 6 

4 1 6 


Ditto 

Do. 

Pandu 

348 

7 4 0 

‘ 6 11 3 


Ditto 

Do. 

Tezpur 

450 

9 6 0 

8 12 0 


Ditto 

Do. 

Dibrugarh 

656 

13 10 9 

13 0 9 

1 



Telephone Service in Dacca. 

3. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(t) Will Government be pleased to make a statement of the number of sub- 
scribers to the Government telephone service in Dacca ? 

A 2 
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(it) Will Government be pleased to state the amount of subscription that 
each subscriber has fc> pay ? 

(tit) Will Government be pleased to state whether the telephone 
service in Dacca is run on commercial lines ? 

The Honourable Sib JOSEPH BHORE : (i) The Government tele- 
phone system at Dacca consists of the exchanges at Dacca and Narayanganj 
with 161 and 75 connections, respectively ; there is a free junction service 
between the two exchanges. 

(if) The annual rate of rental for a connection within 3 mile9 from either 
of the two exchanges is Rs. 200, which is the standard rate for a system of 
this &ize. 

(in) Yes. 

Functions of Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax and ojt 
Income tax Officers. 

4. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(i) Will Government be pleased to state what are the functions of the 
Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ? 

(ii) Will Government be pleased to state what are the . unctions of 
the Income-tax Officers ? 

(Hi) Will Government be pleased to define the relationship between the 
Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax and the Income-tax Officers ? 

(ir) Is the work of assessment cf Inccme-tax by the Income-tax 
Officers supervised by the Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ? 

(v) Are appeals against the decisions of Income-tax Officers heard by 
the Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : (i) to (Hi). The 
attention of the Honourable Member is invited to paragraph 24 of the Instruc- 
tions in the Income-tax Manual, where he will find the information he seeks. 
It is difficult to compress it within the limits of an answer to a question. If 
he does not possess a copv -f the Income-tax Manual he will find one in the 
Library of this House. 

(iv) Under the control of the Commissioner of Income-tax the Assistant 
Commissioners exercise general administrative supervision ovei the work of 
Income-tax Officers. They are not supposed, nor have they any power, to 
interfere in individual assessments, iust as the Commissioner of Income-tax 
is not supposed, and has no power, to interfere in the Assistant Commissioner’s 
appellate work. 

\v) Ye». 


Receipts from the Jute Tax in Bengal, etc. 

5. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(i) Will Government be pleased to make a statement of the receipts from 
the jute tax in Bengal ? 

(ff) Will Government be pleased to state how this money is generally 
disposed of ? 
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(tit) Do Government intend to advance money to the Government of 
Bengal for the distribution of loans on reasonable security among the Bengal 
cultivators ? 


The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : (i) The amount realised 
from the export duty on jute during the last five years has been as follows : 


1925.26 . 

1926 - 27 . 

1927 - 28 . 

1928 - 29 . 

1929 - 30 . 


Rs. 

3 , 67 , 66,343 

3 , 94 , 55,232 

4 , 59 , 37,164 

4 , 21 , 43,294 

4 , 65 , 73,884 


(ii) The proceeds of the duty are credited to the general revenues of the 
Central Government. 

(iii\ The distribution of talcavi advance., is a matter for the Local 
Government. No application for an additional advance from the Provincial 
Loans Fui d for this purpose has yet been received by the Government of Indian 


Creation of a Central Jute Committee, etc 


6. The Honourable Babu JAGADTSH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
ft) Will Government be pleased to make a statement as to what they have 
lone to give effect to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
julture, especially in regard to the question of the formation of the Central 
Jute Committee ? 

(ii) Was there a joint conference of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
md the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta on the subject 
Df propaganda in regard to the restriction of jute cultivation ? 

(in) Will Government be pleased to make a statement of the recom- 
mendations of this conference in regard to this subject ? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : (t) A report on the progress 
made in giving effect to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India is available in the Library of the House. The recom- 
mendation of the Commission that a Central Jute Committee should be es- 
tablished has been accepted by the Government of India, who have decided 
to undertake legislation forthwith for the creation of this Committee. Their 
?onclusions as to the functions of the Committee, its personnel and the manner 
n which it should be financed have recently been communicated to the Local 
Governments concerned, who have been asked to submit any criticisms or 
suggestions which, after consultation with the commercial and other interests 
concerned, they may have to offer at an early date, in order that Government 
may proceed with the proposed legislation with the least possible delay. 

(ii) Yes. 

(Hi) A copy of the resolutions passed by the Conference is placed on the 
table. 


Resolutions pawed by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce and other commercial bodies. 

1. “Whereas the position of the varied interests connected with jute is admittedly 
very serious ; whereas something should be done to relieve the position and whereas 
until the Government are consulted and they make known what measures are feasible 
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from their point of view, it ie difficult to arrive at concrete schemes, therefore, this Con- 
ference is of opinion thfkt the President be and is hereby requested to invite the 
Honourable the Finance Member of the Government of Bengal, the Director of Agricul- 
ture, the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the Honourable the Minister in charge 
of the Department of Agriculture to fix an early date on which they can meet the members 
at this Conference at Calcutta for the purpose. ” 

2. “ This Conference recognises the need for propaganda for the restriction of next 
year’s jute crop and is of opinion that the ‘ modus operandi ’ thereof should be decided 
upon after discussion in the Conference with the Government officials. ” 

3. “ In the opinion of thirf Confftroncd the Government should expedite the formation 
of the Central Jute Committee recommended by the Royal Commission on Agriculture ”, 

Progress ok Civil Aviation in India. 

7. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(t) Will Government be pleased to make a statement as to the progress of 
Civil Av'ation schemes in this country ? 

(ii) Are Government considering the desirability of having an Air Mai* 
service in the country ? 

(in) If so, will Government be pleased to make a statement regarding 
details ? 

(iv) Are Government considering any schemes in regard to a passenger 
service by air ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : (i) I would refer the 
Honourable Member to the proceedings of the Standing Finance Committee, 
dated 17th January, 1930, Volume TX, No. 14. 

(ii) Yes, provided that the necessary funds can be made available. 

(in) Details will be submitted to the Standing Finance Committee in duo 
course and will subsequently bo found in the published proceedings of thw 
Committee. 

(iv) Yes. 

Recruitment of the Lower Subordinate Staff on the Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

8. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(t) Will Government be pleased to make a statement regarding the recruit- 
ment of the lower subordinate staff on the Eastern Bengal Railway ? 

(ii) Are there standing orders of the Railway Board directing railway 
administrations to give preference to candidates from the minority communi- 
ties in the matter of appointments ? 

(Hi) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing 
the number of subordinate appointments filled up during the past year and the 
names, qualifications and nationalities of the candidates who have been 
appointed to the&e vacancies ? € 

(iv) What steps do Government propose to take to safeguard the interests 
of the minority communities in Eastern Bengal in the matter of railway 
appointments ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A WOODHEAD: ( i ) In the Medical and 
Traffic Departments of the Eastern Bengal Railway recruitment of lower 
subordinate staff is made through selection boards and this method is in 
course of extension to other Departments of the railway. 
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(iij No. The general principles followed in the recruitment of subordi- 
nate esta olishment on Railways are — 


(a) Members of all classes or communities possessing the necessary 

qualifications are eligible for appointment to any branch of 
railway service. 

(b) When recruitment is conducted by means of competitive exami- 

nations one-third of the vacancies should be reserved for the 
redress of marked communal inequalities. W hen recruitment 
is carried on otherwise than by competitive examination steps 
should be taken to prevent an undue preponderance of any one 
class or community . 

{n) No candidate should lie admitted who does not possess the quali- 
fications laid down as the minimum necessary for the work to 
be done. 

(iii) The information asked for is not available and Government do not 
consider that its value would be commensurate with the labour and expense 
of its collection. 

(»*;) Beyond the application by the Eastern Bengal Railway of the gene- 
ral principles stated in ( ii ) above, Government do not propose any special 
safeguards for minority communities in Eastern Bengal. 


Loans ro the Nawab of Dacca. 

9. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

i. Will Government be pleased to state if the Nawab of Dacca has taken any 
loan from the Government of India ? 

2. If so, will Government be pleased to state the amount of the loan 
as well as the terms on which the loan was granted ? 

3. Will Government be pleased to state the year in which the loan was 
granted as well as the circumstances under which the Jean was granted ? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state the rate of interest of this loan ? 

6. Do Government borrow money at a rate of interest higher than the 
rate of interest that this loan carries with it ? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : 1 . Yes, 

2, 3 and 4. The total amount of the loans advanced to the Nawab is 
Rs. 3,40,000, made up of a loan of Rs. 2,50,000 advanced in 1928 and one of 
R8. 90,000 advanced in 1930, at a rate of interest at 3 per cent, per annum. 

5. Yes. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHA- 
DUR : Is it also a fact that the Government has advanced similar loans to 
several other persons, as for instance 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable*Member must 
not make a speech of use arguments. 

The Honourable Saiyed MOHAMED PADSHAH SAHIB BAHA- 
DUR : I will give an instance. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member is 
not asking for information, he is proceeding to give it. 

Repayment of the Loans made by the Government of India to the 

Nawab of Dacca. 

10. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

1. Was the estate of the Nawab of Dacca brought under the Court of Wards 
because the Government of India advanced a loan to the Nawab ? 

2. Will Government he pleased to state : 

(i) Who is the present Manager of the Court of Wards administering 
the Nawab ’s estate 2 

(it) Who was the last Manager ? 

3. Will Government be pleased to state what amount is paid monthly 
by the estate towards the repayment of the Government of India loan ? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state how long the repayment 
has been going on at this rate ? 

5. Will Government be pleased to state the present income of the 
estate ? 

6. Will Government be pleased to state what was the income of the 
estate when repayment of the debt at the above rate was begun ? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : The information is being 
obtained from the Government of Bengal, and will be communicated to the 
Honourable Member on receipt. 

Grant of a fresh Loan to the Nawab of Dacca. 

11. The Honourable Babj JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 

] . Do the Government of India propose to grant a fresh loan to the Nawab 
of Dacca ? 

2. If so, will Government be plea 0 ed to state the reasons for the loan ? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : 1 . No such proposal is under 

the consideration of Government. 

2. Does not arise. 

Provision of Waiitng Rooms # at certain Stations on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway. 

12. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
(i) Are there no waiting rooms at terminus stations on the Eastern Bengal 
Railway at : 

1. Goalundo. 

2. Sirajganj. 
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3. JagAnnathganj. 

4. Fulohari-ghat. 

5. Bahadurabad ? 

(it) If not, do Government intend to provide accommodation for all 
classes of passengers at these places at an early date ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (i) The Agent, Eastern 
Bengal Railway, reports that at Goalundo there is a third class waiting shed' 
and upper class waiting rooms on the landing stage flat. At Sirajganj and 
Jagannathganj a steamer is alongside when trains arrive and remains along- 
side till trains depart. At Fulchari-ghat and Bahadurabad there are upper 
class waiting rooms on the landing stage flat. The steamer is usually along- 
side when trains arrive. 

(it) Government have not received complaints of a lack of accommoda^ 
tion at these places, but I will have a copy of the Honourable Member’s ques- 
tion sent to the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway, for his consideration. 


Effects of the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

13. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

l.Will Government be pleased to make a statement showing the effects 
of the Civil Disobedience movement on : 

(a) The general revenue administration . 

(ft) The excise administration. 

(c) The educational institutions in general ? 

2. Will Government be pleased to make a statement as to whether it 
has resulted in any loss of life ? 

3. If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement with 
status and the names of places where such deaths took place ? 

4. Will Government be pleased to specify how many among those dead, 
are Hindus and how many Muhamir.adans ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : 1 and 2. As the Honour- 
able Member will realise it is not possible to make a statement of the nature 
he contemplates within the limits of a reply to a question. His Excellency 
the Viceroy dealt with some of the mo.e important results of the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement in his speech on the 17th January to which T would in- 
vite the Honourable Member’s attention. 

3 and 4. I lay on the table a statement giving the casualties among the 
public up to the 31st July, 1930, resulting from firing and also the casualties 
among the police and military up to the same date. I have called for similar 
information from Local Governments in respect of the period between 1st 
August and 30th November last and will communicate it to the Honour- 
able Member in due course. 

It should be understood that since this statement relates to casualties from 
firing only it necessarily understates the casualties resulting from the Civil- 
Disobedience movement. 
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Statement of casualties . 



Casualties among 
the Public. 

Casualties among 
Police. 

Casualties among 
Military. 

Provinces. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Killed. 

i 

Wounded. | Killed. 

i 

| Wounded. 

Madras — 


April 

t930. 




Madras City, April 
27th. 

2 

6 

(one died 
subse- 
quently.) 


* * 



Bombay — 







Victoria Terminus, 
4th April (Railway 
strike). 


7 

(one died 
subse- 
quently). 


24 



Bhusaval, 6th April 

♦1 

*2 

§ 9 



, , 

(Railway strike). 







Kurla, 6th April 

§ # 

1 

, , 

2 



(Railway strike). 







Karnchi, 16th April . 

Bengal— 

1 

6 

(one of 
whom 
died 
subse- 
quently). 


18 



Calcutta, 1st April . 

: 7 

j 59 

•• 

57 

•• 

-s . 

Calcutta, 15th April . 

i •• 

i 

i 

i 

! 

3 

i 

, 

j 

• • i 

j 

i 

i 

62 

(includes 
20 mem- 
bers of 
fire 

brigade). 


: 

24 -Parganas, 24th 

April. 

1 

! 

3 

• • 

12 

1 

, 

• • 

• • 

Chittagong, 18th, 

19th and 22nd April. 

j 10 

1 terro- 
| rists. 

1 

1 

1 

| 2 

1 terrorists. 

(Both 
| died sub- 
| sequent- 

1 iy.) 

1 

4 

3 

1 

i 

l 

Noakhali (Feni), 23rd 
April. 

1 

i 

! «■ 

• • 

3 

: 

1 

i 

! 

! 

Chittagong, 24th April 

! i 

! (terro- 
' rist). 

i 

i 

! 

•• 

' 

! 

i 

1 

! 

I 

North-West Frontier 1 30 

Province (Peshawar), (approxi- 
23rd April. . jmately). 

33 

(approxi- 

mately). 

• • 

3 

1 

9 

i 

j 

i 


* These calualties were the result of an accident. 
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Casualties among 
the Public. 

Casualties among 
Police. 

Casualties among 
Military. 

Provinces. 

Killed. 

I 

Wounded. 

1 

Killed, j 

i 

Wounded. 

i 

Killed. j Wounded. 

i 

i 

i 

May, 1930. 

i 



Madras, May, 1930 . j 

1 

• • i 

2 

! 

•• 

.. 

Bombay — 

Sholapur, 7th May . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

31 

j 

Sholapur, 8th May . 

12 

28 

2 

30 

.. 

Wadla Salt Pans, 
24th May. 

.. 

i 

1 

.. 

9 

.. 

Bhendy Bazar, 26th 
and 27th May. 

5 

67 

•• 

16 


Bengal — 

Howrah, 6th May 

. . 

6 


1 

. 

. . 

Chittagong, 7th May . 

3 

insur- 
gents 
and 1 
other. 

1 

insurgent 
(who died 
subse- 
quently) 
and 6 
others (2 
of whom 
died 
subse- 
quently). 

* 

1 


Mymensingh, 14th 

May. 

Midnapur, Gopinath- 
pur, 20th May. 

1 

i 

! " 

Between 
30 to 40. 

* • 

44 

(includes 

1 Addi- 
tional 
Magistrate 
and 11 
Excise 
staff). 

12 

i 

1 

Dacca, 26th and 27th 
May (Communal 
riot). 

Lillooah, E. I. Rail- 
way, 29th May. 

2 

i 

1 

5 

• 

•• 

. . j 

i 

! 

i 

i 

Midnapur (Pratap- 
dighi), 31st May. 

2 

2 

•• 


i 

. . i 

i 

United Provinces — 
Lucknow, 26th May . 

1 

About 42 
(2 died 
subse- 
quently). 

•• 

34 

i 

. . • 

i 

i 

! 

J 
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• 

Casualties among 
the Public. 

Casualties among 
Police. 

Casualties among 
Military. 

Provinces. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Killed. 

Wounded. 

Killed. 

I 

Wounded. 

1 

1 

Punjab — 


May , 1930 

— contd. 




Kalu, Jhelum Dis- 
trict, May 18th. 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 


Burma — 







Kangoon, last week 
of May. 

5 

37 

•• 

29 



North-West Frontier 
Province. 

17 

37 

1 

13 


1 

Delhi, 6th May . 

4 

40 

• • 

38 


• • 



June , 1930 




Madras 

3 

18 

. . 

3 


• • 

Bagmari (Midnapur), 1st 
June, 1930. 

2 

3 

•• 

6 


•• 

Checliuahat (Midnapur), 
6th Juno, 1930. 

•• 

11 

2 

4 


•• 

Narendia (Midnapur), 
6th June, 1930. 

•• 

19 


8 


•• 

Fakirhat (Midnapur), 
10th June, 1930. 


1 

(died 

subse- 

quently). 

• • 

1 



Kherai (Midnapur), 11th 
June, 1930. 

•• 

21 

•• 

10 

•• 

•* 

Bamnagar (Bakarganj) 

•• 

1 


1 

•• 

•• 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

3 

i 

! 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4 

5 


i 

July , 1930. 




Madras 

2 

9 

. . 

. . 

• . 


Khersai (Midnapur), 2nd 
July, 1930. 

t . . ! 

i 

. i 


11 

•• 

•• 

KeBhoreganj (Mymen- 
singh). 

•• ! 

i 

11 

•• 

5 

•• 

• • 

Saran (Etah), 11th July, 
1830. 

5 

19 

•• 

34 

•• 


Amunagar Sarai (Meerut) 

■ ! 

, , 

•• 

•• 

•• 



tt 
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Provinces. 

Casualties among 
the Public. 

Casualties amoi% 
the Police. . 

Casualties among 
the Military. 

Killed. Wounded. 

Killed. 

| Wounded. 

| Killed. 

Wounded. 


Jubbulpore, 19th July, 
1930. 

July, mo 
6 

— contd. 

83 

(Mostly 
slightly 
injured 
by stone 
throw- 

'• 

•• 

Bombay, 5th July, 1930 

.. ' 

•• 

ing.) 

! 

•• 

2 


Alleged Withdrawal of the System of Trial by Jury from certain 

Areas. 

14. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE: 

1. Will Government bo pleased to make a statement of the areas in which 
the jury system of trial prevail* ? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state whether this system has been 
withdrawn from any particular area during the last four months ? 

3. If so, will Government be pleased to make a statement of the places 
from which this system has been withdrawn ?, 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : Under sub-section (I) of 
section 269 of the Criminal Procedure Code Local Governments have full 
power to declare the areas in which the trial of all offences, or any articular 
class of offences shall be by jury, and to revoke or alter any such order. Gov- 
ernment have no information as to whether, any such order has been altered 
or revoked during the period mentioned by the Honourable Member. 

Attempts on the Lives of Government Officials. 

15. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

1. Will Government be pleased to make a statement as to the number of 
Government officials whose lives have been attacked during the current 
year ( 

2. Will Government be pleased to make a. btatcment as to the number 
of police officials whose Hvcb have been so attacked ? 

3. Will Government be pleased to specify the number of deaths — 

{%) in the case of police officials ; 

(ii) in the case of other officials ? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state the number of cases in which the 
culprits involved in these criminal assaultsPhave been detected and punished ? 

5. Are Government in a position to make a statement regarding the 
reasons which inspired these culprits to make these assaults ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : 1 — 4. A statement giving 
the information as far as available is laid on the table. 

5. One may suppose that the outrages were committed in pursuance 
of a general policy to terrorise officials. It is not possible to say what motive 
inspired each individual assailant. 






Statement of murders or attempts on the lives of Government officials and others since 1st January , 1930. 
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Location op Punitive Police in certain Areas. 

16. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

1. W. ; ll Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the num- 
ber of places all over India where punitive police have been stationed during 
the current year, stating the causes that led to their being so stationed ? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state who pays the cost tor the 
maintenance of such forces ? 

3. Will Government be pleased to state the principle on which the tax: 
for maintenance of such police is levied ? 

4. Are Government a ware if in the matter of levying the punitive police 
tax any persons or communities have been exempted from the payment of 
the tax ? 

5. If so, will Government be pleased to state the reasons justifying such 
incidence of taxation ? 

The Honourable Mu. H. W. EMERSON : 1,4 and 5. I regret that 
the Government of Tndia are not in possession of the information the Honour- 
able Member wants. The quartering of additional police and exemption of 
any class or community from payment of the cost are matters entirely within 
the discretion of Local Governments. 

2 and 3. The Honourable Member is referred to sections 16 and 15Aof 
Act V of 1861, section 25 of the Bombay District Police Act, 1890, section 20 
of the Madras City Police Act, 1888, and section 24 of the Rangoon Police Act 
1899. 


Levy of a Terminal Tax on Passengers passing through 
Narayanganj, Goalundo, etc. 

17. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE, 

1. Will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that a terminal tax is 
levied on passengers passing through Narayanganj, Goalundo, Sirajganj 
and Fuichari-ghat ? 

2. Will Government be pleased to state the rate at which this tax is 
levied ? 

3. Will Government be pleased to state the total amount of the 
terminal tax levied annually at the different places referred to above '( 

4. Will Government be pleasea to make a statement as to the use to 
which this money is put ? 

The Honour vble Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : 1. A ghat charge (and not 
a terminal tax) is levied on passengers passing through the stations mention- 
ed. 

2. The charge is one anna for a single journey and two annas for return 
journey on passengers passing though Narayanganj, Sirajganj and Fulchari 
ghat. For passengers passing through Goalundo the charge is twice this 
rate. 

3. The total amount collected during the year 1929-30 was about 
Rs. 1,64,000. 

4 . The money collected is utilised towards the expenditure involved in 
shifting and maintaining the ghats and providing facilities and comforts for 
passengers. 
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Action taken on the Recommendations of the Conferences of .the 
• Inspectors-General of Prisons. 

18. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI 
CHETTI GARU : Will Government be pleased to state what action has been 
taken in regard to the recommendations of the Conferences of the Inspectors- 
General of Prisons of all provinces held from the year 1925 ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON • Prison Administration is 
under the Devolution Rules a provincial subject ; subject to legislation by the 
Indian Legislature. The Government of India have asked Local Governments 
to take such action as they deemed necessary or where financial considerations 
were involved practicable in the case of such recommendations as were of 
purely provincial concern. Those recommendations which involved central 
legislation, or raised general questions of policy have been examined by the 
Government of India. The former have been engaging the close attention of 
the Government of India, but it has not vet been found possible to reach final 
decisions. The latter have either been disposed of or are under discussion with 
Local Governments. 

Recommendations of the Civil Jusuce Committee. 

19. The Honourable £)iwan Bahadur G. N VRAYANASWAMI 
CHETTI GARU : Will Government be pleased to state whether and 
how far the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee were given effect 

to? 


The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : In the case of the recom- 
mendations of the Civil Justice Committee in which action was directly with- 
in the competence of the Government of India 37 recommendations have been 
given effect to or are under consideration, and 72 have not been proceeded 
with. These figures do not include the many recommendations in which action 
was within the competence of the Local Governments or High Courts or the 
presiding officers of courts. 

Local Advisory Committees of the Eastern Bengal Railway, the 

East Indian Railway, the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the 

Assam Bengal Railway. 

20. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 

l. Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing the 
names of gentlemen who constitute the Local Advisory Committee of : — 

(а) the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

(б) the East Indian Railway. 

(c) the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

(d) the Assam Bengal Railway. 

2. Will Government be pleased to state the principle on vhich the selec- 
tion of Guse members is based ? 

3. Will Government be pleased to state as to who makes these selections ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : 1. I am having a state- 

ment placed in the Library giving the names asked for as obtained from 
information printed in the current Time Tables of the four Railways in 
question. 
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2 and 3. The rules governing the appointment of members of Local 
Advisory Committees vary to some extent on different railways. On State- 
managed Railways the instructions are that the number of members should be 
decided by * circumstances and should be subject to a maximum of 12, that 
the Agent should be ex-officio chairman and that the remaining members 
should be constituted on the following lines : — 

(a) Two Local Government members nominated by the Local Govern- 

ment in whose jurisdiction the headquarters of the railway is 
situated. 

(b) Three representatives of the Legislative Council of the Government 

in whose jurisdiction the headquarters of the railway in question 
is situated. These members should be selected to represent 
rural interests and the travelling public and need not neces- 
sarily be members of the Council. 

(c) One member from the local municipality or corporation at the 

railway headquarters. 

(d) Five members representing industries, commerce and trade. The 

method of selecting the non-official members is left largely to 
local discretion, the members representing industries, commerce 
and trade being ordinarily drawn from important local bodies 
representing predominant trade interests, and the actual selec- 
tion of such bodies being made by the Railway Administration 
in consultation with the Local Government. Once their 
selection is made, it is left to the local bodies to nominate or 
elect their representatives. This arrangement has been 
adopted with certain modifications by the majority of Company- 
managed Railways. 

Moplah Prisoners. 

21. The Honourable Dtwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI 
CHETTI GARU : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(1) the total number of prisoners convicted in connection with the 

Moplah rebellion in the Madras Presidency in the year 1921 ; , 

(2) the number of prisoners who were given the benefit of premature 

and conditional release in the years succeeding ; 

(3) the number of prisoners still undergoing imprisonment in the various 

jails in the Madras Presidency and also the Andaman Islands. 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : (1) The number of persons 
convicted in connection with the Moplah rebellion in 1921 was 10^167, of 
whom 2,347 were still serving their sentences at the end of 1930, the remainder 
having been released. 

(2) I regret that I have not exact figures of premature releases but the 
information available shows that Vhese exceed 6,000. 

(3) 1,541 in jails in the Madras Presidency and 806 in the Andamans. 

Number of Political Detenus in British Indta. 

22. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
1. Will Government be pleased to lay a statement on the table showing the 
number of persons detained in British India for alleged political offences ? 
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2. Will Government be pleased to specify the different nationalities to 
which they belong, giving definitely the number of persons belonging to each 
nationality ? 

3. Will Government be pleased to state the provisions of law under 
which these persons have been so detained ? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state whether these detenus are 
treated as ordinary prisoners ? 

5. Will Government be plensed to make a statement as to the arrange- 
ments that have been made for providing suitable food, comforts and proper 
sanitary conditions for the se detenus ? 

6. Will Government be pleased to make a statement if proper facilities 
are provided to enable these detenus to have interviews with their friends 
and relations ? 

7. Will Government be pleased to state if any newspapers are provided 
for the use of these detenus ? 

8. If so, will Government be pleased to lay on the table a list of such 
newspapers ? 

9. Will Government be pleased to specify how many of these detenus 
are male and how many female ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : 1,2 and 3. I place on the 
table a statement showing the number of persons detained under Regulations 
and the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act No. VI of 1930 and the nationa 
lities or communities to which they belong. 

4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. These persons are subject to a different code of rules 
and enjoy special concession in the matter of food, clothing and comforts. 
Adequate facilities for interviews with friends and relations are granted and 
newspapers are also supplied to them, but I have no information as to what 
newspapers are actully supplied at the different places. 

9. They are all males. 


— 

Number. 

In Jail. 

At largo. 

Under surveillance 
or restricted to 
certain areas. 

Nationality. 

( f 0 Bengal Regulation HI 
of 1818." 

46 

4 

42 

3 Muhammadans. 

29 Afghans. 

1 Sikh. 

1 Rajput. 

1 Manipuri. 

11 Kachins. 

(&) Madras Regulation 11 
of 1819. 

218 

15 

• 203 

All Moplahs. 

(c) Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. 

397 

*395 

2 

All except 3 Muham- 
madans, 1 Jain and 

1 Sikh are Hindus. 

Total 

661 

399 

262 


* Includes 135 detained under section 2 (1) Id) of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act. * 
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. Supersessions in the Geological Survey of India 

23. The Honorable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA * BANERJEE : 

1. Will Government be pleased to stat3 the rules in regard to promotion 
to higher appointments in the Department of Geological Survey, 
Government of India ? 

2. Has the Public Service Commission recommended that 25 per cent, 
of promotions to higher appointments should be reserved for men already in 
the department ? 

3. If so, will Government be pleased to state if this recommendation has 
been given effect t3 ? 

4. Will Government be pleased to state if there have been any cases of 
supersession in the Department of Geological Survey in contravention of the 
recommendation of the Public Service Commission ? 

6. If so, will Government be pleased to state the grounds on which 
such supersession has been allowed ? 

6. Do Government propose to take steps to see that such supersessions 
do not happen in future \ 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : 1. The Honourable Membei 
is apparently referring to the promotion of Sub-Assistants to the grade oi 
Assistant Superintendents in the Geological Survey of India. No specify 
rules have been framed on the subject but the policy of the Government oi 
India is that, subject to the reservation that no Sub-Assistant will be pro- 
moted to the Superior Service unless he is fully qualified for such promotion 
not less than 25 per cent, of the vacancies occurring in the grade of Assistant 
Superintendents in the Geological Survey of India should be filled by the 
promotion of Sub- Assistants. 

2. No. 

3. Does not arise. 

4. No. 

5. and 6. Do not arise. 


Representation of Muhammadans, Hindus, Anglo-Tndians, etc., in 
the Railway Department. 

24. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ : Will Govern 
ment kindly state : 

(а) How many Muhammadans, Hindus, Anglo-Tndians and persons fron 

other communities are appointed to the clerical and other post: 
of responsibility in the Government Railway Department ii 
British India ? 

(б) Are these posts filled up the basis of a fixed system of percentage 

of population or otherwise ? 

(c) If on the basis of a percentage system, what are the numbers of post.* 
given to the various communities ; and is this proportional 
representation strictly maintained when making appointments ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : {a) Government regre! 
that they are not prepared to supplement with figures for particular classes 
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0 f posts the information in regard to communal representation in Railway 
services given fa the Annual Administration Report on Indian Railways. 

(b) The policy of Government as regards the recruitment of subordinate 
establishment on Railways is set forth in Railway Board’s letter No. 2395-E., 
dated 23rd May, 1929, a copy of which is in the Library. This policy is direct- 
ed towards the prevention of a preponderance of any one class or community 
in the railway services and not towards representation of communities on 
nnv fixed percentage basis. 

(c) Does not arise. 


Grievances ov tiie Staff of Currency Office. 

25. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : Will Government 
be pleased to state (a) whether the Honourable the Finance Member had a 
discussion with some M eml era of the Legislate e Assembly in connection, 
with the grievances of the Currency Office staff and, if so, what points 
were put forward by the Members ? 

( b ) Were all the points raised in the discussion included in the terms 
of reference of the Enquiry Committee appointed by the Government l 

(c) If the answer to (b) is in the negative, will Government bo pleased 
to state what points were not included in the terms of reference and the 
reasons for their non-incliuion ? 

The Honourable Sra ARTHUR McWATTERS : (a) to (c). In March 
last the Honourable the Finance Memoer received a deputation consisting of 
five Members of the Legislative Assembly on behalf of the Currency staff. 
The main points discussed w'ere : 

(1) Whether the conditions of pay and service of the cleiical staff in 

the Currency Offices ought to be on a par with those of similar 

staff in the Accounts Offices. 

(2) Whether the initial pay of the Currency staff was below the mini- 

mum living wage. 

(3) Were the shroffs in the Currency Offices fairly treated in the matter 

of pay having regard to the work which they do in compari- 
son with shroffs employed in private banks. 

(4) Whether the staffs in the Cawnpore, Lahore and Karachi Currency 

Offices had been fairly treated as regards pay. 

(5) Whether it was possible to give additional relief to existing members 

of the Currency staff. 

The first three points Government undertook to investigate and they were 
included in the terms of reference of the Enquiry Committee. The fourth 
point, regarding the rate of increment in the Cawnpore and Lahore Currency 
Offices and the levelling up of the pay of the Karachi Office to the Bombay 
standard, was left for examination in the Finance Department without the 
assistance of the Committee. The fifth point raised a question of principle 
affecting all Government offices and couki not be accepted by Government. 
It was subsequently decided to make the enquiry a model one, restricted to 
the Bombay Currency Office and the terms of reference were altered accord- 
togly. 
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Recommendations of the Enquiry Committee appointed in connection 
with the Staff of Currency Offices. 

26. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE: Will Government be 
pleasid to state (a) the personnel and terms of reference of the Enquiry 
Committee appointed in connection with the Currency Office staff and 
whether their report lias been received by the Government ? 

(6) if the answer to the last portion of the above is in the affirmative, 
whether the recommendations made by the Committee will be given 
immediate effect to ? 

(c) If not, from what date it is proposed to give effect to the recom- 
mendations ? 

The Honourable Sir, ARTHUR McWATTERS : A copy of the terms 
of reference as finally adopted is laid on the table. Mr. J. C. Nixon, I.C.S. 
/formerly Accountant General, Bombay), presided over the Enquiry Com- 
mittee, the members of which were Mr. A. G. Gray, Manager of the Bank of 
India, Limited, and Mr. S. N. Pochkhanawala, Managing Director, Central 
Bank of India, Limited. The report of the Committee has been received 
and their recommendation for an increase of pay of shroffs in the Bombay 
Currency Office, which has been accepted by Government and approved by 
the Standing Finance Committee, will be given effect from the 1st March 
1931 ; similar readjustment in the scales of pay of shroffs in all the Currency 
Offices being made from the same date. 


Terms of reference oj the Currency Offices Enquiry Committee . 

(rr) To examine the nature and quality of the work done by the clerical staff in the 
Bombay Currency office and in the office of the Accountant General, Bombay ; and to 
report whether the disparity is great enough to justify the existing disparity in pay scales. 
A comparison should also be made with conditions prevailing for similar staff in the 
Bombay Customs, Posts and Telegraphs and Mint. 

(h) To determine and report with reference to the minimum pay of servants of the 
local Government in parallel clerical grados, whether the minimum in the Bombay Currency 
office constitutes a living wage and whether, according to the standards of the Bombay 
Government the scales are reasonably adopted throughout their course to the style of life 
of the typo of men recruited for the purpose. The Committee will be provided with 
statements of the clerical pay scales sanctioned by the Bombay Government for offices 
doing similar work in Bombay. 

(c) To examine the conditions of service and amount and responsibility of work done 
by Bank shroffs in Bombay as compared with the pay scales, quota of work and degree 
of responsibility of the shroffs in the Currency offices and Mints, and to report whether 
there is any case for raising the pay of the Currency office shroffs. 


All-India Currency Union Bulletin. 

27. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : Will Government be 
pleased to atat ' (a) whether they are aware of the publications of the All-India 
Currency Union Bulletin ? 

(6) If so, whether any action is taken by the officers concerned t< 
remove the complaints described therein ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : Government ar< 
aware of the publication of the Bulletin but in accordance with the ordinary 
procedure, no action is taken on any point raised therein until it is com muni 
cated officially through the pi escribed channel. 
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Abolition of # rHE two Appointments of Deputy Controllers of the 
Currency in India. • 

28. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : Will Government be 
deased to state (a) whether there were three offices of the Deputy Con- 
joint o! the Currency in India ? 

(b) Whether one of them has now been abolished and whether any 
javing was thereby effected ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what will be the annual saving 
ii the remaining two offices are abolished ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : (a) Yes. 

(6) The post of Deputy Controller of the Currency, Northern India, was 
abolished in July 1928. The annual saving is roughly Rs. 44,000. 

(c) This part of the question apparently contemplates the abolition of the 
two offices and not merely the abolition of the posts of the Deputy Controllers. 
It would be quite impossible to do without the administrative work done by 
these offices and I am unable to see how any other suitable arrangements 
could be made. It is impossible to estimate savings in a hypothetical contin- 
gency which could never arise. 


Exports and Imports of Agricultural Products during the last 

Five Yfars. 

29. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 
Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a comparative statement 
showing the quantity and value of the exports and imports of various agricul- 
tural products during the last five years including the current financial year ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : The Honourable Member 
is eferred to the Annual Statements and Monthly Accounts of the Sea-borne 
Trade of British India, copies of which are in the Library. 


Period for the Retention of Value Payable Parcels in Post Offices. 

30. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 
Has Government considered the advisability of cancelling the reduction of 
the period of V. P. Ps. remaining in post offices from 10 to 3 days for 
delivery ? 

Ttie Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : The Government have re- 
ceived several representations on the subject, and they are giving their careful 
consideration to them. # 

Running of an Express Train via the Loop Line from Howrah to New 

Delhi. 

31. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 

Do Government propose to run an express, or faster train than hitherto, 
from Howrah to New Delhi vid the Loop line, for the convenience of passen- 
gers ? ’ 
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The Honourable Mr. T. A. WOODHEAD : It is not possible for 
Government bo take any part in the arrangement of time tables. Copies of 
the question and of this answer will be sent to the Agent, East Indian Rail- 
way. 


Restoration of Dry Cows to a Milk-bearing Condition. 

32. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH: 
With reference to the Honourable the Home Member’s remarks made in 
course of the debate in the Legislative Assembly on 22nd January, 1930, will 
Government be pleased to state whether they have since considered the 
question of “ cows which have ceased to be milk-bearing in cities and which 
might be restored to a milk-bearing condition ”? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : The Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research are collecting data as to the rates at which it is a paying 
proposition to transport the milch cows which are at present slaugtered in 
the cities after one lactation back to stock raising districts. 

Income of the Kanora Valley Railway. 

33. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
Government kindly state : 

(a) what was the income during the year ending 31st March, 1930, of 

the Kangra Valley Railway from (1) coaching, (2) carriage of 
goods of the Mandi Hydro-Electric Scheme, (3) carriage of goods 
other than of the Mandi Hydro-Elcctric Scheme ; 

(b) what, allowing for the guarantee of the Punjab Government, has 

been the nett income of this Railway during this period after 
deducting the cost of working and interest on capital ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD: The Agent of the North 
Western Railway has been asked for this information and it will be sent to 
the Honourable Member as soon as it is received. 


Expenditure on the Indian State Railways Central Publicity 

Bureau. 

34. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 
(i) Will Government kindly state what has been the total cost of maintain- 
ing the Publicity Department of the Indian State Railways firstly, in India 
and secondly, overseas ? 

(it*) What 1ms been the special increase in revenue from first and 
second class fares attributable to the work of this Department ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (t) The figures for the Indian 
State Railways Central Publicity Bureau for the year 1929-30 which are, I 
think, what my Honourable friend requires, are as follows : 

(a) In India — a net amount of Rs. 5,62,987 ; namely, Rs. 7,98,582, 
less receipts of Rs 2,35,595. 

(/>) Overseas — Rs. £,47,370. 
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/»») T am afraid it is not possible to say exactly what 4ncrease in the first 
and second class passenger fares was obtained as a result of this expenditure, 
which was not, of course, entirely on encouraging first and second class passen- 
ger traffic. But owing to the general trade depression and the political situa- 
tion in India, it is certain that the results were not as good as they might 
otherwise have been. It is known that many tourists cancelled their trips 
to India which they had arranged to make in January, February and March, 
1930. 

Concessions granted to’the Army Department by the Indian State 

Railways. 

35. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 

( i ) What was the total sum of the usual concessions given to the Army 
Department on each of the Indian State Railways, (a) in passenger fares and 
(b) in goods freight, for the year ending 31st March, 1930 ? 

(it) Will Government kindly stale whether there is any contract for any 
definite period between the State Railways arid the Army Department about 
concessions in fares and freights ; if so, for what period ? 

(tit) Will Government kindly state whether it is intended to continue 
these concessions on State Railways during ensuing years ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD: (i) I wmld refer the 
Honourable Member to the reply given in another place to a question asked 
by Mr. K. C. Neogy on the 25th September, 1929, -where the position was fully 
explained. Any attempt to ascertain the difference in revenue involved by 
the quotation of special rates and fares for military traffic would be a very 
lengthy and somewhat expensive undertaking, and 1 do not think it could 
result in any accurate figure of the financial value of tha concessions being 
ascertained. 

(ii) There are contracts for definite periods between the Secretary of 
State and the State-owned Railways worked by companies regarding the 
charge of special rates for military traffic. These periods vary in the ease of 
di llerent railways . 

(fit) Government do not at present propose to discontinue charging special 
rates for military traffic. 

Total Savings due to the Introduction of the Divisional System 

ON EACH OF THE STATE RAILWAYS. 

36. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
Go\crnment kindly state what has been the total sa\ing effected on each of 
the State Railways by introduction of the Divisional System ? What was the 
total number of officers and their salaries before this system was adopted 
and what is it now, on each of the State Railways ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : An investigation is being 
ffiade into the advantages which have resulted from the introduction of a divi- 
sional organisation on the North Western, East Indian and Great Indian 
peninsula Railways, and a statement of the financial effect will be sent to the 
Honourable Member later. 

J am sending the Honourable Member a statement giving the information, 
b© asks for in' the latter part of his question. 
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Reduction in Railway Freights on Agricultural Produce in each 
of the State Railways. 


37. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
Government kindly lay on the table of this House a statement showing, in 
detail, the reduction in rates of railway freight on agricultural produce on 
each of the Indian State Railways as a result of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : The Royal Commission 
on Agriculture did not make any specific recommendation for a reduction in 
railway freight rates on agricultural produce. I am, however, laying on the 
table a statement showing the actual recommendations made regarding freight 
rates for agricultural produce and the action taken thereon. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 


Action taken. 


Paragraph. 

219 

(Chap. VIII). 


:U3 

(Chap. XI). 


Extract. 

As the quality of his cattle im- 
proves, we anticipate that the 
present disinclination of the cul- 
tivator to purchase fodder may 
disappear and that an active 
demand for it may arise. Rail- 
ways should encourage this 
change of attitude on the part 
of the cultivator by offering the 
lowest rates for the transport 
of fodder compatible with their 
position as profit earning con- 
cerns. 


We are not inclined to accept the 
view that rates are generally too 
high, but we recommend a 
periodical revision of rates with 
a view to the adjustment of 
their incidence as between 
various sorts of produce accord- 
ing to their relative ability to 
bear and that arrangements 
should be made by the Railway 
Board for this purpose. 


The views of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture were communi- 
cated to the Indian Railway Con- 
ference Association who re- 
corded thereon the following 
resolution : — 

“ Railways have given this matter 
their close attention, and the 
majority are already carrying 
fodder at low schedule rates. 
The recommendations of the 
Royal Commission should be 
borne in mind. ** 

The Railway Board have examined 
the rates now being charged for 
fodder over the principal rail- 
ways and are satisfied that on 
most railways these rates are on 
so low a basis that there is no 
scope for a reduction. They are, 
however, continuing their oxa 
mination of this question with 
a view to taking such action as 
may be considered desirable. 

The views of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture were com- 
municated to the Indian Rail- 
way Conference Association who 
recorded thereon the following 
resolution : — 

“ Recommendation to be noted.** 

Railways constantly have under 
examination the incidence of 
their freight rates on all com* 
modities carried by them and 
make adjustments therein as 
circumstances require, from 
time to time. 
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Communal Representation in the Recruitment of Labourers, etc., 
in Workshops and Factories under the Control of the Government 
of India. 

38. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
Government kindly state whether communal representation is observed 
in the recruitment of labour for Government workshops and factories and of 
the menial services including State Railways ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : No orders having general 
application to all workshops and factories under the control of the Central 
Government have been issued on the subject of communal representation in 
the recruitment of labourers and inferior servants employed therein. No 
necessity has arisen for the issue of such general orders. 

Total Amount of Income-tax and Super-tax realised during the 
Years ending 31 st March, 1929, and 31 st March, 1930. 

39. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
Government kindly state the total amount of Income-tax and Super-tax 
realised in India during the years ending 31st March, 1929, and 31st March, 
1930 ? 


The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS I 


Income-tax . 

. 1928-29 

• 

• 

Lakhs. 

11,90 


1929-30 

• 

• . 

12,17 

Super-tax 

. 1928-29 


• • 

4,80 


1929-30 

c 

• • 

4,53 


Number of Borstal Schools in the various Provincesi 


40. The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI 
CHETTI : Will Government be' pleased to state the number of Borstal 
Schools established in the various provinces with their places of location ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : There are Borstal Schools in 
Tanjore and Palamcottah in the Madras Presidency, Bankura in the Bengal 
Presidency, Lahore in the Punjab, Narsingpur in the Central Provinces and 
Insein in Burma. A modified form of Borstal system has been introduced at 
Dharwar Juvenile Jail in the Bombay Presidency. 

Action taken under the Press Ordinances 

41. The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE 
MOULIK : (i) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a complete 
statement showing the names of papers, periodicals, monthlies, etc., from 
whom security under the Press Ordinance, promulgated on the 27th April, 
1930, had been demanded and how many had suspended publication on 
account of the said demand ? 

(ii) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement showing 
the names of papers, periodicals, magazines, etc., as also of printing presses 
from whom security has been demanded under the newly promulgated Press 
Ordinance ? 


o 
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Thb Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : The information is being. 
Obtained and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. 


Proportion of Indians and Anglo-Indians employed on State 

Railways. 

42. The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE 
MOULIK : Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
showing the proportion of Indians and Anglo-Indians employed in the 
different departments of the State Railways in India ? 

The Honourable Mb. J. A. WOODHEAD : I would refer the Honour- 
able Member to the statements at pages 58 and 59 and Appendix * F * in Volume 
I, and to Appendix ‘ C ’ in Volume II, of the Railway Board’s Report on 
Indian Railways for 1929 30, copies of which are in the Library of the House. 


Expenditure of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 

43. The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE 
MOULIK : Will Government be pleased to state the expenditure already 
incurred in connection with the Central Banking Enquiry Committee ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : The total expendi- 
ture of the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee till the end of Decem- 
ber, 1930, is Rs. 2,69,261-1-3. 

Expenditure incurred in connection with the Round Table] 

Conference. 

44. The |Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE 
MOULIK : Will Government be pleased to state the amount of expenditure 
incurred in connection with the Round Table Conference ? 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : The expenditure 
incurred in India in connection with the Round Table Conference is approxi- 
mately Rs. 1,96,796*6 but no information is at present available as to the 
expenditure incurred in England as the charges will be finally adjusted in tha 
Home Accounts. 

Procedure for the Consideration of Matters emerging from the 
Discussions of the Round Table Conference. 

45. The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE 
MOULIK : Will Government be * pleased to state if they intend to hold 
conferences in India to settle questions referred to in the speech delivered 
by the British Premier in bringing the Round Table Conference to a close ? 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : The whole question 
of future procedure for the consideration of matters emerging from the discus- 
sions of the Round Table Conference is at present under the consideration of 
His Majesty’s Government and until a decision is replied, Government, ar? 
unable to make any statement on the subject. 

m 
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Relief of Agricultural Distress. 

46. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JA6ADISH PRASAD : (a) 
Has the attention of Government been drawn to the agricultural 
depression prevailing in the country ? 

(b) If so, what measures, if any, are under the contemplation of Govern- 
ment with a view to relieve the present agricultural distress ? 

(c) Does Government contemplate adopting any of the following 
measures : 

(i) the stoppage of the import of wheat to India, 

(ii) the imposition of a duty on imported wheat, 

(in) a reduction in the railway rates on wheat, 

(iv) a revision of the exchange ratio ? 

(d) Is the shipping freight on wheat from Australia to Indian ports less 
than the railway freight from the Punjab to Calcutta and other Indian 
ports ? 

(e) Is it the intention of Government to reduce the railway freight on 
wheat from the Punjab to Calcutta and other Indian ports ? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : (a) Yes. 

(b), (c) and (e). I presume that the Honourable Member is referring to 
action by the Government of India. As regards reduction of railway freights, 
I would refer him to the Press Communique, dated November 17th, 1930, 
relating to the reduction in the rates on wheat from the Punjab and the United 
Provinces to Karachi and the Press Communique of January 29th, 1931, 
relating to the reduction in the rate from the Punjab to Calcutta. I place 
copies of these communiques on the table of the House. As regards the 
stoppage of the import of wheat into India or the imposition of a duty on 
imported wheat, I would remind the Honourable Member that the total pro- 
duction of wheat in India in 1929-30 was estimated at 10,353,000 tons. The 
imports of foreign wheat into India, mainly from Australia, during the current 
fiscal year up to January 24th amounted to 110.884 tons, as compared with 
268,935 tons for the same period in the previous fiscal year. The total imports 
have thus been very small indeed compared with the total Indian production 
and have been more than counterbalanced by exports of wheat amounting 
to 193,606 tons and export of flour up to December, 1930, amounting to 36 ,743 
tons. In these circumstances, Government consider that the prohibition of 
the import of wheat or the imposition of a duty on imported wheat would 
have had no effect on the internal prices of wheat and would not, therefore, 
have assisted the cultivator. At the best, it could only have helped Indian 
wheat to replace the Australian wheat which, but for it, might continue to 
be imported. The situation in regard to imports is, however, being carefully 
watched. The reply to that part of the Honourable Member’s question which 
relates to the exchange ratio is in the negative. 

(d) Present sea freights for wheat from Australian ports to Bombay are 
lower than the combined railway and sea freights from the Punjab to Bombay 
and present sea freights for wheat from Australian ports to Calcutta are lower 
than the railway freights from the Punjab to Calcutta. 

This* comparison does not, of course, take into acoount railway freight 
hi Australia which is necessarily one of the elejnents of cost in placing 
Australian wheat on the Indian market. 
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Qommuniqud, dated 17th Novetnber , 1930. 

The existence in India of a large surplus of wheat, estimated at not less than a million 
tons, which even at the low prices at present prevailing is unable to find a market either 
within or outside India, has been engaging the anxious consideration of the Government 
of India, and neither they nor the Railway Board have failed to realise the serious effect 
on railway earnings of the loss of the traffic which in more normal conditions might reason- 
ably be expected in this commodity. It seems possible that, if movement by rail to 
Karachi is substantially cheapened during the period before the large wheat crops anti- 
cipated in Australia and the Argentine come on the market early next year, some portion 
at any rate of the surplus Indian crop may be absorbed by export ; and the North Western 
and East Indian Railway administrations have, therefore, decided, with the approval of 
the Government of India and the Railway Board, that the following reductions should be 
brought into force immediately, and remain in force until the 28th February, 1931 : — 

On the North Western Railway. — In place of the present C/K Schedule, the C/R 
Schedule will apply to traffic booked to Karachi in full wagon loads for distances over 
that railway of not less than 600 miles The differential rule as regards distance will 
apply for distances less than 600 miles. 

On the East Indian Railway. — In place of the existing C/B and C/M Schedules, the 
C/'Q Schedule will apply to traffic booked to Karachi in full wagon loads, except traffic 
originating at stations on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, the Bengal and 
North Western Railway, and the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway. 

As an illustration of the effect of this reduction, the freight per maund from Lyallpur 
to Karachi will be 6 annas 10 pies, instead of 11 annas 8 pies at present charged 

The results of this action, and the future position of the wheat market in India will 
be closely watched by the Government of India. 


Communigud, dated 29th January , 1931. 

The Government of India have given very careful consideration to representations 
that have been made to them that some part of the existing surplus of Indian wheat would 
find a market in Calcutta if railway freights from the Punjab to Calcutta wore reduced. 
Their investigations do not lead them to anticipate that any feasible reduction in freight 
rates would result in so substantial an increase in the movement of wheat from the Punjab 
to Calcutta that there would be no net loss to railway revenues ; but they have arranged 
with the Punjab Government that the Railway Administrations concerned will grant 
from 1st February, 1931, until the 31st. of March, 1931, a rebate of one-third of the 
freight on all consignments of wheat booked to Calcutta from all stations in the Punjab. 
The cost of this rebate will be borne by the Punjab Government but will be refunded to 
them, should the grant of the rebate be followed bj' a substantial increase in the tonnage 
of wheat imported by rail into Calcutta. 


Number of Prosecutions under the Child Marriage Restraint Act. 

47. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGADISH PRASAD : (a) 
How many prosecutions have been made under the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act (Sarda Act) since its enforcement ? 

(6) Have a number of marriages taken place in contravention of the 
provisions of this Act without any action being taken i 

(c) If so, what steps, if any, dbes Government propose to take to make 
the enforcement of the Act more effective ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : (a) The information is being 
collected and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course* 

(6) Government have no reason to suppose that action has not been taken 
on any complaint filed in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

(c) Doe* not arse. 
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• Grants to the Benares Hindu University. 

• 

48. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : (a) 
What recurring grant does the Government of India annually give to the 
Benares Hindu University ? 

(6) Has the Government of India decided to give, besides the annual 
recurring grant, a non-recurring grant of rupees fifteen lakhs to the 
University in three annual instalments of rupees five lakhs each to relieve 
the University of its financial difficulties ? 

(c) Has the grant for the current year been withheld by Government ? 

(d) If so, which of the two grants, recurring or non-recurring, has 
been withheld ? Or have both been withheld ? And for what reasons ? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : (a) Rs. 3 lakhs. 

(b) The Government of India sanctioned a non-recurring grant of Rs. 15 
lakhs, payable in 3 three instalments, viz., Rs. 3 lakhs in 1929-30 and Rs. 6 
lakhs in each of the years 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

(c) and (d). Orders have issued for the payment of the first instalment of 
the annual recurring grant for the current financial year to the University. 
The second instalment will be paid in March next. The second instalment of 
the non-recurring grant which is due this financial year will be paid as soon as 
the University authorities have satisfied Government that the stipulation in 
regard to reduction of indebtedness which was laid down when the grant was 
sanctioned has been complied with. 

Visit of Sir Arthur Salter to India. 

49. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : (a) 
Has the Government of India invited Sir Arthur Salter to consult him 
regarding certain plans of Government in respect of an economic reorganisa- 
tion of the country ? 

(b) If so, what are those plans ? 

(c) Will Government please place before the House all the proposals on 
which Sir Arthur Salter has been consulted as well as a report of his advice 
thereon ? 

(d) Does Government propose setting up an organisation to study 
current economio developments and to suggest measures for the amelioration 
of the present economic distress ? 

(e) What amount of expenditure will be incurred by the Government of 
India on Sir Arthur Salter’s visit ? 


The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a), (b) and (e). The atten- 
tion of the Honourable Member is invited to the Press Communiques issued 
bv the Government of India on the 30th December, 1930, and 14th January, 
1931, copies of which have been placed in the Library. 


(c) A copy of Sir Arthur Salter’s report when published will be placed in 
the Library. 

(d) Government are awaiting Sir Arthur 
what action to take. 
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Trade Depression, 

50. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : (a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the depres- 
sion of trade ? What step does Government propose to take to improve 
trade 1 

(6) Does Government propose to take any action to improve the export 
trade in food grains and jute in order to ameliorate the condition of 
cultivators ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) Yes. The real causes 
of the present trade depression are unfortunately beyond the control of the 
Government of this country. 

(b) The action which Government have found it possible to take is indi 
cated in the Press Communiques issued by the Government of India on the 
17th November, 1930, and the 29th January, 1931, announcing reductions 
in the railway freights for wheat to Karachi and from the Punjab to Calcutta 
to which I invite the Honourable Member’s attention. 

Destruction of the Temple of Raghunath ji in Peshawar. 

51. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : {a) 
Has the attention of Government been drawn to a resolution passed by the 
All-India Sanatan Dharam Maha Sabha Conference at its session recently 
held at Allahabad, as published in the Leader of January 23,1931, pro- 
testing against the order of the District Judge of Peshawar regarding the 
destruction of the temple of Raghunath ji (Raghunath mandir) in Peshawar, 
and requesting the Governor General of India, and the Chief Commissioner 
of the North-West Frontier Province, to withdraw the order ? 

(6) What was the order of the District Judge of Peshawar referred 
to above, and what were the circumstances under which the said order was 
passed ? 

(c) Has the said order resulted in wounding the religious sentiments of 
Hindus all over the country ? 

(d) What action does Government propose to take in regard to the said 
order in deference to Hindu sentiment ? 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES WATSON : (a) Yes. 

(b) A copy of the order of the District Judge, Peshawar, and of the order 
in appeal by the Bench of Judicial Commissioners upholding the order of the 
District Judge, have been forwarded to the Honourable Member. 

(c) On this point Government on the information at its disposal is not in 
a position to express an opinion. 

(d) The case is still sub judicr , hut I would invite the Honourable Member’s 
attention to the communiqu6 issued by the North-West Frontier Province 
Administration, of which a copy has been given to the Honourable Member. 

Allotment of Quarters to Members of the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State. 

52. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : {a) 
How many orthodot and unorthodox quarters are there for allotment to 
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ihe Members of the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State separately 
for their use during the Sessions of the Central Legislature at Delhi and 
Simla, respectively f 

(b) Is the number of such quarters at Delhi and Simla, respectively, 
sufficient to meet the requirements of all such Members who choose to 
reside in Government quarters ? 

(c) Have all the Members, who have chosen to reside in Government 
quarters, been provided with such quarters during the last five years ? 

(d) How many Members, if any, have been refused allotment of quar- 
ters during the years 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931, respectively t 

(e) How many orthodox quarters have been allotted for the use of the 
Members of the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State respectively 
at Delhi during the current Session of the Central Legislature ? 

( / ) If the answer to (6) is in the negative, do Government intend making 
a sufficient number of quarters available for the use of the orthodox Members 
of the Central Legislature ? 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA HITTER : (a) The number of 
orthodox and unorthodox quarters available for allotment to Members of the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State is as follows : 









Simla. 

Delhi. 

Legislative Assembly — 

Orthodox . 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

37 

49 

Unorthodox 

• 

• 

. 

9 

• 

• 

16 

32 

Council of State — 

Orthodox . 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 


12 

13 

Unorthodox 

. 

. 

. 

, 



6 

13 


(b) Practical experience in the past has shown that there are sufficient 
quarters in Simla to meet requirements but there is a shortage of orthodox 
quarters in Delhi. 

(c) The mswer is in the negative. 

(d) No figures are available for the year 1925. 

In 1927 four Members were nprovided for. 

In 1928 there appear to have been 23 Members unprovided for. 

In 1929 and 1930 all Members who applied were accommodated. 

In 1931 there are still 18 Members to be provided for. 

(e) 49 orthodox quarters have been allotted for the Legislative Assembly 
and 13 for the Council of State during the current Delhi Session. 

(f) No additional accommodation is at present under consideration. 

Employment of Biharees in the Indian Army, etc. 

53. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : (a) What is the number of Biharee soldiers in the Indian Cavalry 
and Infantry ? 

(6) What is the number of Indians holding King’s Commission, and how 
*uany of them are Biharees i 
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(c) What is the number of Indians holding Viceroy’s Commission and 
how many of them are Bihareee t * 

(< d ) What is ttie usual number of European and Indian soldiers 
stationed in the Province of Bihar and Orissa. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) 3 in the Cavalry 
and 80 in the Infantry. 

(6) 105. Only one of these is known to be a Biharee. 

(c) The sanctioned establishment of Viceroy’s commissioned officers in 
the Regular Army is 3,899. The information desired in the latter part of ths 
question is not available and cannot, I am afraid, be readily obtained. But 
the number must be quite small. 

(d) About 800 British soldiers. No Indian soldiers are stationed in this 
province. 


Appointment of the Boundaries Commission. 

54. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSATN 
IMAM : (a) Has Government taken any step to give effect to paragraph 21 of 
the Government of India despatch on Reforms about the Boundaries Com- 
mission ? 

(6) If the answer to (a) be in the negative, will Government be pleased 
to state when the Boundaries Commission will be appointed ? 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : (a) Government have 
not received the decisions of His Majesty’s Government on the proposals com 
tained in this paragraph and have therefore not yet taken any steps to give 
effect to the proposals. 

(6) In view of the position stated in part (a) Government are unabie ta 
give a categorical answer to the question. 

Tomb of Kino Kutubuddin Aibuk at Lahore. 

55. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : (a) Is the tomb of King Kutubuddin Aibuk at Lahore under Govern- 
ment control under the Ancient Monuments Act ? 

(6) Is it in a dilapidated and disreputable condition ? 

(c) Does Government intend to improve its condition ? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : (a) Yes. 

(6) No. 

(c) Does not arise* 


RESOLUTION RE FUTURE CONSTITUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF 

STATE. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, in rising to move this Resolution, 
I crave the indulgence of the Chair and of the House to overlook the short- 
comings of a new Member. My advocacy may not be brilliant, my reasons may 
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not be bright and my delivery may not fit the standards of this august House. 
But, nevertheless, I appeal to you to look to the substance of the Resolution 
and if it meets with your approval to accord it your sif^port. 

I wish to say at the outset that my Resolution is not happily worded. As 
there will be no Council of State as such in the future, I suppose the discussion 
on my Resolution will be academic....; 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member is 
probably unaware that the rules of the House require him to begin his speech 
by formally moving- his Resolution in the terms on the paper. He has not yet 
moved his Resolution. 


The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SA1Y1D HUSSAIN IMAM: 
T move the Resolution : 

“ That this Council recommends the Governor General in Council to intimate to the 
Secrotary of State for India and the Prime Minister the following : — 

(a) That this House does not favour indirect election for the Council of State. 

( b ) That this House favours the retention of the present electorate. 

(c) That this House recommends that the total number of Members be increased to 

120 . 

(d) That this House recommends that the number of the elected Mcmbors be 80, 

and of the nominated 40.’* 

This House as at present constituted has always accoidtd its support to the 
Government in all their reasonable proposals. As we represent the stable 
element in the country and those who have a, stake in it, naturally we have 
tried to help the Government whenever they have been in difficulties. Now' 
it seems strange that our support should be requited in such a manner that our 
very basis of election is being changed. The Government have already tried 
the system of direct election to this House with satisfaction during the last 
ten years as is evident from the Government of India despatch. I cannot 
understand the reasons that prompted them to forego the benefits of a tried 
thing for the visionary good that may accrue from indirect election. 

I should like to draw the attention of the House to the two models of 
Senate that exist in the British Empire. One is in Canada, which is wholly 
nominated, and the other is in Australia which is wholly elected. South Africa 
has also got a Senate, but as it is a Union and not a Federation, therefore I 
leave it out of consideration. I wish to deal with my Resolution item by item. 
The first item of my Resolution is that this House recommends direct elec- 
tion for the Council of State. I note with pleasure that all the Local Govern- 
ments with the exception of Bombay and the Central Provinces have recom- 
mended direct election for the Council of State, as mentioned in the Govern- 
ment of India despatch, Volume I. As regards the franchise, all the Provincial 
Governments, with the exception of the Central Provinces, Bombay and the 
British element of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, support the present 
electorate. The Indian Central Committee yrhich had the privilege of consider- 
ing all the opinions adduced before the Indian Statutory Commission has 
supported direct election, in paragraph 131 of its report. As will be fresh 
ln the memory of the Honourable Members, the Indian Central Committee 
consisted of four Members of this House and five Members of the other House, 
and I am glad to say that all the Members without any difference of opinion 
a greed to direct election from the present electorate. As far as I have been 
able to follow the report, none of these Members have opposed direct election 
to the Council of State. In face of this unanimity we have only the adverse 
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criticism of the Indiqp Statutory Commission on direct election. Along with 
the Assembly, they recommended indirect election to the Council of State. 
The Government of India in paragraphs 144-45 of their despatch have accept- 
ed indirect election in deference to the recommendations of the Indian Sta- 
tutory Commission and in total disregard of the views of Provincial Govern- 
ments. This acceptance of indirect election is hedged in by two safeguards 
by the Government of India, namely, that the rights of the minorities will not 
be prejudiced and that the proposal will commend itself to public opinion. 
Since the publication of the Government of India despatch, public opinion has 
not veered round in favour of indirect election, rather, direct election is being 
favoured by this country. In face of all this material evidence I hope the 
Government of India will revert to their original preference and will boldly 
discard indirect election and retain the present electorate. The present 
franchise of the Council of State includes past as well as present M. L. Cs. 
and M. L. As. ; by discarding the present system we will be disenfranchising 
all the M. L. As. and the ea>M. L. Cs. altogether. We want to enfranchise 
more and more people for the local Councils and the Federal Assembly, and 
in the same breath we want to restrict it for the Council of State. It does not 
seem consistent that we should want to enfranchise more people in the case of 
one Legislature and restrict the franchise further in the case of the other. At 
the Round Table Conference the recommendation for indirect election to the 
Assembly was turned down, but for this House it was accepted because this 
House was not as effectively represented as the Assembly was. Turning to 
item (c), I may at the outset state that the inclusion of representatives of 
Indian States in the Council of State was not a decided factor at the time 
when I sent in the notice of this Resolution. Therefore my recommendation 
is only for British India. The Round Table Conference has already accepted 
150 as the strength of the House, and therefore this part of my Resolution will 
commend itself to the House without any comment on its merits. The real 
contentious point is item (i), in which I ask the House to recommend a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of nominated Members. The Bombay and Punjab 
Local Governments have supported this view, that the number of elected 
Members should be increased. W ith the passage of time the demand for 
popular representation and the elimination of nominations has gathered 
strength. In view of the fact that the Government has eliminated the official 
block in the Asscmbty, it would be quite in line with tha t policy if they were to 
see their way to reducing the proportion of nominated Members from 45 to 
33 per cent, for this Council. 

With these few words, Sir, I move the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDR A MITTER (Law Member) : Sir. 
for all practical purposes the Resolution v T hich has just now been moved is 
academic. It deals with the question of altering the existing Council of 
State. Clause (a) of the Resolution deals with the method of election ; clause 
(6) deals with the electorate ; clause (c) deals with the number of Members 
and clause (d) deals with the proportion between the elected and the nominated 
Members. Sir, it would be unprofitable, I submit, to discuss these interesting 
questions in view of the developments at the Round Table Conference. The 
present idea is not to continue the existing Council of State, which is the Upper 
Chamber in a unitary form of Government, but to have an Upper House in 
a Federal Legislature which would include representatives not only of British 
India but of the States as well. Sir, the Prime Minister in referring to the 
composition of the Legislature remarked that this was one of the unsettled 
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problems which still required work. This whole question of method of elec- 
tion to the Upper House, its size and composition will have to be settled in the 
further discussions which it is expected will take place Before long. In this 
connection I would refer Honourable Members to paragraphs 25 and 26 of 
the report of the Sankey Sub-Committee, which I understand is in the hands 
of Honourable Members now. Sir, it is a matter of pleasure to us as also of 
profit to the House that Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, who was a member of 
that Sub-Committee, is present here to-day. Sir, I will not tire the patience 
of the House by reading those two paragraphs, 25 and 26, of the Sub-Com- 
mittee's report. The net result of the report is this, that this question is 
unsettled at the moment ; it requires discussion between representatives of 
British India and representatives of the States, and it will depend also upon 
the constitution of the Lower House. All these questions are intimately 
connected with one another and the expression of a definite opinion on the 
future constitution of the Council of State is, I submit, futile at the present 
moment. Sir, without going into the merits of the Resolution, the House 

12 Noon will rea ^ se ^hat question of the method of representa- 

x ° * tion of British India in the Upper Chamber assumes an 

entirely new aspect, when the Upper Chamber, in the new Constitution, will 
include representatives of the States. In view of these considerations I sub- 
mit that this House should not proceed to express any definite opinion on the 
question before the necessary discussions take place and before we know what 
will be the constitution and the structure of the other House, what will be the 
constituent units in the Federation and other relative questions. Sir, in the 
circumstances, I hope the Honourable Mover of the Resolution will think fit 
not to press the Resolution to a vote. 

The Honourable Sir C. P. RAMASWAMI AYYAR (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Mr. President, I had the honour to serve on the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference where this ques- 
tion of the constitution of the Upper Chamber was discussed very thorough- 
ly. The learned Mover of the Resolution started by saying that this House 
was unrepresented on the Round Table Conference. It so happened that 
I was a Member of this House and was present at that Conference ; and I 
may further add that in my first speech, which will no doubt be reproduced 
in the full text of the proceedings of the Conference which will shortly be 
published, I took the view that direct election to the Council of State or 
rather the Federal Upper House would be advantageous on the ground that 
the more the choosing of the second Chamber is out of popular control, the 
more it is detached from the realities of politics. But other considerations were 
pointed out, and I may summarise them, not because I hold that it will be 
a profitable mode of discussion at this moment to go through those matters 
threadbare, but because I desire to point out the difficulties in the way of 
a complete solution at the present moment and the considerations that have 
to be borne in mind before we arrive at any definite decision. In the first 
place, as the Law Member pointed out, it is impossible to decide the final 
composition of the Upper House before uje know how the Lower House is 
going to be constituted. With regard to the Lower House, it was fairly 
conceded at the Round Table Conference — and opinion was well-nigh unani- 
mous — that it should be constituted on a direct election basis. If that is 
so, there is a great deal to be said in favour of the Upper House being con- 
stituted on the basis of representation of the various entities or units of the 
Constitution such as the provinces and the States ; that is, whilst the Lower 
House would represent what may be called “the general popular clement 99 
throughout the country, the Upper House may well be designed to represent 
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the provinces and the States which form part of the aggregate. In every 
constitution almost that idea has been kept in mind. Let me illustrate. 
Excepting a few Balkan States and a few Baltic States, practically every 
modern constitution has got two Chambers, but most modern constitutions 
proceed on the footing that the Lower House should be representative of 
the people at large and the Upper House should bo representative of the 
provinces or the units of the Federal structure. That is so in the case of 
Canada which contains a nominated Upper House, in the case of South Africa, 
which is partially nominated and partially elected, and in the case of wholly 
elected senates like those of the United States and Australia, and the same 
idea is carried out in France. The result of a survey of the constitution of 
Upper Houses discloses that one of the Houses at least is representative of 
the various units of the constitution, that is, the various provinces and States. 
To say that is not to deny them a popular character, because it must be re- 
membered that the mode of election favoured by the Round Table Conference 
by a majority is by the provincial Legislatures which will be in the immediate 
future, it is hoped, entirely or almost entirely elected bodies. But the idea 
is that provincial Legislatures or other forms of electorates that may be 
devised will send up representatives who will preserve the state identity 
with the advantages of popular suffrage. The attitude of such an Upper 
House would be a corrective to or supplementary of the attitude which is 
sought to be represented in the Legislative Assembly. But it is too si)oti 
to dogmatise on what would be the final composition of the Council of State 
until we know what the Lower House is to be. If as a matter of fact the 
recommendations of the Round Table Conference are carried out and imple- 
mented and the Lower House is practically wholly elected on the British 
Indian side of it and will contain no nominated element excepting the bare 
minimum necessary to represent the official point of view, then we shall have* 
to consider very carefully in the immediate future whether the Council of 
State should not be representative of those other interests, attitudes and 
outlooks which have representation in Upper Houses elsewhere. Thus, 
therefore, unless we know the composition of the Lower House and unless 
we know also whether the Indian States are coming into the Federation and 
what that type of Federation is going to be, it will be too early to come to 
any definite conclusion on the composition of the Upper House. I would 
therefore suggest to the Mover that it is too scon to force a decision upen the 
problem of direct election or indirect election to the Council of State. In 
certain contingencies and if the Lower House assumes a shape which is not: 
at present contemplated, it may be necessary for us to express an opinion in 
favour of direct election. What is meant by indirect election does not neces- 
sarily mean an election not representative of the popular view point, but 
election by colleges or groups or sets of people who would represent an atti- 
tude and a point of view different from the point of view represented by the 
electorate for the Lower House. Therefore also the question of the retention 
of the present electorate is prematurely raised. If that be so, the number 
of members and other incidental matters may be left over. Finally, let me 
conclude by saying that what is to be done at the moment is to work for the 
Federal idea which is a new one. Those who went to England did not go 
there with the idea of this Federation. It was made possible by the patrio- 
tic and farsighted activities of the Princes who came round to a Federal idea 
and simultaneously pronounced in favour of a Federation with a self-govern- 
ing British India. That having been postulated, the whole discussion took 
a new aspect and therefore we must not in this further investigation proceed 
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on the basis of* the ideas that were current before the final decisions of the 
Round Table Conference were reached. I would therefore appeal to the 
Mover not to press the Resolution at this stage. The time may arise later. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SATYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
Sir, in winding up the debate, I wish to make a personal explanation. Sir 
Bamaswami Ayyar took it that I started by saying that we were not repre- 
sented on the Round Table Conference. What I said was that we were not 
as effectively represented as the Assembly was. 

The Honourable Sir RAMASWAMI AYYAR : I accept the amend- 
ment and notice the implications. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
As regards the merits whether the present system is a good system or the 
one suggested by the Round Table Conference, I may say, Sir, that the 
M. L. Cs. will be elected by a popular body and they will naturally represent 
the provincial opinion and not the opinion of those who have a stake in the 
country. However, as this question is still open and seems rather premature, 
I beg leave of the House to withdraw T my Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council., withdrawn. 


ELECTION OF TWO MUSLIM MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEE ON PILGRIMAGE TO THE HEDJAZ. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : With reference to the motion 
adopted yesterday that the House should elect two Muslim Members to serve 
on the Committee on Pilgrimage to the Hedjaz, up to 11 o’clock this morning 
two nominations had been received. Those are of the Honourable Mr. Syed 
Abdul Hafeez and the Honourable Sardar Saheb Suleman Mitha. I declare 
those two Honourable Members duly elected. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF THREE MEMBERS TO THE STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE ON ROADS. 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE (Industries and Labour Mem- 
ber) : Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to the election for the rest of the financial year 1930-31, 
in such method as may be approved by the Honourable the President, of three Members 
to serve on a Standing Committee on Roads which will be appointed by the Governor 
General in Council, and the constitution and functions of which shall be as defined in the 
Resolution on Hoad Development as adopted by the Council of State on the 4th March 
1930. ” • 


The motion was adopted 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Nominations for this Standing 
Committee will be received up to 11 o’clock to-morrow morning, the 12th 
February, 1931. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock* on Thursday, the 
12th February, 1931. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

The Honourable Mr. K. V. Rangaswamy Ayyangar (Madras : Non-Muham- 
madan). 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO THE GOVERNING 
BODY OF THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH. 


The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE (Education, Health and Lands 
Secretary) : Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 
President may direct, one Member to sit on the Governing Body of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research.” 


The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In connection with that motion 
I direct that nominations shall be received up till 11 o'clock on the morning 
of the 20th February, or, if the 20th is a holiday, up till 11 o’clock on the 
morning of the 21st February. If an election is necessary, I shall on that 
day direct when it will be held and the manner according to which it will be 
held. 


INDIAN RESERVE FORCES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

H 13 Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend the Indian Reserve Forces Act, 1888, for 
certain purposes. 

The motion was adopted. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF t *Sir, I introduce the 
Bill. 


( 55 ) 



NOMINATIONS FOJl ELECTION TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE 

ON ROADS. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In connection with tbe election 
of Members to serve on the Standing Committee on Roads, three Members 
have to be elected and the following Honourable Members have been nomi- 
nated : — 

The Honourable Saiyed Mohamed Padshah Sahib Bahadur, 

The Honourable Mr. Ernest Miller, 

The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy, 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das* 

The Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghose Moulik. 

The Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah Saiyid Hussain Tin am* 

The election of three Members out of those six Members who have been 
nominated will take place at the next meeting on the 17th of February, and I 
shall, if an election is then necessary, direct at that time how the election will 
be held. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTP]R (Leader of the House) : 
Sir. with your permission I desire to make a statement as to the probable 
course of business for next week. As Honourable Members are aware, His 
Excellency the Governor General has appointed Tuesday, the 17th, for the 
presentation and Friday, tbe 20th, or Saturday, the 21st, if the 20th is a 
holiday, for the general discussion of the Railway Budget in this Chamber. 
After the presentation of the Budget, motions will be made for the considera- 
tion and passing of the Punjab Criminal Procedure Amendment (Supple- 
mentary) Bill, which was laid on the table of this Chamber on the 10th instant. 
Thereafter, subject to your approval, a motion will be made for the election 
of Members to serve on the Standing Committee on Emigration. Only if an 
election is necessary, the Council will then proceed to elect Members to sit on 
the Standing Committee on Roads. Wednesday, the 18th, will be devoted 
to non-official business ballotted for that day. I shall hope to make a further 
statement as to the course of Government business after the general discussion 
of the Railway Budget. 


ELECTION OF TWO MEMBERS TO THE COURT OF THE DELHI 

UNIVERSITY. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before I adjourn the Council, I 
would remind the elected Members of the Council that they are now going to 
elect two of their number to serve on the Court of the Delhi University. Under 
section 18 of the Delhi University Act, No. VIII of 1922, the Court includes 
two persons elected by the elected Members of the Council of State from 
among their own number. They will therefore proceed to comply with that 
Statute after I have left the Chair. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 17th 
February, 1931. 


( 56 . ) 
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Tuesday, 17th February, 1931. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN s 

The Honourable Sir Dinshaw Eduljee Wacha, Kt. (Bombay : Nomi- 
nated Non-Official). 

The Honourable Raja Bijoy Sing Dudhoria (Bengal : Nominated 
Non-Official). 

The Honourable Mr. Thomas Guthrie Russell (Chief Commissioner, 
Railways). 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Article in rati October issue of the Sketch entitled “ The Rabbit Hutch 

of Simla 

56. Thk Honourable Mr. K. V. RANGASWAMY AYYANGAR : 

(a) Has the attention of Government of India been drawn to an article 
entitled “The Rabbit Hutch of Simla” in the October iosue of the 
Sketch published in London ? * 

(b) Has the Government of India been able to trace the author of 
that article ? 

(c) Does Government propose to take action against him 1 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : (a), (6) and (c). I have 
not yet been able to trace the article. If the Honourable Member will kindly 
furnish me with further particulars, I will make endeavours to do so. 


MESSAGE FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I have a Message to the Council 
from His Excellency the Governor General. 

The Message is in the form of the following Order : 

Date for General Discussion of^the Railway Budget. 

b “With reference to my Order, dated the 27th January, 1931, appointing in the alter- 
native Friday, the 20th February, or Saturday, the 21st February, for general discussion 
|n the Council of State of the estimated annual expenditure and revenue of the Governor 
general in Council in respect of Railways, I, Edward Frederick Lindley, Baron Irwin, 
hereby direct that the Sam general discussion shall take place on Saturday, the 21st 
* ebruary. 

(Sd.) IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General." 

(The Message was received by the Counoil standing.) 
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*iH*i Honourable Mr. T. G. RUSSELL (Chief Commissioner, Railways) 
Sir, I have the honour to present a statement of the estimated revenue anc 
expenditure of the Governor General in Council for the year 1931-32 in res 
pect of Railways. A Railway Budget, like any other budget, must of necessity 
be mainly composed of figures, the quotation of which m masse is not on 13 
wearisome to the speaker but even more so to the listener. I propose, there 
fore, as far as possible only to give the essential figures and leave Honour 
able Members to examine the figures in detail from the Budget Memorandun 
which will be placed in their hands at the conclusion of my speech. 

2. I need only refer briefly to the results of 1929-30 — these are already 
generally known. I confess that when I presented the budget estimate las* 
year I was more optimistic than events proved to have been justified. Ou: 
weekly earnings had just shown indications of improving and I anticipate< 
that we should have a net gain of 526 lakhs from all lines, commercia 
and strategic, and that to meet our contribution to general revenues it wouk 
be necessary to withdraw only 86 lakhs from our reserves. But the spiri 
was short-lived and instead of this our net gain was only 404 lakhs whicl 
entailed a withdrawal of 208 lakhs from our reserves, reducing them t< 
16,34 lakhs. The main reasons for our revenues failing to come up t< 
expectations were the world trade depression and the strike on the Gicti 
Indian Peninsula Railway. The position of our depreciation fund is, how 
ever, more cheerful, and as a result of our transactions we were able 
increase this from 11 J crores to approximately 12 \ crores. 

3. Next we come to the current year. When last year at this time wc 
framed our estimate of receipts — as we then thought on a conservative basis— 
we expected to have a net gain* of 608 lakhs which would have sufficed 
to pay the fixed contribution of 574 lakhs to general revenues and give 
us a small surplus of 34 lakhs to place to our reserves. We were again. 
I confess, too optimistic. At the time the figures were placed before the 
Legislature there was little sign that the general economic depression and thf 
civil disobedience movement would develop to the extent which they have 
and we assumed that we could expect though not a bumper year, at least 
a year of normal or just below normal traffic, and it is indeed tantalising that 
the two factors, which I have mentioned, should have interfered with what, 
considering the wonderful crops which India has produced this year, should 
have been a year of marked prosperity for the railways. But we must face 
the facts, gloomy though they may appear to be, and the position is that 
instead of having a small surplus to put to reserves we shall not merely be 
unable to pay our contribution to the general revenues but shall also have tc 
draw on our reserves to the extent of about 3 crores to pay our interest 
charges. In more detail the position is that against a budget estimate oi 
106 crores 11 lakhs we now estimate our gross traffic receipts for commercial 
lines at 93 crores 60“ lakhs. This estimate has, of course, to be made before 
the results of two of the heaviest months of traffic are known, but I am 
afraid I cannot hold out hopes that there will be any increase in the figure of 
earnings estimated. I have already stated what we consider to have been 
the main reasons for the falling off in our traffic, but the Council will 
expect me to give some details of how these factors affected the position. 
The fall in the cost of agricultural products with its consequent effect on 
earning capacity has restricted the ability of large sections of the population 
to indulge in railway travelling as freely as usual, with the result that the 
reductions in passenger fares, which we made two or three years ago with the 
object of encouraging more travel, and incidentally increasing our revenue 
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hare not had th© desired effect and have actually reduced our net earnings 
The actual number of passengers carried during the first •even months of the 
financial year is 23 millions lower than carried during the same period of the 
preceding year. 

As regards goods traffic, there has been a falling off in the amount of 
carriage of almost all commodities. The only commodity of any importance, 
which shows a substantial increase, is wheat, and of this commodity we carried 
272 thousand tons more in the first 7 months of this year than in the preceding 
year. 

4. Let us now turn to the slightly more cheerful side of the picture — work- 
ingexpenses. Last year we budgeted for working expenses 68 crores 9 lakhs. 
We now estimate that our working expenses for the current year will be 65 
crores 13 lakhs, or a net saving on our budget estimate of 296 lakhs. 
Admittedly, 84 lakhs of this saving is due to a fortuitous adjustment between 
the depreciation fund and revenue, but the remainder 2 crores 12 lakhs is 
all real reduction. For this reduction railway administrations must be given 
full credit. It could not have been achieved without very strenuous efforts 
on the part of all railway staff. Our critics will, of course, say that reduced 
traffic must mean reduced working expenses. This is quite correct, but what 
they forget is that working expenses do not fall, and cannot fall, in the same 
ratio as a reduction in traffic. Actually only from 25 to 40 per cent, of the 
cost of running a railway is dependent on the amount of traffic moved. In 
addition, this year we have had to operate and maintain over 300 miles of new 
lines. We have had to take steps to engage additional staff in order to give 
effect to the Hours of Employment Regulations which are now being brought 
into force on State-managed Railways. We have improved the scales of 
wages of the lower paid men on three of the State-managed Railways as a 
result of the investigation which was promised last year. 1 think, therefore, 
that railways can claim that they have done their best to meet the present 
emergency. I may say that I have lately been reading Directors* Reports 
on railways in various parts of the world ; many of these must male most 
depressing reading to their shareholders, but I think a perusal of them would 
probably make quite cheerful reading to Honourable Members as they would 
then realise that the position of Indian Railways is at least no worse than 
many railways in other parts of the world and is in fact better than many. 

5. Having confessed to having been too great an optimist in forecasting 
the earnings of railways during the past two years I admit that I approach the 
task of making an estimate for the year 1931-32 with a good deal of temerity. 
He is a brave man who at the present time claims to be able to see far into the 
future; no one can tell when there will be a reaction from the present world- 
wide depression, but we can only do our best, and I feel sure that the Council 
will realise the difficulties which beset us when we endeavour to make an esti- 
mate of what traffic the railways will carry next year. Even in normal times 
the difficulties are great. Everything in India depends on tbo monsoon, but, 
as usual, in making our estimate we have assumed that the monsoon will be 
normal. We have also assumed that ther8 will be a slight improvement in 
trade, and we estimate our gross traffic receipts from commercial lines for the 
year 1931-32 at 99 J crores or about 8 crores higher than our revised estimate 
for this year. In making this estimate we have included an amount of from 1J 
to 2 crores for minor alterations of rates and fares. My predecessors, Sir Clement 
Hindley and Sir Austen Hadow, when they presented their Budgets wi two or 
three years back, were in the happy position of being able to announce popular 
measures, such as reductions in rates and fares. I regret,, as I Lavo mention- 
ed* that I am in an unhappy position of having to announce that it will be 
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essential to increase certain of our rates, but I can assure the Council that any 
changes which we make will be done with due regard to the trade of the country 
and care will be taken not to impose rates which will press too hardly 
on any particular section of the community. We have recently been pressed 
to mane a general reduction in the rates for agricultural products. We have 
gone into the question in great detail and are convinced that in the present 
state of world over-production no decrease, with its consequent loss to rail* 
ways, can possibly be made up by increased traffic, but I can assure the Coun- 
cil that all railways are alive to the position and are carefully watching the 
movement of agricultural products, and if there are signs that a reduction in 
rates on any particular commodity will stimulate traffic this will be considered. 
As examples of this, rates for wheat to Karachi and rates for cotton seed 
to Bombay have been reduced, and by a special arrangement with the Punjab 
Government rates for wheat from the Punjab to Calcutta have also been tem- 
porarily reduced. It remains to be seen whether these reductions will have 
the desired effect. Apart altogether from the railway position, a reduction 
in rates which does not lead to an increase of traffic can be of little benefit 
to the ryot , the man whom it is desired to benefit, 

6. Now I must turn to our estimate of the working expenses for the current 
year. Here again there are considerable difficulties in making an accurate 
forecast, though these difficulties are nothing like as great a 3 in the case of 
forecasting our earnings. Our budget estimate of ordinary working expenses 
for the year 1931-32 we place at 105 lakhs below our revised estimate 
for the current year ; but, as I have said before, this year’s saving has been 
increased by an unexpected windfall of 84 lakhs from the Depreciation 
Fund. Therefore, if we are correct in our estimate the reduction amounts to 
close on 2 crores of rupees. To get this reduction over a year in which rail- 
ways have made special efforts to save will, it is realised, mean unremitting 
attention on behalf of every railway administration and on the part of every 
member of the staff. The task is made more difficult as additional expen- 
diture in certain directions will be unavoidable. Additional staff must be 
engaged to give effect to the new Hours of Employment Regulations, and the 
full expense of the recent increases in the wages of the lower paid staff will only 
be felt next year. There will also be the cost of maintaining and operating 
nearly 900 miles of new lines which we expect to be opened during this and 
next year— lines the net earnings from which cannot in the first few years of 
tlieir existence be expected to cover their interest charges. It must also be 
borne in mind that in making this estimate we are allowing for a moderate 
increase in traffic. We have, I admit, set railways a difficult task but we 
that the railways and their staff are prepared and willing to 
shoulder the burden. It is our hope that the general public will realise that 
they also must be called upon to bear a certain portion of the burden. It wUl 
not be possible to give them certain luxuries which are taken as a matter of 
course in days of prosperity ; but we can assure them that despite the efforts 
. lC + ar ? ma ^ ln g f° cut dowrf expenditure, ^eduction will be allowed if 
l en ai s a lesser degree of safety for the travelling public than they have 
reasmi to expect at present. Reductions in t of the magnitude 
Hoff jjave forecasted, must mean of necessity restrictive rationing of 
, It will also mean that every man will have to do a little 

a 'Z™ ** I have said before, there is no fear that our staff will not loyally 
•unport the railway administrations in their efforts to effect the necessary 

0I ?i e ®J 7? era .arc two items of expenditure over which we have no con- 
ero . Under the rules governing the transactions; of the Depreciation Fund 
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37 lakhs more Jhan last year hare to he placed to the credit of the fund from 
revenue. Also with an increase in capital our interest charges increase. 

7. To sum up, we anticipate that our total receipts from commercial 
Jines will be 101 crores 2 lakhs, or 5 crores 69 lakhs better than last year ; while 
our charges ought to be 97 crores 85 lakhs, or 41 Jakhs less than the current 
v ear. If our estimates prove correct we should obtain a surplus from com^ 
mcicial lines of 3 crores 17 lakhs, as against a loss of 2 crores 93 lakhs for 
the current year. Deducting 1 crore 96 lakhs from the surplus to meet the 
loss on strategic lines we are left with a balance of 1 crore 21 lakhs. Our 
contribution to general revenues next year will be 5 crores 36 lakhs ; to meet 
this we shall again have to draw on our reserves to the extent of 4 crores 15 
lakhs, reducing the balance to 1 crore 33 lakhs at the end of the year. Again, 
however, the Depreciation Fund gives a more cheerful picture, and we antici- 
pate that it will stand at 21 cron s 47 lakhs on thr 31st March 1932. Ab I 
shall explain later, we only expect to withdraw 8 crores 25 lakhs next year 
against 13 crores 43 lakhs paid in from revenue according to the rules of the 
Fund. 

8. Before I turn to the programme of works, there are one or two 
subjects which I should like to mention to the Council. 

During the current year we have been able to make considerable head- 
way with a number of schemes of improvement in the service conditions of 
the staff. First, with regard to wages, the investigation started last year 
into the rates of pay of the lower paid employees has been concluded, so far 
as the State-managed Railways are concerned, and schemes of improvement, 
sanctioned for persons in inferior service on the^Easlcrn Bengal, Great Indian 
Peninsula and East Indian Railways estimated to cost a recurring amount 
of 4J lakhs on the Eastern Bengal and 5 lakliB on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railways and 11 lakhs on the East Indian Railway, as also for workshop 
employees of the Eastern Bengal and East Indian Railways costing 5J 
lakhs. Revisions of pay have also been sanctioned on some of 
tho Company- managed Railways : thus ‘ on the Assam Bengal Rail- 
way the pay of persons in inferior service and of the lower paid 
subordinate staff has been revised at an annual cost of 1J lakhs ; on the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway the pay of the clerical, lower sub- 
ordinate, menial and workshop staff has been revised at an estimated annual 
cost of 4£ lakhs. Following the revision of wages on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway an investigation has also been made into the wages of the 
lower paid employees of the Bombay, Baroda and Centra! India Railway. 

Next, as regards Hours of Work, it may be recalled that a Bill amending 
the Indian Railways Act with a view to giving effect to the provisions of the 
Washington and Geneva Conventions was passed by the Legislative Assembly 
on the 27th February, 1930, and by this House on the 19th March. 1930. Soon 
after, a senior officer was placed on special duty with the Railway Board to 
direct and co-ordinate the working out of the schemes on the various rail- 
ways through the agency of officers placed on special duty on individual 
railways for the purpose and it is expected that the Hours of Employment 
and Periods of Rest Rules which have been made in pursuance of the Act, 
will be fully introduced on the North Western and East Indian Railw ays with 
effect from the 1st April, 1931, on tho Eastern Bengal and Great Indian Pen- 
insula Railways some six months later and on Company-managed railways 
after a year or so. The total cost of these schemes is estimated to be 45 
lakhs per annum on account of additional staff and 75 lakhs under capital 
for the provision of their quarters. 
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The question of Speeding up payments has also received attention and a 
scheme has been introduced on one division of the East Indian Railway to 
ensure that the payments of salaries and allowances will be made within 7 
and 14 days respectively of the close of the month to which they relate. Simi- 
lar arrangements are in course of extension to the other divisions of the 
railway. 

As a result of complaints made by the All-India Railway men’s Federa- 
tion that debits were raised against the staff in trivial matters and without 
proper enquiry, the Government of India have placed a senior Traffic Officer 
on special duty to enquire into the existing procedure on the East Indian 
Railway and are awaiting his report. 

The Government of India have also placed an officer of the Education 
Department on special duty to frame an estimate of the cost of introducing 
new rules for the grant of assistance to railway employees towards the educa- 
tion of their children and to report on certain other outstanding questions 
in that connection, such as the standard of education up to which assistance 
should bo given and other cognate matters. In the meantime the Railway 
Board have issued provisional rules for the grant of such assistance eo as 
to eliminate all racial discrimination for future employees. 

The question of devising measures to combat the evil of indebtedness 
particularly among the lower paid employees has received attention and a 
new fund called the * lower paid staff loan fund ’ has been constituted on 
the East Indian Railway with the object of advancing loans at reasonable 
rates of interest to such employees. 

The Government of India have also decided to replace the existing fine 
funds on the State-managed railways by staff benefit funds which shall receive' 
a contribution from revenue in addition to fines and provident fund bonuses 
which may be withheld under the rules from subordinate employees, and 
which shall be managed by the representatives of the staff. 

The total cost of all these schemes for welfare and improvement in the 
service conditions of the staff is estimated to be 43 lakhs during the current 
year and 83 iakhs during the next year while the ultimate cost may mount 
up to a crore-and-a-half : over and above this recurring cost from revenue 
is the capital expenditure of 25 lakhs already incurred and a further 50 
lakhs to be incurred during the next few years on the provision of quarters 
for the additional staff required to give effect to the Hours of Employment 
Regulations. 

In addition to the schemes referred to, which deal with welfare and 
improvements in the service conditions of the staff, we have had to deal with 
a number of staff questions, such as for instance, the introduction of the scheme 
of the reorganisation of superior cadres on State-managed railways, elimina- 
tion of racial discrimination, representation of minority communities in the 
service, preparation of new rules for the recruitment and training cf the subor- 
dinate staff and for their medical examination and the grant of medical certifi- 
cates. Finally, the question of the re-employment of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway ^-strikers of whom about 5,000 men are, according to the latest 
reports, still out of employment, continues to receive special attention and 
instructions have been issued to all the State-managed railways in India to 
give preference to them (including such of them as failed to offer for duty 
within the period prescribed in the Government of India Communique of 
March 1st, 1930) in filling posts for which they may be qualified over outsiders. 
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9. Last year I made a reference to the progress made with the standardi- 
zation of Railway equipment. It was during the close of that year that the 
Central Standards Office for Railways was formed and all work connected with 
standardization centralised in one office. The benefits resulting from the new 
organisation are already beginning to be felt. Apart from the fact that the 
Railway Board’s Office found itself unable to deal with the increasing volume 
of work which the extended application of standardization entailed, the locat- 
ing of all such work in one office, in charge of a Controller of Standardization, 
enables a degree of co-ordination in the standardization of all classes of equip- 
ment to be obtained which was impossible when the various classes of equip- 
ment were dealt with by different branches of the Board’s Office. As an 
example of the importance of such co-ordination, I need only refer to bridge, 
track and rolling stock — three separate factors, normally regarded as 
three separate branches of engineering, and yet the absence of close co- 
ordination between the three or their failure to advance together, hand in 
hand, can result, and often has resulted, in heavy financial loss to Railways. 

As an example of the valuable work undertaken by the Central Standards 
Office since its formation I should like to mention the preparation and pub- 
lication of the standard vacuum brake drawings. The vacuum brake is used 
exclusively for controlling trains in this country, and the value of the brake 
equipment fitted to the rolling stock of State Railways alone exceeds three 
crores of rupees. When first invented the brake was largely covered by patents 
and the manufacture of the equipment was limited to the patentees ; but 
since the expiry of the original patents, other firms have come into the field. 
In order to limit competition, as far as possible, both the original patentees 
and their competitors have consistently refused to issue working drawings of 
the equipment they manufacture. This jealous guarding of information neces- 
sary to the accurate manufacture of the equipment has been so thorough, 
that besides securing the Manufacturers’ ends by limiting competition, it has 
caused the equipment now in use on various Railways to be to a large extent 
non-interchangeable. This lack of complete interchangeability between 
fittings made by different manufacturers has, in the past, resulted in inflated 
stores balances, defective working of the brake and heavy maintenance charges. 

With the issue of the standard drawings to which all equipment will, in 
future, be made, complete interchangeability is assured, and the manufacture 
of the equipment, instead of being limited to two or three firms, can be under- 
taken by any well-equipped engineering firm in India. I need hardly say that 
Railways cannot but benefit financially in consequence. 

As another instance of how economy can be effected by standardization I 
would mention the East Indian Railway Carriage Underframes Workshop at 
Tatanagar. Carriage underframes are being manufactured there to-day at 
considerably less cost than they can be purchased from any other source. 
This reduction has become possible due to quantity production following the 
introduction of standard designs of underframes purchased by all Rail- 
ways, in lieu of the old practice in which each administration purchased 
underframes to their own particular designs. 

The various Standard Committees have continued to meet regularly 
throughout the year. The Locomotive Committee has been particularly 
engaged on modifications to the design and details of standard locomotives (of 
which there are now more than 650 in service of sixteen different standard 
types) which further experience with the running of these engines has shown to 
u® necessary. In this connection I should like to draw attention to the recent 
unival in this country of a Dynamometer Car, with the aid of which it will 
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be possible to record important data concerning the performance of our stan- 
dard engines, which cannot be determined by any other means. This Car 
is the most completely equipped vehicle of its kind yet constructed, and is 
to serve as a pattern for the car about to be built at the expense of the British 
Government in response to the British Railways' demand for the provision of 
a National Locomotive Testing plant. Although the first cost of such a 
vehicle is necessarily high, the knowledge that can be derived from its use 
will, it is anticipated, enable the efficiency of our locomotive power to be 
further increased. 

Another matter which has recently had the close attention of the Loco 
motive Committee is the application of grease lubrication to locomotives. 
Although the use of grease for locomotive lubrication has for many years been 
the general practice of Railways in the United States of America, it was not 
until the last few years that this method of lubrication was tried in this country. 
Results so far obtained indicate that considerable economy will result from the 
extended use of grease lubrication for locomotives. 

The Carriage and Wagon Committee has recently completed detailed 
drawings of a standard Broad Gauge upper class coaching body of the I and IT 
Class composite type. The issue of these drawings will, besides providing 
for a uniform standard of comfort on all Broad Gauge State Railways, enable 
the cost of construction of such bodies to be reduced considerably as has 
already been done in the case of lower class bodies. The Committee is now 
turning its attention to Metre Gauge coaching bodies and the standardization 
of electric train lighting equipment. My remarks regarding vacuum brake 
apply generally to train lighting equipment. Although it cannot be said that 
any one firm holds a monopoly for the manufacture of such equipment, its 
manufacture is at present limited to a few firms only. With the standardiza- 
tion of such equipment, and the issue of standard drawings and specifications, 
other engineering firms will be in a position to compete for our requirements. 

Last year I made a reference to the work of the Committee on Standards 
and Specifications and pointed out that the drafting of specifications recom- 
mended by the Committee and approved by the Board had not, owing to 
shortage of staff, been undertaken. This work has been taken over by the 
newly formed Standards Office and to-date 1 50 specifications have been draft- 
ed of which the first 95 have either been published or are under print for pub- 
lication. I think the Council will agree that much valuable work has been 
done by the Central Standards Office and that the expenditure on this is fully 
justified. 

10. The Council may remember that when I presented the programme of 
Capital and Depreciation Fund expenditure last year for the year 1930-31 
I remarked that our proposals were very modest ones. We budgeted for an 
expenditure of 25J crores of which 8£ crores was debitable to the Depreciation 
Fund. We now expoct to spend on works 22f crores of which 14 \ crores 
will be charged to Capital and the balance to the Depreciation Fund. The 
total expenditure from the Depreciation Fund will be 9 crores, as this fund 
has to provide, as I have previously mentioned, about three-quarters of ft 
orore as a credit to revenue. Of the underspending of crores half is 
under new lines. We have continued the policy, which we introduced two 
years ago, of concentrating entirely on pushing schemes already in hand to 
completion, and the reduction in expenditure will not reduce the mileage 
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of new lines opened or which we anticipated would he opened when we pre- 
pared the budget. The most important lines opened or which will be opened 
during this financial year are certain sections of the Raipur- Viziana gram 
Railway, a total length of about 56 miles, Unao-Madhoganj, Mahrabpur'Padi- 
dan, Pudukkottai-Manamadura, Mashrak-Thawe and Salem-Chinnasalein 
Railways, making a total mileage of just over 300 miles. 

11. Turning to open line works, the most important events of the year 
^ere the completion of the Great Indian Peninsula Electrification from 
Bombay to Poona and Bombay to Igatpuri. This scheme is, I believe, the 
largest electrification scheme in the British Empire, and we hope very shortly 
to reap the full benefits in reductions in working expenses. ^Ve also opened 
during the year the new Central Station at Cawnpore and the new Central 
Station on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway at Bombay. 

12. If our budget estimate last year was a modest one it is still more so 
this year. We are providing for a total expenditure during 1931 -32 of 21 crores 
70 lakhs of which 8 crores 25 lakhs will be expenditure found from the Dep- 
reciation Fund. Material to the value of 2 crores of rupees already in stock 
will be utilised for our new works so that the actual new capital which it will 
be necessary to find will be only 1 1 crores 45 lakhs. We are again concentrat- 
ing on completing works already in hand and on works which will increase 
the capacity of our main lines. In other words, in these times of scarcity w e 
are making every endeavour to consolidate our position so that when the 
times of plenty come again our main trunk lines will be fully equipped to take 
the additional traffic which must follow construction of new lines in undeve- 
loped country. 290 lakhs are allotted for capita] expenditure for the com- 
pletion of new lines under construction, and at the end of the year we hope 
to have all lines now under construction opened to traffic except the Sagaing 
Bridge over the Irrawaddy, the Lucknow-Sultanpur-Zaffarabad Railway, 
and the Tangla-Belsiri Railway in the north-east of India. Open line works 
in progress have been allotted 410 lakhs of which 98 lakhs will come from 
the Depreciation Fund, and if our anticipations are realised at the end of the 
year there will be only two works now in hand, the Dohad Workshops on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and the doubling of the 
Cawnpore-Tundla section of the East Indian Railway, which will require 
substantial amounts for their completion during subsequent years. The only 
new work of any magnitude which it is proposed to take up during the year 
is the Narbadda Bridge on the main line of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway between Bombay and Delhi. The cost of this 
is estimated at 87 lakhs, and an allotment of 15 lakhs has 
been made. A weak bridge of this description affects the capacity of the 
whole section, and its renewal is overdue. The position at the end of the 
year will be that our commitments for completion of works will be reduced 
to 357 lakhs of which 46 lakhs will come from the Depreciation Fund. This, 
I think, the Council will agree is a satisfactoty position. 

13. Turning to our programme for rolling stock. This, after a detailed ex- 
amination with railway administrations, we have reduced to 5J crores of rupees 
of which 2J crores will come from the Depreciation Fund. It has only been 
possible to get to this figure by redistribution of existing rolling stock between 
the various railways. By this means it has been found possible to avoid 
purchases amounting to nearly half a crore. Other avenues of savings have 
been explored, e.g., it has been found possible by reconditioning second-hand 
wheels for carriages and wagons to make a further saving of just over 12 
lakhs. 
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14. I have done my best to place before the Council the principal figures 
of our revised budget for this year and those for the budget estimate for 1931- 
32. I do not claim that my review has been exhaustive or that I have men- 
tioned everything that is of public interest, but this is impossible in the short 
time available and it would certainly be wearisome to the Council. I hope 
I have made it clear, however, that though we are passirg through depressing 
times there is hope for the future and that Indian Railways will be 
in a position to meet the requirements of traffic when trade begins to improve. 

15. In conclusion, T would like to take the opportunity of brirging to the 
notice of the Council the valuable service which the Agents, officers and staff 
of the various railway administrations have rendered to the country during 
the past years often under very trying conditions, and the assistance which 
they have given to the Railway Board in their endeavours to improve effi- 
ciency and to introduce economies to meet the emergencies of the present 
day situation. 


PUNJAB CRIMINAL PROCEDURE AMENDMENT (SUPPLEMENTARY) 

BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON (Home Secretary) : Sir, I 
beg to move that the Bill to supplement the Criminal Procedure (Punjab 
Amendment) Act, 1930, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. 

It is unnecessary for me to explain at any length the circumstances in 
which Government have felt it their duty to introduce this legislation. Hon- 
ourable Members are aware of the long series of terrorist outrages committed 
or attempted in the Punjab which made it incumbent on the Local Govern- 
ment of that province to introduce into their Legislative Council in October 
last a Bill to amend the Criminal Procedure. The chief object of that measure 
was to confer powers by which the Local Government could refer the trial 
of persons accused of certain offences to a Tribunal of Commissioners. The 
Tribunal must consist of three persons, each of whom must have acted as a 
Sessions Judge or as an Additional Sessions Judge for at least three years, 
or must be a person qualified for appointment to a High Court. The offences 
triable by such a Tribunal are those which come within the scope of terrorist 
crimes, and no person canbe tried by a Tribunal unless in the opinion of tho 
Local Government the offence of which he is accused has been committed as 
a member of an association whose objects include the commission of such 
offences, or at the instigation or under the control of such a member. The 
local Bill therefore is concerned with the trial of offences connected with 
the terrorist movement. It was examined with great care in the local Legis- 
lative Council and after such examination it was passed, substantially in the 
form in which it was introduced, by a large majority. We may therefore 
assume that the Act which it is the object of the present Bill to supplement 
has the support of the Legislative Council of the Punjab and of the people 
whom the Members of that Council represent. 

I now come, Sir, to the specific purpose of the present Bill. There is a 
lacuna in the local Act and it is the object of the present Bill to fill that lacuna. 
The Legislative Council of the Punjab is not competent to legislate in regard 
to the powers of the High Court and it was therefore neither able to provide 
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rights of appeal for persons who are convicted by a Tribunal nor to require 
that death sentences should be referred for the confirmation of the High 
Court. The purpose of this Bill is to confer those powers. It gives to con- 
victed persons rights which, in the opinion of the Local Government and of 
the Government of India, it is proper that they should enjoy. Indeed, when 
the local Bill was under discussion in the provincial Legislature, the repre- 
sentative of the Punjab Government, with the full authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, gave, an undertaking that if the local Bill became law, the 
Government of India would take the earliest opportunity of introducing legis- 
lation with the object of conferring those rignts on convicted persons. The 
Bill imposes no penalties. It is intended solely for the protection of con- 
victed persons, and I am confident that this House will give it its full support. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 3 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : Sir, I beg to move that 
the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF FOUR MEMBERS TO THE STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE ON EMIGRATION. 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE (Education, Health and Lands 
Secretary) : Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to elect, in such manner as tho Honourable the Presi* 
dent may direct, four Members to sit on tho Standing Committee on Emigration.” 

The motion was adopted. . 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In pursuance of the powers 
conferred on me by that motion, I direct that noon on Saturday, the 21st 
of February, shall be the latest time for the receipt of nominations, and that 
if an election is necessary it shall take place oil the 24th of February. 


ELECTION OF THREE MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE 

ON ROADS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT?: The Council will now proceed 
to the election of three Members to serve on the Standing Committee on Roads. 
There were originally six nominations. Those have been reduced by with- 
drawals to four and the four Honourable Members who are now seeking 
election to this Committee are : 

The Honourable Mr. Ernest Miller. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghose Moulik. 

The Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah Saiyid Hussain Imam. 
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Ballot papers will be handed to Honourable Members and they will vote by 
striking out the name of the Member for whom they do not wish to vote. 
Of course they are at liberty to strike out more than one name if they so choose. 
I might add that Honourable Members should not sign their voting papers. 


(The ballot was then taken.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : As the result of the ballot, the 
Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah Saiyid Hussain Imam, the Honourable Mr. 
Miller and the Honourable Mr. S. C. Ghosh Moulik have received 37, 36 and 
35 votes respectively, and I have to declare those three Honourable Members 
duly elected. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of, the Clock on Wednesday, the 
18th February, 1931. 



COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Wednesday. 18th February , 1931. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


RESOLUTION RE LOAN OPERATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT 

OF INDIA. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move my Resolution which 
runs as follows : 

“ That this Couneii recommends to t-ho (Juvorii'jr (General in Council that. a small 
Committee of sc von Members of fcho two Chambers of f ho Indian Legislature be cons- 
tituted to advice the Government' on loan operations and that this Committee bo 
consulted boforo each loan is floated.'* 

I may say at the outset that I have very little hope of this Resolution 
being accepted by this House. Nevertheless, T think it to be my duty to 
bring this Resolution and intimate to the Government what is the public 
demand. This House is on its trial before the tribunal of public opinion, 
and if it does not represent public opinion it is .bound either to be scrapped 
or to be changed beyond recognition. The Government of India is unique 
in its constitution. It is Hie product of the versatile British mind. It is 
neither autocratic nor fully democratic. It is a hybrid. In certain of its 
Departments to a very limited extent it is answerable to the Indian Legis- 
lature, but unfortunately the subject-matter of my Resolution, its borrowing 
powers, arc not included in that category. For the rest it is answerable to 
the Secretary of State for India, who in turn is responsible to the British 
Parliament. The Secretary of State for Tndia rightly safeguards the in- 
terests of his constituents, the Britishers. The theory of democracy of the 
English constitution is based on the fundamental principle that the res- 
ponsibility of the executive is effective only as far as they arc removable at 
the will of the controlling Parliament. The British Parliament can by no 
stretch of imagination be said to look to the interests of Indians when they 
are at variance with or adverse to the British interests. Consequently, the 
Secretary of State for India acts as a benevolent autocrat when the interests 
of India do not clash with the British interests. The loans floated in England 
during the last year have been condemned by the whole phalanx of Indian 
public opinion. There were questions on this subject in the other place too. 
The Finance Minister was pestered with supplementary questions which 
elicited the information that the high rat^ of interest was allowed only in 
b ar of India’s credit being shaken by the political developments. But let 
nie add that it was a groundless fear, inasmuch as the response was instanta- 
neous and overwhelming. I may say that the time selected for the loan was 
singularly inopportune too. The redemption yield of the first sterling loan 
per cent, at the time of floatation of the First Sterling loan of 1930 was 
6*174 per cent., whereas on the 31st December, 1930, the redemption yield 
°f this very same loan was as low as 4*723 per cent. For the benefit of 
those who may doubt the correctness of my figures I may inform this House 
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that my authority for these redemption yields is our able Finance Minister. 
Sir George Schuster himself. So, if the Secretary of State for India and the 
Government of India had selected the right moment, we could have secured 
this money at such a low interest as 4f per cent., and thereby would have 
saved in interest yearly the sum of £312,500 sterling, which, at the official 
rate of exchange, comes to Rs. 41,66,666-10-8. It will be said that the 
loans were taken when the necessity arose. But it is apparent these loam 
were taken not to meet any recurring charges which are debitable to the 
revenue account, but probably in order to meet capital charges, or, in other 
words, to finance our purchases in Europe, and it remains to be shown whether 
they could not have been profitably postponed a little while, and what 
financial harm would have befallen the Government of India by its delaying 
the loan. It is unfortunate that this Resolution of mine has come up before 
the Budget. Had it come after that I would have had facts and figures tc 
elaborate the feasibility of delaying these loans and the purposes for which 
they were taken. As it is, I cannot find any authorities to quote the purposes 
for which they were taken. 

There are two aspects of my Resolution. Firstly, it is to train up Indians 
for future work. With due respect to all that has been achieved at the 
Round Table Conference, I must say that Nationalist India regards its find- 
ings as anything but the last word of the British Government on the question 
of India. The whole of India is expecting a second Round Table Conference 
which will better represent public opinion than its predecessor. As witness 
of that wc have Mr. Gandhi here interviewing His Excellency the Viceroy 
yesterday as well as to-day and perhaps for some days to come. And 
possibly the powers now vested in the Secretary of State for India as regards 
financial control may, if not all, probably most of them, be handed over to 
the Indian Federal Legislature of the future. If that happens and we have 
no inside knowledge of the money markets of India and of England, the future 
Indian Minister of the Government of India will be put to great trouble on 
account of this want of knowledge. Would it not be to the benefit of Tndi n .ns 
if the Government undertook like a conscientious guardian to train up its ward 
in all its future duties ? 

The second aspect, which is not the less important, is that in the asso- 
ciation of a number of Indians in this branch Government wii be showing its 
desire to do everything above-board. If the Government keeps us out the 
public will naturally draw the logical conclusion that there is dirty linen which 
the Government is afraid of bringing into the light of day. The Govern- 
ment do not lose their liberty by having such a Committee. It is open to 
them cither to accept the advice of the Committee or to reject it. The natural 
thing would be that reasonable men would not go out of their way to turn 
down the expert opinion of the Government and thereby cause trouble to the 
Government. I would further draw the attention of the House to the fact 
that responsibility always sobers down all the wide leanings of the politicians. 
I may cite the case of the British Labour Party. While out of office after the 
war the capital levy was one of the main planks of the Labour platform, but 
since Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has taken over the reins of office we have never 
heard a word about this nor about the equally important question of the 
rationalisation of the basic industries. 

I wish to criticise the policy of the Government of India. It is the his- 
toric policy of the late Lord Asquith, “ wait and see”. It has always been 
applied incognito. Now, since last year it has been the declared official 
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policy that every evolution under the present constitution is to be stifled 
till the next Reforms. Every day work is going on, new l%ws are being enactbd 
and new amendments are being made in the rules and regulations, but the only 
thing that is taboo is evolution within the constitution. It seems as if the 
Government of India have lost ail hopes of keeping the country in their 
grasp, so they wish to retain whatever is in their hands as long as they can. 
ja it a dignified attitude ? 

The second point is that those of us, who conscientiously believe that we 
could serve the country and the Government by coming into the Legislatures, 
have been condemned by our nationalist friends as traitors to the country, 
and are disregarded by the Government as representing no opinion. They 
arc being condemned by^ the Government as well as by the public. They 
stand to lose their position in both places. 

My main object in bringing this Resolution was to bridge the difference 
between the Government and the public. If the Government do not wish to 
take the whole Assembly into their conndence, as is apparent from the reply 
of Sir George Schuster, then the right course for them would be to accept my 
Resolution as it will be a halfway house between the public demand and the 
Government opinion. As long as we are not associated with the Government, 
wo will naturally think that the Government of Tndia is being run for the 
benefit of the Britishers at the cost of the Indians. Let me add that personally 
I do not think that the Government is run on those lines, but wc cannot help 
others from drawing the logical conclusion. There is a Persian saying of 
ours : “ Chun hisnb pah ast uz muhtasib die bakast.” “When your accounts 
are in order, you do not fear the auditor.” 

It is not a sound policy for the Government to become the target for the 
criticism of the public for no otlmr reason but a shyness on their part to the 
association of Indians. The fact of the matter is that though the Govern- 
ment is anxious to safeguard the interests of the Indians, the official mind is 
averse to move out. of its groove. Red-tapism is a famous legacy of the 
bureaucratic world. No matter how good a tlung may be, if it is out of 
common, it is always turned down and the merits are never judged dispas- 
sionately. 

In the end I earnestly appeal to the Government to reassure the public 
by increasing the association of Indians in the affairs of the Finance Depart- 
ment by accepting my Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, I do not propose to follow the Honourable Member in his discussion as 
to whether the present Government in India is a hybrid or a hydra. I think 
the present would be an inopportune time to embark on such a discussion 
when we are in the midst of enquiries having as their object the change of 
that constitution. Nor do I propose to follow him in his criticisms of the 
actual Government borrowing policy in recent loans. All I would like to 
say on that point is this, that Government borrowing is the test of India’s 
credit ; and the more efficient and informed the criticism we can get to assist 
us in improving India’s credit, the better we shall be pleased. In the Round 
Table Conference, where I had the privilege of being present at practically 
all the discussions, there was one point on which there was no dispute what- 
ever and that was that the credit of India must be maintained at a high level. 

I propose, Sir, in this reply of mine to the Honourable Member’s Reso- 
lution to ideal with the Resolution as it stands on the paper, and I think the 
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House should realise from the outset that the Honourable Member’s proposal 
is a novel, indeed an unprecedented one. So far as I am aware, an arrangement 
of this kind is not in force in any ocher country, not even in the most extreme 
democracy, not even, so far as I know, in the Soviet Republic. T do not object 
to an arrangement because it is novel, nor e ven because it is unique, but I do 
think that if an arrangement is not in force in any other Government, it is at 
any rate an indication that there are possibly very good reasons for not intro- 
ducing that arrangement. 

I think it wou Id be useful if I explained to the House what opportunities 
exist at present for Members of the Legislature to semtinise the Government 
borrowing policy. In the first place, there is what I may call scrutiny in 
advance. At the time of the Budget the Government proposals for Capital 
expenditure and for Ways and Means transactions are set out in full in the 
Budget. The principal items in the Capital expenditure are of course the 
Railway Capital Programme, the borrowings of Provincial Governments 
through the Provincial Loans Account and temporary borrowings for Ways 
and Means purposes. Now, the Railway Capital programme, as the House 
knows, is scrutinised by the Standing Finance Committee on Railways and 
then it comes up to the House ; similarly, other Capital Government expendi- 
ture comes before the Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly and is 
voted by the House. The House has ample opportunity on that occasion of 
criticising in advance Government proposals fer Capita! expenditure and the 
Finance Member always in his Budget speech gives such information as he 
can as to the method in which Government proposes to meet those obligations 
in the coming year. Tn the second place, there is the opportunity for scrutiny 
in retrospect. When the Budget comes up, full information is given as regards 
the actual borrowings which have taken place in the cm rent year and the 
House then has ail opportunity in the Budget debate of examining and cri- 
ticising the Government’s policy in the current year. In addition to that, 
when any loan is floated, the Controller of the Currency always issues a very 
full report explaining exactly what has happened, how the loan has gone and 
all the details of the loan. Then, in addition to that, there is the ordinary 
opportunity which always exists for interpellation cr Resolution by which the 
House can raise any point it wishes with regard to Government’s borrow- 
ing policy. These facilities for criticism arc exactly the same — neither more 
nor less — as exist in every other country. What is absent here — and it is 
absent also in other countries— is the existence of a spec ial Committee to scru- 
tinise the terms of loans in advance. 

I think it would help the House to realise why this arrangement is not 
adopted if I gave a very short sketch of what actually happens when a loan 
is under consideration. It is sometimes possible some time ahead to deter- 
mine the type of a loan, e.g. y whether it should be a long term or a short term 
loan, having regard to such obligations as Government have to meet in the 
current year in the way of maturing debt and so on and having regard to the 
general conditions of the year : but when it comes to the actual fixation of 
the terms of issue, the price of the loan, the conversion terms, etc., the decision 
has to be taken a I ways at the very last moment and very often in the course 
of an hour or two after receipt of the latest financial position by telegram 
from monetary centres ; and in forming their final judgment Government 
always take the . advice— and they almost always follow that advice — oi 
their bankers, the Governors ot the Imperial Bank. In the constitution of 
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the future no doubt we shall see in due course a Reserve Bank and the Gov- 
ernor of the Reserve Bank will become the adviser to Gfivernment in these 
matters. 

Now, Sir, that short sketch of what actually happens will, I think, bring 
to light one or two points. The first is the necessity for speed. There are 
really two points in this. It is very often necessary to take advantage at 
very short notice of a favourable turn of the market. That is, the actual time 
of the floatation of a loan sometimes has to he decided in a hurry. Secondly, 
as I explained just now, the actual terms of issue have in all cases to be deter- 
mined at very short notice. If we had to depend on a Standing Committee 
which had to scrutinize in advance the terms of each loan it might on some 
occasions be exceedingly awkward. As the House knows, the ordinary period 
for borrowing in India is durin b the slack season, some time between June 
and August, and that is the very season when the Legislature is normally not 
in session. You may have your Committee scattered all over India, and it 
will be impossible to get them together to operate quickly at a moment’s 
notice. You may miss the favourable lime for floating your loan if you are 
not able to act with sufficient speed. 

The second point is the necessity for secrecy. It is obvious that in order 
to avoid disturbance to the securities market and to avoid speculation all 
loan operations have to be conducted with extreme secrecy. I am not 
suggesting that the addition of a Committee would involve any leakage of 
information, but the mere fact of summoning the Committee together would 
be an indication to the market that a loan operation was in prosper t, and that 
would imperil the prospect of successful floatation of the loan. 

The third point is one which T have touched on already, namely, the 
extreme technicality of the operation. The advisers on a matter of this 
sort must be bankers — and indeed must be the bankers to Government — 
because they alone are aware of the exact financial position of Government, 
their obligations that arc coming due, and they alone arc the best advisers 
on the actual conditions of a loan which would be most acceptable to the 
market. 

What I have said so far applies to loans raised in India, but the House 
will easily realise that the,position is still more difficult if you consider raising 
of sterling loans or foreign loans outside India wherever it might be. It is 
obvious that a Committee sitting in India would not be in close touch with 
money conditions in outside centres. They would therefore be unable to offer 
any useful advice as to the exact terms which should be offered. The Govern- 
ment of India are, of course, always consulted by the Secretary of State when a 
sterling loan is to be floated, but we have to leave the final decision inevitably to 
the authorities in London who take the best monetary advice from the Bank 
of England in fixing the actual terms of issue. Whatever changes there may 
be in the new constitution, it was fully recognised at the Round Table Con- 
ference that sterling loans would have to be on a special footing. The only 
point I wish to make now is that it would be impossible to utilize effectively 
the services of a Committee of Members of the Legislature here to advise us 
on the detailed terms of a sterling or foreign loan. 

If I may summarize very briefly the main points in my speech, the proposal 
?s a novel and indeed an unprecedented one. Secondly, I have shown that the 
Members of both Houses have opportunities both in advance and in retrospect 
during the Budget discussion for criticising Government’s borrowing policy 
and of giving their actual vote upon Government’s borrowing programme. 
Thirdly, I have in a short sketch pointed out what actually takes place when a 
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loan is floated and have indicated the extreme necessity for speed and for 
secrecy and for technical advice. And, fourthly, I have shown that these 
difficulties are immeasurably greater when we come to deal with foreign loans 
where a local Committee could not offer any useful advice. If I may add one 
further argument, it is that at a time when constitutional changes are pending 
it would be most improper to introduce what is really a revolutionary proposal 
that might fetter very much the hands of the future Finance Minister and the 
executive. 

The Honourable Sir MANECK JI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, as a non-official Member of this Council and one 
connected with the Imperial Bank of India as Governor since its very incep- 
tion, I think it right to supplement the observations made by my Honour- 
able friend Sir Arthur McWattcrs. The Resolution which has been brought 
forward by the Honourable Mover is one which is not only opposed to public 
policy but is entirely unacceptable. My Honourable friend could not have 
been fully aware either of the borrowing policy of the Government of India 
or the borrowing policy of the Dominions or the leading nations in Europe. 
Otherwise he would not have brought forward this Resolution before this 
Council. I do not propose to go into the very many irrelevant matters intro- 
duced by the Honourable Mover in his speech ; they are altogether beside the 
question. The one question before us is what is sound finance, and what ought 
to be the correct policy in the matter of borrowing money by any country. 
My Honourable friend let the cat out of the bag in the course of his speech 
when he stated that Honourable Members are not aware of the inside policy 
and cannot state what should be the correct procedure or policy in the matter 
of borrowing money. If Honourable Members, as he has stated, are unaware 
of the internal working or the borrowing financial policy of Government, I 
fail to understand of what value their help could be to Government or to 
anybody at all by being associated in the matter of discussions regarding the 
raising of any fresh loan in this country. My Honourable friend Sir Arthur 
McWatters has very fully and completely explained the borrowing policy of 
Government, the secrecy which it is bound to observe and the important 
considerations which it has to take into account at the time of raising the 
money. Honourable Members are fully aware that the Government of India 
in its annual financial statement always indicates its borrowing policy to a 
certain extent. Whether they are going to raise a local loan or whether the 
loan is to be by way of sterling, an indication of a sort is always given. But 
it is impossible for the Government of India to state correctly or anticipate 
at the moment when the actual floatation ought to take place. The floatation 
is of great importance — whether the money is to be borrowed in this country 
or in England. The material facts are to be borne in mind. In the first 
instance, the financial barometer of the w^orld is to be observed and scanned 
and the pulse felt. The Govermhent has to see that at that very moment no 
othefr great country is approaching Europe for a loan — the Dominions are not 
there in competition or the other countries are not there, or money is not 
being raised by England to meet its annual requirements or for public exigen- 
cies. All these facts have to be borne in mind, and Sir Aithur is perfectly 
correct in stating that the decision has at times to be made within a few 
hours. The Secretary of State has to be consulted, the Managing Governors 
of the Imperial R&nk are always taken into confidence in this connection. 
Their advice is sought by Government and on such advice the Government 
can definitely and faithfully rely. My friend the Mcver of the Resolution in 
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the course of his speech has stated that the recent borrowings have been at 
a high rate of interest. I admit they have been at a Jjigh rate of interest. 
Who is responsible for that ? Not the Government of India, but the country 
is responsible for it. If we had not the Civil Disobedience movement, our 
credit would have been considerably higher and we could have got money 
probably at half per cent, or one per cent, cheaper. It is no use therefore 
attaching any blame to the Government of India and accusing the Government 
of India for having borrowed money At a high rate of interest. As I have 
said before in this Council at Budget discussions, the prosperity of this country 
and our credit will* always depend on our own action and the policy we main- 
tain in this country. If we are careful to avoid all these unpleasant movements 
which have of late taken such prominence in this country, our credit will re- 
main unimpaired and we shall be able to borrow money at a lower rate of 
interest than wc have done in the past. But in a matter of this kind other 
factors must necessarily prevail. The exigencies of the time, and the mone- 
tary situation in the whole world have to be taken into account, and therefore 
such vague generalisations as my Honourable friend made are entirely irrele- 
vant and not worthy of consideration. 

I do not propose to detain the Council any further. I thought it my duty 
as a non-official Member of this Council and as one connected with financial 
organisations in this country to let the Council know what a non-official busi- 
ness man feels on such a question. I have full confidence and trust in the 
wisdom of this Council, and I know that this Council will reject this Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has 
put forward a lucid explanation of the reasons* for his opposing the Resolution. 
I also do not see my way to support the Resolution. But I must tell the House 
that as regards the floatation of a few recent sterling loans are concerned, there 
is some impression in the public mind that the Indian financial market has not 
Been given a trial, and in case the Indian market had been given a trial, perhaps 
a cheaper rate of interest would have been secured. I agree that the people 
who can give an opinion on these technical matters ought to be experts and 
financiers, but at the same time I wish that as long as India can even par- 
tially contribute to the loan, every opportunity ought to be given to her. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SATYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
Sir, in winding up the debate I wish to say a few words in reply to the opposi- 
tion that I have received from the Members of this Council. As I have 
already said, I had no hope of this Resolution being passed by this Council. 
But I simply felt it my duty — it might be an unpleasant duty — to bring this 
before the Council. 

I will first take up the points urged by the Honourable Sir Arthur Cecil 
McWatters. The first thing he said was that this was a novel proposition and 
we should look into its merits. I am obliged to Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy for 
having looked into the merits of the questioji though with a critical eye. I will 
reply to him later on. S*r Arthur McWatters said that we have got the Ways 
and Means Budget and the Capital charge to be voted by the Assembly. But 
the question there does not arise as to what will be the terms of the loans. Tint 
is kept out of their control. I suggested that we might be associated with the 
discussion of the borrowing terms for two purposes. Firstly, so that we might 
get training. You will admit that some time— it may be next year, or may be 
in the next century — you have got to give over the charge to the Indians of 
Government of India, and therefore it is necessary that Indians should be 
associated in this matter. I think it was but 20 years ago that there was no 
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Indian in the Viceroy s Council. Now we have got three. Times are changing. 
What was thought to be an innovation in the time of Lord Minto is now an 
established fact. It does not mean that if you introduce a new thing, it will 
turn out to be a bad thing. You ought to give it a trial and if found unsatis- 
factory, it is always open to the Government to turn it- down and say that it 
is unworkable and therefore it is rejected. Secondly, to dispel the doubts of 
the public. Caesar’s wife should be above suspicion. The second point that Sir 
Arthur McWatters took was that when the Budget is being introduced, you 
get a full report of the borrowing of the Government of India, and you get an 
opportunity in retrospect, and then you can express your opinion. It is 
quite correct, I admit that. But there too we do not have the power of 
changing the couise of events. What I wished to say was that we should be 
associated 1 efore the event and thereby given p*n opportunity of stating our 
views. It is not necessary that Members who have got no knowledge of finance 
should be taken in. Members who have got financial experience like Sir 
Mancckji Dadabhoy and past Members or the Viceroy’s and Governors’ Execu- 
tive Councils who grace this House could be taken in. It does not matter if 
such people are elected or nominated to this Committee. I did not say that 
they should be cither elected or nominated. I left that out purposely so that 
if the Government thought it advisable not to associate the Members elected 
by the Legislature, they could have at least gone so far as to suggest that they 
would nominate some Members of the Legislature to be associated with them. 
Just as Governors of the Imperial Hank are consulted, if people who have got 
the confidence of the constituencies and have come to the Council, had 
been admitted, that would have been a bright day, and a day to he remembered 
that Government, on their own initiative, had thought it wise to associate 
Indians in their innermost counsels in matters of finance. 

As regards the procedure, Sir Arthur McWatters said that the terms re- 
garding the period of the loan and the amount are settled first. Then the 
moment of floatation is settled by telegraph in a few minutes or a few hours. 
I quite admit that it might be so. But even for the first thing which is decided 
days beforehand, you could associate us. It is not much of a secret because 
we know that you arc going to borrow such and such an amount in the current 
year. You simply fix the terms which can also be forecasted beforehand. 
During the Budget even you could forecast that you will be requiring loans 
for 3, 5 or 10 years. What you decide at a moment’s notice is the rate of 
interest. I admit that it will be difficult to associate Indians in the matter 
which is decided in a few hours. But where there is a will there is a way. 
These difficulties too could have been surmounted with some amendment. 
We could decide the maximum and minimum terms in the Committee. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy told us that we did not know much about financial 
affairs 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I did not say that. 
I beg your pardon. I said that you could not have been much conversant 
with financial affairs. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
I accept the amendment. As regards that, I may say that even in the Library 
of the House there is no book of reference which could give us an idea of how 
financial matters are in England. I hunted up the Library but could get 
no book to tell me when these loans were floated, what were the terms, and what 
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was the responqp. I find no material in the Library of the House which con- 
tains 20,000 books. That such a book of reference is tmavailable in the 
Library is nothing but a conspiracy of silence. I have already replied to the 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy about the advice of the Committee being 
not very valuable, and about the financial barometer having to be seen. Quite 
right. That is why I wish for the association of Indians so that they might 
have some knowledge about the question. 

Now, as regards the responsibility for shaking the credit of India being 
on the shoulders of- the non-co-operator, I do not accept the correctness of 
this. It might be* due to a certain extent to that. But nevertheless, as I have 
pointed out, the redemption yield of the same loan was different during the 
same year, at one time rising to 6* 174 per cent, and then going down to 4*723 
per cent. — a difference of 1*3 per cent, nearly. That is not explained by the 
situation here, because non-co-operation is going on just as it was before ; 
Mr. Gandhi has not withdrawn his movement, and even the present kind of 
compromise talk was not started at the time the redemption yield went down. 
What then was that due to*? Advance knowledge of the floatation must have 
got out and that is why prices fell. Had that not been the case there would 
have been no reason for this great fall in the redemption yield of the same 
loan. 


Lala Ram Saran Das has pointed out that it is always felt in the country 
that loans should be floated in India in preference to England. As regards 
that Sir George Schuster in replying to questions has said that Government 
offered an unlimited loan in India which was not subscribed sufficiently, and 
therefore they had to go to England. That is> a point in favour of Govern- 
ment’s action which I do not wish to deny them. There is one point, however, 
to which reference has not been made, namely, that there is no rule now as 
to how it is decided whether a loan should be floated in England or in India. 
The Honourable Member for Government did not refer to that because I had 
not asked him. But that is an important point. There must be some autho- 
rity who must decide and on that decision much depends, because Indians do 
not like their money to go out of the country. 

That concludes all the points to which I wish to allude. I know my fate, 
hut still I submit the Resolution to the House. 

The Honourable SrR ARTHUR MoWATTERS : I should like to say 
that I did not object to the Honourable Member’s Resolution merely because 
it was novel. I said in fact that even though it was unprecedented in any 
other country of the world, I did not object to it solely for that reason. I 
merely said that there were very good reasons in other countries as in this 
country why it was not a practicable proposition. The Honourable Member 
in his reply has not really answered the practical points which I made, which 
mainly were that the Executive Government in the last resort must be the 
authority to decide the actual terms of floatation of loans, having regard to 
the speed, the secrecy and the technical natufre of the operation, and therefore 
I am very sorry that Government cannot accept this Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is that the follow- 
ing Resolution be adopted : 

“That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that a small. 
Committee of seven Members of the two Chambers of the Indian Legislature be cc nstituted 
to advise the Government on loan operations and that this Committee be consulted before ■ 
each loan is floated.” 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think the “ Ncps ” have it. 

t 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
May I demand a poll ? 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member is 
entitled under the rules to demand a division. I would ask him to consider 
seriously whether it is not wasting the time of the House. 

The .Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
Very well, -I will leave it. 

The motion was negatived. 


RESOLUTION BE PROVIDENT FUND FOR GOVERNMENT 
SERVANTS. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar Representative) 

‘ Sir, the Resolution which I propose reads as follows : 

“ That this Council recommends the Governor General in Council to afford relief to 
;the families of pensionable Government servants who die before completing their ser- 
vice by — 

(а) forthwith giving effect to the Resolution of the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti 

as amended in, and accepted by, this Council on the 18th February, 1924, 
by replacing the existing system of pensions for all gazetted and non-gazetted 
Government servants by a system of contributory provident funds : and 

(б) granting, up to the date of such replacement to the families of non-gazetted 

pensionable Government servants who have died before completing their 
service a gratuity of one month’s pay for every year of service completed 
by the doceased Government servant .” 

' This Resolution has a short history. It might be made long if I wished to delay 
’ the House. The short history is that the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti brought 
this Resolution forward in this House in February, 1924. There was a full- 
^ dress debate upon it, and I proposed an amendment and the result was that the 
Resolution, as amended by me, was accepted by the Honourable Sir Arthur 
McWatters on behalf of Government. So I start with the initial advantage 
of some portion of my present Resolution having already been accepted. I 
am not therefore hopeless like my friend behind me who moved the last Reso- 
lution. Another point in that connection is that a fact which is accepted by 
T the other side need not be argued. That is the practice even in courts and 
' everywhere else. But in this certain Honourable gentlemen may not know 
or may not believe that the grievance really exists. There is a real grievance, 

. and it is this. A person may ser % ye for a very long time and just when he is 
about to go on pension he dies, and consequently he gets no pension and nothi ng 
in lieu of it, and his family starves. Members of the higher services being 
intelligent men generally make provision for such a contingency, and they have 
their own funds, like the Civil Service Fund. But subordinates were not origi- 
nally familiar with this idea and the pension was regarded as a sufficient provi- 
sion. But times have changed sincerthen and what was originally sufficient 
has become insufficient, to such an extent that in a rich country like England 
the Secretary of State for India actually resigned his office to go into a mer- 
cantile firm. The hardship especially falls on the subordinate servants, what 
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are called menial servants, chajyrasis and so on, and it is necessary that provi- 
sion should be made for them. An Honourable friend of mine for whom 
I have great respect said that my Resolution was rubbish. Well, that took me 
by surprise. I think it is a very important matter that poor people should 
be provided for, especially those who are not in a position to economise and save 
something for a rainy day. When they live on to enjoy the pension well 
and good. But if they happen to die, then that is the end of their families’ 
sustenance. That is a great hardship, to cure which this Resolution was put 
forward by the Honourable Mr. Vedamurti and which, as amended by me, 
was accepted by this Council and the Government. If any Honourable 
Member doubts the existence of such a thing or this grievance, I have made a 
small list.* It is not at all complete or exhaustive ; but there is a list of persons 
affected to prove my point. I will put it on the table of the House so that 
any Honourable Member who wishes may satisfy himself. I have only taken 
cases of people who have served for 20 or more years ; in that list you will find 
a person called Zuruddin who served for 34 years and died in harness ; his 
family got absolutely nothing. Another person called Mudaliar served for 
35 years and died in harness ; his family is left entirely destitute. To cure this 
difficulty, we have got to go into the matter. Government have taken over 
the management of various Railways and the railway management instead of 
pensions have introduced what is called a contributory provident fund, and 
those people are very much satisfied. I had a talk with some of them and they 
feel quite happy about that. The system is very nearly this, though not 
exactly. The man is taught thrift from the very beginning. When he takes 
up service, a certain amount of his pay, say one month’s pay in the whole 
year, is taken and credited to him ; that carries interest and Government adds 
an equal sum to it and it goes on increasing, and by the time he retires, he takes 
half the money for building a house or purchasing a field. The other half 
remains, and that serves as his means of subsistence. That system has been 
found very satisfactory. I tried to have that introduced in the case of these 
subordinates. The initial advantage endures to this day. It was the Honour- 
able Sir Arthur McWattcrs who accepted my Resolution. He is still in office 
and is in the same Department. His assistance is a great thing. He always 
entertains a sympathetic view of the matter and I suppose that good omen 
will follow me through. Beyond putting this small list up, I need not elaborate 
the matter further. I draw two inferences. Government have accepted that 
Resolution ; they admit that there is a grievance. They admit also that it 
is a matter for enquiry ; and they also further admit that it should be remedied. 
Now, Government having admitted these, I suppose I have not got much to 
do now beyond asking the question as to what has been done. This was in 
1924. It is some years after that I am speaking now, and I am very sorry to 
say that nothing so far as I know has been done. Absolutely nothing has been 
done. It was I believe in the Simla Session of 1927 that a question about it 
was put and then the Government admitted that nothing had been done, but 
that endeavours were being made. Endeavours would always be made. 
Officers clear their tables and matters have got to be disposed of. Whenever 
you put a question the answer is that tfie matter is under consideration. 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, has been done. I could not rest content with it. 
There is a Persian "saying that by the time the nudieine arrives from Irak the 
patient who is sinking might die altogether. So it happens. Poor people 
have been waiting, always looking forward to getting something. For seven 
years nothing has been done ; in the meantime men die and their families can- 
not be easily traced. All this tends to what I should call a great deal of misery, 
avoidable misery. It ought to be avoided. How can it be avoided ? In the 
«ase of the Railways, they teach thrift to the men from the beginning ; they 
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get them to save something ; Government adds an equal amount which grows 
and they are taught the wisdom of saving. Ultimately, they get something 
with which they can commute their pension. It is in the interests of the poor 
people that this Resolution has been brought forward. Nothing has been done, 
and I am sorry to think that nothing has been done in these days. This is 
an unfortunate year, in which there are deficits all round, not only in the 
provinces, but also in the Government of India. It is very difficult to approach 
a man who has not got money and ask him for the old debts. He become® 
generally angry. I hope Government will not be angry with me because they 
have not got the money. But they have the money. They have got various 
kinds of funds at their disposal from which they can draw compensatory 
allowances and all kinds of things. I am not a financier and cannot speak 
authoritatively, but there is always money enough for these poor people. 

Persons have to be provided in two different ways. My second paragraph 
deals with the second category. In the case of people who serve and die just 
a little before earning the pension, their case is to be considered. There is 
another class who join, serve for some time and die and leave nothing behind.. 
Both these cases have to be provided for. The second paragraph which I have 
introduced is of this nature. Supposing a man joins to-day, he works for two, 
three, four < r five years as the case may be and dies. What is to happen ? 
I propose that one month's pay for each year’s service may be paid to his heirs 
or to his family or dependants as the case may be. That is a provision for a 
person dying. There is a precedent for this. In Indian India at least if not 
anywhere else if a man has served long and he dies, generally they give a pen- 
sion to his wife and children. Tf a man dies suddenly, then they also certainly 
give something to his people. That precedent in Indian India may be adopted 
by British India. Government is run on refined principles now. So, I submit 
that in so far as my Resolution has been adopted, it is safe. So far it is all 
right. As to the next, 1 hope or I believe that the scheme is ready or is getting 
ready. In either case provision may he made for the difficulties which I have 
endeavoured to bring to your notice. It may be that the scheme will not 
meet with all our wishes or demands that we make, but something is always 
better than nothing. It may be even a small thing, but even that small 
thing will carry a poor man a great deal further than total absence of anything 
at all. In that way, Sir, I hope that if the scheme is ready it may be brought 
into force at once and not kept in the deliberative stage. Once deliberations 
begin and you begin to think about it, it goes on practically to be an endless 
business. You may go on thinking and thinking and may think for 20 years 
and do nothing at all. If it is deliberative, I hope it will be expedited. If 
it has been framed, I hope it will be brought into operation at once ; and if 
any defects are discovered. Honourable Members will always be able to bring 
the matter up and get the thing discussed and rectified. In either case, 
there must be expedition, and my chief object in bringing this Resolution was 
to expedite this matter which has l$?en lying dormant. A great deal of specu- 
lation goes on about this matter and then poor people wait and then there is 
no answer to give them. We do not know what will happen. Nothing 
happened at all. When we question it is said, “ I know nothing about it. 
You had better ask somebody else ”. So, Sir, these are the difficulties for 
which I brought this Resolution forward and I commend it, for the reasons 
briefly given, to the acceptance of the Council. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : 

Sir, I am very glad that the Honourable Mr. Khaparde has brought forward. 
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this Resolution as it gives me an opportunity of making a statement on 
* behalf of Government. There are se^ral Members present 
12 oon. h ere to-day who were in the House when Mr. Vedamurti’s 
Resolution was debated. The Honourable Mr. Khaparde has given us a correct 
account of that debate. When I accepted that Resolution, as amended, on 
behalf of Government, Government undertook to examine the practicability 
of substituting for the present pensionary sclume either a provident fund 
scheme or a combination of schemes. They did not object to the principle 
and they accepted the necessity for a practical inquiry. The debate on that 
occasion was remarkable for a number of very weighty and important speeches 
by, among others, the Honourable Sir Phiro/e Seth n a who is recognised as 
an authority on insurance matters and the Honourable Mr. Bell who gave 
useful analogies from business experience in Calcutta, and I think T am right 
in saying that all of them recognised not only the importance but also the 
complexity of the question involved. There are three parties involved in this 
question. First of all the Government servants themselves ; secondly, the 
Central Government, and thirdly, the Provincial Governments. And I might 
say that the interests of the Provincial Governments are in the aggregate 
larger than that of the Central Government in this matter in view of the very 
large number of officers serving under Provincial Governments. The debate 
on that occasion emphasised the desirability of exploring, in particular, 
some combination of schemes. Tt was recognised that- one scheme is not all 
good and another scheme all bad : there are defects and merits both in the 
pensionary system and in the provident fund system. The pensionary system 
fails to provide for the families of officers who die before they secure their 
pension. On the other hand, the lump sum gratuity or provident fund system 
has the dangir that when a lump sum is paid either it may be spent or it may 
be lost by unwise investment. And, therefore, several speakers specially urged 
us to consider whether some combination of systems would not bo better than 
cither of the systems taken by itself. They also recognised that the only 
practical method of proceeding with the matter was that we should, on the 
best advice available, formulate concrete- schemes and obtain the opinions of 
the persons interested. 

Well, Sir, the first step we took was to get into touch with the represen- 
tatives of the Local Governments. We discussed this question with them at 
the Conference of provincial representatives on at least one occasion, and at 
the same time we took the opportunity of ascertaining from England the details 
and the working of the new scheme which had been introduced in the British 
Government offices, which is a combination scheme involving some reduction 
in the previous pension in return for a gratuity according to the number of 
years of service. We also got the Government Actuary to work out the 
necessary data so that we could, as far as is possible, ascertain what schemes 
we could put forward that would not throw a largely increased cost upon 
Government. This is an extremely difficult matter as the House will realise. 
You have to obtain typical time-scales for different kinds of services ; you 
have to estimate, so far as you can, the prevailing rate of interest for a gen- 
eration in advance ; you have to ascertftin the rate of wastage in different 
types of services. It is a long and complicated calculation, and we have done 
the best we can although the data even now are by no means complete. 

As a result of this enquiry we were able to formulate three schemes. 
Scheme A was a combination scheme, based largely on the British precedent, 
in which we suggested that pension should be reduced by one-third in lieu of 
a lump sum gratuity which would correspond roughly to one year’s pay. 
Scheme B was a development of that scheme in which we suggested that pen- 
sion should be given up altogether and instead a gratuity of about three years’ 
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pay should be offered. The third offer, Scheme 0, was a contributory provi- 
dent fund scheme in which it was suggested that Government would contribute 
one month’s pay for each year’s service and would allow this, together with 
the officer’s own contribution of a similar amount, to accumulate with interest. 
That is a scheme which the Honourable Mr. Khaparde himself has mentioned. 
We circulated these schemes to Local Governments and to 05 Associations of 
Government servants, and I am able to give the House the broad results of 
this reference. Sixteen of the Associations said that they preferred the exist- 
ing system, one gave no opinion at all, G said that they preferred scheme A, 
that is. the combination scheme, 5 preferred scheme B. A vast majority, 67, 
voted for a contributory provident fund, but only 0 of those were willing to 
accept it on the terms offered ; 47 demanded the same terms as the railway 
provident fund scheme plus the State Railways gratuity scheme, which means, 
a very considerable addition to the contributory provident fund scheme C 
which T. have just mentioned. 

Now, Sir, Government have so far not come to a final decision on this 
question. The last replies received from Associations came in only towards, 
the close of last year, and when T returned to duty from England a little over 
a week ago 1 found some 340 pages of opinions of these various Associations 
to deal with. 1 have given the House a brief summary of the main results 
of that reference, but there are a number of subsidiary points involved. Some 
of them are extremely important. For instance, the question whether any 
one of these schemes should be made applicable to menials and inferior ser- 
vants as well as to other Government officers. Anything I say now must be 
accepted las purely provisional and non-committal, since it was obviously 
impossible for me to obtain the final orders of Government on this question 
at the moment. 

I think there are one or two broad conclusions which follow from what 
1 have said. The first, I think, is that schemes A and B will have to be dis- 
carded. They are obviously so unpopular with Government servants that 
there is no use proceeding with them. As regards scheme 0, the provident 
fund scheme, 1 think it is evident that it would be impossible for Government 
without incurring a considerable amount of extra expenditure to produce a 
scheme which would satisfy any but a small minority of Government servants. 
We have to remember two things. First of all, that we cannot introduce 
a change in terms of service of this kind without the consent of the officers 
themselves, and secondly, that this is not the time for largely increasing non- 
effective charges. That is a point which will be obvious to the Members of 
the House and one which will become more obvious in the course of a few days. 

Then there is a special difficulty which applies to existing officers. There 
is the difficulty of determining the terms of transfer to a contributory provi- 
dent fund scheme. What practically all the Associat r ons have asked for is 
that at the time of transfer Government should contribute to the fund an 
amount equivalent to the commuted value of the assumed pension at the 
time of the transfer without any medical examination. Well, it is fairly clear, 

I think, that if we agree to that it would involve a very considerable increase 
in cost because it disregards the possibility of death or resignation^ prior to 
retirement. The average age of Government servants would perhaps be bet- 
ween 35 and 40 and if we take the prospect of life at something over 25 years, 
to commute the assumed pension of all those officers would cost probably as 
much as to commute the whole pension of officers at the time of retirement. 
In addition, Government would be paying for a large number of years their 
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contribution U> the fund. So it is obvious that there is a considerable risk 
of greatly increased expenditure involved in the terms o^transfer. As regards 
future entrants, this particular difficulty does not arise, and it would be 
possible for us to introduce a contributory provident fund on that basis. There 
are however other possible alternatives. One possible alternative would be 
to make subscription to the general provident fund compulsory for all officers, 
and I may say that this suggestion lias been approved by one at least, if not 
more, of the Local Governments. Another alternative would be to introduce 
some system of compulsory State insurance — whether in connection with post 
offices or in some other way. Those are two other possible alternative 
ways of dealing with the situation. So far Government have 
not come to a final decision, but T can assure the Honourable 
Member that we will, with the material now available, proceed with 
the matter as expeditiously as we can. 1 have not dealt separately 
with the second part of the Honourable Member’s Resolution because it is 
really involved with the first in a consideration of the whole question. I 
would only suggest to him that in dealing with that part we shall have to 
consider very carefully the question of expense. I think that the Honour- 
able Member has probably achieved his object in getting this statement of 
facts from me. He has managed to keep this question alive and 1 hope 
tl at he will not think it necessary to press the Resolution. 

Ttie Honourable Sir MANECKJT DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, T was fortunately present when a similar 
debate took place in February, 1924, in this Council. At that time Sir Arthur 
McWatters on behalf of Government fully stated the position and said that 
though he was not prepared to accept the principle, an inquiry into the matter 
would be made. Seven years have now clasped since that promise was made, 
and my friend Sir Arthur McWatters has very kindly assured this Council 
again this afternoon that lie will now expeditiously consider this question. 
What is expeditious in the case of Government I find it difficult to understand. 
In the%e eight years a lot of men in the service of Government, both officials 
and non-officials, both Europeans and Indians, both gazetted officials and non- 
gazetted officials, have died before they had reached their pensionable age 
and left their families in privation and suffering. This Resolution is , in 
my opinion, of a very humane character. It only asks for bare justice to be 
done. Ft only seeks to ask Government to .adopt a policy of prudence and 
caution. My friend Sir Arthur McWatters has said that it would involve 
Government in a huge expenditure and that it would be unwise in these times 
of poor finance to introduce such a non-effective change in the administration 
of Government. Yes. That is perfectly true. We are now in a very awkward 
position. I know we are in financial trouble. The Budget which will be pre- 
sented on the 28th of this month will tell a very sorry tale. But may I ask 
my friend Sir Arthur McWatters, when we had bumper Budgets, when we 
had large sums of money at our disposal, why did we not adopt this step ? 
Why was this step — a very important measure — neglected by Government ? 
Sir, the Government had promised to tal?e immediate action of some sort 
on the publication of the Lee Commission Report. That was the promise, 
if I remember rightly, that Government made at that time. The Lee Com- 
mission Report was published more than six years ago, and no action has 
been taken by Government on this Resolution since that time, and as I have 
said, meanwhile many families, both Indian and English, have been ruined 
for want of proper and effective measures, or rather on account of the dila» 
tory policy of the Government of India. I am prepared also to confront 
my Honourable friend on the question of expenditure. It will, at the 
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commencement, involve Government in extra expenditure, but ultimately, ir. 
five or seven years' time, adjustment will take place, and if you take 10 years 
as the adjustment period you wUl find that the Government on the whole 
will not lose more money than it will lose every year The financial position 
will adjust itself by the introduction of the motion of my Honourable friend 

But what lias happened of late '( Instead of adopting any measure like 
this, the policy of Government in the matter of commutation of pensions 
has been tightened up. Formerly a man when he retired from service had no 
difficulty in obtaining from Government a commutation of a part of his 
pension. It was very readily given. Now all sorts of difficulties are put 
in his way. He has in the first instance to submit himself before a Medical 
Board. 1 cannot understand this policy at all. When a man enters Govern- 
ment service he has to go before a Civil Surgeon and obtain his certificate as 
being fit for employment. But when a man, after 25 years of service, has 
worked hard, given his life to the service of Government and seeks retire- 
ment, has earned his pension and asks for a commutation of that. Government 
tells him “ go to the Medical Board I cannot understand at all the 
absurdity of this rule. In other words, the position has been recently 
made more and more difficult. My Honourable friend Sir Arthur McWatters 
has this morning told the Council that the subject is a very difficult one. 
He has classified it under three heads. He has also given figures of the 
Associations which are in favour of some part of his scheme or other 
alternative schemes. I quite admit that the problem is a difficult one. It 
is not a very, very easy question. But it could have been decided long ago. 
Meanwhile the Government could have at any rate taken some sort of steps 
on the lines of what we call the English Superannuation Act of 1909. Mv 
friend Mr. Khaparde said that relief in this country from time to time has 
been given. We have in England a very important precedent. I draw the 
attention of Government 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : I said in my* speech 
that only six of the Associations were prepared to look at a scheme of that 
kind. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : But these six 
Associations were not informed that a sort of temporary relief on the lines 
of the English Superannuation Act could be given. If they had been 

TnE Honourable Sir ARTHUR Me WATTERS : The information 
sent to the Associations wus complete. They were sent a bulky document 
showing how the various schemes were arrived at. A large number of papers 
were circulated. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I do not say that 
this is to be done in supersession of any other scheme. This is to be a pro- 
visional supplementary scheme, in addition to the scheme which the Govern- 
ment could ultimately devise. That was my contention, which I am afraid 
my Honourable friend Sir Arthur McWatters did not appreciate. The English 
Superannuation Act contains a small, but very important section and I will 
bring it to the notice of this Council. Section 2 of the Superannuation Act 
of 19b 9 provides for the payment of gratuity in the case of death of future 
male civil servants. Section 2 states : 

“ Where a male civil servant who enters service after the passing of this Act dies 
after he has served five years or upwards while still employed in the service, the Treasury 
may grant to his legal personal representative a gratuity equal to the annual salary and 
emoluments of his office.” 
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That is the tost part of the section. Please note the humane character 
of this section. And in the case of one who has servecf only five years 
the English law compels the Treasury to give his legal representative a gratu- 
ity. Here in India after 30 years* service a man desires some sort of help 
and sustenance for his helpless family, and nothing is given If a man dies 
when perhaps he has reached the last day of his service, his family and de- 
pendants are left wholly unprovided for. The second' clause of this section 
says • 

Provided that if he dies after attaining the age of 65 years the amount of 
gratuity which may be so granted shall be reduced by one-twentieth of that amount for 
every completed year ho has served after attaining that age, ” 


And clause 2 of section 2 states t 

* Where any such civil servant haying become entitled to superannuation allowance 
dies after he has retired from the service and the sums actually leceived by him at the 
time of his death on account of such superannuation allowance, together with 
the sum received by him by way of additional allowance, are less than the amount of the 
annual salary and emoluments of his office, the Treasury may grant to his legal pergonal 
representatives a gratuity equal to the deficiency, ” 

And these are not the only provisions made. In the event of the abolition of 
an office, which is nowadays done very frequently by the Government of 
India, if the man has served in that post for five years this Act compels the 
Treasury to rive solid relief to the dependants of the person who has so served. 
There is no justification in my opinion for Government’s neglect to bring in 
a measure something on the lines of the Superannuation Act of 1909 till a 
fuller scheme could he deviled and adequate arrangements made. We 
have been told this morning that the matter will be expeditiously considered. 

I do hope that the financial position of the country will not prevent the Gov- 
ernment from doing a bare act of justice to a class of public servants who have 
rendered valuable service to this country, and I would ask Government at an 
early date to sympathetically deal with the entire situation. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMT CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muharamadan) : I have very great pleasure in supporting 
the motion of my friend the Honourable Mr. Khaparde. I think we ought 
to be very grateful to him for having come up here again with this Resolu- 
tion after six long years. I find from the proceedings of the Council of State 
that there was a full-dress debate on this question and tbe Government under- 
took to inquire into the matter. Though six years have since passed I am 
sorry to see that nothing has been done for the families of those unfortunate 
men who die in harness. So far as this Resolution is concerned I do not think 
there will be any difference of opinion among non-officials in this House in 
supporting Mr. Khaparde. The system of a provident fund has been working 
excellently well on the Railways, both Strffce and Company-managed. I 
do not see any difficulty in Government accepting that as a basis and working 
out a similar scheme. We have all known he cases of unfortunate Gov- 
ernment servants who die in the middle of their service whose families have 
been left destitute. That is indeed a pitiable spectacle. Therefore, I hope 
Government will rot delay in the matter any further and will see that some 
system is introduced by which the families of loyal servants of the Crown 
who die after many years of service will not be left unprovided for. That 
js a proposition about which I am sure there will be no two opinions, and I 
hope that Government will have some concrete proposals to put forward 
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before the next session. I know that the financial position of the Government 
is not very favourable, but I am sure that if Government only take some trouble 
they can evolve some scheme. As my friend the previous speaker has said, 
there may be some financial difficulty at the beginning, but as the years pass 
there could be adjustment and there will be no difficulty afterwards. 1 
am sure that the Honourable Member on the Treasury Bench will be expe- 
ditious in dealing with this matter, and I would therefore ask my friend the 
Honourable Mr. Khap°rde, who has the support of the various sections of 
this House, not to press for a division at present but to come up again if the 
Government take no steps in the matter before the next Session. 

I have very great plasure in supporting this motion. 


The Honourable Rat Bahadur LALA RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I strongly support the Resolution which has been 
so ably moved by my friend Mr. Khaparde and supported by Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy. The case has been put very strongly and I need not dwell much 
upon the arguments and will not repeat them again. The Resolution wants 
equity and justice done and I consider that the sooner justice is done the 
better. I know that the times are hard, but obligations ought to be fulfilled 
whether the times are adverse or good. I think the Government would be 
well advised to accept the Resolution and to do what it can in meeting the 
demand underlying it as early as possible. 


/T} .. The Honoobable Mb. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : About this Resolution of Mr. 

Khaparde s J may say that it did not take more than a couple of months foi 
he Local Governments to take into account the bulky volumes of the Simon 
Commission Report, and it is strange that it should have taken them seven 
. consider this question after it had been accepted by the Government 
ot India itself. As to the facts, there is no doubt at all about the pitiable 
con ltion in which the families of Government servants who die in harness 
or immediately after retirement are placed. The only question that agitated 
of ® ir ^ r . thur Me Watters last time was the financial aspect, and it 
rou bn S blm now. The schemes which he has formulated are not 
firml schemes. The A scheme which was accepted by six associa- 

' . . ctive in this respect, that the present rate at which you can 

- . PC 1181 ^ is a little higher than the one that was suggested. There 

Brnri^n?? 6 j* about 25 per cent. I think. The C scheme for a contributory 
P TO™* UI1 n W jr 2°^. acce Pted because the contribution of Government 
nnvflmmjrfr I? ^ ai ^ays, Which are a commercial Department of the 
other hmn n ? 1 Ji an< * therefore to be run more economically than 
than flnvpilm 8 Government service can contribute a greater amount 
for a eomiriAi. ^ 18 P r ?P a * e( * do, then it would seem that what is good 
Dartment r ° ia ° r 8 aiusa tion is bad for Government or the commercial de- 
nial orffaniant? 11 It does not seem reasonable that a commer- 

oost should Railways which must be run at the least possible 

Sta iv SrvLL Pay m ° re than Government is prepared to do. In the 

vou want tn ™ Government that question of cost does not arise and yet 
I think tViA n A uce terms offered. If those terms are too generous then 
The whole tronwI nment °. u 8 ht to 8° out of its way to reduce those terms, 
would be nnaaihi come ® m because the pension rates are a bit higher than 

the combi ned scheme. What the Government 
is distribute no more than the total benefit which at the present 
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moment they are distributing to about 75 per cent, of their employees to the 
whole 100 per cent. The people who die in harness an<f the distress caused 
to them makes the position of those who live better. That is why people 
have not been attracted by the new schemes. I wish to draw the attention of 
the Government to the insurance schemes to which Sir Arthur referred, i.e., 
compulsory State insurance. That is a very good scheme. That is the best 
socialistic movement that has been started in the world. It makes the 
position of the families of those who unfortunately die early better, and those 
who live contribute. a very small amount to the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of families of those who die. 

As regards the Medical Board which was attacked by Sir Dadabhoy I think 
there is not much point about that, inasmuch as medical examinations are 
undertaken whenever insurance is done. Commutation of pensions is a sort 
of insurance. It is quite in the fitness of things that Government should have 
the people examined by the Medical Board. If pension rates are reduced 
and brought into line with the contributory provident fund rates, by equalis- 
ing the two, you will notice that people will join either of the schemes on its 
own merits. As it is the pension scheme is given a weightage. Therefore 
it is not easy for the people to give it up. If it is found possible to make the 
contributory provident fund a little more generous, I think it will be accept- 
able to the majority of people, as in principle it has already been accepted 
by them. It is only on the question of terms that they have differed. 

With these words, I wish to support this Resolution and commend it to the 
notice of Government to be accepted for the idea in it, and not for its wording. 

The Honourable Raja BIJOY SINGH DUDHORIA (Bengal : No- 
minated Non-Official ) : Sir, I support this Resolution and I request the Gov- 
ernment to accept it without loss of time. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (to the Honourable Mr. G. S. 
Khaparde) : Does the Honourable Member intend to say anything to the 
Council in regard to the Honourable the Finance Secretary’s suggestion that 
he should withdraw the Resolution ? 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : I am willing to withdraw 
if a time is fixed within which the scheme will be brought into force. It thay 
be a year — I am willing. But if no time is fixed, then it will be difficult. 

As to the reply that I should give, I am very thankful to all Honourable 
Members for taking my view of the matter atid also for sympathetically con- 
sidering it. There was sympathy on the side of the Government also, but 
their difficulty is that they cannot fix the time, and my difficulty is that unless 
a time is fixed, people who have asked me to move this Resolution will hot be 
satisfied. I suppose the only way is to let it go to a division, and we will see 
what can be done hereafter. • 

The Hot^-ra . >3? Ptr ARTHUR MoWATTERS Sir, if the Resolution 
goes to a division and Government oppose it, I should like to Sky that my 
opposition does not mean that we necessarily are against any particular pro- 
posal ; it is merely that we are not in a position how to comzhit ourselves as 
tc exactly what proposal we should introduce. If my opposition is understood 
to mean no more than that, then I oppose it, and I think that the House will 
be making a mistake if it commits itself defiriitely to a particular motion which 
in fact is not even one that has been universally accepted by the Associations 
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of Government servants ; that is to say, they, the majority, only accept a 
contributory provident fund if they can have it on their own terms. We 
have to consider the position created by the various replies and on that Gov- 
ernment will certainly now within a short time pass a decision. All these 
six or seven years have not been wasted ; they lr.ve been spent in very ela- 
borate and careful enquiries regarding different types of scheme in consulta- 
tion with the people who are actually concerned. We have now got the replies, 
their opinion* and on that I can only assure the House that within less than 
a year we shall come to a decision. I should have thought "that that ought 
to* have been sufficient for my Honourable friend. I cannot promise what the 
particular decision will be, but we shall in coming to a decision consider most 
carefully the arguments that have l>een brought forward on the other side, 
especially for this type of scheme. I can promise that we shall consider every- 
thing most carefully and I am perfectly certain that, bO far as I am con- 
cerned, the decision will be taken very early. 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE : In view of what has been 
said now by Sir Arthur McWatters, I ask for permission to withdraw the Reso- 
lution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE REDUCTION OF THE 4NNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE TELEPHONE SERVICE IN DACCA. 

The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : I beg to move . 

u That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps bo 
taken at an early date to reduce the annual subscription of the telephone service in Dacca 
from Rs. 200 a year to Rs. 150 in view of the fact that there is an increasing public demand 
for the telephone service especially for the development of trade and commerce and that 
grave considerations of security of life and property make such a reduction essential.” 


I do not wish to detain thiv House very long by making a speech. The 
Resolution is explicit in itself and in v’ew of the fact that an assurance has 
been given that the rates will be revised, I now withdraw the Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Resolution moved : 

" That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps be 
taken at an early date to reduce the annual subscription « * . ” 

/ 

The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ (East Bengal : Muham- 
madan) : The Honourable Member wanted to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I could not hear the Honourable 
Member 8 last words. I thought he said he was not making a speech in support 
of it. The Honourable Member moved Lis. Resolution. 

The Honourable Nawab KHWAJA HABIBULLAH (Bengal : Nomi- 
nated Non-Official ) : Sir, the Honourable Member ask ed leave of the House 
to withdraw his Resolution. 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE IN DACCA. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member moved 
his Resolution. If he wanted to withdraw his Resolution, he should have 
done so without moving it, and the House is not concerned. As he has moved 
it, he will require the leave of the House to withdraw it. 

Is it your pleasure that the Honourable Member be given leave to with- 
draw his Resolution ? ( Members : “ Yes ) 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE (Industries and Labour Mem- 
ber) : Sir, I should like to make one observation, and that is, that the Honour- 
able Mover of the Resolution has entirely misunderstood me when he says 
that I gave him an assurance that the rates would be lowered. What 
I did say to him, Sir, was that it was in contemplation to have a departmental 
enquiry into the whole general question of the suitability of the existing rates 
of telephones charges, and if in connection therewith he wished to send me any 
reasoned observations, that I should give them my most careful attention. 
Beyond that I gave him no assurance. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT (to the Honourable Babu Jagadish 
Chandra Banerjee) : In view of that, does the Honourable Member still ask 
for leave to withdraw ? 

The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : Yes, 
Sir. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 
21st February, 1931. 
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APPENDIX A. 
Statement of premature deaths. 


Names of employees. 

Service. 

Dependants. 

Remarks. 

1. 

Mr. 

M. V. Nijasure 



22 

4 


2. 

ft 

V. R. Belsaro 



27 



3. 

tt 

G. H. Modak . 



24 



4. 

«» 

V. P. Gurjar . 



24 

•• 


5. 

>» 

J. R. Joshi 



20 



6. 

ft 

S. M. Kano . 



20 

2 


7. 

99 

M. J. Kharkar 



28 

6 


8. 

tt 

V.V. Bapat . 



20 

1 


9. 

tt 

A. W. Joshi . 



24 



10. 

tt 

V. B. Pendharkar . 



20 

3 


11. 

tt 

D. V. Desai . 



33 

5 


12. 

tt 

B. R. Apte 



20 

5 


13. 

tt 

G. D. Barvo . 



20 

• • 


14. 

>» 

D . 8. Joshi 



24 

4 


15. 

tt 

B. R. Ketkar . 



29 

• • 


16. 

tt 

N. V. Dato 



29 



17. 

tt 

G. S. Dhopeshwarkar 



24 

•• 


18. 

tt 

B. A. Khanolkar 



23 



19. 

tt 

-Zuruddin 



34 



20. 

tt 

S.F.Sukhia . 



29 

2 


21. 

ft 

K. R. Mudaliar • 



28 

3 


22. 

ft 

D.V.Naidu . 



27 

7 


23. 

tt 

T. R. Mudaliar 

• 


35 

2 


24. 

ft 

C. K. Mudaliar 

• 


26 

2 


25. 

tr 

A. K. Mudaliar 

€>• 


25 

5 


26. 

ft 

L. G. Bodas . 



22 

• • 


27. 

tt 

S. G. Nadkarni . • 



28 

7 


28. 

tt 

P. V. Subnis . 



27 

5 



Note. — N os. 1 to 19 are from the Bombay Post Offices. 

Nos. 20 to 21 are from the Karachi Currency Office. 

Nos. 22 to 25 are from Uid Madras Currency Office. 

Nos. 26 to 28 are from the Bombay Custom Office. 

In oases where the number of dependants is not exactly known, the column is kept 
blank. 





Names. the of of at at the 4 Number of dependants. 

office. death. service. death, time of death.) 



G. J. Agasker . . . Ditto . Died two 30 0 0 56 150 Three children (under 18 

months years). 

* after retire- 









COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Saturday , 2Ut February, 193J. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY or the COUNCIL : Sir. in accordance with rule 25 of 
the Indian Legislative Rules, I lav on the table copies of the following Bills 
which were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 
1.8th February, 1031, namely: 

A Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, 
for certain purposes. 

A Bill to provide for the fostering and development of the gold thread 
industry in British India. 

A Bill to provide for the modification of certain import duties relating 
to the fostering and development of the steel industry in British 
India. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE RAILWAY BUDGET. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council will now proceed 
to the general discussion of the Budget, Part T. 

The Honourable Mr. BTJOY KUMAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I rise with all the diffidence that is natural to a new Mem- 
ber of this House on making what has come to be called his maiden speech. 

I do not pretend, Sir, any expertness either in finance or in railways, unless 
it be the lack of the one and plenty of use of the other. But, after all is said 
and done, it has been recognised more and more that expert knowledge and 
undoubted skill in one’s special field is of im mense value, but all the same 
the commonsense and the rough impartiality of the man in the street is not 
also without its use. May T put it, Sir, that I would like to represent that 
ubiquitous layman. 

I desire, Sir, to take the Railway Budget for discussing its features on 
broad terms and only from a few selected aspects. The Budget as presented 
by the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for Railways appears, if I may 
describe it in the form of a general expression, a mark-time budget. T may 
readily concede that there have been various factors in the present siluation 
which not only account for. but oven I n ay >ay. justify to a certain extent the 
ruark-time attitude of the authorities. There is, for example, the entire 
constitutional problem in the proverbial melting pot. There is also, however 

( 93 ) a 
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much we may have cou.c tu iiate that word, the “ world depression ,f . Thai 
depression, if it goes on at the rate that it is going for any considerable length 
of time, ( am afraid would mid by reducing us all to depressed classes. Any- 
way, the landslide in the trade in luiia is responsible for a good many mishaps 
in the "ailway administration. If I pursue th' j metaphor further, it is not 
unusual for us to hear of landslide.; happening in the Darjeeling-Himalayan 
or th' 1 TCnlki -Simla Railway.-., but we always hear the next day or the day 
aft i.:r that everything is set right and through railway running resumed. Such 
quick and energetic action is conspicuous by it« absence in the landslide that 
has occurred in the Railway Budget, this year. W oil, as T said, there are 
certainly a good many reasons for the railway authorities preferring to be 
content v. ith a superficial patch up, I should also expicss my belief that the 
deterioration is so great, T mav even say, so alarming and tb.e repercussions 
of that deterioration far-reaching and so grave', that the wisdom of the 
authorities in adopting a policv-of following the line of least lesistance is cer- 
tainly opun to question. 

Now, Sir. whal are the fuels of tin* budgetary position of the Railways. 
The actual** for 192"-30 were far worse than the revised figures announced at 
this time last yc:'r. Tlic total receipts of 10 r > erores showed a set back of 
1| erores. The total charges fell by nearly half a crorc ; that is, the net actual 
gain was 1} erores less than the revised estimates with the result that instead 
of drawing SO lakhs from ihe Reserve Fun l we had actually to draw 208 lakhs. 
Tnis withdrawal resulted in bringing down thu Reserve Fund to 16£ erores. 
The revised figures this year are even more cheerless. The total receipts, 
according to the revised estimates, are expected to amount to 95£ erores, or 
nearly 8 erores below the actuals of hist year. Our total charges would* be 
98 j erores or about 1 crorc more than that of last year. The result is a deficit 
of about 3 erores. To this must be added the loss on strategic line* and the 
contribution of the railway administration to the general revenues. The 
total deficit theieforc is expected to he about 11 erores, and this too has to 
be drawn out of the Reser ve Fund. On the 31st of March this year the Rail- 
way Reserve Fund according to the revised estimates would have dwindled 
down to less than oi erores. I 11 connection with the method employed to 
balance the Budget hv withdrawing from the Reserve Fund, I believe there 
arc two ways of looking at it. One is the point of view of the railway finance 
which is really of primary significance to-dav and we may also look at it from 
the view of the Honourable the Finance Member which we would be called 
upon to do within the course of next fortnight. From the standpoint of 
railway finance the mode of balancing the Budget is quite proper and reason- 
able, for after all the Reserve Fund was built up to meet a, contingency of this 
kind. From the point of view of the general revenues it. is but cold comfort to tb.e 
Finance Member that the Railway Budget has been balanced in this way 
The payment of the stipulated contribution by the Railways to the general 
revenues has been reduced to a mere paper transaction- to nothing more 
than a book adjustment. While the Railways can lay the flattering unction 
to their souls that they have made their payment, that they have not de 
faulted, the Finance Member receives actually no cash. His difficulties as 
regards his own Budget on the revenue side are solved so far as the Railways 
are concerned, but the ways and means difficulties, which have been acute 
in the past few months, will become still more acute in the future, and when 
one comes to think of it the embarrassments of the Finance Member in his 
w iys and means position are bound to have reactions on the Railway Budget. 
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It is* because of theseTmaladjustments, if I ma> day so., that fhe Finance Menil)cr 
has had to pull up the Railway Department so drastically and so abruptly 
with regard to the capital expenditure. An appreciation of what I have 
now said would make it abundantly clear, I suppose, that the technical balanc- 
ing of the Railway Budget by recourse to the Railway Reserve Fund could not be 
deemed to he an altogether satisfactory solution, if we take the Government 
finances as a whole or as a unit. It is from this point of view that we should 
scrutinise the Budget anticipations of 1931-32. I am afraid I cannot at all 
agree with what should be deemed optimistic hopes held bv the Railway 
Administration in framing the figures for the coming year. The total receipts 
arc put down at 101 crores, or about 5§ crores over and above the revised 
estimates of the current year, and the total charges at nearly 98 crores, that 
fc, half a crore less. On the basis of these figures the surplus of 3*17 crores 
is anticipated. But when adjustments are made for loss on strategic lines 
and payment of the Railway contribution to the general revenues, the result 
is that 4*15 crores is to bo drawn from the Railway Reserve Fund which will 
be thus reduced to l£ crores. Are there any reasonable grounds, T ask, 
for tlese rosy anticipations ? On the other hand, are there not a good many 
anxious features in the situation which not only beUe any hopeful outlook 
but should compel a more cautious and chastened view of the prospect * 
So buoyant a hope in the pie sent state of affairs may have to be described 
as foolhardiness and l do wish that the estimates are viewed from a stand- 
point which is just the reverse of foolhardiness. Thus viewing it, 1 for my 
part would not be prepared to place the next year’s receipts at a rupee more 
than the revised estimates of the current year. And let us not forget that the 
trade depression and the civil disobedience movement made themselves 
acutely felt in the later months of the year while the next year will open in 
the a cutest phases of adverse factors. If then I must cornet and check ex- 
travagant hopes, the surplus of 1931-32 estimated at 3-17 crores will have 
to yield place to a deficit of 4 • 52 crores, and after making the necessary ad- 
justments the amount that has to be drawn from the Reserve Fund will not 
be 4*15 crores but 9*84 crores, and the amount to the credit of the Reserve 
Fund at that time would be only 5-48 crores. There should thus be an un- 
covered loss in the railway working of 4*36 crores ; in other words, we will 
find at the end of 1931-32 that we could not have even the satisfaction of 
technically balancing the Budget. In a position such as this, with the railway 
budgetary position already impaired severely and with the possibility, even 
a certainty of a big uncovered loss staring us in the face, is this mark-time 
attitude of the authorities j ustifiei ? If there are no grounds *or such robust 
optimism pervading the next year’s figures, there is no excuse for us to shirk 
facts and refuse to face realities. I will try, as briefly and as tersely as 1 can, 
to put before the House the realities. First of all, we must do something 
whereby there should at any rate be no uncovered loss. The second considera- 
tion is that looking over the matters from this point of view we must vividly 
and sharply realise that there is absolutely no use in increasing the fares or 
freights. In the present state of the trade ft would amount to debilitating, 
if not actually killing, the goose that lays the golden eggs. This leads us to 
fhe third consideration, that the solution is to be found in bringing down 
f xpenditure. Expenditure can be brought down cither by retrenchment or 
by re-organisation or by both, and it is my firm conviction that in the case 
°f the Railways both these methods should be drastically applied. Talking 
of retrenchment, Sir, a word which is always odious to every one of us, and 
more especially to the victims, Sir George Rainy, the Honourable the Railway 
Member in the Assembly, the other day said that he admitted that a reduction 
°f salaries will have to be effected “ in order that the Railways may become 
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fully solvent and able to contribute to the extent the Legislature may con- 
sider proper to the general expenses of Government But, he added, that 
the Railway Department would agree to the reduction of salaries only if such 
reduction should be general and applicable to all Departments of Govern, 
ment. May I venture to suggest, Sir, that this attitude of the Honourable 
the Railway Member, to put it very mildly, is not at all helpful ? If each of 
the Government Departments should think on lines similar to this, who is 
going to take the initiative and who is going to begin ? As the Honourable 
Member had the honour of bringing up the earlier Budget in the Legislature, I 
should have thought that he would have taken his courage in both hands and 
led and showed us the way. In my opinion immediate steps should be taken to 
reduce, first of all, all perquisites, allowances, emoluments and what not-— 
there are lot3 of things there— to the barest minimum, and at the same time a 
sliding scale of reduction should be forthwith put into operation. If I may 
suggest a rough and ready method it should be quite feasible to adopt an 
arrangement whereby all wages and salaries up to, say, Rs. 100 are kept intact, 
salaries of from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 reduced by 10 per cent., and all salaries 
above Rs. 500 by 20 per cent. At the time when the scales of salaries were 
settled, about, I think, eight years ago, the wholesale price index for India 
was in the vicinity of 175. It is to-day 100. That is to say, the pre-^ar 
level has been reached. Why should then there be any objection or outcry 
if the scales of salaries are reduced to the pre-war scales, making of course 
allowance for such lag as there ha* been in the cost of living index ? Before [ 
leave this aspect of railway finance. I would beg to urge, with all the emphasis 
I am capable of, that the Government should give up their time-old policy of 
flirting with retrenchment proposals. They should here and now take full 
and drastic measures on the lines I have indicated or on similar lines. 

Sir, I now wish to refer to a- matter of more general importance. It will 
be recalled that at the time when the convention for separation of the railway 
finance from general finance was decided upon it was clearly understood that 
the whole thing was in the nature of an experiment, and that at the end of it 
specified number of years this convention should be reviewed in the light of 
the experience gathered and in reference to the way in which the separation 
has worked in practice. In pursuance of that understanding a Commit toe 
was appointed in the last Assembly to report on the convention. The Com- 
mittee evidently did not take the work seriously and after a time sought to 
shirk its own responsibility by passing it on to a Sub-Committee. The Sub- 
Committee proved a chip of the old block. They also did nothing and so 
it went on till that Assembly ceased to exist. The Sub-Committee and Com- 
mittee also ceased to exist, but one thing which has continued to exist is the 
convention, and the existence of that convention is thus due to a. negative 
more than to a positive factor. May I ask why the Financial Commissioner 
for Railways, who was a member of that Committee, did not see that its work 
was finished expeditiously and properly? We have the instance of the 
Age of Consent Committee, which did its work in proper time and finished if 9 
labour*. We have likewise the External Capital Committee which was res- 
ponsible for a very fruitful report. It seems to me that the Committee 
appointed for examining the convention for separation of the railway finance 
from the general finance failed to achieve anything because it suited the 
Railway Board that it should achieve nothing. I am not alone in thinking 
Sir, that the separation which was meant to make the railway administration 
autonomous resulted in autocracy rather than autonomy, and if the 
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undertaxing giv#*n to the Legislature at the time when thf convention was 
agreed upon Ve understood, not only in the letter but also in the spirit, I would 
not be considered as indulging in any exaggeration when I say that the conti- 
nuance of the present position of the railway h nance separated from the general 
finance is unconstitutional if not exactly illegal. I do hope that a more careful 
attempt, an earnest attempt, will be made now to ha ve the convention properh 
and impartially examined and that the authorities will not seek to postpone 
it again on the plea of impending political reforms. Sir, it reminds me that 
a friend of mine once averred that if he had the choice of two alternatives, 
one of having political Swaraj and the other of being entrusted with power 
to run the railway administration in this eouutiy, he would unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. The main idea is that the Railways of India are by far 
the most valuable asset of the nation and if its management be conducted 
in the national interests it should render inca tellable good to India in number- 
less directions. It is from this point of view that 1 have hied to study the 
Railway Budget and 1 urge that it is from this standpoint that everyone of us, 
be he official or non -official, should approach the question of the Indian railway 
problem. I only hope, ^ir, that my remains and eritieisims will be taken in 
the spirit in which they are made. I did not want to make caiping criticism, 
but the things 1 have pointed out occurred to me T thought that- the ad- 
ministration rnav take a sympathetic view of these criticisms and act up to 
tlum. 

The Ho!touv..\ble Mr. P. FT. BROW NK (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) ; 
Sir, in rising to make a few remarks on the Railway Budget I think 7 might 
state that probably most of us are very glad that we did not have to produce 
u Railway Budget under the present conditions. 'I think even my friend the 
Honourable Member who spjkc last would probably ha/e had considerable 
difficulty in producing a better one. At the same time ! entirely agree with 
him on some* of the points of economy which he raised. It is very satisfactory 
t > learn that the working expense* for the current year show a reduction of 
2 crores 12 lakhs on the original budget figures and 1 think the staffs of the 
various Railways should he heartily congratulated or* this achievement. 1 
observe that in the estimate of earnings for the year 193 1 -32 there is an increase 
ef about 6 crores over the figures for the current year, of which 11 to 2 crores 
only are accounted for in minor alt- rations in rate.s ami fares. i am afraid, 
Sir, I agree with the last speaker that this is unduly optimistic. These are 
nr> indications of improvement in trade and \ feel that after trade conditions 
have unproved it will he a very considerable time before those many millions 
of passengers who have not travelled thi« year will begin to travel again. On 
the expenditure side the estimate for 1931-32 is 41 lakhs less than the current 
year. This will no doubt entail rigid economy on the part of the various 
Railways. [ had persona! evidence of fine of these economics when I recently 
travelled from Calcutta to Delhi. Tn the carriage ir. which I travelled the 
be l would not pull out, the door fastening was broken, the glass in the bath 
r o< m door was broken, the drain pipe of the bas J n leaked, and the whole wood 
work badly needed varnish. In view of therfaot that the Honourable Mr. 
Russell indicated ii. his speech that we must all bear part of the burden, he 
ma .v be interested to hear that though I may have this carriage again,. I aifi 
n °t writing to the Agent of the Railway to suggest that the carriage be scrapped 
or even repaired. After hearing how the Railways had loyally co-operated 
h) cut down expenses and to effect economies, I searched through the mass 
of literature I received in connection with the Budget to ascertain what econo 
•^ies had been effected in the central administration of the Railway Board 
J find that in the Demands for Grants on page Nos. 1 and 2 that the total ex- 
P^nditure for the Railway Board is estimated at o^er Rs. 16 lakhs but that 
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a decrease of Rs. 65,000 is expected in the coming year. It is satisfactory 
to see in rtem N.\ 1, that having spent Rs. 60.000 on furniture last year they 
would not he buying new furniture this year. The debit of Re. 15,000 is 
transferred to another Department which of course is an economy of a kind, 
and a reduction of P.,. 20,000 is expected in the contingent expenditure of the 
I'.tilwov Board. These savings are counterbalanced by an increase of 
Rs. 30,000 on account of the annual increments of pay of officers and staff. 
In that connection I should like to mention that many business firms have 
had to make cuts in the salaries of their staff or have decided in some cases that 
no increases would be given until trade improves, and I would put this point 
before the Finance Department, of the Railways. 

Then, Sir, looking further into the statement of the accounts, I see that 
there are 25 officers in the Railway Board head office ; five Directors, five 
Deputy Directors and a number of others. Then I see that in 1930-31 there 
were six Superintendents and in 1931-32 there is an increase of one, seven 
Superintendents being budgeted for. But going into the figures I find that 
increase of one came into 1930-31 judging by the figures of the revised estimates 
for that year. Also I see two officers are included on special duty. They 
were not in the original estimate for 1930-31, but theycami^nto the revised esti- 
mate for the year which means that wlnle the Railways were all being called upon 
to strain every effort to economise, there were three extra officers who came 
into the establishment, possibly temporarily; of the Railway Board headquar- 
ters in the year 1930 31 . I notice that there arc no temporary officers budgeted 
for in the year 1931-32 ; T trust none will come into the revised estimates. On 
the second page we have the subordinate establishment. The number of 
assistants and clerks has been increased to 109 for 1931-32 from 94 in 1930-31, 
presumably by taking into the permanent staff the 14 temporary clerks, 
employed in 1930-31. But I regret to see that for 1931-32 a further 14 tem- 
porary clerks are budgeted for and I suppose in 1931-32 or rather in the Budget 
for 1932J33 they will be incorporated in the permanent staff. Again 18 
servants who were shown as temporary in 1930-31 are apparently taken into 
the peimanent staff for the coming year, with a total increase from 78 to 99, 
or three in addition to the 18 temporary men. The totals for 1931-32 seem 
to show a very large increase. 

Then we come to the most serious heading of all budgets, ‘‘ Contingencies”. 
Tn the contingency budget for 1930-31 the amount was Rs. 2,86,000, but I 
regret to see that the revised estimates show Rs. 3,35,000 — a very heavy 
increase. The Railway Board hope to make a saving in the contingency 
account this year and the budget is Rs. 2,52,000. I trust a similar increase 
will not be found when the revised estimates for 1931-32 are investigated. 

Sir, I readily admit that many of these items that I have referred to are 
small, but 1 do feel that it is somewhat disheartening for the Railways who 
have been continually exhorted to practise economy to find the expenses of the 
Central Board steadily increasing, and I commend this po ; nt to the earnest 
consideration of the Board. 

Sir, the members of my constituency look with some slight suspicion on 
any Government Department , and 1 regret to say that I have even heard it 
whispered that the personnel of the Railway Board with its wages bill of over 
Rs. 16 lakhs could he considerably reduced. I trust that in view of the urgent 
need for economy w r e shall find when we examine the revised estimates for 
1931-32 that instead of the budget figures of headquarters being exceeded 
by Rs. 65,000 as in the present year they will be a + least reduced by a similar 
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figure. One often hears it stated in connection with budget figures for expendi- 
ture that the cost of such and such item has been included in the budget 
and therefore that money must be spent in that year, otherwise that it must 
again come in for sanction in the following year. I wdhld ask the Railway 
Board to impress on all Railways that even though expenditure lias been 
budgeted for, it should not be incurred unless it is absolutely essential. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province: Nominated Non ■ Official) : Sir, allow me 
first of all to congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Member and the 
Chief Commissioner of Railways and the Members of the Railway Board 
on their skilful handling of this year’s Budget in the face of the acute trade 
depression and other causes affecting the railway returns. The econo- 
mies they have resorted to, the improvements in the service conditions of lower 
paid employees and the reduction in the cost of repairs and maintenance are 
other matters for applause and thanks. 

About the Budget, Sir, I wish to make a few remarks. To meet the 
necessary expenses it is felt a few alterations may be made in the wages in 
the fares and in ths freight charges. About the wages problem, Sir, of course 
I do not claim to speak authoritatively, but it is obvious that apart from the 
lowest paid employees the upper grades and the gazetted officers’ wages are 
considered to require adjustment witli the depreciation of agricultural produce. 
Economies have to be observed in certain contingencies. Other Governments, 
especially the Labour Government in England, are now faced with the same 
problem in the matter of the General Budget. Reduction in wages, Sir, is one 
of the means usually adopted to bring down the working expenses. Whether 
this is feasible or not, or how much and what percentage is to be reduced rests 
with the authorities concerned to decide. And whether this formula is to be 
observed in other departments or not is a different though parallel question, 
which T do not feel called upon to enter. It is however not unreasonable, 
Sir, to hope that if in the presence of a phenomenal fall in food-stuff prices 
like the present the department enters upon a policy of discriminate reduction 
it may save them a round sum. 

The other point I wish to speak about, Sir, is the enhancement of the 
railway fares. This is a method, Sir, which is very difficult to be dogmatic 
about, beset as the Railways are with the motor competition, the trade de- 
pression and the consequent general shortage of money. I am not in a position, 
Sir, to direct the authorities concerned in this matter but I suppose the bus 
competition which has seriously affected the total of passengers and the in- 
ability of the bulk of the third class passengers to pay increased fares will be 
duly considered. 

Then, Sir, is the question of the withdrawal of concessions for the carriage 
of agricultural produce. The cultivator has to contend these days with over- 
production, the import of foreign wheat and the fall in foreign demand. All 
these, Sir, have affected the prices which have well-nigh ruined the cultivators. 
It cannot be denied, of course, that the reduction in freight from the Punjab 
to Karachi and Calcutta has failed* to give an impetus to the export 
of wheat and other produce. But even if this concession is withdrawn the 
ryot who has been very hard put to it to meet the revenue this year will be 
brought to the verge of starvation. The reduction, Sir, cannot solve all their 
difficulties, but it is a help anyway. But if concession for agriculturists for 
local carriage is granted or allowed to remain, it may save the ryot a pretty 
penny. I would therefore suggest, Sir, that the agriculturists should not be 
deprived of this help in the matter of freights. 
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Sir, I have time ^nd again put in a few suggestions before \he Railway 
Board, but considering the heavy deficit of this year’s Budget, on account of 
multifarious causes which have cut a deep gash in the purse of landlords too, 
I refrain from laying any more suggestions. Of course, the construction of a 
line from Mardan to Charsadda and Mardan to Swabi coupled with the linkage 
of the Baluchistan and Frontier lines, i.e., Fort Sandeman to Pezu, would be 
of great importance, strategic and commercial, to the Department ; but. 
Sir, as I see no scope for further construction this year, I do not wish to burden 
the department with further responsibilities. 

To economise I make the following suggestions. The Publicity Depart* 
ment should be altogether abolished, but if the abolition is altogether impos* 
sible then expenditure under this head should be considerably reduced. Week- 
end return tickets must be revived because its stoppage would bring less income 
to the Railway Department and would be more helpful to the motor bus 
traffic. New posts in the Department must not he created and those made 
in recent years must be kept in abeyance until the railway finances improve. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA 
(Assam : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, it is usual at the commencement of a 
budget discussion to congratulate the Honourable Member who presents the 
Budget. If I depart from this time-honoured practice, it is not because I 
think that the Honourable Member in charge has not done his best in the 
extraordinary circumstances in which he finds himself but because the outlook 
is so depressing and the future so uncertain that one does not feel in that 
easy mood in which alone one's congratulations can be natural and sincere. 
Not very long ago, the Railway Budget showed a surplus of 9 crows of rupees ; 
for the coming year the Honourable Member in charge has budgeted for a 
net gain of 1J crores only. If our annual contribution to the general revenues 
is taken into account the Budget really shows a deficit of Rs. 4 crores. The 
year following v»e shall probably be told that there has been no gain on the 
year’s working as llie contributory causes are still at work. The main cause 
of trouble is said to lie a world-wide trade depression which as far as we are 
concerned has been accentuated by the civil disobedience movement. Civil 
disobedience will, w'e hope, be a thing of the past before long. What frightens 
me is the main cause with all its disastrous implications. How it came about 
and how it can be ended are questions which baffle the ordinary mind. It is 
here that the layman expects light from the expert. That light has not been 
vouchsafed. Nothing worries people so much as the uncertainty about the 
future. 

Perhaps, Sir, the depression has its root in causes beyond the control of 
any one nation. 1 have seen it ascribed to over-production, to manipulation 
of currency, to a combination of these and other causes — all in their ultimate 
analysis traceable to an unholy competition for the good things of the world. 
But is there any way out of this tangle ? That is what we would like to be 
assured of — but the assurance is n*>t forthcoming. The general feeling is 
one of despair about the immediate future. 

The Honourable the Railway Member has rightly pleaded for retrenchment 
and economy and examined some possible directions in which they may be 
effected. On* of them is th' v n duct ion of wages and salaries on the 
Railways. I do not know if there is any legal difficulty in the way. This point 
has doubtless been examined — for wo hear talks of reduction in other depart- 
ments as well. But apart from technicality, the question requires very careful 
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consideration. In the first place, whatever may be the views of the Gov- 
ernments, Gentrtl and Provincial the Government servant^ are not among the 
most loyal subjects of His Majesty and if you make the conditions of service 
more onerous for them, which a reduction in their salary necessarily involves, 
you will strain their loyalty almost to the breaking point. They have absolute 
"faith in the security of their pay and a reduction will rudely shake their faith 
and create more discontent than would be good either for them or the Govern- 
ment they serve. Nor does the time seem particularly propitious for a 
measure like this in view of the political conditions in the country. It is 
true that there has been a sufficient drop in the commodity prices with a cor- 
responding rise in the effective value of all salaries while professional classes, 
merchants, traders and others, have had their earnings considerably reduced. 
But it must not be forgotten that the officers in the lower ranks had never 
bad enough in the best of times and that the drop in prices only affords them a 
much needed relief. If however a reduction in the salaries is imperative 
those drawing Rs. 200 or less a month should be exempted while a sliding scale 
should he adopted as in the case of the income-tax so that the percentage of 
reduction may rise with the size of the salary. The justice of this is obvious — 
those who can bear the burden best should be called upon to make the most 
sacrifice. I hope the reduction is not intended to be permanent and that 
with the emergence of better times the existing ratis will be restored, 

Tt is not clear from the Honourable Member's speech whether the amounts 
deducted from the salaries will he a gift to the nation or refunded when funds 
j emit. If they were taken as a loan to be repaid without interest at a subse- 
quent period or at the time of pension or upon death if earlier, it would go a 
great way to reconcile the officers to their lot. 

Lastly, a great economy can be affected by modification of the leave 
rules and of rules relating to leave allowances and by stoppage for a time of 
periodic increments. Also the abolition of one post in the higher ranks will 
effect more saving than a 10 per cent, reduction in the salaries of a hundred 
cr more officers in the lower ranks. In any scheme of reduction these views 
should receive adequate attention. 

Sir, I do not pretend to be able to make any very useful contribution to 
the discussions about the rates and freights and other questions of high policy. 
For the present 1 am content to leave them in the hands of the Honourable 
the R dl way Member. My ambition is rather provincial and 1 wish to bring to 
his notice and the notice of the House the treatment that we in As^am receive 
at the hands of the Railway Board. Assam is a far cry from Delhi and does 
not possess the lusty lungs which the older and the more fortunate provinces 
do. As a consequence, its wants do not receive a tenth part of the attention 
they deserve. The province is divided into two valleys separated by a range 
ol hills on which its capital — the town of Shillong — stands. From my district, 
its straight line distance is only 72 miles. Would it be believed that to reach 
it we have to make a detour involving a railway journey of over three hundred 
m iles and that wdth certain stops on the way it^ takes us no less than 40 hours 
to complete that part of the journey. The Government of Assam is now 
constructing a motor road from Shillong to the town of Sylhet on the north 
bank of the river Surma. Nine-tenths of the district, however, lies to the south 
it and if the whole district is to be connected with Shillong a bridge over the 
burma is essentially necessary. As the result of some correspondence between 
the Government of Assam and the Railway Board, we were told that the latter 
bad undertaken to build a bridge and further extend the railway line, which 
has its terminus on the south bank, rn to a few’ miles on the north bank along 
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the projected motor road. There is a very general demand for this extension 
and the Government of His Excellency Sir Laurie Hammond S is very keen 
on it. But the Railway Board some time ago informed the Government of 
Assam that it cannot undertake the work for three years at any rate. 
An excuse for further postponing it will not be difficult in the present 
state of the Railway Budget. If the projected extension had been effected, 
not only would it make the journey to Shillong more comfortable but 
relief to the provincial exchequer would be considerable. It would also 
open out inaccessible areas and facilitate the transport of valuable hill products 
which for want of adequate facilities do not now find a market. 

Another much-needed extension is the construction of a branch line 
from the sub-divisional town of Maulvibazar to connect it with the main line 
of the Assam Bengal Railway. It is only a matter of a few miles : I believe 
the survey was completed sometime ago ; as we were expecting the work to 
commence, there came the news that it had been postponed. 

Sir, the Assam Bengal Railway which is the main lino serving Assam, 
in its majestic camr forces its way through a stretch of about 100 miles of 
bleak, barren hills which produce nothing and as far as one can see will never 
product* anything unless a miracle is to happen. As a feat of engineering it 
is a marvel, with its 33 tunnels and well worth a look ; as a commercial pro- 
position it is a permanent debit. If the huge amount spent in constructing 
these hundred miles had been spent in the plains all we could wish for in the 
way of a railway for years to come would have been achieved long ago. 

Then, Sir, in June, 1930, the districts of Sylhet and Cacliar, through which 
the Assam Bengal Railway passes, were visited by a disastrous flood the like 
of which had not happened in living memory. An idea of the havoc 
caused by it may be* gathered from the fact that a noil-official relief committee 
formed with myself as its President spent as much as one lakh forty thousand 
rup< es in gratuitous relief — that the Government of Assam spent a like amount 
for the purpose and that in addition it granted iakavi loan to the extent of 
about 20 lakhs for the* reconstruction of houses and other pm poses. There 
was a loud and insist nt cry that the railways were to a great extent responsible 
for the unprecedented innundation that had taken place. They cut across 
natural streams and obstruct natural drainage without providing waterways 
sufficient in number and size. A demand was made for a thorough inquiry 
into this mutter and the Government of Assam in pursuance of a Resolution 
passed by the Assam Legislative Council appointed a Flood Enquiry Committee 
on which the Railway Board A\as represented. As President of the Flood 
Relief Committee 1 had been invited to appear before the Enquiiy Committee 
to give evidence. These experts made mincemeat of me. They talked 
jargon which I did not care to follow and would not be able to follow even 
if I tried to and they tried to impress on me that the flood was really due 
to excessive' rainfall. Sir if experts arc bad witnesses, they are worSe judges. 
The lawyer in me rebelled and T told them, “ Look here, Sirs, there can he no 
flood without water and there tan be no water without rain. But when you 
find a difference of two feet in the level of water on either side of a railway line, 
is that also due to excessive rain ?” Let that pass however. Among the 
recommendations made by the Committee was the widening of a br'dge 
■costing rather a lar;;e sum — 1 speak from memory not having the report 
before me. The bridge has not yet been widened. I was told that there was 
some little trouble as to who should pay 7 the piper, the Railway" or the Govern- 
ment of Assam. The Railway fortified by a statutory provision that after 
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ten years, of the working of a line it has no responsibility for defects in constiuc- 
tion or things of that sort repudiates the liability. A^am is the poorest 
province in India and is now practically bankrupt. • 

Another instance of this kind occurred when I was a member of the Gov- 
ernment of Assam. A bridge had been made too narrow — a usual feature of 
all Assam Bengal Railway bridges — and it obstructed the natural diainage 
so effectively that a very large area around became water-logged. Apart 
from damage to crops malaria broke out in a virulent foim, the pecple affected 
complained year .after year, the place was visited by the Diicctor of Fublic 
Health, Assam, more than once, who reported that the bridge must be wick red 
so as to allow free drainage. The Railway Board would not accept his ccn- 
clusions but when driven to a corner took its stand on the statutory safeguard 
and condescended to widen it provided somebody else found the ccet. I 
made a demand for the necessary amount in Council. 1 was assailed with 
the cry “ If the fault is the railway’s, why should it not pay ?” It was with 
the greatest difficulty that I got the Council to give mo the money. The 
bridge has since been widened. Will the Railway Board see the justice of 
our demand in the present instance and get the Assam Bengal Railway to 
widen the bridge at its own cost ? 

Then, Sir, the Assam Bengal Railway specializes in inconveniencing the 
public. I plead in advance for the indulgence of the House for referring to 
what may seem to them to be trivial matters. Let me give the House an 
account of my journey from the town of Sylhct, where 1 reside, to the station 
of Chandpur, where I get into touch with civilisation. To start with, the 
river has to be crossed. When it is low, both the banks are ste< p and involve 
an ascent and descent of some 20 yards. * No steps are provided on either 
side and chances of accidents arc not too few. To par dana shin ladies and old 
men the crossing of the river is a great trial. Then you have to walk a good 
two furlongs before you reach the? station. But your trouble does not end 
here. If you have a lady with you you will have to improvise a sort 
of platform for her to get into the traiu — usually your trunk does duly for 
one. This difficulty is not peculiar to the Svlhe. station. Very few .-tations 
on this line arc provided with platforms. Then at 9 o’clock iu the evening 
you have to get do.vn to change into the irain line when the same troubles 
await you. Finally, you are deposited in Chandpur, in tnc early dawn, when, 
if it should rain oi be cold, coolies are not much in evidence and you have 
to carry your belongings on your shoulders over Ihe over-bridge. The public 
have represented more than once that for the convenience of passengers from 
Sylhet, which is the most important station in the district, a through train 
or one or two through carriages may be run up to Chandpur, but to no effect. 
The Assam Council drew the attention of the Government of Assam to some 
of these public grievances but were told that Railways are a central charge 
and that they could do nothing but would forward the debates to the Rail- 
way Board for such action as they might think necessary. If they hove lu n 
forwarded we have not yet heard. Ar anv rate none of these public grievances 
has been remove!. This is my only ’ratification for referring to what may 
appear to Honourable Members to be trilling matters but which m vci thelcus 
affect the comforts and convenience of a very Jargc number cf the tiavelling 
public. Then, Sir, on my way here I have travelled on the Assam Bengal 
Railway and on the Eastern Bengal Railway and the East Indian Railway, 
and what a contrast between the fust and the last two. Yet the Assam 
Bengal Railway charges much higher rates than cither of the other two. To 
it we pay far mere, fiom it we get far less and of the main lines in Ir.din Ihe 
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Assam Bengal Railway has the unique distinction of refusing to isSue return 
tickets between two stations on its own line. 

I hope, Sir, the Railway Board will please bring these complaints to the 
notice of the Assam Bengal Railway and put pressure on it to take the necessary 
action with a view to their removal. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
x Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, in offering a few obser- 

*' 00> ‘ vations on this year’s Railway Budget I feel constrain- 

ed at the outset to commiserate with the Honourable the Chief Commissioner 
for Railways in the anxious and arduous position in which he has found himself 
this year. I remember last year, when he delivered his maiden address in 
this Council, he asked the House with his usual modesty to treat him with 
indulgence, as he styled himself an inexperienced recruit to this Council. I 
find that within a short period of 18 months since he assumed the office of 
Chief Commissioner for Railways ho has not only managed the affairs of a 
colossal Department like the Railways with great skill and ability but he has 
brought to bear on the execution of his duties the shrewdness and instincts 
of a commercial man. I find in the last two reports of the Railway Budget 
indications of a marked change in the policy of the railway administration, 
and the sole credit of that is due to Mr. Russell. The principal and very signifi- 
cant part of that policy is the desire and inclination to effect drastic economics 
in the administration of the Railway Department. It is a very cheerful sign 
of the times because the Railways have been considered in the past as one 
of the greatest spending departments that we have. Working under the 
shadow of his great chief, Sir George Rainy, whom I welcome here to-day— 
and I may parenthetically remark t hat he gives us pleasure once a year by 
honouring this House with his presence, and 1 hope that we will see him more 
frequently in this Council in the future— Mr. Russell has achieved wonderful 
results. Sir, this year’s Railway Budget is rather discomforting, but I do not 
share that despondency and that despair which T have noticed in the speeches 
made this morning by several Honourable Members who have preceded me. 
I am a great believer in the Railways. I am a great believer in the elasticity 
of our railway revenues and T do not at all despair of the future that is in 
store for our Indian Railways. A department in which we have invested 
700 crores, or the equivalent of 500 million sterling, is bound in more pros- 
perous times to yield results which will not only be satisfactory but very 
encouraging. This year’s unfortunate position has been explained in great 
detail by the Railway Member and three causes have been assigned, firstly, 
the economic depression which this country is going through, secondly, the 
civil disobedience campaign, and thirdly, the great strike on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway last year. These three are the main causes undoubtedly, 
but I would to those add two more causes. One is the mischief which the 
Soviet Government has been doing yi this country during the last two years 
and the rather inadequate manner in which the Government of India has 
dealt with that campaign. Secondly, as is always common in all industries 
in times of plenty, the policy of the railway administration has been one of 
extravagance. Happily, during the last two years, there has been a marvellous 
change for the better in that connection. However, Sir, without troubling 
the Council with any figures, I may say that there is no reason for despon- 
dency, because I have taken the trouble of checking the figures since the 
separation convention and I have found that before 1929-30 we made an 
average annual profit of a little over 10 crores of rupees in the past. No 
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other counfry in the world can show similar results in the matter of State 
Railwayssor in the efficient administration of this dbpartment. I am glad 
that the Railway Department has made up its mind to enforce drastic economy 
in the various departments under its control, and I agree entirely with the 
Honourable the Railway Member that this drastic economy ought not to 
be confined to a few main and important items, but ought to be extended 
to every detail and branch of railway activity. If such economy is effected 
in all the numerous directions we would be in a position to make extensive 
savings. The two or three illustrations which the Railway Member gives 
leads one to the conclusion that if this policy of retrenchment is vigorously 
enforced it will lead to very satisfactory and hopeful results. 

Sir, in connection with this year’s Budget I feel grave apprehensions 
about the prospective depletion of our reserves. Since the separation con- 
vention has operated I have religiously and most emphatically pressed upon 
Government the necessity of accumulating railway reserves as far as is human- 
ly possible. I think that those reserves form our anchor sheet in times of 
stress, difficulty and anxiety. About a couple of years ago there was some 
talk of putting a limitation on these reserves. It was stated that we had 
built up reserves to the extent of about Rs. 18 crores and there was no neces- 
sity for piling crores upon crores of rupees in this connection. I then stated, 
and I am glad I am now in a position to repeat my argument again this year, 
that these reserves, however colossal they may appear, are a very small frac- 
tion when you come to consider the crores of rupees of expenditure which are 
involved in the running of our Railways, and the great market fluctuations 
which take place from time to time, and therefore it is essentially necessary 
that these reserves should be steadily built up to a colossal figure which would 
enable us to surmount all financial difficulties and difficulties of the character 
with which we are confronted to-day. It is a sad thing to contemplate that 
at the end of 1932 our Rs. 18 crores will have in the main disappeared. We 
have already drawn a little over Rs. 2 crores to settle and adjust the accounts 
of 1929-30. At the end of this year we shall find ourselves compelled to draw a 
further Rs. 10 crores and 86 lakhs from these reserves, leaving a small balance 
of Rs. 5 crores and 74 lakhs. This must set us thinking of the dilemma in 
which we would find ourselves unless we conserve our resources, practise and 
enforce drastic economy in our railway administration, and also effect such 
salutary changes which may lead generally to a better administration of the 
Railway Department. This year too we have drawn a large sum of money 
for our capital programme from the Depreciation Fund. Honourable Mem- 
bers are probably not aware that this Depreciation Fund, so far as the Rail- 
ways are concerned, exists only in name. It is a sort of intangible figure on 
the books of railway accounts. There is no such money existing. This 
depreciation money exists in our books, on paper. Whatever money we 
carry to depreciation every year goes to the general revenue : it is absorbed 
in the general revenue. I would therefore like to see, for the maintenance 
of our solid position in the matter of Railways, in the maintenance of railway 
stability, I would like to see our Depijpciation Fund put on some definite 
basis, perhaps some statutory basis. I would like our Depreciation Fund to 
be earmarked for the purpose of being used only for depreciation purposes, 
such as renewals and repairs and not to be utilised for capital expenditure. 
I know I shall be confronted with the objection that in all big commercial 
concerns where a depreciation account is opened the depreciation fund is 
utilised for general purposes t and not limited to renewals of machinery, etc. 
This is perfectly correct. It is an unfortunate position in which we are now. 
I wish some statutory provision is made in the Indian Companies Act prevent- 
ing commercial concerns and organisations, specially factories, from utilising 
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their depreciation fund for extension of their works. Such funds ought to 
be strictly utilised for the purpose of renewals and repairs only. In England 
I see of late that there has been a tendency to move in that direction ; where 
new companies are formed J have noticed that in the powers given to Direc- 
tors of new concerns they have made it obligatory that the sanction of the 
large body of shareholders should be first obtained before such depreciation 
funds could be diverted to any other purpose. 

Sir, it is a matter of great pity that our capital expenditure is to be reduced 
this year. T am a great believer in Railways. In the last few years we have 
made a rapid progress in the construction of new railways. In India there 
are about 40,000 miles of open lines. I should like to see 100,000 miles in 
India ; 1 should like to see a network of railways all over India ; and if there 
is one thing which will really lead to the prosperity of the country, it will 
be cheap transport and construction of railways all over the country. In a 
vast continent like India 40,000 miles of open lines is apparently nothing. 
These railways have led to the prosperity of the country in the last few years. 
From 1923 to 1930 has marked the period of the greatest activity in our Rail- 
ways. We have spent 214 crores of rupees in the construction of new lines 
since 1923. We have carried out the recommendations of the Acworth Com- 
mittee practically. As you are aware, the Acworth Committee recommended 
heavy capital expenditure on rehabilitation and equipment to the extent 
of 30 erores of rupees being spent annually for five years on the construction 
of new lines. That Committee's Report was endorsed by the Finance Require- 
ments Committee in 1922, and they suggested that we should spend without 
intermission 30 crores annually in the construction of new lines. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SH1VDEV SINGH UBEROI 
(Punjab : Sikh) : Where is the money to be provided from ? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : As I just told the 
Council, between 1923 and 1930 we had spent 214 erores ; 214 crores in seven 
years. This year we are spending only 21 crores ; we are taking a sum of 
about 11 crores from our Depreciation Fund. We are spending 3 crores 
by utilising materials from our stock, and the rest will be new capital. My 
friend Mr. Uberoi asks where is the money to come from. My friend Mr, 
Ubcroi who is a very old Member of this House ought to know that the Rail- 
ways have been a very profitable investment to this country ; railways in 
the past have paid us handsomely ; railways in the future are going to pay 
us handsomely, and even if we have to borrow large sums of money for capital 
expenditure oil Railways, I slinll lie one always here to support that policy. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : 
Even by paying 33 per cent, of thecincome in interest ? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Yes. You ought 
to know also that there is a margin between the interest paid and the profits 
earned. 

Now, Sir, the only question which remains is what are we going to do 
to rehabilitate our present position. I quite agree with Sir George Rainy 
who has suggested the consideration of three methods. He says there are 
only three methods available, firstly, to make a cut in the wages of the em- 
pl >yees, secondly, to raise rates and fares, and, thirdly, to consider the question 
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of relief to tffe general taxpayer in the matter of our fmancial contribution 
to the general revenues. My friend Sir George Rainy in an excellent speech 
made in the other House has dismissed the last point with a very few observa- 
tions. I am not inclined to agree with my Honourable friend Sir George 
Rainy in this matter. 1 am of opinion that the time has now come when 
we must seriously consider whether we could keep up indefinitely the present 
financial contribution to the general revenues. I third: before long the separa- 
tion convention, as far as this part is concerned, must be carefully examined. 
[ think railways are in the nature of general utility companies. They render 
a public service : they must lx; made self-dependent, they must be placed 
in a position to meet their full expenditure out of their earnings even if they 
have not to contribute anything towards the general revenues. The service 
rendered by the railways is of an exceptional chauicter and you cannot possibly 
compare them with other services. I know there arc some difficult and complex 
problems involved in this question and J really appreciate that position. In 
connection with it. we shall have to consider the general question of finance. 
T have no time to refer to any of thc«e matters here, but I do hope that at an 
early date this problem will be examined and carefully reconsidered. Jt is 
time now, in view of the i xceptional circumstances prevailing in this country- - 
I say it is obligatory now— * to reconsider the details of the separation conven- 
tion. 


As regards wages, 1 am entirely in agreement with Sir George Rainy of 
the difficulties involved in it, but sooner or later, Sir, we will have to go in 
for a general out in the wages of the Railway Department. Of course, as 
Sir George Rainy has pointed out in his speech fn the other House, you cannot 
single out the Railway Department without making a similar cut in other 
departments of Government, as it would cause a great amount of discontent 
and would hardly he considered an act of justice. 1 entirely agree with that 
view, but it must be remem tiered at the same time that during the post-war 
period gradually the rates of all articles, of all commodities, have come down 
and the present scale of wages was fixed and enhancements were made imme- 
diately after the war to meet the special requirements of that time. There 
has now’ been a substantial reduction, and I firmly believe that this reduction 
is going to stay, we are not going to sec high prices of commodities again in 
the future, at "any rate for many many years. If that position is coming 
back I do not think it is fair to the general tax-payer that the high rates of 
wages should continue to exist. I do not think there is any question 
of emotion or sentiment, though there are many people who are guided by 
emotion or sentiment in this matter and say “Oh, no, wc cannot possibly 
reduce the wages I say “ No, you will have to reduce wages if the present 
position is going to be permanent 

As regards rates and fares, I think it would be useless in my opinion to 
increase rates and fares in this period of economic depression, in these troublous 
times, because it is not going to yield to you more revenue. Sir, this Budget 
is of exceptional importance. I can only hope that with the valuable assis- 
tance of the Chief Commissioner for Railways and with the great experience 
of Sir George Rainy we will be fortunate enough to tide over this great trouble, 
and I do hope next year things may improve, conditions in the country may 
generally improve and we may have another spell of prosperity. 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA (Bombay : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, no doubt the revised estimates reveal a yawning deficit, 
but this was inevitable, for the full reasons stated by the Honourable the 
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Railway Chief Commissioner. Having regard . however, to all the circumstances 
of the case, I think this Railway Budget on the whole must be deemed satis- 
factory. A good deal of healthy criticism has been made by previous speakers, 
especially by my Honourable friend who represents the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy. Sir Maheckji 
is also a practical man of business and has made several suggestions which 
I doubt not will of course be borne in mind by the Chief Commissioner. At the 
same time my Honourable friend Sir George Rainy, who is a great stalwart 
and a robust Railway Member, will, I am sure, be able to dispose of all these 
criticisms. I have full faith in his ability and believe that before he leaves this 
•Chamber he will satisfy all the critics in this House. 

(At this stage the Honourable the President vacated r the Chair which was 
taken by the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy.) 

T do not want at the present moment to go into detailed figures. Figures 
in a popular assembly are rather tedious. Though I know a great deal on this 
subject I do not want to weary the House for any length of time by going into 
details. But I should like to detain the Council for a few minutes during which 
I would prefer to give a very brief retrospect of railway finance during the last 
half of the nineteenth century. The Railways were begun in 1853 or 1854, and 
for the next 50 years, owing, of course, to their novelty in the country their 
finances were not what one could have desired. Neither was popular confidence 
established. In those days the finances of the Government of India were also 
very, very poor. Between 1853 and 1900 or 1903, that is, for 50 years, there 
was an average net loss of one crore per year. It is no doubt true that some 
railways, like the East Indian Railway and the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 
were working at a profit, but the net result, as just stated, was an average 
annual loss of one crore for half a century. That is thf one signal broad fact 
which should be borne in mind. While considering the Budget Honourable 
Members should take into account what immense progress there has been and 
what assistance the Railways have given to the Government of India. After 
1904 the tide turned in favour of the Railways. Almost all of them began 
to be paying, so much so that between 1904 and 1914, just before the war 
began, we wore better off in point of finance, and the Railways were giving us 
a large surplus. And what was the purpose for which this surplus was used ? 
For the benefit of the tax-payer. And why ? Tn what respect ? There was 
almost always a deficit more or less in the general revenues every year ; and 
were it not for large surpluses from Railways in those years the Government of 
India would have been poorer and new or enhanced taxes would have been 
imposed ; and naturally they would have been burdensome to a large extent. 
The Railways came to the help of the Government of India between 1904 and 
1 914 and even thereafter. But in the interval there continued to be a prolonged 
wail from successive Finance Members over deficits. As I pointed out 
several times at many a meeting and on various platforms how far Railways 
were a very important and most valuable asset in the whole administrative 
system of "the Government of India. Honourable Members should bear in 
mind that when you have a colossal department of great complexity to manage, 
there must necessarily be here and there some leakages, some mistakes, and 
so on. All the same we have to be content and take a broader view, a wider 
view, of what the Railways have done. The Railways have produced wealth, 
that wealth which some of our extremist friends are going to destroy and create 
unspeakable havoc in the country. This is most deplorable and ./ consider 
it to be political suicide on the part of these short-sighted persons. Leaving 
that apart, I do say that the Railways are the most important and the mos 
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valuable asset jfn the Government of India During the last three decades 
gigantic strides have been taken and incalculable improvements and deve- 
lopments have been witnessed. That being so, what may the future of the 
Railways be ought to be seriously considered. Of course, there is this cry of 
despair. Crises have come and gone before. Of course the one now prevail- 
ing is a most acute one, but I do entertain the hope, with my friend, Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy, that better days may follow next year and thereafter. 
We need not sit silent in utter despair saying, “ We are going from bad to 
worse ”. I think after all we should hope for the best. Hope springs eter- 
nally in the human breast, and as an individual, I am inclined to be moderately 
optimistic about our Railways ; and for the tax-payer also, because, the greater 
the surplus of the Railways, and the larger the reserves built, the more useful 
will it be for rainy days as well as for capital expenditure. As for capital 
expenditure, I may remind Honourable Members that in 1907 the Home 
Government appointed a Committee in London to enquire and report how far 
capital expenditure for Railways could be raised and in what manner. Lord 
Rothschild and Lord Inchcape were the two expert members of that Com- 
mittee. Both of them strongly recommended that if whenever sterling loans 
were raised for Railways money was cheap, it would be prudent, always for 
the Government of India to raise a larger sum than what was immediately 
required for that particular year, in order that it may be reserved for another 
year when money had to be raised and that at a higher rate of interest. That 
money so kept in excess of immediate wants could be meanwhile put with some 
bank or other at interest. That is the policy which I wish every Railway 
Commissioner and every Railway Member might well bear in mind. Because, if 
the finances arc not good, if we are not able to borrow money at a fairly cheap 
rate, there will be progress backwards or progress arrested. To avoid such 
a contingency this reserve of cheap money would prove highly beneficial. 
When you criticise the Railways you have to see how far they arc in difficulties, 
how far our credit may go. You have to take a broad view before you criticise 
what has been actually done. Since 1620 we have been doing very well, 
specially since the separation of the general- revenues from railway finance. 
The reserve built up during the past seven years has helped us greatly during 
the prevailing depression. Pray, consider what would have been the em- 
barrassment if there had been no such reserves to fall back upon. The burden 
of taxation would have been greatly increased. Then the cry would have been 
raised, “ We arc already over-burdened ; here is a cruel Government tyrannis- 
ing us.” If the Government is obliged to impose further taxation, Govern- 
ment do not put all the money raised by taxation into their own pocket. 
It is only for public use and to mitigate the burden of taxation. If the 
public have only commonsense enough to understand the question, I do not 
think they will blame the Government, as far as the Railways are concerned, 
in the way that they sometimes do. I would ask you to remember in retros- 
pect that larger history of railway finance for the last three-quarters of a, cen- 
tury before you say anything more on the subject. I am so very glad that 
the Chief Commissioner has in his budget statement said that economies are 
being made in every nook and corner. Duritig the current year it may not 
be very much, but in the ensuing year I doubt not he will be able to save 
a considerable expenditure without impairing efficiency. Many a mickle 
makes a muckle. 10,000 here or a lakh or 50,000 there when put together 
would make a very large sum. I think the prospects of Railways are very 
good and I do believe, Sir, that next year we will be so far free from trade 
depression and internal difficulties as to enable the Railway Commissioner to 
bring before you a Budget as prosperous as before, which will go a great way 
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to relieve the tax-payer from the very heavy burdens which mi&ht otherwise 
be imposed upon him. Please remember that the Railway surpluses in former 
years have always been used by the Government of India to meet their ever 
increasing civil expenditure. As a matter of fact there have been in the past 
many a time a deficit in the General Budget which was met out of surpluses 
of nett railway earnings. If these things are remembered and if Honour- 
able Members implicitly confide in the railway administration as now 
administered by very able experts they may be sure that next year we shall all 
have to congratulate the Railways and the Government of India on what 
they shall have done to bring back former prosperity. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SAllAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, when going through the papers in connection with 
the Railway Budget, I have not been able to trace why there has been a com- 
parative loss in earnings when the passengers carried have been more than in 
the years past. In the year 1929-30 there were 1,41,87,300 passengers carried 
on all the Railways in excess of the previous year and the average mileage of 
each passenger who travelled rose from 35-6 to 36 • 3, and the gross income 
from passengers rose by Rs. 33,94,000. When everything has been on the 
increase, Sir, I cannot understand how there has been a comparative loss. It 
seems that the reason for this is the very heavy increase in working expenses 
by Rs. 2,63,42,000 as compared with the previous year. I think, Sir, that in 
these working expenses there ought to be a heavy retrenchment. As the 
outlook is gloomy, I suggest the following retrenchments. In the first place, 
I would retrench the Publicity Department in India and overseas. That 
Department, as far as one can gather, has brought about no increase in traffic. 
From the reports I see that there has been o. 6 to 8 per cent, fall in the upper 
class passenger traffic and one per cent, fall in the third class passenger 
traffic. The second retrenchment that I propose is that all the military con- 
cessions in passenger and goods service which Railways give to the Army 
Department ought to be withdrawn. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN • 
No. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Why not ? 
Thirdly, I propose that the Army Department ought to bear the loss on strate- 
gic railways. Our yearly contribution to the Army Department is 56 crores 
and with the fall in prices of raw material and foodstuffs, etc., I think the Army 
Department can afford to bear this legitimate expenditure. Fourthly, I want 
all the superior appointments which have recently sprung up on all the Rail- 
ways to be abolished. One of those appointment? is the appointment of 
Sports Officers. I think in bad times such appointments ought to be done 
away with. Fifthly, as my friend the Honourable Mr. Browne has pointed 
out there ought to be a decrease in the superior establishment of the Railway 
Board. Then I come to the Agents’ offices. There ought to be a good deal of 
retrenchment in the establishment and staff of the Agents of the various State 
Railways. I find that on the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta, with a mileage of about 3,000 miles each, the expenditure 
on the Agent’s office is three lakhs, while on the Great Indian Peninsula and 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India, with a similar mileage, it is five lakhs, 
while on the East Indian Railway it is 10 lakhs. Why so ? Seventhly, I pro. 
pose that there ought to be a general reduction in salaries and allowances of 
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superior establishment to the extent of 20 per cent, and in the case of upper 
subordinate ^aff drawing over Rs. 250 a month of 10 jfer cent. From the 
figures before us, which the Honourable the Commerce Member has given, 
I find that in the event of this proposal being adopted a saving will be effected 
of about one crore and 10 lakhs in the year. Eighthly, I propose that the Divi- 
sional system which was introduced on State Railways some time back ought 
to be done away with, because that has involved a greater expenditure and 
failed to give as much efficiency as was expected from the change. Then the 
new proposal to separate accounts and audit ought to be postponed to a later 
date, if it meant more expenditure. Some time back the Carriage and Loco. 
Departments were separated but after an experience of some time it was found 
that that was quite unnecessary and was a wrong step to take, with the result 
that both those departments were re-amalgamated. I propose that in like 
manner the Transportation and Commercial Departments of State Railways 
should be amalgamated. This could be very easily done by putting two senior 
Deputies in charge of each department Under the General Traffic Manager. 
Eleventhly, I propose that in order to get more passenger traffic and to increase 
the railway earnings the running of restaurant cars of all sorts ought to be dis- 
continued until better times come in. That could be done by adverting to the 
old practice of giving longer halts at refreshment room stations. I do not 
want to decrease amenities for passengers but as the times are difficult I think 
that for some time we ought to bear with this inconvenience. The junior 
and menial staff ought not to be decreased, because they are already at the 
minimum and the saving effected thereby will not be very much. 

Now, Sir, I come to the question of Muslim representation in the railway 
services. Of course I wish that the legitimate *share of every minority com- 
munity in all the departments should be adjusted, but that adjustment must 
not be made entirely at the expense of the Hindus but should be made at the 
expense of all non-Muslims. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir. MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN: 
Including Christians ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Yes, 
including Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Christians. My friend the Honourable 
Nawab Sahib has drawn my attention to the European and Anglo-Indian 
element. I find that at present 62 per cent, of the existing appointments in 
the superior posts on railways are occupied by Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
As regards Muslim recruitment, I wish to say that communal representation 
according to their population ought to be taken into consideration in every 
department of the Railways and not only in a few selected departments. I 
mean that in workshops, in the mechanical workshops and the running staffs, 
in the employment of luggage porters, and everywhere, let communal represen- 
tation come in. Although I do not myself advocate communal representation, 
still as that is the established policy of the Government, let it come in for 
Muslim and other minorities, but let there bb a definite rule and proportion 
fixed. The door to recruitment of Hindus and non-Muslims ought not to be 
totally prohibited. If members of a minority community have to be recruited 
to redress an existing disparity, a certain higher percentage ought to be fixed. 
I know of some cases in which non-Muslims have been totally excluded when- 
ever any vacancies have had to be filled. That creates bitter feeling. I desire 
that a certain percentage should be fixed and that percentage should be 
observed in filling appointments by competitive examination. Of course 
with communal representation efficiency must always be kept in view, as I 
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know of many cases in which competency has been altogether'puu aside in 
this matter, but I urge that efficiency should always be taken into consideration 
and ought never to be sacrificed. 

(At this stage the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy vacated the Chair, 
which was resumed by the Honourable the President.) 

As regards fares and freights, I understand that owing to general depression 
on all the British and Continental railways facilities in passenger fares and 
goods freights have been given in order to get more traffic. But the Indian 
railways on the other hand have proposed increasing fares and freights, which 
I think will not be a proper step to take as it will not add very much to the 
revenues. There is a general opinion, Sir, that the cancellation of week-end 
return tickets on the North Western and East Indian Railways has not been 
a step in the right direction. I am also of the opinion that this instead of 
bringing in more revenue to the railways will add to their loss. I therefore 
urge that the issue of week-end return tickets be revived. The depression in 
the railway earnings is on a par with the general depression in trade as well as 
agriculture. I need not go into the reasons which have led to that depression ; 
but I must say, Sir, that when the buying power of the masses is increased 
and when there are prosperous times, the railways will also prosper along 
with other people who are engaged in trade or in agriculture. Therefore, Sir, 
I propose that there ought not to be any increase in fares or freights. 

Then, I come, Sir, to the question of increased efficiency in the maintenance 
of track, etc. I find that in that a big reduction has been made. The other 
day when the question of running the mail train on the Southern Punjab 
portion of the North Western Railway was being discussed, I was told that as 
the track was too weak to run a mail fast enough jt was decided to divert the 
mail from that route to another. For the safety of the travelling public, Sir, 
I think that in the maintenance of the track and in the maintenance of coaching 
stock only that much reduction ought to be made which does not adversely 
affect the safety of the travelling public. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : 
Sir, I venture to make a few general observations about the Railway 
Budget. 1 need not assure my friends the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and the Honourable the Chief Commissioner for Railways that they 
have our sympathies in the present times of adversity as far as the revenue of 
the department under thtm is concerned. Two reasons have been adduced 
by the framers of the Budget regarding the fall in the revenue, firstly, the trade 
depression in the whole world, and consequently in India, and, secondly, the 
civil disobedience movement which was started last year. Perhaps they 
have not minded to consider a third reason for the reduction in revenue, which 
in my humble opinion is the keen competition of the motor buses and the 
lorries which are running in competition with the Railways. They afford 
much more facilities to the passengers than the Railways. I think a passenger 
can be sure of starting on liis journey just within an hour after he makes up 
his mind to leave his home, whilst in the caso of the Railways one has to wait for 
hours. I can say from my own experience of my province how keenly motor 
buses and lorries are not only offering competition in the passenger traffic 
but they have begun to take goods from many commercial places to the hills 
and to stations which are near by. I happened once to count the number of 
motors and motor lorries within a distance of 36 miles from the headquarters 
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of the Northwestern Railway to another very big commercial town, Amritsar, 
and I counted 30 lorries and motor cars crossed me within a distance of 36 
miles. My own town is a military station and a station of very great commer- 
cial and industrial importance and there are only two or three trains leaving 
that place for Lahore, the headquarters of the North Western Railway, but 
the lorry traffic is so increasirg that there aie ever £0 lorries plying between 
Wazirabad and Sialkot, Lahore and Sialkot and Sialkot and Jammu. I have 
hoard in my travels many remarks, not from laymen but from the servants 
of the North Western Railway, that the timings have been so fixed as not to 
take into consideration the convenience of the travelling public and the com- 
petition which the lorries are offering to railway traffic. Allow me to give 
one instance. Sialkot is 86 miles from Lahore and the train takes more than 
five hours to reach from Sialkot to Lahore while a lorry can take passengers 
within three hours. Not only is the competition of the lorries responsible for 
the decrease in the traffic, but the timings fixed for the trains, at least in my 
part of the country, are responsible to a great extent for unpopularising the 
traffic by railway. There is no doubt an increase in the traffic of third class 
passengers, as has been remarked by my friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran 
Das, and there is a decrease in the traffic of the upper class passengers. It is 
due only to the depression in trade. It is not due only to the civil disobedience 
movement. It is due to the reduction in the power of the purse of the general 
public who travel by the upper class. When we go into the figures we find 
that there is a deficit in the income of the present year. There is also a reduc- 
tion in the expenditure for which I think the Honourable the Chief Commis- 
sioner deserves credit. But the ratio of the reduction in the expenses is much 
less than the ratio of decrease in the income. The Honourable the Commerce 
Member while presenting his Budget in the other House remarked that the 
Railway Department should be considered a solvent department. No doubt 
it is and no doubt we wish this department prosperity every day. It has been 
remarked to-day on the floor of this House that the Railways are the greatest 
asset for the country. For this reason our hearty good wishes go to bring 
prosperity to this Department. What I wish is that the Railway Department 
should not only be able to form a reserve to meet adversity days, to meet the 
deficit budgets, as the present one is or the next one may be expected, but 
I also wish that the Railway Department may be able to make such a saving 
as to enable it to pay off some of the debts of the capital account. We find 
on looking at the figures that the Railways earn about 100 crorcs annually ; 
about that sum, a few crores more or less, and for earning that amount they 
have to spend 65 crores for running the big commercial concern. Added to 
this 65, 33 goes in interest on the capital charges. Of course I am not an 
expert in finance, but I would certainly submit this question to my Honour- 
able friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, a concern which spends more than 50 
per cent, on running it and earning the income and spends 33 per cent, on 
interest on capital charges, could it be safely said to be a profitable concern 
at all ? This is of course the financial position from which 1 look at the 
j r m Railway Budget. It is the general principle of economy 

that when we do not find means to raise our income 
we must try to cut down our expenses ; in other words to cut our coat accord- 
ing to the cloth we have. Of course the Honourable the Commerce Member 
and the Chief Commissioner are very optimistic in making the estimate of 
income for the next year. I would submit with all the emphasis I can com- 
mand that they should not be too optimistic in making the estimates for 
revenue but that it would be safe to be rather pessimistic in ‘this regard. One 
cannot say with any amount of certainty how the circumstances of the country 
w ould be in the next year. We hear that Russia is trying to send to India 
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a large amount of wheat for the purpose of under-selling it. Is it certain that 
we will have the same amount of traffic as we had in the last year or in the 
current year ? Can it be said with certainty that we will have the same 
amount of goods traffic as is expected to come off in the figures given by the 
Honourable the Railway Member in the budget estimate ? I would rather 
be a pessimist in this respect with all the good wishes which every well-wisher 
of India has in his heart for the return of prosperity and peace in the country, 
all the future is hidden in darkness. So I would make a suggestion that when 
providing for the revenue they should not venture to provide five crores 
more than what they hope to get in the current year. I would like the figure 
to remain as it is in the revised budget. 

Much has been said, Sir, by my Honourable friend* as regards retrench- 
ment in expenditure. Though I agree with the principle that under the cir- 
cumstances this is the one very important remedy of meeting the deficit budget 
I cannot venture to make any suggestion whether the retrenchment should 
be made in this direction or the other. I am a layman and I cannot say 
whether the retrenchment in the number of services or the retrenchment in 
the pay of the services or retrenchment in any other direction would be suitable. 
But what I venture to suggest is this that a Committee should be formed 
immediately consisting of some experts of the department but having a 
majority of non-officials to go into this question with all the seriousness that it 
requires and then they should make recommendations whether it would be 
sound to make the cut in the salaries of the staff from the upper grade to the 
lower grade, whether it is necessary to make a reduction in the number of 
services in the railways, whether it is necessary to make a reduction in the 
contingent, expenses or in what way a reduction could be made commen- 
surate with keeping the efficiency of the Department and also commensurate 
with the needs of the services of the Department and bearing in mind the 
agreements which the employer has made with the employed at the time of 
employing him in the Railway Department. So this is my suggestion, Sir, 
which I would venture to make, to set up a Committee to go into this question 
and then to formulate its recommendations to bring about retrenchment in 
the Department. 

I am much obliged to the Honourable Member for Commerce for pro- 
viding these two very interesting documents to the Members. One is the 
Memorandum by the Railway Board on the elimination of racial distinction 
in railway services, and the other bears the heading “ Muslim representation 
in the railway services ”. I would like to make a few observations on this. 
Reading through the first memorandum, that is, the elimination of racial 
distinction, I find that there is an increase of only 24 in the number of Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians from the year 1920-30 while there is an increase of 
Indians from 1,443 in 1926 to 2,239 in 1930. I think they deserve our thanks 
for this, and I wish that the speed of Indianisation is accelerated so as to bring 
the figures exactly in accordance with the recommendations of the Lee Com- 
mission. When 1 go to the second memorandum, Sir, I am a bit puzzled to 
see the title given to it. The reading of the first page of it, Sir, shows that in 
March, 1923, the Legislative Assembly adopted the following Resolution: 

“ That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that in making 
new recruitment for the services under the control of the Central Government steps bo 
taken to secure that the services are not unduly overweighed with representatives of 
any one community or province and that as far as possible the claims of all communities 
and provinces are considered/’ 
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This Resoluttfn was accepted by Government, and the? the Home Member 
or the MemH»r-in-charge on behalf of Government expressed the views of the 
Government in the following language : 

“ In this matter, as explained by Sir Malcolm Hailey in the House, namely, that 
while the Government of India would not seek to represent the minority community 
in the services under their control they would attempt to prevent a preponderance 
of any one class or community in the service under their control.” 

I beg you pardon, Sir. I will read it again. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The House will excuse the 
Member from reading it again. Will the Honourable Member continue from 
where he left off 1 

The Honoubable Sardar B aha dub SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : 
Very well, Sir. This means that the Government accepted this Resolution 
of the Assembly so far as regards the over-weightage of any class or community 
was concerned. They did not seek to represent the minority community 
and the result was that the Government decided that two-thirds of the appoint- 
ments will be filled by examinations and one-third by nomination to make 
up the inequalities of the minority communities. What I beg to say at this 
moment, Sir, is this that whilst the Government accepted the Resolution for 
the representation of the minority communities, may I ask how is this 
pamphlet entitled “ Representation of Muslims in the Railway Department ?” 

The Honoubable Mb. MAHMOOD SUHRAWARDY (West Bengal : 
Muhammadan): May I draw attention to the words “ Muslim minority ?” 

The Honoubable Sabdab Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : 
Thank you. May I ask, Sir, is there no other minority community of equal 
importance as the Muslim minority in India ? 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
No. 


The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : 
There is. The Sikhs, though I have no wish to minimise that community. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SA1Y1D HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Tf Muslims get representation in all the 
Railway services in proportion to their population they will not complain 
and ask for more. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
They (the Sikhs) are much inferior in numbers to the Muslims. 

• 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : 
Is number to be considered ? Well, very good. If you are satisfied with 
numbers only, then take your Arm stand on that and don’t demand 33 per 
cent, in every branch of the Government. Like a bold man, take your stand 
on the numbers in every branch of the administration of the Government and 
do not demand more. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
Do the Sikhs abide by the same ? 
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I will answer that later on. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member will 
please address the Chair. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SH1VDEV SINGH UBEROI : 
I beg your pardon, Sir. Let me say that I have no grudge at all to the 
Muhammadan community taking its due share in the services. I will be the 
last man to say a word. Let them come forward and have their due share 
but not at the sacrifice of the other minorities such as the Sikhs) etc., who are 
equal in importance to the Mussalman community. They are in their own 
province as important as the Mussalman community, and they have rendered 
to the Government such good services that the Government should not forget 
that community when taking into consideration the claims of the minority 
communities. I will not weary Honourable Members by giving figures of the 
representation of my community. I feel it my duty to bring to the notice 
of the Railway Department the claims of my community on this occasion. 
I would simply quote two instances to show how the members of my com- 
munity are inadequately represented in that Department. In the Service 
of Railway Engineers, there are over 300 men on the cadre and out of that 
there are nine Sikhs. In the Transportation Department there are in all 125, 
and there are only three Sikhs and two of them are simply probationers. A s 
I have said, 1 have no grudge in the least. Let my friends, the Muhammad- 
ans, have their due share, but I cannot let this opportunity slip without giving 
expression to the claims of the community to which I have the honour to 
belong and of which I am a representative in this House. 

Just one or two words about what my friend Sir Maneekji Dadabhov 
said. He wishes to sec 100,000 miles of railway in India. He is quite right. 
Everybody would like to see that, because Railways have immensely contri- 
buted to the prosperity of the country. But the question is-, “ Where is the 
capital to be found ? ” If the capital is to be raised on loans at a high 
rate of interest, I would say that there should be no capital work on Railways 
in our country. We are under a killing burden of debt and the high rate 
of interest which is being paid nowadays on loans raised by Government 
is also very killing. I would venture to suggest with all the emphasis 
I can command to the Honourable the Commerce Member not to undertake 
any capital work in the next year if he has not got funds to carry it out. 
Let the schemes which are in hand be completed but do not take any capital 
work in hand, because I find, as T have just said, that out of the income 
33 per cent, goes to interest, and I would leave it to financiers to say how far 
such a concern could be considered a profitable concern. 

r 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE RAINY (Commerce and Railways 
Member) : Sir, it was to be expected, of course, in view of the nature of the 
Budget statement which my Honourable friend Mr. Russell laid before this 
House, that the discussion to-day should concentrate itself to a very large 
extent upon the present financial position of the Railways, and the measures 
which, in the opinion of Honourable Members who have spoken, are best 
fitted to bring about an improvement, and such a financial state of affairs 
as we should all wish to see. Before I touch on these questions, perhaps I 
might say a word or two on some of the points taken by other Honourable 
Members, and it might be convenient, I think, to refer first to what fell from 
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xuy HonouMpfte friend Bad Bahadur Promode Chandra Ihitta, about the con- 
dition of things in Assam, in the railway in which he is chiefly interested. 
Quite obviously, in his opinion, it left a very great deal to be desired. The 
three improvements about which he was most concerned were, in the first 
place, the construction of a railway and road bridge across the Surma between 
Sylhet Bazaar and Sylhet, in the second place, the enlargement of certain 
railway bridges in order to prevent damage from floods, and in the third 
place, the introduction of minor improvements on the Assam Bengal Railway 
such as raised platforms at the railway stations. I understand from my 
Honourable friend Mr. Russell that the first matter, the bridge over the Surma, 
is under consideration, and that at present no decision has been arrived at. 

I should imagine, however, that whatever the decision may be, it is not at all 
likely to be possible that we can spend any money on that bridge next year. 
As we have said very distinctly in the Budget statement, we do not propose to 
undertake any new construction in the course of the coming year and this 
bridge, which, if constructed, would be part of a new piece of line, comes under 
the ban like other projects, excellent in themselves, which we should like to 
undertake but which we cannot at present do. I had not previously heard 
the specific complaint made by my Honourable friend about flood damages 
which he attributes to the railway embankments, but I will ask the Railway 
Board to look into the matter and let me know about it. Finally, there was 
the question of the minor improvements such as raised platforms. I am 
afraid that so long as the financial position remains as it is, it is going to be 
very difficult on all Railways to find money for matters which I quite admit 
are of importance to the convenience and comfort of the travelling public, 
and which I should be very glad if we could see our way to undertake. I am 
afraid they will have to stand over like a good many other desirable things. 

Perhaps, what I can most conveniently take next is what fell from my 
Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, and I should like to thank him for 
the very cordial way he spoke of the attempts of the Railway Department 
to discharge the trust which has been placed upon it. The particular point 
in his speech on which I should like to say a word is about the Depreciation 
Fund. I know that there are differences of opinion as regards the proper 
method of dealing with depreciation funds. There is a school of thought 
that holds that the fund shoiild be strictly reserved for purely depreciation 
purposes. On the other hand there is a good deal of support from professional 
accountants for the method by which the Depreciation Fund is invested in the 
business nnd is not actually separately invested until the time comes when it 
is wanted for replacing wasting assets. I have no doubt that when the 
separation convention comes under examination that matter w ill be considered. 
But I should like to point out exactly what the consequences woukl be if the 
plan favoured by my Honourable friend were adopted. For instance, in the 
current year I think the figures are that we propose to appropriate to the 
Depreciation Fund 13 crores of rupees and to spend from the Depreciation 
Fund 8 crores of rupees. Under the plai| at present followed the Finance 
Department becomes responsible for the 5 crores which is the difference between 
the two sums, and what practically they do with it is to use it to meet the 
capital programme of the year, whatever that may be. In effect, therefore, 
the money is re-invested in the Railways. But if the other plan were followed, 
it would be necessary to invest that sum in securities, presumably in Great 
Britain or in America, and we should be short by 5 crores of the money for the 
capital programme. It would certainly mean I am afraid very much slower 
progress in railway development. That naturally leads me to say a word 
about the question of the separation convention and what fell from my 
Honourable friend Mr. Basu, He said it was his maiden speech but I observed 
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•no traces of timidity or indeed of anything but great experience, and I should 
like to congratulate him, if I may, upon the temperate way in which his cri- 
ticism was expressed, and also on the very clear way in which he put his 
joints. Now about the separation convention and the Committee which was 
appointed to examine it, I should like to say this. I explained in another 
place last year that the conviction had been growing in my mind that it was 
impossible satisfactorily to settle that question apart from the big constitu- 
tional problems that were coming upon us, and I am more than ever con- 
vinced of that now. But what is quite certain is that the convention will have 
to come under examination in connection with the constitutional changes. It 
is absolutely inevitable. Apart, from any particular proposals which might be 
made, obviously, at a time when as part of the constitutional settlement the 
whole question is raised of how far existing sources of central revenues might 
be assigned to the provinces, the question of the contribution of the Railways 
to central revenues must come under examination, as well as the whole future 
system of administration for the Railways under the new constitution. That, 
I think, is inevitable. I should like to add one other reason which, I think, 
afford some cause for satisfaction that the attempt was not made to revise 
the railway convention hurriedly two years ago. I think my Honourable 
friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has referred to what was said at that time 
about the accumulation of reserves to an extent far beyond any real necessity. 
But, the experience of the last two years has shown that those reserves were 
not by any means excessive and indeod the doubt that now arises in one’s 
mind is whether they were adequate. If we had revised the convention two 
years ago We should have revised it as the result of the years of prosperity, 
and if it is revised in the coming year we shall have not only the years of pros- 
perity to guide us but also the years of adversity, and I think we shall be in a 
far better position now to estimate what the necessities of the case really 
demand. 

I will try now, Sir, to deal with the various points that have been raised 
on tho big question of economy. I think the principal criticism which 
has been made by various Members is this, that our estimate of 
earnings for the year 1931-32 is over-sanguine and that we shall not in 
fact get the amount of revenue that we hope to get. I should be the first to 
admit, that at a time like this, when we try to estimate what the coming year 
may have in store for us, we are all making shots in the dark and any estimate 
■we make can be little better than guesswork. But 1 do feel that, gloomy as 
things look just now, there is a danger of over-pessimism and I do not think 
it is unreasonable to hope that there may be in the latter part of the coming 
year some improvement in the conditions. Look back on what happened 
in previous years. The year 1907-08 was one of those years I think which 
were bad years for the Railways, and if the past is any guide to the future 
it means that those depressions which badly affect railway earnings are not 
necessarily in their acutest form* of very long duration. On the other hand, 
it is quite possible my Honourable friends may be right and that we in the 
Railway Department are not right. If that were so, then these big questions 
which Ijmentioncd in anotherjplace would become extremely urgent and would 
have to be faced, namely, the question of a cut in wages and salaries, the 
question of possible increases in fares and freights, and the whole question of 
Hie contribution the Railways can reasonably make to general revenues. 
They would arise inevitably, and as I said in introducing the Budget in the 
Assembly, unless due weight k given to each of them, I doubt whether a satis- 
factory solution of our difficulties can be reached. I quite admit the truth 
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of what hasten urged by several speakers that, with the existing depression 
in trade, it is not by any means certain that an increase in rates and fares 
would mean an increase in earnings. On the other hand, if the position 
became even more acute than it is now, I do not think we could put aside 
that possibility and we might have at any rate to make the attempt in order 
to see whether more revenue could not in fact be obtained. As regards re- 
duction in salaries, I do not know that I have a great deal to add to what I 
said when I introduced the Budget in the Assembly, but I should like to repeat 
what I said in the Assembly in replying to the general discussion as regards 
one particular suggestion that has been put forward, namely, a very subs- 
tantial reduction in the pay of gazetted officers and upper subordinates and no 
reduction at all in the pay of people drawing less than Rs. 250. What I said 
then and what I repeat is this, that I do not see how on any principles of justice 
and equity that proposal could be justified. There can be no doubt at all 
that the fall in prices has directly affected the cost of living of the lower paid 
employees to a much greater extent than it has of the higher classes of em- 
ployees, and if and when a reduction in salaries and wages becomes necessary, 
it is quite true that there may be a point near the bottom of the scale where 
Government might feel — and the Legislature might feel — that it would not be 
desirable to go below that point — the figure I mentioned in my speech was 
Rs. 30 a month — but if the desire is to obtain some substantial saving in ex- 
penditure from a reduction in wages and salaries it is not possible to stop at 
the gazetted officers and the upper subordinates ; it will be necessary to go a 
great deal further than that. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala 'RAM SARAN DAS : I would 
like the principle underlying the imposition of income-tax and super-tax 
to apply, namely, the higher the income, the higher the taxation. 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE RAINY : My Honourable friend 
will forgive me if 1 do not on this occasion enlarge upon matters which are 
clearly not relevant in connection with the Railway Budget. Though I lis- 
tened to what fell from my Honourable friend with attention on this subject 
of economy, I can only say that 1 found myself in disagreement with 
almost everything that he said. For instance, he suggested that as a measure 
of economy, the separation of accounts from audit should be postponed. 
Has he satisfied himself that that would in fact lead to any economy ? Does 
he suggest that the separation is going to increase the aggregate expendi- 
ture ? That is not my impression. I have always understood that it was 
accepted by the Standing Finance Committee on the basis that as a matter 
of fact, it did not involve an increase of expenditure. Then lie said that it was 
quite unnecessary to make any reduction in the number of lower paid appoint- 
ments, because they were already down to the minimum. How does my 
Honourable friend know that ? It is a very large statement referring to all 
the Railways of India to say that there can be no occasion for any reduction 
of that sort, and in a speech which laid special stress on economy that parti- 
cular statement struck me, I must confess, with a very considerable amount 
of surprise. 

Let me turn now, Mr. President, for the time is getting on, to what fell 
from my Honourable friend, Mr. Browne on this same subject of economy. 
I am grateful to him for drawing my attention to the matter of the expendi- 
ture in the Railway Board’s office, and perhaps he will be interested to know 
that, as a matter of fact, we think it will be quite possible to make some re- 
duction in the number of officers employed at headquarters in particular 
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branches, and I believe it is likely that two appointments, permanent appoint* 
ments, will be held in abeyance. But there is a certain distinction to be drawn 
between a trading concern and an institution like the Railways which cannot 
in adverse times curtail its operations to the extent that a trading firm can do. 
Let me take, for instance, the staff department of the Railway Board’s office. 
If that department is expected to carry out all the work that it actually has 
to do, and to deal with the recommendations which will no doubt reach us 
before very long now from the Royal Commission on Labour, the work is there 
and has to be done, and I doubt very much if there is any real economy in 
matters of that kind by reducing the staff and not getting the work done. 
Where the present depression of trade does affect the total volume of work 
in the Railway Board’s office is rather on the Engineering side, because when 
we have a much smaller programme of construction and of open line works, 
it may be possible to carry on all that has to he done in the Railway Board’s 
office with a smaller staff. But I should like to make it quite clear that I do 
not claim that the Railway Board’s office is sacrosanct and that there can be 
no question of any reduction there. If there is unnecessary expenditure it ought 
to be cut down there just as much as anywhere else. I might refer to one 
other small suggestion made by him, namely, that we should issue instructions 
to Railways not to spend money just because there is provision in the Budget. 
The particular reason he gave for such instructions used to play a very large 
part in railway finance, but I am glad to say that since the separation it has 
largely disappeared, and it was one reason for desiring the separation, namely, 
that railway officers no longer feel that they must make a desperate attempt 
to spend the money before the end of March, because if they do not spend 
it, it will lapse and will not be available in the coming year. I think to a very 
large extent that most undesirable tendency has now been obviated, and in 
any case the instructions to the Agents which have already been issued are 
perfectly clear that all unnecessary expenditure is to be avoided. I do not 
think there is any danger of any Agent being under a misapprehension on that, 
point. 

I think, Sir, that very nearly covers all that I have to say except on one 

E rint. and that is what fell from my Honourable friend Mr. Shivdev Singh 
beroi on the subject of a Retrenchment Committee. I indicated in my 
speech in another place that such a Committee was a possibility if the measures 
that we have already taken and are trying to take do not prove to be sufficient. 
But I adhere to the opinion I then expressed that such a Committee should 
consist mainly, if not entirely? of experts ; and in addition I should like to 
say this, that I consider it all important for the next few months that the 
Agents and their staff should get on with the economies they are already 
trying to undertake. If you appoint a Committee, one of the first things the 
Committee will do is to call for all sorts of reports and returns in order to get 
the necessary material to work on. I do not want for the next six months the 
Agents’ offices to be busily occupied in preparing returns ; I want them rather 
to be seeing what returns they can dispense with so as to diminish work and 
actually get economy. 

Now, Mr. President, I think I have already trespassed sufficiently long 
upon the indulgence of the House. Before I sit down I should only like to 
thank Honourable Members for the valuable suggestions and criticisms which 
they have offered. Full weight will be given to all that has been said and I 
recognise frankly that in a number of speeches a point of view has been urged 
.upon Government with which we must seriously reckon. On the other hand, 
I feel this, that perhaps we are apt to be a little unduly depressed by the gloomy 
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iBtate of affairs Jtfhich we around us at the moment ; and at a time like this 
it is valuabl^jfand useful to he$r, Sir, a veteran, whose experience goes back for 
50 years at least, who has followed the course of railway development in India 
for many years — before I at least was born — to hear from him what his view 
of the situation is. He saw the bad times in which the Railways originated 
and also the periods of prosperity and his view is that there is no reason for 
undue pessimism and that in due time prosperity will again return to the 
Railways and they will again be able to contribute towards the prosperity of 
the country. 


DATE FOR THE ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO THE GOVERNING 
BODY OF THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RE- 
SEARCH. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In connection with the election 
to the Governing Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
four Honourable Members have been nominated, namely, the Honourable Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri Muham- 
mad Din, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lai a Jagdish Prasad and the Honour- 
able Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. Only one Member has to be elected. There 
will be an election therefore which will take place on the 24th February. 


DATE FOR THE ELECTION TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON 

EMIGRATION. 

The Honourable tile PRESIDENT : For the election to the Standing 
Committee on Emigration, the following nominations have been received : 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Nawab Sahibzada Sir Sayad Mohamad Mehr Shah. 

The Honourable Mr. A. Hamid. 

The Honourable Sardar-Bahadur Shivdev Singh Uberoi. 

The Honourable Nawab Khawja Habibullah. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. Natcsan. 

The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

The Honourable Mr. B. K. Basu. 

The election in that case also will take place on the 24th of February. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Si$ BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, the lists of business for Monday, the 23rd, and Tuesday, the 24th February, 
are already in the hands of Honourable Members. Wednesday, the 25th, 
will be devoted to non-official business ballotted for that day. On Thursday, 
the 26th, motions will be made for the consideration and passing of the Can- 
tonments (Amendment) Bill, the Indian Ports (Amendment) Biil, the Indian 
Naval Armament (Amendment) Bill and the Vizagapatam Port Bill, which 
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were laid on the tafile of this Chamber on the»10th February, \L931. A Re- 
solution will then be moved in relation to the increased import duties on cer- 
tain kinds of steel products. The Council will then proceed to elect, if 
necessary, Members to serve on the Standing Advisory Council for Railways. 
The Council will next meet on Saturday, the 28th February, at 5 p.m., when, 
as has already been announced, the General Budget will be presented. I 
hope to make a further statement on that day as to the probable course of 
business. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think it will probably be con- 
venient to the Council if the Honourable the Leader of the House could make 
a statement as to the future course of business somewhat earlier than the 28th 
of February. That is, of course, if he is in a position to do so. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENpRA MITTER : I will try, Sir. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 23rd 
February, 1931. 



COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday , 23rd February, 1931. 


The Council mrft In €be CotfU&l Chrimbe* of the Council House at Btefeh 
of the Oobk, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammil-ullah 
Khan, K.C.I.R., O.B.E. (tJnited Provinces : Nominated Non-Official). 
The Honourable Major-General John Wallace Dick Megaw, C.I.E., M.B.i 
K.H.P., I.M.S. (Director-General, Indian Medical Service). 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Total Expenditure on the Construction of New Delhi, etc. 

57. The Honourable Mb. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE 
MOULIK : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(1) the total amount spent up to date in building and laying out the 

several public buildings and roads in New Delhi including the 

Viceroy’s House, and its gardens ; 

(2) the total amount paid to Sir Edwin Lutyens, one of the consulting 

architects, in connexion with the above ; 

(3) the total amount paid to Sir Herbert Baker, the other consulting 

architect ; 

(4) the amount spent in building the War Memorial Arch 1 

The Honourable Sib JOSEPH BHORE : (!) The total amount spent 
up to the end of December, 1930 on the construction of New Delhi including 
b uilding s, roads and services is Rs. 14,60,00,000 (fourteen and a half crores 
of rupees). 

(2) and (3). The total amount paid to the joint account of Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker up to December, 1930 is Rs. 39J lakhs. 

(4) Rupees six lakhs. 


RESOLUTION RE SEQUESTRATION, OF THE PROPERTIES OF 
PASSIVE RESISTERS. 


Thb Hoiromuitf Me. K. V. R*N<iASWAMY AYYANGAR (Jadtas . 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, when I tabled this Resolution, D °l ) ^dy ever 
thought that direct negotiations would be carried on between Mahatma 


♦ “ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to direct the pay 
lb. ptmbK. «f OongKM <HSoe» and dtsfcram thar ptojww*. 
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Gandhi and His Excellency Lord Irwin. Now, Sir, nobody ftants the adven. 
titious aid of our Council passing this Resolution. Now that there is direct 
talk on all subjects, my modest Resolution is below the mark. I therefore 
beg to withdraw this Resolution of mine. 


RESOLUTION BE AMALGAMATION OF CERTAIN DISTRICTS OP 
THE UNITED PROVINCES AND BENGAL WITH THE PROVINCE 
OF BIHAR. 

The Honoubable Mb. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, I wish to move the following Reso- 
lution : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint a 
Boundaries Commission to consider the question of an amalgamation of the permanently, 
fettled districts of the United Provinces and the districts of Bengal on the border of Bihar 
with the province of Bihar .** 

In moving this Resolution I wish to quote an authority which is very much 
respected by the House as well as by the Government : 

“ The existing provincial boundaries in more than one case embrace areas and peoples 
of no natural affinity, and sometimes separate those who might under a different scheme 
be more naturally united. There is a considerable body of opinion in India which calls 
for some readjustment of boundaries and redistribution of areas, and we entirely share 
the views of those who think that the present arrangement is not altogether satisfactory. *’ 

That is the considered opinion of the Simon Commission, and as such I hope 
it will receive the due weight that it deserves. The question of Bihar is 
rather a peculiar one. Being actuated by the equity and justice of the demands 
of the Oriyas for a separation, they, like improvident people, did not think of 
their own position. . We consented to the separation of Orissa without 
imposing any conditions preliminary to its separation. We were so backward 
and improvident that we did not make any representation before the Simon 
Commission or the Government of India that we should have some slice from 
the other fat provinces. The province of Bihar hargot about 21 districts out 
of which six are to be taken away and we will have only 15 districts remaining. 
More than a fifth of our area and about the same fraction in population will 
go out of us. At the present moment Bihar has got the unique distinction of 
having the lowest income per person of any province in India. Our injome 
is about Rs. 1-8-0 per head of the population. If you take a large slice out of 
Bihar, I do not think it will be possible to run the Government. There 
are oertain expenses at the centre which cannot be reduced with the % reduc- 
tion in the size of the province. The expenses of the Governor, the expenses 
of the Counoil, the expenses of the Secretariat, of the High Court and of the 
University— all these are quite irrespective of the size of the province. They 
will have to go *n in the same way as in former times. On our one side we 
have got the United Provinces with its 48 districts against our 15. The whole 
of the United Provinces is not permanently settled. Only three or four dis- 
tricts on the border of Bihar are permanently settled. It is to unify the con* 
ditions of those districts that I wish to draw the attention of the House and 
of the Government that these might be amalgamated with Bihar. I do not 
wish to bind Government to any definite line of action. My only point in 
bringing forward this Resolution is to draw the attention of the Government 
to the case of Bihar so that its case may not go by default. Well, in looking 
towards Bengal 1 am rather afraid, because it is the province of the Leader 
of the House and I am afraid some stringent tests will be applied against it 
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But my poachim|, as I* may call it, is very slight. I wish to annex not even 
whole districts^but only sub-divisions and thanas which* are on the border 
of Bihar and* which are coal-producing. About four-fifths of the coal is 
produced in the. province of Bihar and one-fifth in the adjacent Bengal 
districts. The Conditions in those tracts are exactly similar to those prevail- 
ing in the Bihar coalfields and it is those tracts which I wish to attach to our 
province. That is why I did not ask for an indefinite slice. I simply desire 
to leave it to the Boundaries Commission to inquire into the matter to find 
out if there are any Bengal districts having an affinity with Bihar, and if so 
to attach them to Bihar. My wish is to make the position of Bihar easier, for 
we were improvident enough not to demand an enormous amount in exchange 
for the dismemberment of one of our members. For that reason T wish to 
bring this matter to the notice of Government so that in whatever way they 
think proper they may adjust this glaring injustice. 

With these words, Sir, I move the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Law Member) ; Sir, 
I congratulate the Honourable Member on the temperate spirit in which he 
has moved his Resolution and which was not unaccompanied by a certain 
amount of modesty. Sir, one can appreciate the provincial patriotism which 
prompts a Member from one province to desire that a slice should be taken 
from this province and another slice from that province to be added on to his 
own province. One can appreciate that. But there are certain difficulties as 
there are certain definite principle s on which we have to proceed. Without 
entering into the merit* or the particular claim made by the Honourable 
Member, I shall take a few minutes or the time of the House in enunciating 
what those principles are which must guide our'action. Sir, it is not denied 
that re-adjustment of boundaries is sometimes necessary, and indeed it was for 
meeting such a necessity that, a scccion was incorporated in the Government, of 
India Act. Under section 60 of the Government of India Act the Governor 
General in Council may alter the boundaries of provinces. Now Sir, what is 
the principle upon which the Government of India may take action ? I shall 
refer Honourable Members to the Report of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament which considered the Government of India Bill. They reported 
as follows : 

“ They do not think that any change in the boundaries of a province should be made 
without due consideration of the views of the Legislative Council of the province.** 

The Government of India attach great importance to the conditions implied 
in this. They are, first, that there must be a genuine and forcible public 
Opinion in favour of a particular change, and, secondly, that that expression 
or opinion m favour of a change must be in the loca l Legislative Council. Sir, 
in the present instance there are three Legislative Councils involved, the 
Legislative Council of Bihar, and the Legislative Councils of Bengal and of 
the United Provinces. Now, up to date we have no evidence whatsoever 
either that the Legislative Council of Bihar wants these slices from neighbour- 
ing provinces or that the Legislative Councils of Bengal and of the United 
Provinces are willing to surrender any portion of their respective provinces. 
Therefore, one of the conditions precedent to the Government taking action, 
namely, the expression of strong local opinion, is wanting in this case. That, 
Sir, is the first objection to my acceptance of the Resolution. 

The second ground to which I draw the attention of the House is based 
upon the observations of the Statutory Commission on this subject. The 
Statutory Commission in dealing with provincial redistribution indicated 
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the tests which should be applied. They discussed raciaINtests, linguistic 
tests, ethnological and various other tests, and they summed up in this way : 

“ Most important of all perhaps, for practical purposes, is the largest possible measure 
of general agreement on the changes proposed, both on the side of the area that iB gaining 
and on the side of the area that is losing territory.** 

If we apply that test io the present case, there is a total absence of any agree- 
ment on the part of Bihar, Bengal and the United Provinces. So, judgied 
by that test, the Resolution ought to fail. It is premature. I am not going 
into the merits, but in the absence of such an agreement this House ought 
not to accept the Resolution. That is my submission. Sir, there is ye't a 
third point to which I wish to draw the attention of the House. The Govern- 
ment of India, when they sent their despatch on the constitutional reforms, 
considered the question of provincial boundaries very carefully, and the 
conclusion to which they came is to be found in the despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India at page 17. After discussing the matter the Government said : 

“ Other possible re-adjustments ** 

They are excluding the cases of Sind and Orissa. They said : 

“Other possible re-adjustments of provincial boundaries should in our view 
stand over until opinion has more clearly expressed itself. It would be for the new admi- 
nistrations themselves to take up such cases as they arise.** 

Sir, the important and insistent cases are those of Sind and Orissa, and 
everybody recognises that these two matters should be taken up immediately. 
As regards other re-adjustments they are not insistent, public opinion has not 
crystallised on such other re -adjustments and there is absence of agreement. 
Having regard to all these circumstances I submit that this Besolution is pre- 
mature, although it may be justified by provincial patriotism. I hope after 
this explanation the Honourable Mover will not press his Resolution to 
a vote. 

The Honourable Mr. BUOY KUMAR BASU (IJ^ngal : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, I plead guilty to the charge laid by the Honourable the 
Law Member a.t the door of the Honourable Mover, that is provincial patriot- 
ism. I would never have thought of intervening in this debate unless I found 
that in the last sentence of the Resolution the Honourable Mover wanted some 
districts from Bengal on the border of Bihar to be amalgamated with the pro- 
vince of Bihar. Sir, as the Honourable the Law Member said, there are certain 
basic principles on which these re adjustments are made. He mentioned 
linguistic and racial or ethnological base s which do not exist in this case. 
There could have been some justification for this Resolution moved by my 
Honourable friend even if there were some geographical bases to make this dis- 
tribution. We have never heard yet of redistribution of provinces on the 
basis of land tenure. Supposing land tenure in Bengal corresponded with the 
land tenure of, say, Bombay or the Malabar Coast, would it be seriously sug- 
gested that portions of the Malfcbar Coast or Bombay should be tacked on to 
Bengal ? There never had been, so far as I can see, any basis of land tenure 
taken to make any redistribution of the provinces. Then, Sir, thereis another 
matter which my friend the Honourable Mover admitted, namely, that Bihar 
was a backward province, and that Bihar was an impoverished province. 
Is it likely that the inhabitants of more flourishing provinces like the United 
Provinces or Bengal would ever agree to go and attach themselves to an im- 

C verished and backward province of their own accord ? If, on the other 
nd y Sir, a plebiscite is taken, say, in the district of Bhagalpur, where there 
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are a iarge. a&mber of 5 Bengalees, m6st of them domiciled Bengalees— if a 
plebiscite ifl jiiten 1 am almost sure that the cent; per cent. Bengalee opinion 
will be that they will prefer to come baok to Bengal. They do not want to 
be there. Moreover, Sir, I say this without fear of contradiction that there is 
a growing anti-Bengalee feeling in the province of Bihar which certainly the 
Bengalees resent ; and now to attempt to take away a further slioe of Bengal 
and to attach it to Bihar is to say the least, Sir, an injustice which I do not 
think this House will allow to be perpetrated. 

Talking about -the poverty of Bihar, if I may point out, Sir, it is of their 
own seeking. Look at the mineral wealth that that province possesses. All 
‘the minerals and mineral industries are exploited, if I may say so, by outsiders. 
Why cannot the people of the province get together and work the se mineral 
industries ? Even if they cannot do so, Sir, they can certainly in the provin- 
cial Legislature get a Bill to tax these mineral industries, mining industries, 
against those people, those outsiders, who have no registered office in the pro- 
vince. Then again, Sir, it is a matter of common knowledge that Bihar pos- 
sesses a large number of very wealthy zemindars. If they are patriotic enough, 
as my friend the Honourable Mover is, if they would submit their agricultural 
income to be taxed for the purposes of income-tax, I am almost sure that my 
Honourable friend would not nave to look either to the United Provinces 
or to Bengal for financial assistance to his province. Then, there is another 
matter which my Honourable friend the Mover had mentioned, that is, about 
the coalfields. On his own admission, he says that his province has got 
four-fifths of the whole number ot coalfields. We, poor fellows, have only 
one-fifth and he wants 10 deprive us of that. Next time most likely he will 
bring in another Resolution by which some portions of the jute-growing dis- 
tricts or perhaps the whole of the jute-growing districts might go on to 
Bihar ; otherwise it will be an impoverished province again !! They want 
to be the most flourishing province of the whole of India. By all means let 
them be. If they jj^vc the right to do so and the energy to do so, I do not 
grudge it. Let $hem be the richest province in the land. Nobody will be 
more pleased than I shall be if Bihar becomes one of the richest provinces. 
But then, Sir, why jnijLiflli the other provinces to make Bihar richer ? 

The Honourable Nawab Sir MUHAMMAD MUZAMMIL-ULLAH 
KHAN (United Provinces : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, while humbly 
associating myself with the Honourable Member on my right, I will submit 
only a word here and say that we the people of the United Provinces consider 
our Bihan brethren as our friends and so I say, Sir, “Save us from our friends!’ 1 

The Honourable Raja Sir RAMPAL SINGH (United Provinces 
Central : Non-Muhammadan; : Sir, the question raised by my Honourable 
friend has been fully deait with by the Honourable the Leader and the repre- 
sentative of the province of Bengal and it is not for me to go into details. 
But, Sir, I must oppose the Resolution on the ground that no such demand has 
been, made from the districts mentioned in^iis Resolution. If those districts 
of the United Provinces are going to be amalgamated with the province ol 
Bihar according to his reasons, it will be better for the Bihar province to come 
and join the United Provinces, instead of a portion of the United Provinces 
joining the Bihar province. We will be very glad to give that province some 
relief and thereby they may make their position better. I oppose the Resolu- 
tion, Sir. Especially in these days of great economic depression, it is not 
proper that a province shouldremain only with 15 districts hut it should be a 
bigger province, so that the expenses of the Government might, lie, curtailed 
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The Honoubablb Mb. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
Sir, in rising to reply «to the debate, I must say that the Honottyble the Law 
Member has dealt very lightly with it ; I was expecting more stringent cri- 
ticisms, but that has been made up by the ex-Mayor of Calcutta. The diffi- 
culties of the Government, pointed out oy the Honourable the Leader oi 
the House, are quite evident and those have to be overcome. Therefore. 
I am not going to press this Resolution, but I wish simply to say a few words 
in reply to the points that have been brought out in the debate. As rf garde 
the Government s points, I am not going to deal with them, because there 
are evidently insurmountable difficulties in the present circumstances and J 
think, if we can bring force behind our demand and have sanction, we will, 
as usual with the Government, carry more weight. There is an inscription on 
the Secretariat buildings — that liberty is not to be given : it is to be worked 
for. As regards my Honourable triend trom Bengal, the nominated Member, 
I should like to say that he has suggested a very good way ot making up our 
deficit, that we should tax our provincial produce. Jf we tax coai. I think we 
could make the whole of India stand still and all the industries of India would 
be at a stand-still. Because Bihar does not in any way wish to bring trouble 
to India, it is being sacrificed. It is not justice that has got any weight with 
the House or the Government ; it is always the sanction behind the demand 
that carries weight. As regards the coai trade, well, Bengal has got the mono- 
poly of the jute trade not only in India but practically m the world. With 
the exception of Dundee and other places in Scotland where there are jute 
factories, you control the jute production ot the whole world. And still you 
are not content — you want a slice of coal as well. The Honourable Member 
referred to the question of Bengalees who are still living in Bihar, and said 
that they would like to be tacked on to Bengal. I may say for the information 
of the ex-Mayor of Calcutta that in the city of Calcutta itself there are more 
people from my district of Gaya living than people ol any other district. W ith- 
in a few daj T s you will find in the report of the Census that the language 
spoken m the parts that I was referring to is not Bengalee but Biharee, Hindi 
or Urdu ; Biharee is the language that is spoken in the coalfields. There 
are many arguments that coind be urged in favour of my Resolution, but I 
did not want to bring them all because I knew that ther^ would be difficulties 
in the way of the Government. I therefore confined myself to the question of 
size in justification oLray claims. I find, Sir, that justice cannot be done to 
my province merely on account of the fact that there are legal difficulties in 
the way. 

With these words, I wish to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Srft BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, in addition to the Government business already announced by me for 
Thursday, the 26th February , I have to announce that motions will be made 
on that date for the consideration and passing of the Bill to provide for the 
fostering and development of the gold thread industry in British India and 
the Bill to provide for the modification of certain import duties relating to the 
fostering and development of the steel industry in India. These Bills were 
laid on the tabic of the Council on Saturday last. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
24th February, 1931. 
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Tuesday, 24fh February , 1931. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

IbtdiakXZation of the Officers’ Cadre of the Indian Army, 

58. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) When the first King’s Commission was given to an Indian in the 

regular Indian Army ? 

(b) The number of Indian and European officers appointed annually 

to the Indian Army ? 

(c) The proportion of Indian officers to European officers in each year 

from 1925 to 1930, inclusive ? 

(d) Whether, at the present rate of Indianization of the officers’ cadre, 

that cadre will ever become totally Indianised ? 

(e) If the answer be in the negative, whether any other scheme for 

Indianization of the officers’ rank is under consideration ? 

(/) When do Government propose to publish the scheme ? 

His Excellence tiif COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) In August, 
1917, the first Indian commissioned through Sandhurst, was commissioned 
in July, 1920. 

(6) and ( c ). The figures for actual appointments vary from year to year, 
and are not readily available : but it will perhaps meet the object of the Hon- 
ourable Member’s inquiry if I give the figures for vacancies. At the present 
time a ma xim u m of 82 vacancies a year is offered to Europeans. Of these, 
70 are obtainable through Sandhurst, and '12 through universities. The 
maximum offered to Indians was 10 a year, until 1928, when the number 
was increased to 25, of which 20 are by direct entry into Sandhurst, and 5 
by nomination of Viceroy’s Commissioned officers, who proceed to Sandhurst 
after being nominated. 

There has been no year in whick all the vacancies. European and Indian, 
were filled. The deficit has been partially met by transfers from the British 
Service. The approximate total numbers of Indian and European officers 
admitted to the Indian Arwy during the years 1925 to 1930 were— 

Indiana— 57, 

Europeans- 491, 

which gives a proportion of a little more than I Indian to 9 Europeans. 

( 129 ) A 
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The foregoing figures are exclusive of the vacancies recently opened to 
Indians at Woolwidh and Cranwell. Four Indians have passeX into Woolwich 
and six are now under training at Cranwell. 

(d) No, Sir, as I have explained, the present maximum rates of entry 
are 82 Europeans and 25 Indians, annually. 

fe) It has always been the intention of Government to increase the num- 
ber of vacancies open to Indians, within the limits required by efficiency, 
as soon as a sufficient flow of candidates of the right Rtamp was forthcoming. 
As I have shown, the number of Indian vacancies at Sandhurst was more than 
doubled in 1928. Proposals for a further increase have been under consi 
deration for some time. 

(/) As the Honourable Member will have seen from the published pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Round Table Conference, a committee is about to to- 
appointed to make recommendations for an Indian military college. Thin 
question is very closely related to that of Tndianization, and Government 
propose to consider the two subjects together. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM ; 
Will His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief please Bay if there was any 
scheme prepared by his predecessor about Indian? nation ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : No, Sir. 


MOTION FOR THE FLECTION OF SIX NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS 
TO THE CENTRAL ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I beg to move : 

“ That this Council do proceed 1o elect, in such manner as may be approved by the 
Honourable the President, six non-ollicial Members from the Council who shall .!>« 
required to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways.” 

According to Article 6 of the Convention for the separation of railway finance, 
the Central Advisory Council for Railways should be elected by the Legis- 
lature on the panel system. On several occasions, however, especially during 
the last two years, non-official Members of the Legislature have expressed the 
view that it would be better if the election was conducted direct^n stead of on a 
panel system. This generally expressed desire, Sir, is the justification for 
the small change, or rather the small departure, wnich this motion involves 
from Article 6 of the Convention for the separation of railway finance. T 
trust, Sir, that this small change will be acceptable to the House. 

Sir, Imo?e. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT i I direot that in connection with 
that election nominations may be put in up till 11 o’clock to-morrow morning, 
the 25th February, and if an election is necessary, it will take place on the 
following day, the 26tb February. 



U*blAN INCOME-TAX (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Rib ARTHUR MoWATTERS (Finance Secretary) i 
Hir, I beg to move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Income-tax Act, 
19 22, for a certain purpose, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken 
into consideration. 

Sir, this small Bill was introduced in response to a request by the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce made at their meeting of last December. The 
position is that under the Indian Income-tax Act, section 58C, sub-section 
(1) (e), one °f the conditions under which provident funds are entitled to 
recognition under that Act is that the fund shall be vested in two or more 
trustees. It was pointed out by the Associated Chambers of Commerce that 
nn certain occasions this provision causes inconvenience, because one of the 
trustees might be going on leave out of India or might 1 h going away on 
business and it involved on certain occasions changes in the trustees. The 
Associated Chambers desired that as a matter of convenience it should be 
made possible to appoint the Official Trustee. The difficulty which creates 
the need for legislation is that the Official Trustee, u» dcr the Official Trustees 
Act, can only act alone, and it is in order to enable* the Official Trustee to be 
appointed as an alternative, if desired, that we 1; \ e brought forward this 
small piece of legislation. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR MoWATTERS : Sir, I move that 
the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


INDIAN RESERVE FORCES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, I move that 
the Bill to amend the Indian Reserve Forces Act, 1888, for certain purposes, 
be taken into consideration. 

As Honourable Members will, have seen from the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons, this small Bill contains really only one item of substance. Sec- 
tion 6 of the Indian Reserve Forces Act prescribes certain penalties for failure 
on the part of reservists to comply with the order calling them up, or for frau- 
dulently obtaining pay which is not due to them. These penalties may be 
inflicted on conviction either by court-martial or by a magistrate of the first 
class. It appears that the statutory term “ magistrate of the first class ” 
does not include Presidency Magistrates. As a result, if any of these offences 
are committed in a Presidency town there is no option but to try them by 
court-martial, which Honourable Members will agree is very undesirable if 
to can be prevented. The Government of Madras pointed out this small 
difficulty in the law which the present Bill seeks to remove. The rest of 
the Bill is purely formal. It is designed to bring the phraseology of the Act 
up to date. Certain obsolete terms, such as, “ Active Reserve ”, “ Garrison 
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Reserve ” and “ Indian Articles of War ” are replaced by their modern equi- 
valents, while scotion 7, which exempts persons transferred to the Reserve 
before the Act was passed in 1888, is repealed as there are now no such persons 
in the Reserve. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble wore added to the Bill. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, I move that 
the Bill be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


INDIAN TERRITORIAL FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, I move that 
the Bill further to amend the Indian Territorial Force Act, 1920, for a certain 
purpose, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into considera- 
tion. 

This Bill, Sir, is framed to rectify a very small omission in the Indian 
Territorial Force Act. Besides the compulsory training which all members 
of the Territorial Force have to undergo and which is limited by rule to certain 
fixed periods, some of the personnel are allowed to do extra voluntary train- 
ing which very naturally we encourage as much as possible. The Act as it 
stands does not allow for this extra training, with the result that members 
of the Indian Territorial Force while engaged in it are not really strictly subject 
to military discipline and there is some doubt whether they are even entitled 
to pay. In order to put matters right and regularise this extra training a 
small amendment of the Act is necessary and that is the amendment proposed 
in the Bill. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. • 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, I move that 
the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


AUXILIARY FORCE (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, I move that 
tke Bill further to amend the Auxiliary Force Act, 1920, for a certain purpose, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 
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A very Mw words will suffice to explain ttiis Bill, JSir. Members of the 
Auxiliary Force who are over the age of 18 years are liable to military service 
when called out. Persons can however be enrolled in the Auxiliary Force 
as cadets when they are 16, and while they are between the ages of 16 and 18 
they are liable to training only and not to military service, so that cadets 
when they go to camp are not legally entitled to draw allowances. This is 
an unintentional error in the Act which the present Bill will rectify. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble wore added to the Bill. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, l move that 
the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, bo passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE 
IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council will now proceed 
to elect one Member to sit on the Governing Body of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. When I last mentioned this election there were 
four candidates. Since then the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad 
has withdrawn his nomination. That leaves the Honourable Sir C. P 
Ramaswami Ayyar, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri Muhammad* 
Din and the Honourable Mr. Mahraood Suhrawardy as candidates for elec- 
tion. Ballot papers will now bo handed .round to Honourable Members and 
they will vote for the Member whom they desire to be elected by placing a 
cross opposite his name. They will not sign the ballot papers. As the result 
of the first ballot should the Honourable Member at the top of the poll not 
have secured an absolute majority of the votes cast, I propose to eliminate 
the Honourable Member at the bottom of the poll and to have a further elec- 
tion until one Member is elected with a majority of votes. 


(The ballot was then taken.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : 47 Honourable Members voted. 
Three voting papers were spoiled. Of the remaining 44, 2o votes have been 
cast for the Honourable Sir C. P* Ramaswami Ayyar and 19 votes for the 
Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri Muhammad Din and no votes for the 
Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. T declare the Honourable Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Ayyar duly elected. 


ELECTION OF FOUR MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE 

ON EMIGRATION. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council will now proceed to 
elect four Members to sit on the Standing Committee on Emigration. There 
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were originally eight nominations, but the number of candidates has now 
come down to five by reason of withdrawals. I take this opportunity of 
mentioning to the Council that it would be convenient certainly, I think, to 
Members of this House, and most certainly to the office of the Council, if 
those Honourable Members who propose to withdraw from an election would 
not reserve their withdrawal till the eleventh hour. There were seven candi- 
dates this morning when I reached my office and now there are only five. 
It puts me in an embarrassing position too sometimes, fqr I have to make up 
my mind at least the day before what form the election shall take. In case 
there is to be a ballot, ballot papers have to be printed. As Honourable 
Members will see, ballot papers have been printed for this election which might 
not have been necessary had Honourable Members made up their minds to 
withdraw somewhat earlier. The standing candidates are, the Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala Bam Sara n Das, the Honourable Mr. A. Hamid, the Honour- 
able Sardar Bahadur Sliivdev Singh Uberoi, the Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan 
and the Honourable Mr. B. K. Basu. In view of the large number of vacan- 
cies, that is to say four vacancies to be filled by five candidates, I think the 
only satisfactory form of election is that according to the principle of propor- 
tionate repi^en tation by means of the single transferable vote. Most Hon- 
ourable Members have taken part in an election in that form before, but if, 
when they receive their ballot papers, they will read the instructions at the 
bottom I think they will find no difficulty in complying with them. 

(The ballot was then taken ) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : May I take it that all Honour- 
able Members have now deposited their voting papers ? The working out 
of the results of the election in this form is a matter of some intricacy, and T 
do not propose to keep the Council waiting. I hope to be in a position to 
announce the result at to-morrow’s meeting. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
26th February, 1931. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


ELECTION OF FOUR MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE 

ON EMIGRATION. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The result of the election held 
yesterday for the Standing Committee on Emigration is as follows : — 

The Honourable Mr. A. Hamid. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. Natesan. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Mr. Bijoy Kumar Basu. 


RESOLUTION RE INDIANISATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move the Resolution which 
atands in my name, namely : 

4 ‘ That this Council recommends tho Covomor General in Council to form 
a commit lee of experts and members of the Central Legislature to frame a schmno for the 
Jndianisaticn of the Indian Army.” 

Before saying anything on the merits of my Resolution, Sir, I wish to stato 
that by his reply to my question of yesterday His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief has completely disarmed me. I have lost most of the points that 
I was going to urge in favour of my Resolution. Like a seasoned soldier he 
has defeated me simply by his frankness. But there are still some things, 
which make it expedient that I should press this Resolution, and in doing 
that, I wish to bring to the notice of the Government as well as of His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief certain facts which have not been considered 
in their true perspective. Firstly, we have been hearing for a long time of there 
being rival schemes in existence. The qne has been suppressed, and the Skeen 
Committee has been in tho public eye for the last four years and still Govern- 
ment have not found time to pass any considered resolution on its recom- 
mendations. As His Excellency’s predecessor pointed out in the other place 
last year in the Budget discussions, some of the recommendations of this 
Committee were accepted in deed, not in words only ; but others were neither 
taken into consideration, nor has any opinion of the Government been given 
on those points. They were not unimportant points. They did concern 
certain aspects of the question which were very important in themselves, and 
were deserving of consideration. Sir, as His Excellency in reply to parte 
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(6) and (c) of my question of yesterday said, there has been no year in which* 
all the vacancies, European and Indian, were filled. As regards the Euro- 
peans, we know that you have got a reserve in the English Army to draw 
upon. But as far as the Indian officers’ ranks are concerned, there is no re- 
serve to draw upon, and those places which arc not filled in go by default. 
The result is that the pace of Indianisation of the officers* rank of the Army, 
although Government have decided to accelerate it, is retarded. Through 
whose fault ? That is the question. His Excellency says that there are not 
a sufficient number of candidates available. The Skeen Committee in their 
report set out fully the drawbacks in the present system of recruitment. There 
are four efficiency bars to be passed before a man can go up to the examina- 
tion. First of all he must go to the Deputy Commissioner or the .District 
Magistrate of his district, who has got the discretion to reject him. Then 
the Commissioner and then the Local Government does it, and last of all the 
application comes to His Excellency the Viceroy. Those persons only who 
have been successful in all these tests are allowed to sit for the examination 
As was ably pointed out in another place in the same report, there is no tradi- 
tion amongst us as there is in England — family traditions — which will permit 
of a good supply. There is no doubt there is family tradition among the 
martial classes. But they have always been serving in the ranks. The result 
is that they have not. a sufficient amount of capital at their disposal to send 
their boys to the officer’s examination and course. There is an expense of 
Rs. 14,000 to be met by the parent for the education of the boy for military 
training. If he fails, the result is that he is good for nothing, the money 
is absolutely wasted ; there is no opening for him. If he passes, well and good. 
If ho fails, there is absolutely no other line open to him, whereas in England 
this is not the case. India being poor, the parents cannot afford to spend 
such an enormous amount. That is why it has always been said that an 
Indian Sandhurst should be established. This was the recommendation of 
the Committee as well. But Government have taken refuge in the fact that 
the Committee recommended its establishment in 1933. Quite correct. The 
Committee did not contemplate the formation of the military college before 
that time. But then you cannot by merely wishing to have a military college 
create it out of nothing. You have got to have a scheme ready. The Public 
Works Department must have their specifications. They must build the 
houses, build the hostels, and everything necessary. These things cannot 
be had in a day. If you think of it now, it cannot come out the next day. 
Some preliminary steps are necessary, and these have not been taken. In 
the Round Table Conference too, while this matter was being discussed, the 
promise was not only given but it was repeated that it will be done, and that 
it will not go into the limbo of the waste-paper basket. Even in the Round 
Table Conference there was a difference of opinion as to its desirability and 
as to whether Indianisation should be rapid or slow. Mr. Jinnah was the 
advocate of setting a pace that will be fast enough, while the others were 
cautious. Well, as regards that, when you are going to give India what has 
been called the substance, and not the shadow, of Dominion Status, then it 
is right and proper that the Indianisation of the officers’ ranks should be 
accelerated. In the Montford Report there are also a few words about this. 
That report stated that with the change of the times an increasing number of 
commissions should be granted to Indians. That was in 1919. Well, the 
number was 10 formerly. Now His Excellency has very kindly increased it 
to 25. But still he complains that there are not applicants enough for those 
places. Now, Sir, what was thought to be good enough in the matter of 
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constitutional advance generally in 1927-28 is not thought to be sufficient 
by Nationalist India to-day. As will be evident to the House and to the 
Government Benches, whatever was the demand of Indian Nationalists before 
the preparation of the Nehru Report, even that does not satisfy them now. 
They want more. Therefore it is necessary that the pace of India nisaticn 
and the manner and the way of it should be changed. Therefore, Sir, it is 
necessary that something should be done. As regards the formation of the 
committee, at the Round Table Conference a premise was made that a com- 
mittee would be appointed to consider the question of establishing an Indian 
Sandhurst and that was referred to by His Excellency in replying to my 
question. I have brought forward this Resolution so that in addition to the 
question of the formation of the college the other cognate and concurrent 
matters may also be considered by the committee, such, for instance, as the 
supply of recruits and the ways in which military service can be popularised 
and the people induced to go in for a military career. There is no difference 
of opinion between the Government and Nationalist India as to the necessity 
for Indianisation. There is no difference of opinion also in regard to the 
establishment of an Indian Sandhurst. The only difference arises in regard 
to the method. I would appeal to His Excellency the Commander-in-Cbief 
to consider the question in its broadest aspects and to accept my Resolution * 

With these words, Sir, I move the Resolution. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, in the first 
place I would beg my Honourable friend to withdraw his Resolution, as it is 
rather early to frame a scheme for the Indianisation of the Army because the 
Round Table Conference is not finished and the recommendations of the 
Defence Sub-Committee have not been brought into practice. 1 do not know 
what form the recommendations may take and, as negotiations are being 
carried on at present, it would be better for my friend to bring in his Resolu- 
tion when he is on more sure ground as to the facts of the case and the final 
decision of Parliament. But, Sir, as a soldier I would like to give him seme 
advice. The Indianisation of the Army is a long cherished, earnestly desired 
and eagerly sought-for wish of us Indians, civilians as well as military people. 
The year 1917 saw the inception of the idea of King’s Commissions for Indians. 
The Skeen Committee encouraged it and I now believe the Defence Sub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference has given it a definite shape and 
life. The Simon Commission, Sir, I am afraid treated the matter cavalierly 
and anything but encouraged it. The suggestion of the Skeen Committee 
for an Indian Sandhurst in 1933 was turned down by the Government and 
the Simon Commission in its settlement of the question evaded the point. 
The phrase of the Skeen Committee’s report, “ subject to the requirements 
of military efficiency ”, oft repeated by the Simon Report, was considered 
an obstacle to the rapid Indianisation of the Army. But Sir, the fact is that 
as more opportunities, better encouragement and more facilities arc provided 
and the idea that the Army is something belonging wholly to India grows, 
efficiency is bound to increase. The findings of the Simon Commission that 
the Indian Army is primarily to defend the frontier of India, which is more 
or less an Imperial concern, and consequently should be under Imperial con- 
trol until such time as there is no British element left in it and until the Indian 
Army is considered efficient enough to defend her frontier, are considerably 
juodified by the Defence Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference. 
The Simon Report found it impossible to lessen the British element at present, 
whereas the Sub-Committee referred to say that the British clement should 
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be reduced to the lowest figure. That, Sir, gives in brief the advance that the 
idea has made in the short interval between the Simon Report and the Round 
Table Conference. Of course, Sir, what the Indian Delegates said at the 
Round Table Conference about the defence of India and the Indianisation 
of the Army is not due to sudden impulse. It is the result of long and de- 
liberate study of the problem. Complete Indianisation of the Army is not 
the work of a day or a year or even of a decade. But if urgent attention is 
given to the Resolution of the Defence Sub-Committee the great desire of 
Indians may find a way to realisation. As for the establishment of an Indian 
Sandhurst, Sir, I can see absolutely no difficulties. We had a similar insti- 
tution in 1902-03 in the form of the Imperial Cadet Corps. There were two 
British officers, a Major and a Captain, a British Sergeant-Major and an Indian 
Adjutant to train cadets, and the cadets were quite efficiently trained by that 
staff at Dohra Dun till 1909. About promotion and other kindred matters, 
I would say that as the rules stand it takes a life-time to rise to a Lieutenant 
Colonelcy. I do not suggest that the years of training should be curtailed, 
but commensurate with the standard of efficiency more opportunities should 
be provided for rising to the higher ranks. As for recruitment. Sir, I think 
in the first place that there should be a sufficient number of Indians on the 
Selection Committee, because they would know the people better and their 
advice would be more useful. Secondly, Sir, I think that whatever percent- 
age of King's Commissions is given to Indians, it should be divided into two 
categories, (a) one-half of the posts should be reserved for candidates of the 
martial races and the children of officers of the Indian Army, and (b) the 
remaining vacancies should be filled up by other suitable candidates. Of 
course both categories will be subject to strict military examination. 

Lastly, Sir, I would like to say something about the British element in 
the Army. The matter is of great importance. Sir, I think the presence 
of this element is most essential. The presence of the British element, 
apart from necessity or policy or other motives must necessarily impart the 
ideas of discipline, impartiality and efficiency. I do not know, Sir, what is 
going to be the percentage of British officers in a regiment in future, but an 
immoderate reduction is bound to impair the efficiency of the regiment. More- 
over, in case of an Imperial need, when Indian troops are ordered abroad to 
work under the War Office, the presence of British officers in the Army would 
facilitate movement and co-operation ; as in the Great War the Colonial 
troops had to borrow a good number of regular officers in order to bring them 
to a high pitch of efficiency before putting them into action. As regards 
the second line of troops, the Territorial, the Auxiliary and the Indian Army 
Reserve, if they are wanted on active service abroad, they too will require 
a fairly large number of British instructors to bring them into the proper form 
with a view to make them co-operate with the regulars in action. 

As regards the point raised by my Honourable friend that there are no 
signs of the 1 ndian Sandhurst «I can refer him to the fact that there arc several 
military schools and colleges in the Punjab. Particularly I would mention 
one for his consideration. There is the Prince of Wales College in Dehra Dun. 
It has got all the facilities. Whenever the Government intend to start an 
Indian Sandhurst, that building could be utilised. There are other buildings. 
I do not think that you will find that the scheme has to wait for any period 
of time on account of the building. I think that before this Ccmmittce is 
appointed the whole thing will be thrashed out. Buildings will not be of 
much consequence. The institution could be staited when something definite 
is settled. 
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The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SH1VDEV SINGH UBEROI 
(Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, I readily and most heartily lend my support to the spirit 
of the Resolution just moved by my Honourable friend on my left. It has 
given us the chance of discussing this very very important point. It is to the 
good luck of India that many of the clouds which were hanging very long over 
the scheme of Indianisation of the Indian Army — that is all urging this plea 
that India cannot attain a representative sort of Government or Dominion 
Government as long as she is not able to defend herself — are removed by the 
proceedings which recently took place at the Round Tabic 4 Conference by a 
Sub-Committee in London. Some time ago it was said that Indians possessed 
the martial qualities of a soldier in great abundance and it was said also by 
a responsible officer of the Crown that an Indian cannot become an efficient 
arm of a military unit unless he is educated but the difficulty was advanced 
that an educated Indian becomes effeminate. It is good lnek that all these 
clouds have been removed. 

Let me, Sir, read to Honourable Mr miters of the Hoiar the jieuedirgs 
of the Sub-Committee No. 7 which was appointed at the Round Table Con- 
ference in London. This was the most influential and highly representative 
Sub-Committee. There wen* eight Princes on this Sub-Committee, Sir — six 
Princes and two representatives of the Princes ; there were 17 Indians of very 
high abilities and holding a very high position in India ; and there were five 
Europeans. This Committee was presided over by Mr. J. H. Thomas. After 
discussions and deliberations this Committee arrived at the following con- 
clusions : 

“Subject to th^ above the Sub-Committee arrived at the following definite reaolu- 
tions ; — 

(1) The Sub-Committee consider that with the development of th<‘ new political 

structure in India, tho Defence of India must to an irv reusing extent bo tho 
concern of the Indian people, and not of the British Government alone. 

(2) In order to give practical effect to this princ iple, they recommonri- 

( а ) That immediate steps be taken to incron ao substantially the rate of Indiani- 

sation in the Indian Army to make it commensurate with the main object 
in view, having regard to all relevant considerations, such as the main- 
tenance of tho requisite standard of efficiency. (Mr. Jinnah dissented 
and desired a clear indication of the pace of Indianisation.) 

(б) That in order to give effect to (a) a training college in India be established at 

the earliost possible moment, in ordor to train candidates for commis- 
sions in all arms of the Indian defence services. This college would also 
train prospective officers of the Indian State Forces. Indian cadet* 
should, however, continue to bo eligible for admission as at present to 
Sandhurst, Woolwich and Cranwell. 

(c) That in order to avoid delay tho Government of India bo instructed to set 
up a Committee of Experts, both British and Indian (including represen- 
tatives of Indian States) to w» rk out tho details of the establishment of 
such a college.” 

These are, Sir, the conclusions of the Sub-Committee which was appointed at 
the Round Table Conference for considering the question of defence. Three 
points are quite clear from the conclusions this Sub-CVminitteo arrived at ; 
one, that the defence of Tndia is more the concern of Indian people and not of 
the British Government ah ne. It means that the respon. ibilit y of defending 
India should be thrown more on the shoulders of Indians than on the shoulders 
°f the British people ; in other words, it means that the Indianisation of the 
Indian Army should be accelerated. The other reeomme mbit ion, Sir. is this, 
that steps should be taken to start a college for training cadets in the military 
line on the lines of Sandhurst- in India ; and the third recommendation is that 
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the speed of Indianisation should be accelerated. As regards the establish* 
ment of a college, I was very glad to hear from His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief yesterday that he was thinking seriously over this point and possibly 
a committee of experts should be constituted in the near future, having the 
members of the States also on that, in order that the recommendation of the 
Sub-Committee might materialise. We wish early steps to be taken and I 
submit to His Excellency’s consideration at this place that early steps should 
be taken to form such a Committee. At this stage I certainly recommend 
that that committee of experts should contain some representatives of the 
Central Legislature also besides the representatives of the Indian States, 
because the people of British India should have the chance also of giving the 
benefit of their experience to this committee. 

As regards the other point, Sir, namely, that steps should be taken to 
inorease substantially the rate of Indianisation of the Indian Army, I beg to 
submit for the consideration of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief that 
the number of Indian candidates should be doubled in the next examination 
which is taking place some time in June next. At present, as His Excellency 
explained yesterday in reply to a question, 20 candidates are taken annually 
by open examination which is held twice a year, t.e., 10 candidates are 
taken every six months and 5 nominations are made by His Excellency the 
Viceroy from the ranks of those officers who hold the Viceroy’s Commission at 
present in the Army. What I beg to suggest at this moment for His 
Excellency’s favourable consideration is to give effect to the conclusion of the 
Sub-Committee formed at the Round Table Conference that the number of 
Indian candidates to be taken by competition should be doubled. No time 
should be lost in considering much over this point and the number of candidates 
to be taken at the next examination should be 20 instead of 10 by open exami- 
nation. 

As regards the appointment of a committee as suggested by my Honour- 
able friend, I do not feel that I am on very sure ground in supporting him in 
that respect, because he himself explained that there was the Skeen Committee, 
the report of which was published in 1926 ; he also explained to the House 
that the Government has passed no Resolution as regards the recommendations 
embodied in that report. I very well remember that the illustrious predeces- 
sor of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief explained on the floor of this 
House that many of the recommendations of the Skeen Committee are given 
effect to. One of the recommendations of the Committee is for the establish- 
ment of a Sandhurst College here in 1933. It is only 1931 now and there is 
not a long range of years between 1931 and 1933. So I do not think there is 
any great utility in having another committee to go into the matter of 
Indianisation, but I would certainly urge very strongly on the Government of 
India and His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to accelerate the speed of 
Indianisation, or at least to accede to my humble suggestion of doubling the 
number of Indian candidates. f 

I would like to urge one more point because that is a long vexed question, 
and that is about the 8-unit scheme. According to this scheme the Indian 
cadets who are given His Majesty’s Commission are allowed only to enlist 
themselves in these 8 units, of which six are infantry, if I am not wrong, and 
two are cavalry. In any case I am sure that there are more infantry than 
cavalry regiments. One of the recommendations of the Skeen Committee 
whioh had its unanimous verdict is that that scheme should be entirely aban- 
doned. They have given very cogent reasons which I need not repeat here 
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because I am sure Honourable Members would have studied that report. One 
of the common sense reasons which I venture to advance in regard to this 
matter is that while an Indian cadet who gets the ling’s Commission should 
be bound down to enlist in one of those 8 units and may not be given the chance 
of enlisting in any of the other units, it is quite possible that the father or the 
grand-father or the great grand-father of that Indian cadet might have been 
associated with a certain regiment which does not fall within the category of 
those 8 units. One of the reasons which was given at the time when the 8- 
unit scheme was constituted and was fixed up was to try the efficiency of Indian 
officers in those units. I do not think that a trial is necessary in this respect. 
Indians have proved their fitness in every theatre of war and recently in the 
theatre of the last Great War. I do not wish to attack very much the reasons 
for starting the scheme, but if this was the reason I do not think it holds good 
to-day, because it has been amply proved that Indians are fit to hold their own 
in the military line even in the officers’ cadre. How the test could come off 
I am not sure unless another war breaks out which we do not wish. No country 
is prepared to go to war. I beg to refer to the present decision of the Sub- 
committee that it is no longer necessary to test the efficiency of an Indian in 
the position of an officer in the military. That reason which His Excellency 
Lord Rawlinso'n advanced in his speech for making that 8-unit scheme does 
not hold good now and docs not exist now. I beg His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief to give his sympathetic consideration to this very impor- 
tant recommendation of the Skeen Committee. 

Yesterday His Excellency said, as my friend has already remarked, that 
there has been no year in which all the vacancies were filled. This, in other 
words, as I understand, Sir, means that in some years the vacancies were not 
filled ; that is to say, Indian candidates did not pass in such numbers as were 
required. With regard to that point my friend referred to the question of 
efficiency bars. I do not think that that term is appropriate. He spoke of 
submitting the application to the Deputy Commissioner, then to the Commis- 
sioner and then to the Local Government. I think these are bars which have 
been kept for some political reasons and show that a candidate, even otherwise 
very fit, can be stabbed in the dark by a confidential report from any of these 
-officers of Government. I know of one particular case which I should like to 
mention for the information of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. It 
is that of a son of a Risaldar-Major of an Indian cavalry regiment belonging 
to the Sialkot district ; he was a young man of good education — I think he 
passed first in Arts. His grand-father was also Risaldar-Major in the Army. 
Field-Marshal General Birdwood was very familiar with that family. I 
happened to recommend that boy to be taken for the examination in Sandhurst, 
but for political reasons his name was not sent up. In these times, Sir, such 
considerations and such bars should be entirely removed. If a man is found 
physically fit by the medical authorities there should not be any bar to his 
being permitted to appear for the examination. 

There is one other point which I w^nt to urge on His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief with all respect 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has, 
as usual, reached his time limit. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : 
I hope you will permit me to continue for a minute more, Sir. The Board for 
interviewing the candidates 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I can only alkw the Honourable 
Member to go on if he speaks on the Resolution. The Re solution recommends 
the constitution of a committee. So far, in 15 minutes, the Honourable 
Member has not referred to a committee. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROt : 
Then I have nothing more to say, as I have spoken about the committee. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, the Resolution of my Honourable friend, Saiyid Hussain Imam, 
wants the Governor General in Council to form a committee of experts and 
members of the Central Legislature to frame a scheme for the Indianisation 
of the Indian Army. In so far as he has focussed discussion upon this important 
question of the demand of the Indian people for the rapid Indianisation of the 
Army, my Honourable friend deserves thanks. But, Sir, I am somewhat 
surprised that in the debate that has ensued, considerable stress should have 
been laid on the recommendations of the 1 Skeen Committee when it is publicly 
known that during the time of Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty an expert committee 
was appointed and a report was made that it was quite possible to have com- 
plete Indianisation of the Indian Arm} 7 within a period of 28 years. For 
reasons best known to the authorities that report — the Shea Report— was 
kept as a secret document and until reference to it was made during the 
proceedings of the Defence Committee in London in connection with the 
Round Table Conference nobody knew anything of it. When that fact was 
cabled to India very naturally there was a great deal of surprise that a scheme 
for the Indianisation of the Army — complete Indianisation which could, if 
I may say so, without loss of efficiency and to the best interests of India and 
England be completed within 28 years — was shelved and kept as a secret. It 
was due to the patriotism and the public spirit of one of our Indian members, 
and also to the candour and frank honesty of Mr. Thomas, the President of 
that Committee, that the contents of that document were made available 
to the members of the Defence Committee. It has been my privilege to follow 
very closely the proceedings of the Round Table Conference and to acquaint 
myself with the details as far as I can gather from reports and from talks 
with men who have played an important part. That cut and dried scheme 
was made available but for some reason or other it has not been published. 
Now, Sir, with this fact in view that the recommendation of the Defence 
Committee itself is that there should be a committee of experts formed to con- 
sider the whole question, I think we are really, if I may say so, not using our 
time to profit in discussing the Resolution of my friend Saiyid Hussain Imam 
or some of the details mentioned by my Honourable friend who preceded me. 
The only question which should now arrest the attention of every responsible 
statesman, Indian or British, is how to effect a rapid Indianisation of the Army 
in consonance with the spirit of the demand of the Indian people for Dominion 
Status. That is the only question which ought to engage our attention. I am 
perfectly content to leave this question at this stage for the decision of the 
committee of experts which I have no doubt His Excellency the Viceroy, who 
has been taking a great deal of keen interest in seeing that the recommenda- 
tions of the Round Table Conference are brought to fruition soon, will not 
neglect. T am anxious that we should not bother ourselves about the 8-unit 
scheme or the Skeen Committee because, if this committee is appointed, 
as has been suggested by the Defence Committee, in which His Excellency the 
Viceroy is taking a keen interest, as has been evidenced both publicly and 
privately, our object will be served. We should not bother ourselves with 
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these small demands for increasing the pace of Indianisation. Cur attention 
Bhould be focussed upon the fundamental thing, the rapid and complete 
Indianisation of the Army as has been proposed by the sub-ccmmittce fcimed 
at the time of Lord Reading which for seme reason or other l as been suppressed 
but which has now been brought out. Whatever scheme of Indianisation is 
brought into force, it must be one which will fit in completely with cur demand 
for Dominion Status. I hope my Honourable friend Saiyid Hup sain Imam 
will see the necessity for not pressing this Resolution. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, before I reply 
to che main Resolution, I should like to cbrrect two small mistakes, or rather 
mis-statements, that were made by the Honourable the Mover. Candidates 
for the Army do not have to go now before the Deputy Commissioner or the 
Local Government. Applications come direct to the Government of India. 
This change was made as the result of the Skee n Committee. The second error 
he fell into is on the question of expense. The Governme nt of India give a 
grant-in-aid of £200 at least to each cadet — also since the Skeen Committee. 

I must say, Sir, that the general tone of this debate rather surprised me. 

I am very glad that this Resolution has been moved because it gives me an 
opportunity of explaining what is the true situation in this matter. From the 
tone of most of the speakers one would imagine that they had not read the 
proceedings of the Round Table Conference. Most of the speeches were 
couched in a vein as if there was a definite opposition on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government, on the part of the Indian Government, and on the 
part of me as Commander-in-Chief, to more rapid Indianisation or to the crea- 
tion of an Indian Sandhurst. That is not the' case. Surely if yen have 
read the proceedings of that Conference and subsequent speeches, you should 
have realised that it is the declared intention of His Majesty’s Government 
and the declared intention of the Indian Government to carry on the' work 
of the Round Table Conference in India as soon as they possibly can, and the 
two Governments arc almost in daily communication as to the ways and means 
of carrying out that policy. With regard to the recommendations of the Sub- 
Committee on Defence, we have had most of its resolutions read out 
during the debate, but nobody referred to the statement of the Prime Minister, 
who, you will remember, dealt with it in his speech which, I believe, has also 
been published as a White Paper. In thAt speech he said that if it were possible 
to put those recommendations into operation without the delay required for 
the building up of a full constitution, His Majesty’s Government would imme- 
diately get into touch with the Indian Government and see if that were not 
possible, and he referred especially to the creation of an Indian Sandhurst. 
His Majesty’s Government have very recently been in communication with 
the Government of India on that subject and suggested that wo should set up 
that committee of experts as soon as we possibly can to examine the details 
of the establishment, as soon as possible, of an Indian military college. We 
referred back to His Majesty’s Government to get from them what was their 
actual definition of an “ expert The expression usually means “profes- 
sional experts ”, and would rather seem to have excluded non-officials alto- 
gether. His Majesty’s Government have now replied to that communication 
ft nd this is their definition : 

“The term ‘expert’ would include a perfon, whether c file ip. 1 or otl.eiwise, who is 
qualified by special knowledge or experience to contribute to the solution of those parti- 
cular problems, those particular problems being to work out details of the establishment 
°f a college in India to train candidates for commissions in all arms of the Indian Defence 
■orvices. ,r 
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That does not look, I think, as if there was any undue delay in the matter. 
As regards more rapid Indianisation, the situation is not what one would 
imagine from the speeches of several Honourable Members. To hear them 
talk one would have imagined that we were talking in the days before Lord 
Rawlinson or tho Skeen Committee. We are not. His Majesty’s Govern, 
ment have accepted the principle of more rapid Indianisation, the Indian 
Government have agreed, and I as Commander-in-Chief, with all the weight 
of responsibility on my shoulders for the defence of India, have also accepted 
it. I have been here now for nearly three years and I have naturally devoted 
very close and anxious thought to this question and I have now quite decided 
in my own mind what I am prepared to recommend to the Government of 
India. It is impossible naturally for me to say what that recommendation 
is, because it has not been put before the Government of India or before His 
Majesty’s Government. But I think that when my intentions and hopes are 
made clear, those recommendations of mine will be found to represent, con- 
sistent with our being able to obtain sufficient candidates of the right stamp, 
a very substantial advance on any rate of Indianisation that has hitherto 
been attained. As regards the composition of the Committee, the Govern- 
ment of India have not yet decided on it. It is now under consideration and 
we have the further question at the moment of bringing in the States. You 
heard an Honourable Member read out the recommendation of the Sub-Com- 
mittee that we should also open the new Indian Sandhurst to cadets of the 
Indian States, and we propose to take advantage of the meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes next month to obtain their views on that subject and how they 
should be represented on that committee, and we have every reason to hope 
that that committee will sit very soon after the Government of India gets to 
Simla. Meanwhile, the moment I came out here I at once set up an inquiry 
among my officers who are now hard at work on the collection of facts and 
figures and statistics, financial and otherwise, which it will be necessary to 
put before that committee when they commence their deliberations. 

Now, Sir, I think from what I have said I should be able to satisfy the 
Honourable Member that there is no question of burking either the question 
of further and more rapid Indianisation or the establishment of this com- 
mittee. But before I close I would like to draw the attention of this Honour- 
able House to the vast difference in the atmosphere in which this committee 
will sit and the atmosphere in which any previous committee has sat. There 
were three previous committees, the Military Requirements Committee of 
Lord Rawlinson, the so-called Shea Committee and the Skeen Committee. 
To my mind they all sat in an atmosphere of unreality. The principle of 
Indianisation was only very partially accepted and the principle of the estab- 
lishment of an Indian Sandhurst was constantly turned down. The situation 
now is profoundly altered. The young plant of Indianisation has now had 
seven years’ growth, and if it is still delicate and its constitution is not yet 
wholly satisfactory it has nov the declared support of both Governments, 
the Government at home and here, while an Indian Sandurst has been actual- 
ly approved by both Governments and will be an accomplished fact before 
very long. The new committee will therefore deliberate not in an atmos- 
phere of unreality but as practical men endeavouring to submit practical 
proposals on a declared policy. I do not minimise the difficulties, Sir, that 
will be before them. They will have to recommend how we shall be able to 
produce a body of young men capable of training the Army in peace and of 
leading it in war, men whom the magnificent soldiers of the Indian Army 
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-will be content to follow when their lives are at stake. It is useless to com- 
pare our Indian defence problems here with those of the great Dominions o 
the British Empire. None of those Dominions has got 500 miles of frontier 
on which at any minute serious upheavals may occur, in which 500,000 — half 
a million men — armed with modern rifles can be put against us and to deal 
with whom the highest standard of military efficiency is necessary. Nor has 
any other Dominion anything like our internal problem. It is useless to 
say that because you can Indianise the civil services rapidly you can Indianise 
the Army at the same rate. You may make political experiments, you may 
make administrative experiments. If they fail nothing very much of great 
harm happens. Young men of moderate efficiency in the civil services can 
be carried by their more efficient comrades until they have learnt their work. 
In war that is very different. A regiment is a very delicate thing, Sir. The 
psychological factor in a regiment counts far more than the practical one. 
In war the moral is as three to one of the material factor. If men who fight 
have not complete confidence in the men who lead them and the men who 
are on each side of them that delicate machine fails and failure in war is 
very much more serious than in political or administrative matters. Once 
the bullet has left the rifle no man can draw it back again, and the failure of 
one subaltern on a picket may not only imperil his own picket but may im- 
peril the whole of a Brigade and with it perhaps the cause for which his 
country is fighting. I cannot impress upon you sufficiently, Sir, the immense 
importance of the deliberations of this committee that is about to be assem- 
bled. It largely depends on the advice they give Government whether the 
new Indianised army will be a success or not. (Applause.) 


The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
Will His Excellency say something about the committee to which Mr. Natesan 
referred ? 


His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: What does the 
Honourable Member wish me to say ? 


The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYTD HUSSAIN IMAM : 
Was there ever such a committee ? 


His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : I conclude, Sir, 
the Honourable Member refers to what is known as the Shea Committee, 
which was presided over by General Shea who was then Adjutant General 
and acting Chief of the General Staff. Tl*at Committee made certain recom- 
mendations which another Honourable Member is quite right in saying were 
not published and brought to notice until the summary of them was placed 
before the Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference. I have no com- 
ments to make on them. I consider myself that all of these committees are 
washed out. We start anew on a totally different basis, because a policy 
is now accepted, whereas those committees were endeavouring to recommend 
a policy to the Government. The new committee will now meet to advise 
the Government how best to implement a declared policy. 
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The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
In replying to the debate I am very glad that His Excellency the Comman- 
der-in-Chief has cleared the ground and removed much of the mistrust that 
was being felt by Nationalist India towards the Army Department. His 
announcement that the principle of Indianisation has been accepted as an 
accomplished fact by the Government and by the Commander-in-Chief and 
by the British Government is really something to be proud of, and it is a happy 
day for India that this thing should have happened. I have nothing further 
to add to what I said before except in regard to one or two minor points which 
I wish to stress. What 1 suggest is that in order to prepare the ground for 
12 Noon ^hc lining college that has been accepted by the 

Round Table Conference preliminary steps should be 
taken. I am glad that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has assured 
us that all the materials for this committee are being collected and that every- 
thing possible is being done to expedite the work of the committee. But 
the building question remains. 

Now, the question remains about my Resolution. It was brought for** 
ward simply to clarify the situation and to get as much information on thi 8 
point from the Government as possible. I think that object lias been attained* 
Government are ready to form a committee and the definition of “ expert *' 
as given by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, does, I think, include 
some of the Members of the Central Legislature as well. We also have got 
some soldiers among us and 1 think they will represent our side in the future 
committee. Nothing more remains, and I beg leave of the House to with- 
draw this Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTIONS RE RELEASE OF POLITICAL PRISONERS, ETC. 

The Honourable Mr. H. M. MEHTA (Bombay : Non -Muhammadan) : 
Sir. I withdraw my Resolution.* 


Tiie Honourable Mr. K. V. RANGASWAMY AYYANGAR (Madras: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, my Resolution - ) - is rather similar to what was with- 
drawn just now hv Mr. Mehta. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member is 
aware of the rule, I think, that if he is proposing to withdraw his Resolution, 
he has to coniine himself to a bare statement to that effect : he is not allowed 
to make a speech. 


The Honourable Mr. K. V. RANGASWAMY AYYANGAR : Sir, I 
do not want to complicate the delicate situation, and 1 withdraw my Resolu- 
tion on account of the talks going on between His Excellency Lord Irwin and 
Mahatma Gandhi. r 


. * That this House recommends the Governor General in Council and the Viceroy 

m view of the sympathetic response to tho Indian demand for Dominion Status at the 
Round Table Conference to set free all political prisoners in order to secure the sympathy 
and confidence of the Indian people and co-operation of all the sections of different poli- 
tical views, for tho easy working of the new responsible form of Government.” 

t ‘‘ This Council recommends the Governor General in Council to release all poli- 
tical' prisoners and vo invite tho leaders of the Congress to a Conference to work out the 
details of the schemes, the broad outlines of which have been arrived at as a result of the 
Round Table Conference.** 



DATE FOR THE ELECTION OF SIX MEMBERS TO THE CENTRAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In connection with the election 
of six Members to serve on the Central Advisory Council for Railways the 
following 16 nominations have been received : 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammil- 
ullah Khan. 

The Honourable Mr. Sycd Abdul Hafeez. 

The Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghoso Moulik. 

The Honourable Mr. Bijoy Kumar Basu. 

The Honourable Raja Bijoy Sing Dudhoria. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Mr. H. M. Mehta. 

The Honourable Mr. Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

The Honourable Sardar Charanjit Singh. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri Muhammad Din. 

The Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah Saiyid Hussain Imam. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala^ Jagdish Prasad. 

The Honourable Mr. P. H. Browne. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan. 

The election will take place to-morrow and it will be according to the principle 
of proportionate representation by means of the single transferable vote — 
the same form of election which the Council undertook yesterday. 

I would remind Honourable Members of what I said yesterday that if 
any Honourable Member is thinking of withdrawing it is very desirable that 
he should make up his mind at the earliest possible moment. Ballot papers 
have to be printed by to-morrow morning and it is necessary for the Council 
Office to give orders to the press as soon as this meeting is over. The election 
will take place to-morrow. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, during next week the Council will only sit on Saturday, the 7th March, 
on which date there will bo the general discussion of the Budget. 

During the week commencing the 8th March, the Council will be occupied 
on Monday, the 9th, and Wednesday, the 11th, with non-official business. 
The Council will deal with Government business on Tuesday, the 10th. So 
far as I can at present foresee, it is unlikely that there will be any Govern- 
ment business for the 12th March. 

In order to distribute Government business more evenly, it is proposed 
to transfer to the paper for the 10th March the motions relating to the Indian 
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Ports Amendment Bill and the Vizagapatam Port Bill which are at present 
fixed for to-morrow. Motions will also be made on the 10th March for the 
consideration and passing of the Indian Merchant Shipping (Amendment) 
Bill. 

I am unable at present to make any further prediction as to the course 
of Government business which will depend on events in another place. I 
shall take the first possible opportunity of making a statement on the sub- 
ject. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
26th February, 1931. 





COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Thursday, 26th February , 1931 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


GOLD THREAD INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD (Commerce Secretary) : 
Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to provide for the fostering and development 
of the gold thread industry in British Tndia, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

One of the provisions, Sir, of last year’s Finance Bill was the imposition 
of a duty of four annas per ounce on silver bullion. It was represented at 
that time that the imposition of this duty would affect adversely the manu- 
facturer in India using silver as a raw material, and the Finance Bill therefore 
provided that the duty of 30 per cent, ad valorem, should be increased to 38 
per cent. That increase of 8 per cent, was imposed for one year only on the 
understanding that an inquiry would bo made by the Tariff Board in the 
meantime as regards whether the industries affected required protection. 
The Tariff Board has held an inquiry and Honourable .Members have, 1 believe, 
received a copy of the report. This Bill seeks to give effect to the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board in that report. The recommendations, as Honourable 
Members will no doubt have noticed, are limited to what is called the gold 
thread industry, and the Bill therefore makes no provision relating to the 
manufacture of other articles which in the technical language of the Schedule 
to the Tariff Act are called “ silver plate ” and “ silver manufactures, all sorts 
not otherwise specified ”. 

A feature of the gold thread industry is that it is conducted largely on 
cottage industry lines. It is true that there are a few small factories in the 
Bombay Presidency in Surat, but the greater portion of the gold thread pro- 
duced in India is made on a cottage industry basis. Although the industry 
is a small industry in so far as it is a cottage industry it is of very considerable 
importance as can be judged from tho fact that the Board estimates it produces 
goods worth about a crore of rupees a year and employs about 10,000 men. 
During recent years the industry has developed very considerably, and its 
expansion has, no doubt, been assisted by the increase in the duty to 30 per 
cent, in 1922. Although there lias been a decrease in the price of silver since 
1921-22, still the value of the gold thread produced in India has increased by 
not less than 40 lakhs of rupees. At the same time the imports of gold thread 
have increased considerably, and the Board suggest that the increase in the 
imports in spite of the increased Indian production is due to a larger demand 
consequent on a decrease in price owing to a drop in the price of silver. 

As regards the present position of the industry the Board find that under 
the existing revenue duty the Indian industry holds its own in Northern and 
Western India and possesses almost a monopoly of the market in that area. 
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The imports of gold thread into Bombay which is the market for North ere 
and Western India are small, and the conclusion that the Board arrive at 
is that in that area, that is, Northern and Western India, the price of Indian 
gold thread is determined almost entirely by internal competition, that 
the price, as in the case of all cottage industries, is cut to the lowest limit, 
and that in that area an increase in the duty will have no effect on prices. 
The position in Southern India is however different. In the Madras Presi- 
dency gold thread is used mainly for high class handloom made goods. These 
goods are sold at comparatively high prices, and it is important that they 
should be of high quality ; high quality in the case of Madras goods is a matter 
of first class importance. The Tariff Board find that at present the handloom 
weaver in the Madras Presidency does not find the Indian gold thread suitable 
for his requirements partly because the imported article is of a higher quality 
and partly because the Indian manufacturer has not yet been able to maintain 
a uniform standard of quality. The handloom weaver in Madras is not certain, 
although he may obtain the gold thread made in India from the same source, 
that the standard will at all times conform to his requirements. The whole pro- 
blem, therefore, from the point of view of protection amounts to this, that with 
the revenue duty of 30 or, as it is now, 3ft per cent, the manufacturers in India 
have failed to capture the market in South India. To capture this market the 
Indian manufacturer must improve his quality and also maintain a uniform 
standard. The conclusions which the Tariff Board arrived at are that with 
the introduction of improvements in the manufacture in India there is no reason 
why the Indian manufacturer should not ultimately be able to supply the 
Madras market without the did of a protective duty, but that this cannot be 
accomplished without some additional assistance beyond that given by the 
present revenue duty. 

In estimating the amount of protection required the Board were not able 
to follow their usual procedure of obtaining detailed statements of costs. 
This perhaps was natural as they were not dealing with an organised industry 
but with a cottage industry where costs are obviously difficult to determine 
and of course are not kept in detail by the manufacturers. What the Board 
did — and I think it was the only possible procedure — was to call a meeting of 
the manufacturers at the main centre, that is Surat, to discuss with them 
the whole question of costs and to arrive at a figure which represents as ac- 
curately as possible the cost of production. This was the method the Board 
followed, and they believe that they have arrived at a reasonably accurato 
estimate of the cost of production, and one which is accepted by the manu- 
facturers themselves. What the Board found was this, that the fair selling 
price of gold thread of the quality necessary to supply the market in Southern 
India was Rs. 41-9-0 per marc of 8 ounces. The price of the imported article 
exclusive of duty is Rs. 29-4-0. The difference which is Rs. 12-5-0 represents 
the amount of the duty required. On an invoice price of Rs. 25-12-0 a duty 
of Rs. 12-5-0 is approximately 4ft per cent, ad valorem and the Board rounded 
off this figure to 50 per cent, ad valorem . 

As regards the period of the protection, the Board came to the conclusion 
that a period of ten years will be required before the Indian manufacturer 
can produce gold thread of a quality equal to that now imported and required 
by the Madras market and they recommend that the duty should be imposed 
for that period. 

: 'Thc teims of reference to the Board also, required them tu consider the 
effecfcof'their recommendations; on industries using eilver manufac- 
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tures. The industry which Government had then in view was the handlooin 
weaving industry, particularly that situated in Madras. Unfortunately, 
Sir, owing to some accident, the letter which the Tariff Board issued to the 
Director of Industries in Madras failed to reach that officer, and the Madras 
Industries Department did not place any facts before the Tariff Board. On 
the other hand, Honourable Members will find if they refer to paragraph 22 
of the report, that the Board did make very careful inquiries in this matter 
.and obtained information from a well-known firm in Madras, Messrs. Pierce 
Leslie and Company. I understand that this firm is an important firm in 
Madras closely connected with the handloom weaving industry, and that 
they probably have fuller information as regards that industry than anybody 
else. The point brought out in that paragraph — paragraph 22 — is this. The 
Board took a silk saree made in Madras at Salem which contains the largest 
amount of imported gold thread. Of any article manufactured in Madras 
this particular saree is one which contains the largest amount of gold thread. 
The total value of this saree is Rs. 116-0-0 with the present duty, and the Board 
found that if the duty on gold thread were increased to 50 per cent, ad valorem 
the price of that saree would increase by only Rs. 3, that is, to Rs. 119-0-0. 
From these facts the Board concluded — and I think the conclusion is a reason- 
able one — that the effect of an increase in the duty to 50 per cent, ad valorem 
would not be serious on the handloom weaving industry in Madras. 

There is also another point which I should like to mention and that is as 
regards what is called half fine imitation and imitation gold thread. The 
Board have recommended — you will find that the Bill provides for this — that 
imitation gold thread, that is, both half fine imitation and imitation, should 
also be subject to the 50 per cent. duty. The reasons for these proposals are 
two. But before I explain this, I might explain what is meant by half fine 
imitation and imitation. Half fine imitation gold thread is thread in which 
while the gold gilding remains the silver is replaced by a base metal, and 
imitation gold thread may be defined as thread containing no trace of either 
silver or gold. The first reason for imposing a 50 per cent, duty on 
imitation gold thread is an administrative one. According to the Sea 
Customs Act, gold thread, even if it contains a trace of one of the 
precious metals, is liable to the revenue duty of 38 per cent. The manufac- 
turers and importers of gold thread found it difficult to ensure that all 
traces of the precious metal were absent, and on their representations Gov- 
ernment fixed the margin of error at 1 per cent, of the precious metal. Any- 
thing containing less than 1 per cent, would not be liable to the 38 per cent, 
duty. This, however, did not solve the difficulty, and complaints were made 
again with the result that Government raised the margin to 1 J per cent. Com- 
plaints are still brought forward and the trouble really lies in the fact that 
no matter whatever limit is fixed, competition will drive the manufacturer to 
produce as near that limit as possible. Further, as long as there is a limit of 
this character or any differentiation in the duty, a considerable amount ol 
work is thrown on the Customs Department, and Honourable Members wilf 
understand the extent of this work when I say that the chemical tests in the 
Customs House in Bombay amount to 150*a month. Apart from this adminis- 
trative difficulty, however, the Tariff Board found that the lower qualities of 
gold thread manufactured in India suffer severely from competition from half 
fine imitation and imitation gold thread, and they came to the view that if 
both these classes of imitation gold thread were subjected to the 50 per cent, 
•duty; the manufacturer in India would be able to extend his market substan- 
tially. 

' > There is only one other point to which I . might draw attention and that is 
in regard to articles known as spirals* discs and flattened wires. The Council 
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will notice that these have also been included in the Bill. These articles are 
practically in every case manufactured from silver wire and it was considered 
that the duty proposed on gold thread might suitably be applied to these 
articles also. 

The Bill at first sight looks rather complicated. Clause 5 is the important 
clause and that clause contains the whole sum and substance of the Bill. The 
other clauses, clauses 2, 3 and 4, are merely drafting matters arising out of 
the fact that the Bill imposing the additional 8 per cent, duty does not expire 
till the 31st March next. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4 and 5 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : Sir. I move that the Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


STEEL INDUSTRY (PROTECTION) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAl) (Commerce Secretary) : Sir,. 
I beg to move that the Bill to provide for the modification of certain duties 
relating to the fostering and development of the steel industry in British India, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

Sir, the Bill is a small one, in fact it may be said to form a small supple- 
ment to the Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 1927. Tt does not, I believe, raise 
any question of principle. The articles dealt with in the Bill fall into two 
categories and it will perhaps be simpler if 1 deal with these categories sepa- 
rately. Tn the first category fall fish holts and nuts and ordinary bolts and 
nuts, dogspikes, gibs, cotters, keys and rivets. A gib I might explain is an 
article used in connection with steel rails. As regards these articles, a firm 
engaged in their manufacture represented that, while the price of the steel 
they bought for making these articles was increased by the amount of the pro- 
tective duties, whether that steel was impoited steel or steel made in India, 
the duty on the finished products when imported from abroad was either only 
10 per cent, ad valorem or, if they came within the protective schedule, was not 
sufficient to compensate the Indian manufacturer for the cost which he had to 
incur in the duty on the mate rials from which he made these articles. I give 
the instance, Sir, of fish bolts and nuts. The duty on the imported article was 
only 10 per cent., while the duty on the material from which fish bolts and nuts 
are made is very much higher. The Tariff Board inquired into the matter and 
found that the facts were as stated by the firm and they came to the conclusion 
that what we call tariff inequality existed. As regards these articles all that 
is proposed to be done is to fix the duty at such a level that the Indian manu- 
facturer will not bo handicapped by the fact that there is a protective duty 
on the raw material he uses for the manufacture of these articles. The second 
category includes chrome steel switches and crossings and stretcher bars. 
Chrome steel switches and crossings were not included in the protective schedule 
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of the Act of 1927 because at that time chrome steel was not made in India* 
Recently, the Tata Iron and Steel Company have commenced and have suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing chrome steel and therefore there is no longer any reason 
why these articles made of chrome steel should l>e excluded from the protective 
schedule. In fact, as chrome steel is now made in India these articles should 
be treated for protective purposes in exactly the same manner as any other 
switches and crossings. Stretcher bars I might explain are part of switches 
and crossings and it was thought that they should be liable to the same duty as 
switches and crossings. I do not think, Sir, I need add anything further. The 
Bill as I have said raises no important question of principle and is really a 
small supplement to the Act of 1927. 

Sir, 1 move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : Sir, I move that the Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


CANTONMENTvS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

His Excellency tiie COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, I move that the 
Bill further to amend the Cantonments Act, 1924, for certain purposes, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

This Bill, Sir, as the Army Secretary has explained in another place, con- 
sists of a collection of amendments in the Cantonments Act which have nothing 
to do with each other but have all been found necessary and desirable in prac- 
tice and as the result of experience in the working of the Act during the last 
few years. They are fully explained in the Statement of Objects and Reasons 
and T will therefore only give a very brief explanation of the purport of each 
amendment. Clause 2 reduces the quorum of members of nominated boards 
from 5 to 4. Nominated boards are as a rule smaller than elected boards and 
in certain nominated boards, at Quetta for instance, it has b.?rn found difficult 
to convene meetings because the minimum number of members ncc ssary for 
a quorum is at present 5. Clause 3 will enable the Army Commander to 
exercise supervisory powers over Cantonment Authorities, either on his own 
initiative or on the recommendation of the General Officer Commanding the 
District. At present he can only do so on th$ recommendation of the District 
Commander. Since the passing of the Cantonments Act of 1924 District 
Commanders have had much less concern with the management of Canton- 
ments and it is clearly advisable that Army Commanders should not have to 
wait for a recommendation by the District Commander in every instance 
before they intervene. Clauses 4 and 5 go together and remedy a defect in 
wording. The owner of a building may claim remission of taxation after the 
building has remained vacant and unproductive of rent for 90 or more conse- 
cutive days. But the Act also provides that no such remission can take effect 
for more than 15 days before the owner lias put in his claim. If the Act were 
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literally enforced, therefore, the owner would get no remission for the first 75 
days during which the building was vacant and unproductive of rent. 
Clauses 4 and 5 will remove this anomaly. Clause 6 will enable Local Govern- 
ments by notification to exempt where necessary the property of private per- 
sons from cantonment taxation. Local Governments have at the present 
moment powers to exempt persons from taxation but the only property they 
can exempt from taxation is the property of Government. It is not quite 
clear how that distinction arose in the present Cantonments Act, but Gov- 
ernment used to have power to exempt private property as well as persons. 
Local Governments have the same power in the case of municipal taxes in some, 
if not all, of the provinces. Clause 7 empowers European Sergeants of Police, 
if authorised by the Officer Commanding the Station with the concurrence of 
the District Magistrate, to institute complaints in cases of solicitation. Clause 
8 empowers the Cantonment Authority to delegate some of the duties of the 
Executive Officer either to a member or an official of the Cantonment Authority 
during the absence of the Executive Officer from Cantonments. This measure 
will he especially useful in small outlying Cantonments which have to share 
their Executive Officers with neighbouring Cantonments. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 were added to the Bill, 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: The question is: 

M That cJaiiso 1 do stand part of the Bill." 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-TN-CHIEF : May I draw your 
attention to the fact that owing to a printer’s error in clause 1 (the Short 
Title) the figure “ 1 ” has been omitted ; it should be 1931. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think we may obviously take 
that as a printing mistake. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

His Excellency the COMMAND ER-IN-CHI EF : Sir, T move that the 
Bill further to amend the Cantonments Act, 1924, for certain purposes, as 
passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


INDIAN NAVAL ARMAMENT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : Sir, I move that the 
Bill to give effect in British India to the Treaty for the Limitation anrl Re- 
duction of Naval Armament, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken 
into consideration. 

This Bill,, Sir, is a normal and necessary consequence of the fact that India 
s*,waa represented by the High Commissioner at the recent Treaty for the Limi- 
' tation and Reduction of Naval Armament as signed in London in April 1930. 
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India is not yet concerned in the actual limitations proposed by the Treaty 
as she does not yet possess any vessels of the various classes and sizes which 
the Treaty seeks to restrict. It is, however, necessary for India to ratify the 
Treaty in the same way as the previous Treaty for the limitation of Naval 
Armament signed at Washington in 1922. India was represented at that 
Treaty also and subsequently passed the Indian Naval Armament Act, 1923, 
referred to in the present Bill in pursuance of the terms of that Treaty. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 4 were added to the Bill 
Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill 

His Excellency the COMMANDER. IN CHIEF : Sir, I move that 
the Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

Hie motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION BE CONTINUANCE OF THE INCREASED IMPORT 
DUTIES ON GALVANIZED IRON AND STEEL PIPES AND SHEETS, 
ETC. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 

I beg to move : 

** That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the increased 
import duties imposed by Notification No. 2(iO-T. (127)-Tnriffs, dated the 30th December, 
1930, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 3 (4) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, 
on galvanized iron and steel pipes and sheets for the period 30th December, 1930 to 31st 
March, 1931, be continued up to the 31st March, 1932, and that before that date Govern- 
ment should make enquiries in order to ascertain whether a system of bounties might 
not be substituted wholly or in part for the increased duty.” 

Sir, under the Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 1927 the protective 
duty on galvanized sheet was fixed at Rs. 30 per ton. The Tariff Board in 
their Report of 1926 had estimated that the import price of galvanized sheet 
would be Rs. 240 a ton and the fair selling price of galvanized sheet of Indian 
manufacture would be Rs. 270 a ton. It was on this basis that the duty of 
Rs. 30, that is, the difference between Rs. 210 and Rs. 270, was fixed by the 
Act of 1927. Although the Act of 1927 fixed the duty at this figure it also 
recognised — and it contained provisions to thin effect - that circumstances 
might arise in which the price of the imported article might fall to such a 
level as to render ineffective the protection intended to be afforded to the 
manufacturer in India, and to meet this emergency the Act empowered the 
Governor General in Council without refyrenee to the Legislature, after such 
enquiry as might be thought necessary, to increase the duty. In September 
last the Government of India received an application from the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company for an increase in the protective duty on galvanized sheet. 
The ground on which they asked for this additional protection was that the 
price of galvanized sheet had fallen very considerably and that galvanized 
sheet was now being imported into India at a price which rendered ineffective 
the protection intended to be afforded by the existing duty of Rs. 30 per too. 
They urged that the circumstances which the Act of 1927 contemplated might 
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arise had arisen, and they requested the Governor General in Council in 
exercise of his powers under section 3 ( 4 ) of the Indian Tariff Act to increase 
the duty on galvanized sheet. An enquiry was made by the Tariff Board and 
they found that the fair selling price of galvanized sheet manufactured in 
India was now Rs. 236 per ton and the present landed duty free price of im 
ported sheet was Rs. 109 per ton. The difference between these two figures, 
236 and 1G9, Rs. 67, represents the measure of protection now required, and 
the Board recommended that this additional protection should be given in 
the form of an increased duty, the increase being from Rs. 30 to Rs. 67 per 
ton. The Government of India accepted the findings of the Board in respect 
of the need for additional protection and by a Notification to which my Reso- 
lution refers, the duties on galvanized sheet and certain articles made from 
galvanized sheet were increased. The Notification directed that those in- 
creased duties should remain in force until the 31st March, 1931, and the Re- 
solution which I have now moved recommends that these increased duties 
should be continued for a further year until the 31st March, 1932, and that 
before that date inquiries should be made in order to ascertain whether a system 
of bounties might not be substituted wholly or in part for these increased duties. 

Sir, I will deal first with the amount of additional protection required. 
Almost since the passing of the Steel (Protection) Act of 1927 the price of 
imported galvanized sheet has faffen steadily and owing to this fall I think it 
is certain that the manufacturer in India has not received at any time since 
the Act was passed the price which the Legislature considered would be a 
reasonable price to the Indian manufacturer. Tn other words, Sir, he has not 
enjoyed the full amount of protection which the Legislature intended to give 
him. One of the reasons for this decline in the price of imported galvanized 
sheet is the fall in the price of spelter. This, of course, is a fact which affects 
both the Indian manufacturer and the price of the imported article and in 
itself affords no ground for additional protection. The Steel Company 
recognized this and in their application for further protection they allowed 
for the fall in the price of galvanized sheet due to the fall in the price of spelter. 
The decrease in the price of spelter has been sufficient to cause a fall in the price 
of galvanized sheets of Rs. 34 a ton, and if this element is allowed for, the 
import price of Rs. 240 per ton, which was taken in 1926, is reduced to Rs. 206 
per ton and the corresponding adjusted fair selling price of the Indian manu- 
facturer is reduced from Rs. 270 to Rs. 236 a ton. Besides this fall in the 
price of spelter there have, however, been other causes operating, and these 
causes have resulted in a further fall in the price of the imported article. And 
it is in view of this additional fall in price that the need for additional protec- 
tion arises. The causes which have operated to produce this further fall are 
two. The first is increased competition from the Continent. Honourable 
Members will no doubt remember that in 1920 when the Tariff Board conduct- 
ed their statutory inquiry, the imports from the Continent were practically 
nil. At that time the whole of the imports of galvanized sheets into India 
came from the United Kingdom. * The second cause is the collapse of the 
British Sheet Makers’ Association and the drop in prices consequent on that 
collapse. As I have said, Sir, the Tariff Board estimated that the present 
price of imported galvanized sheets is Rs. 169 per ton and this is the figure 
which the Board has taken in estimating the amount of the additional pro- 
tection required. As I have already explained, the additional protection is 
the difference between Rs. 236 and Rs. 169 per ton. 

I now turn, Sir, to the method of protection. The Tariff Board con- 
sidered very carefully whether the additional assistance which was required 
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should be given by way of a duty or by the grant of a bounty, or by a com- 
bination of these two methods. Their decision was definitely in favour of 
a duty, and with your permission, Sir, I will try and explain the facts and 
the circumstances which weighed with the Tariff Board in coming to that 
decision. First of all they pointed out that in 1924, when the output of gal- 
vanized sheets by the Tata Iron and Steel Company had hardly commenced, 
the Legislature approved of a duty of Rs. 45 per ton and that at the time when 
the Steel (Protection) Act of 1927 was passed, although the Steel Company's 
production of galvanized sheet was only in the neighbourhood of 12,000 tons 
per annum as compared with imports in 1927 of 275,000 tons, protection 
was given by means of a duty of Rs. 30 a ton. They went on to say that 
although, in view of the small Indian production in 1920-27, the ease for a 
bounty in 1927 was stronger than it is at present, yet notwithstanding this 
the Legislature, having fully considered the question of assisting the steel 
industry by means of bounties, decided that the protection of galvanized sheet 
should be given by the imposition of a duty. The Tariff Board also attached 
great importance to the need for prompt action and they laid sticks on the 
fact that an increase in the duty, inasmuch as it docs not require the annual 
vote of the Legislature, l enders it much more easy to bring about stable condi- 
tions in which manufacturers and traders can carry on their business. This 
is what the Tariff Board said in this connection. I am quoting, Sir, from para- 
graph 8 of their Report 

“ Clearly if serious damage to the homo manufacturer should be avoided, prompt 
action is necessary and such action can only be taken by ilio adoption of measures which 
do not involve legislative sanction. Tho provision in the Steel (Protection) Act of addi- 
tional duties leviable by the Governor General in Council is a dear recognition of this 
principle by tho Indian Legislature. Assistance by the grant of a bounty necessarily 
involves delay since the assent of the Legislature must bo secured to expenditure of this 
nature. * * * Equally as important os the loss of income which would result, from such a 
delay is the uncertainty which would prevail as to the grant of a bounty and tho period 
for which it would be continued. Even if the need for protection be recognised to be 
such as to necessitate it for a period of years, it cannot be assumed that the Legislature 
would assent to a system of bounties which would commit it to anything in excess of a 
grant for one year. Unless the Tata Iron and Steel Company has some guarantee of con- 
tinued assistance, it cannot bo expectod to push forward the development of its plant. As 
wo shall seo later, it is of Ihe utmost importance to the future of Iho Company that an out It t 
should be found for the ingot steel which is now likely t o he in excess of requirements on 
account of the reduction in tho orders for rails ami delay in tho grant of assistant e would 
undoubtedly tend to react unfavourably on the consumer by postponing the time when 
the industry will bo able to stand without assistance.” 


That, Sir, is a quotation from paragraph 8 of that Report. The Beard also 
examined the effect on the consumer of this proposed increase in duty and 
the facts to which they drew attention are these. The pre-war landed duty 
paid price was Rs. 202 and the fair selling price now proposed with the addi- 
tional duty is Rs. 236 — a difference of Rs. 34. This difference of Rs. 84 
represents an increase of about 17 per cent, over the pre-war price, and the 
Tariff Board drew attention to the fact that this increase of 17 per cent, com- 
pares very favourably with the existing level of prices as disclosed by the 
Calcutta Index Number of Wholesale Prices. According to that Index Num- 
ber the existing level of prices exceeds the pre-war standard by about 14 to 
16 per cent. From these facts the? Board concluded that if their proposal 
for an increase in the duty were accepted, the consumer would not be asked 
to pay for galvanized sheet a price in excess of the general standard of prices 
in this country. They also mentioned other considerations which Honourable 
Members will find stated in paragraph 10. The facts to which I have drawn 
particular attention and the other considerations to which I have referred 
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led them to the conclusion that an increase in the duty would cause no serious 
hardship to the consumer. 

Now, Sir, when the Tariff Board’s Report was received by Government, 
they had to consider carefully whether they should proceed by way of a. duty 
or by way of a bounty. The arguments for and against the adoption of either 
of these courses were very carefully considered, and in weighing those argu- 
ments Government recognised that the adoption of assistance by way of a 
duty in 1924 and 1927 had not committed the Legislature to a duty in pre- 
ference to a bounty as regards any additional protection which might now be 
found to be necessary. Government also did not overlook the fact that the 
production of galvanized sheet in India constitutes a relatively small propor- 
tion of the total consumption. The final decision reached by the Govern- 
ment of India was, as the Council is aware, in favour of a duty, and I make 
no secret of the fact that this decision was influenced by the actual financial 
situation to-day. 

This, Sir, brings me to the actual wording of the Resolution as I have 
moved it. What the Resolution in effect amounts to is this, that the duty 
recommended by the Tariff Board should be continued for one year till the 
31st March, 1932, that during that year the Government should examine 
the possibility of substituting wholly or in part a system of bounties for those 
increased duties, and that before the close of the next financial year Govern- 
ment should again place the whole case before the Legislature, so that a de- 
cision may be arrived at as regards this question of bounty vs. duty. I hope, 
Sir, — I think I may go further and say I believe — that this course of action 
will commend itself to this Council as the proper course to adopt in order to 
arrive at a correct decision on this question of duty vs. bounty. If the Reso- 
lution is accepted, the House is not committed to the continuation of the in- 
creased duties beyond the 31st March, 1932, and before that date the Legisla- 
ture will have an opportunity of expressing its views as regards the form the 
protection should take after that date. 

In this connection, Sir, I should like to refer to one other point, parti- 
cularly as it has not been dealt with in the Report of the Tariff Board, and 
that is the administrative questions which must inevitably arise and must 
be examined before a system of bounties can be introduced. The adoption 
of a system of bounties presupposes that the examination and certification 
of every galvanized sheet produced by the Indian manufacturer will not present 
insuperable obstacles. Enquiries on this point have yet to be made. But 
I think it is possible — I do not wish to suggest that the difficulties are insuper- 
able — that the maintenance of a record of every galvanized sheet manufac- 
tured by the Indian manufacturer will be a somewhat complicated business, 
and that the inquiries we shall have to undertake in consultation with the? 
Audit Department will be of a somewhat detailed character and may take 
some time. 

The Tariff Board in making their inquiry did not consider in great detait 
the question of costs, and I should like to say one or two words on this point. 
These supplementary inquiries are, as the House will realise, conducted under 
great pressure of time and I am quite certain, Sir, that it would not have been 
possible for the Board to have made any kind of detailed investigation into 
costs, without undertaking a detailed and lengthy investigation of the whole 
working of the Steel Company 

v < Thjb Honourable Mr. A. HAMID It was desirab’e. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : and I would suggest, 

Sir, that the Tariff Board was correct in not examining the question of costs 
more fully than they did. In this connection I would invite the attention of 
Honourable Members of the House to paragraph 162 of the Tariff Board’s 
Report of 1926. In that paragraph the Board said that it appeared to them 
important that when circumstances indicate that owing to a change of price 
a change in duty is required, there should be no unreasonable delay in arriving* 
at a decision or in giving effect to it. For this reason, Sir, they considered that 
no formal or public inquiry should be held before an additional duty is imposed. 
In fact, what the Tariff Board then contemplated was that Government should 
take action on an examination of the course of import prices without any 
formal or public inquiry. 

From a perusal of the debates in another place I find that it has been 
suggested that the revenue which will accrue to Government from this increased 
duty of Rs. 37 a ton will be in the region of a crore or a crore and a half of 
rupees. Sir, I am in a position to give the House a more correct estimate 
and I trust that the House will accept my estimate as a reasonable forecast of 
the possible revenue from the increased duty of Rs. 37 a ton. The imports of 
galvanized sheets have fallen very considerably during the year 1930-31. The 
imports for the nine months, April to December, 1930, were only 119,000 tons 
as compared with 193,000 tons in 1929 and 223,000 tons in 1928. Again, the 
imports during the three months, October, November and December, 1930, 
were only 24,000 tons as compared with 63,000 tons for the corresponding 
period of 1929 and SI ,000 tons for the corresponding period of 192S. On the 
basis of these figures, Sir, it appears probable, that the imports during the 
financial year 1930-31 are not likely to exceed 140,000 tons 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Perhaps much 

less. 


The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : and unless commo- 

dity prices improve, it appears more than probable that imports in the coming 
financial year, that is in 1931-32, may be considerably less than in the year 
1930-31. I would suggest, Sir, that it is probable that the imports during the 
coming financial year may not exceed, say 120.000 to 130,000 tons That, 
I think, may be an over-estimate. Still I put it forward as a probable figure. 
If this be so, the additional duty of Rs. 37 a ton will yield a reveiue of some- 
where about 50 lakhs — half a crore. Again, if we presume that during 1931-32 
the production by the Steel Company is anything from 30,000 tons to perhaps 
35,000 tons — I have not an accurate figure but 30,000 tons was the. average 
figure given by the Tariff Board for the period of protection in their 1926 
Report — the bounty payable would amount to about Rs. 11 lakhs. Deduct- 
ing this sum from the figure of Rs. 50 lakhs, there remains the sum of about 
Rs. 39 lakhs, and I would suggest, Sir, that there is a considerable difference 
between the figure at which I have arrived aqd the figure which has been given 
on other occasions and which was apparently based upon the high imports of 
1927-28 to 1929-30. I also find, Sir, from remarks made in the debate in 
another place that it has been suggested that as the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany manufacture only sheets of 24 gauge and upwards in thickness, sheets of 
26 and 28 gauges should not be subject to the protective duty. Unfortunately 
I cannot give the House any idea of the relative quantities of the different 
gauges imported. Our trade returns do not classify galvanized sheets according 
to gauges, but I understand that considerable quantities 
12 Noon. 0 f the 26 and 28 gauges are imported both into India 
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and Burma. I would however remind the House that the present duty is 
applicable to all gauges and I will try and explain why this is so. The Tariff 
Board in paragraph 112 of their Be port in 1926 were guided by two principles 
in considering the detailed application of the duties they then recommended. 
The first was that the protective duties should not be applied to steel which is 
not manufactured in India ; and the second was that the scheme of protection 
should include those forms of iron or steel which though not manufactured 
in India might be used in substitution of the protected class of steel unless the 
duty is sufficiently high to make substitution unreraunerative. It is the second 
principle, Sir, to which I particularly wish to draw attention and if I may, 
Sir, I should like to repeat it, it is this, the protective duties should be applied 
to those forms of steel which although not manufactured in India may be used 
in substitution of the protected class of steel unless the duty is sufficiently 
high to make substitution unremimerative. In this case, Sir, this principle 
applies. The difficulty is this. Galvanized sheets of one gauge are, T think, cap 
able of being substituted for sheets of another gauge, and the effect of singling 
out galvanized sheetsof one particular gauge for protection would be to defeat 
the very object of the protective duty, because the immediate effect would be 
that galvanized sheets of gauges not subject to the protective duty would be 
imported in preference to those subject to the protective duty. This prin- 
ciple, Sir, was accepted by the Legislature in 1924 and 1927 when they imposed 
one duty on all galvanized sheets. And, Sir, the principle has also been accept- 
ed on other occasions. I would remind the House, perhaps those Members 
who were Members of this House in March, 1930, will remember, that a Bill 
was introduced in and passed by this Council in that Session dealing with the 
protection of steel bars. Steel bars of a size of half an inch and upwards were 
liable to the protective duty while those of a size of less than half ail inch were 
liable to the revenue duty of 10 per cent. It was found, Sir, that steel bars 
wore being imported in sizes of fifteen -thirty seconds of an inch and thirty-one- 
sixty-f mirths of an inch, and apparently these bars were being made of this 
size with the direct intention of entering India at the revenue duty and escap- 
ing the protective duty, because when the protective duty was imposed the 
standard size below the half inch bar was seven-sixteenths of an inch. It was 
found necessary to alter the protective schedule so as to apply the protective 
duty to these bars of fifteen-thirty seconds of an inch and thirty-onc-sixty- 
fourths of an inch, so as to ensure that the protection which it was intended to 
give to the manufacturer of these bars should be assured to the Indian pro- 
ducer. • 

Sir, I have very little more to say. In conclusion all that I would lik® 
to say is this. It is I think clear that unless action is taken now there is a rea* 
danger that the price at which the Indian manufacturer will be able to sell 
his sheets may be lower than the works cost of production, that is, the cost 
without allowing anything for overhead charges and interest on capital, and in 
these circumstances, Sir, it will bp difficult for the manufacturer to carry on 
the manufacture of galvanized sheets. 

Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID (Burma : General) : Sir, it is because 
we have a genuine grievance in Burma about this matter that I decided on 
behalf of the opposition to oppose this Resolution. Lest my views which I 
am about to place before the House should be misconstrued, I consider it 
advisable to state freely and frankly that I have no desire to obstruct, much less 
to endeavour or manoeuvre to defeat Government in any measure by which it 
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is sought to promote the interests of nation-building industries or which is 
calculated to secure revenue for any lawful purposes for the governance of the 
country. Before I pass on to the subject-matter of the Resolution, I beg of 
you, Mr. President, to permit me to refer to a statement which I have made 
outside the precincts of this House to the various Members of this House* 
Though I do not think it necessary to enter into the details of the statement, 
which I made in my capacity as the representative of Burma, yet I think it 
necessary to make it abundantly clear that I had expressed myself somewhat 
strongly against the Tata Iron and Steel Company, and in that connection 
I may even have stated that our throats were cut in order to stabilise the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, Ltd. The grounds for my statement are obvious* 
In the first place, Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., have 
deliberately broken faith with their shareholders in respect of the statements 
they made in their prospectus to the general public at the time of the inception 
of the Company when they required lakhs or probably crores of rupees to start 
their works. In the second place, without any tangible excuse they have- 
wasted a colossal amount of their capital in the purchase of plant and machinery 
which eventually proved absolutely useless for their puiposc. In the third 
place, they persuaded responsible people in this country — in the other House — 
I am glad to say not in this — for the purpose of securing financial help frem the 
Government on specific undertakings, in order to exist, — I iepeat even at the 
risk of redundancy — on a definite undertaking that they would carry out all 
that was desirable in order to economise and reduce the tep-heavy expenses 
introduced merely for the sake of glory and not for the sake of any known 
reasonable practice in commercial enterprises of the nature they set up. While 
talking about the waste of money, I may bring it to the notice of this Honour- 
able House that in the beginning of their carer r as commercial people they had 
a Manager who drew over Rs. L'0,000 a month : in other words, he drew more 
salary — probably he deserved it — but nevertheless the fact remains that his 
salary was more than that of His Excellency the Viceroy of India. It is com- 
mon knowledge that off and on whe n they had to employ Assistants or Assist- 
ant Managers or Secretaries and when those people were taken from other 
sources, the Tata Iron and Steel Company offered them salaries beyond their 
expectations. I think 1 am quite justified in bringing to the notice of this 
House that a man who left the services of Tat as recently and who joined them 
about five years ago, was drawing only Rs. 2,000 a month while in Government 
service, and when ho was practically physically and mentally done for, Tat as 
took him on at Rs. 6,000 a month. There art* several instances which I could 
go on repeating for the next ten days, but I think it sufficient to say that the 
public money placed in the hands of Tatas had been squandered. There is 
no other word for it. Another reason for making the statement T have already 
alluded to and which I will clarify after a while is, that the Government of 
India — I am talking of the Government of India — committed themselves to 
a very definite promise a few years ago that no further financial help would 
he accorded to Tatas until and unless they economised and introduced cuts 
all round, compatible with their production. » Having made my position clear 
in respect of the statement which lam alleged to have made, l will go a step 
further and commit myself in this House, by making an additional statement 
and I shall stand by my statement until doomsday, Sir, and that is, that 
whereas the Bombay Trading Corporation, Limited, which is for all intents 
and purposes an Indian or a mixed Corporation, had the glorious reputation 
of winning Burma for India, the Tata Iron and Steel Company, I am very 
sorry to say, I am extremely sorry to say, will have the reputation, the 
inglorious reputation, the unenviable reputation, of having lost - Burma for 
the Indian Empire ! For, I may as well mention, Sir, that it is the tariff and 
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fiscal policy of the Government of India that has brought about the present 
acute agitation about the separation of Burma from India. I need not say 
any more. 

Honourable Members are aware that I am the representative, the elected 
representative of Burma, and I feel privileged and I feel proud that I represent 
probably a greater number of the electorate than a great many Honourable 
Members of this House put together, because — not for anything else — the 
qualification of electors for this House in Burma are far below those obtaining 
in India ; they are on an income of Rs. 3,000 upwards, whereas in India they 
are on an income of about Rs. 30,000. Now, Burma is not very far off from 
here. It is only about 1,500 miles from here and only about 650 miles from 
Calcutta. It is a place, I am sure Honourable Members will appreciate it 
better, if I state where millions of tons of rice, millions of tons of petrol and 
kerosene oil, millions of tons of minerals, in the shape of tin and wolfram, lead, 
copper and zinc arc produced and where last but not the least, an important 
commodity such as silver is being mined. To sacrifice a province so rich, 
so wealthy, a province which helped the Empire during its very acute, and 
I should say, serious crisis — I am referring to the war — when Burma not onlj 
supplied the commodities to keep soldiers and civilians going, but it suppliec 
a metal called wolfram which no other country in the world except Germany 
was producing at the time — is to say the least a culpable mistake, withoul 
wolfram you could not have made your guns, without wolfram you could noi 
have made your small arms of any sizes. It is a material which is mainly 
used for strengthening gun and rifle barrels and the world knows that Burim 
supplied it and supplied it at what cost ? Duties such as we are discussing 
other duties, fiscal policy and tariff policy all these measures imposed agains 
our wishes ! ! I do not know, Sir, whether I would be justified in saying tha 
when the other House came to decide whether Tatas should bo further helper 
or whether they should not, the House seriously considered the question c 
exchanging such a valuable province with a miserable old steel industry the; 
have in India. When Honourable Members of this House realise that th 
fate of 12 lakhs of Indians, their own kith and kin, and nobody else, and pre 
bably thousands of Englishmen, honest, straightforward good Englishmer 
living on cordial terms with Indians and Burmans — on much better terms tha 
what I have seen here — is jeopardised, or is doomed, simply because th: 
House or the other House just for the sake of sentiment helps Tatas to exit 
they will, I am sure, change their attitude. Now, such were my feelings whe 
I spoke to the Honourable Members about starting my opposition and th 
same are my feelings now and I feel that if what I have said is appreciate 
and taken in the light in which I have said it, Honourable Members will a 
make up their minds that instead of helping Tatas, they would rather le 
Tatas go to the devil. The sooner they collapse, the better for the rat< 
payers, the better for the Empire. In the circumstances, must I sit down i 
this House to watch the proceedings hero, to hear all that Government have 1 
say and other Honourable Members have to say, and not carry out the mandat 
the duties which have been imposed upon me as the representative of Burm 
and incidentally to help India too ? 

I may now conveniently refer to the Resolution itself and in doing i 
I would draw the attention of the Honourable Members of this House to tl 
fa<?t that right through his speech on this Resolution in the other House tl 
honourable Member for Commerce and Railways has laid stress on the desi 
ability $nd. importance of such a measure of protection as would at; once enal 
jM[es§rs. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., to compete .with foreij 
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manufacturers of corrugated iron sheets. The gist of his speech is crystallised 
in his concluding remarks and I commend to the perusal of the Honourable 
Members of this House Volume I, No. 11, page 355 of the Legislative Assembly 
Debates. Apart from a consideration whether Tatas deserve any sympathy 
from this or the other House — and apart from any other consideration for 
the matter of that — I feel, and so do, I am sure, some of the Honourable Mem- 
bers of this House that Government have inadvertently involved themselves 
on a matter of principle in that they have placated Tatas for their own ends. 
If the Honourable Member in charge of the Resolution decides upon repudiat- 
ing my conclusions, he is quite free and at liberty to do so. I, at any rate, 
am still to be convinced that Tata’s appeal in all essentials did seek protec- 
tion for, — it does not matter what the figure is, I have got the figure at 3,50,000, 
you may have it at 1,19,000, but the principle involved is the same. It may 
be a matter of interest for the Honourabc Members of this House to know 
that neither did Tatas in effect include in their request for protection of 
thinner gauges, namely, 28 and 30 gauges of corrugated iron sheets, which 
they do not manufacture, nor do they pretend manufacturing them. It may 
seem curious, but nevertheless, it is a fact that these gauges have also been 
included in the Resolution before the House. 

I will now proceed to take the House into my confidence — if that is worth 
having — and refer Honourable Members to item 9 of the statement set opt 
immediately below paragraph 15 on page 11 of the “ Report of the Tariff Board 
on additional protection for galvanized sheets.” A cursory glance at the two 
columns (first and second) will tell a tale worthy of Tatas and their organiza- 
tion. It will also tell a tale in regard to the limit of optimism and faith which 
in spite of adverse results the gentle men of the Tariff Boaid appear to place 
on Tata’s productive power. I would point out to Honourable Members that 
the anticipated average output of Tatas during the years 1927—1934 did and 
would never materialise. Comparing the actual output for the years follow- 
ing 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30 one could see at a glance that the 
estimates — it does not matter when the Tariff Board made them — have 
never been fulfilled by Tatas, the firm which had been encouraged and 
which had been kept going at the expense of the tax-payer. In other 
words, none of their promises were carried out. 

Now I come very nearly to a clinching point with the Honourable Mr. 
Woodhead, and I ask him to tell me, not in the usual non-committal govern- 
mental style but in clear terms, as to the meaning of taxing over 3,50,000 or 
1,19,000 tons, whatever the figure be, against 27,000 tons — probably it is even 
less — of Tata’s production. I am not sure whether he or his Chief are wrang- 
lers of Oxford or Cambridge University, but in spite bf both of them being so 
I feel justified in saying that the proportion of Tata’s output against imported 
material for the purpose of the tariff is at great variance. Unless he is treating 
the excess importation as contraband, he cannot justify his formula by any 
mathematical process that if Rs. 37 per ton is an equalising factor for 27,000 
tons so it is for 3,50,000. I can conceive ati inflated angle of vision on the 
right side within limits, but my Honourable friend seems to regard 3,27,000 
times Rs. 37 as a mere trifle. The process which I have just enunciated 
appears to me to be the case as far as Government are concerned. 

Now let me put my case before the Honourable Members of this House, 
and iti doing so I will add that in addition to what I have Already stated I 
repeat that we are being unnecessarily penalised by having to pay extra duty 
on- thinner gauges which are essential for our every-day life in Burina for the 
ride trade and for building tayate and other charitable institutions ; in short 
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for all the poor people of the country. It appears to me that my province is 
made to suffer on the plea that whether Tatas produce our requirements or 
not we must bear the burden to keep up an all -India uniformity in respect of 
tariff protection. Now, Sir, I challenge the Honourable Member for Govern- 
ment to contradict iny statement that whereas Tata’s purpose could have 
been served by giving them a bounty of Rs. 10 — 11 lakhs, Government have 
wangled their Resolution through the other House by obtaining over a crore 
of rupees, or probably 60 or 80 lakhs, without any consideration for the poor 
consumers in this country or in Burma. The method employed by Govern- 
ment in bringing forward this Resolution and having seen it through in the 
other House can only be termed mala fide , if not absolutely dishonest. The 
duty of the Honourable Members of this House must be absolutely clear to 
them ; but I think it is my duty to point out to them that the dignity of this 
House and the reputation of this House is entirely in the hands of the Honoura- 
ble Members of this House 

The Honourable Sra MANEOKJI DADABHOY : Not with speeches 
of this character. 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : Well, Sir, that is your opinion. I 
repeat again that the dignity of this House rests entirely in the hands of the 
Honourable Members of this House. Let it not be said of us that we had been 
a party to a wangle or a party to a proposition which, in all essentials, came 
from the back door. Let it not be said of us that wc have kept up the tradi- 
tions of this House by following methods which on the face of it appear some- 
what dishonest ; and, lastly, I appeal to the dignity of the Honourable Members 
and to the position they occupy in their private lives not to let themselves 
be persuaded to help a measure which they cannot conscientiously call a fair 
or a reasonable measure. 

From what I have already said, Sir, it must be clear that I am dead 
against this Resolution, and 1 beg the Honourable Members of this House 
to believe me that whatever 1 have said has been said in good faith. It is not 
*a matter of begging ; it is a matter of saving your own people who cannot bo 
saved by anybody else. 

With these words, Sir, I propose that the Resolution be sent back to the 
Assembly with our thanks, or to the Government for further consideration. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) : Sir, 
I rise to oppose the Resolution and in doing so wish to touch upon two points 
only. The first is in regard to the Tariff Board’s Report. I have read this 
through carefully and Jo my mind it does not by any means prove convin- 
cingly that the further protection they recommend is either necessary or 
deserving. The Board themselves admit that in some respects owing to the 
limited time at their disposal, it was not possible for them to examine the 
question with that attention to detail that such an important matter required 
and it seems to me further investigations should have been made before the 
sanction of the Legislatures was sought. This could have been done between 
the time the Report was issued and now. I believe I am right when I say 
that' there is a feeling in the minds of a very large number of Honourable 
Members of this House that the economies effected by Tatas during recent 
years have been very inadequate and there should be some indication as to 
what further economies they expect to make during the next two or three 
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years. Has any attempt been made for instance, to curtail their manage- 
ment expenses which I believe are very heavy. ? In these days of all-round 
retrenchment I think we should know what has been done in this and other- 
directions. 

Now, Sir, I come to my second point and that is, on the assumption thaf* 
the Tariff Board’s recommendations that protection is necessary are accepted* 
the method of applying them that is proposed by Government. 

I should like- to remind Honourable Members of the recommendation 
made by the Legislative Assembly to the Governor General in Council on the 
16th February, 1923, in connection with the protection of steel and which 
I think should not be lost sight of. It was as follows : — 

“That the principle (of protection) should be applied with discrimination, with 
due regard to the well being of the community.*' 

Bearing this in mind it seems clear that if after taking all facts into considera- 
tion the Government is satisfied that further protection mvst be given to 
Tatas, surely the form of protection granted should be such as to restrict the 
burden on the consumer to the minimum that is necessary. I believe I am 
right in saying that Tata’s maximum output would only supply about one- 
fifth of the country’s requirements and, this being so, the only justifiable 
method of assisting the Indian industry, bearing in mind the principle recom- 
mended by the Assembly in 1923, is by means of a bounty balanced if neces- 
sary by a proportionately increased duty on the imported quantities. Taking 
the maximum output of Tatas at say 30,000 tons the Honourable Mr. Wood- 
head’s figure (although so far they have only reached about 20,000 tons in 
any one year), the total amount required to meet the additional protection ie 
said to be in the neighbourhood of eleven lakhs of rupees. But what is pro- 
posed ? An import duty of four or five times that figure ! The Honourable 
Mr. Woodhead makes light of this but it is not the amount, but the principle 
that is important. Surely, Sir, there can be no justification for employing 
what has been described elsewhere as “ back door methods ” for obtaining 
ordinary revenue under the cloak of “ protection ”. The Tariff Board are 
concerned with protection only and have nothing to do with revenue duties, 
and this distinction should be most scrupulously maintained. If these 30 or 
40 lakhs are required for revenue, and I do not wish to dispute here and now 
that they are not, then the correct procedure is clearly to include the amount 
in the Government’s Budget demands. To adopt the procedure now proposed! 
lays the Government open to a serious charge which would be a great reflec- 
tion on their credit, and this would be most deplorable and take a lot of living 
down. I would very strongly urge the Government to withdraw this pro- 
posal and press them to devise some other and more straightforward means 
of raising the necessary revenue, if that is really essential. 

Sir, on these grounds I oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ (East Bengal : Mu- 
hammadan) : Sir, I also rise to oppose the Resolution just moved by the 
Honourable Mr. Woodhead. Although the Resolution which was originally 
moved in the other House has undergone some modification the sting is left 
there and I have to oppose it, I regret, on the following grounds : — 

1. The Resolution asks us to agree to enhance the present duty from 30 
to 67 a ton on imported galvanized iron and steel pipes and sheets imported 
from foreign countries and this has been proposed in the name of protection 
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to a national industry of India. Some of the greatest crimes of the world 
have been committed in the name of religion. Here in the name of protec- 
tion Government is going to impose a tax which will come to a crore and a 
half for a year to be paid by the Indian consumer of galvanized iron and steel 
pipes and sheets. Tatas produce in a year only 25,000 tons of these articles, 
and to protect this small industry we have been asked to tax the consumers 
to the extent of a crore and a half of rupees. Why do you not give a bounty 
of ten lakhs of rupees which will enable Tatas to compete successfully with 
foreign imports ? The proposal is simply preposterous. Since the passing 
of -the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill Indians have paid to Tatas 10 to 12 
crores of rupees and they have come again with a prayer for further enhance- 
ment of duty to protect them. There is an apprehension that this industry 
is going to pass into the hands of the Americans. If that comes to pass this 
enormous amount of aid given to the Tata Iron and Steel Company will be 
thrown away. We doubt whether we can call it a national industry. 

2. Not a pice of this one and a half crores will go to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. It will go to meet the deficit Budget. Why does not the Finance 
Member come through the front door to obtain this amount instead of through 
the back door of the Commerce Department ? 

3. In Bengal galvanized iron and steel sheets are very largely used by the 
jute cultivators and traders to erect sheds to store jute to protect it from fire. 
Jute which used to fetch 15 to 20 rupees a maund in former years is now sold 
by the growers only at 3 to 5 rupees a maund. Is it proper and fair when 
the jute growers have been so hard hit to ask them to pay a higher price for 
these articles which they are obliged to use ? 

With these few words, Sir, I oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, although I approve of the principle put forward 
by my Honourable friend Mr. Miller that the Government of India ought 
not to have taxed the Indian rate-payers by five times the amount that they 
required to give extra protection to the Tata steel industry, still I like 
to support the Resolution on the ground that the Government of India, under 
the powers given to them by the Legislatures* had to come into the field and give 
Tatas the protection as soon as possible. This protection started late in 
December, and in case the Government of India decided to come by the usual 
course, that protection could not have been given till April or even May next. 
I am sorry the Honourable Mr. Hamid has made violent attacks on the Tata 
Steel Company and has appealed for dignity in this House on matters like 
this. I am sorry to hear him say that if this Resolution is adopted it will 
give a fresh impetus to Burma to separate from India. I may say for his in- 
formation that the advantages which accrue to Burma by its connection 
with India are immense, and I may inform him that in teak alone, which India 
imports to the extent of 2\ crores of rupees the yearly saving to Burma is 
about rupees 38 lakhs. On all the teak which is imported into India from 
countries other than Burma there is a 15 per cent, ad, valorem duty from which 
Burma is free. T think the Honourable Mr. Hamid does not know that. 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : India has no teak of its own and 
Burma is badly treated in respect of that too. It is you who would have 
grumbled if a tariff had been put on and not we, because then you could not 
have got it at the price you are paying. 
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The Honourable Raj Bahadur LalaRAM SARAN DAS : Well, Sir, 

I may inform my Honourable friend that the importation of teak from other 
countries like Siam has begun 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Perhaps the House had better 
come back to steel. 

The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, as 
regards the extra duty on corrugated sheets, I think the loss to Burma will 
not amount to more than about five lakhs, which for the sake of a national 
industry ought to be borne, considering the services which the Tata Company! 
has rendered during the war and also in view of the service it rendered to Bui M * 
in supplying tin sheets for petrol and oil tins. That ought not to be forgotten. 
Burma’s advantages through a tariff by its connection with India have been 
many. I think in kerosene oil alone Burma benefits by more than 50 lakhs 
yearly, leaving, aside petrol and petroleum products. So that when Burma 
is gaining practically crores of rupees through its connection with India she 
ought not to mind a loss of some five lakhs because of this extra duty being 
imposed under this Resolution. Another point is that India has played a 
great part in financing the industries and commerce of Burma. For these 
reasons I think the tone of the speech of my Honourable friend ought to 
have been better. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : In the short time at my disposal I can- 
not do more than simply touch on the points that I have got to urge in opposi- 
tion to this Resolution. In the other place it has been stated that what was 
described by Mr. Lloyd George as the “ Steel Frame ” has a natural affinity 
with the steel manufacturers. That reminds me of another story of Lloyd 
George. When addressing a meeting in connection with Home Rule for 
Ireland he said that after giving Home Rule to Ireland he would give it to 
Scotland and then to his own Wales. On this a Conservative member of the 
audience said, “ And why not to hell ? ” And Lloyd George replied that he 
liked to see everybody stand up for his own country. It seems that the 
Finance Department cannot live up to its reputation. In the Assembly and 
in this House it has been attacked because it was imposing a duty that will 
be in effect a revenue duty in the guise of a protective duty. But the state- 
ment made by the Honourable Mr. Woodhead on the floor of this House, 
which must be taken to be correct until the contrary is proved, shows that 
instead of making money they are going to lose it. I have calculated that 
in 1928-29 they received 97*57 lakhs from the duty on galvanized iron sheets, 
and now, according to his own figure of 140,000 tons, they will he getting 
93*80 lakhs. That means that instead of making a profit of acrore and a 
half they are going to lose something. Well, it is sometimes difficult to live 
Hp to one’s reputation and I find that is the case with the Finance Depart- 
ment. I do not oppose this Resolution for the sake of opposition only. We 
have all come in here to co-operate with the Government and we will be always 
ready to help the Government whenever it comes to us constitutionally. If 
this estimate of Mr. Woodhead’s is correct, then the suspicion we had that 
it was in effect a revenue duty is practically removed. There then remains 
the question whether it is justified on the ground of protection alone. As 
to that, I desire with great temerity to question the findings of the Tariff 
Board itself. Doctors describe by the letters T. B. a pernicious disease 
bacillus which is apt to attack human beings. I think the T.B. (Tariff Board) 
of the Government has attacked the whole Government and they (T. B.) are 
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going to dictate to the Government. That was pointed out in the Statesman 
long ago and was repudiated by the Government by the giving of bounties. 
What Mr. Woodhead said was that the Tariff Board had laid it down that in 
subsequent inquiries no details should be gone into and therefore Government 
and subsequent Tariff Boards could not proceed in any other way than leave 
the question altogether aside. They have stated half-truths which are more 
dangerous than absolute falsehoods. The portion of the Tariff Board’s Report 
that is really concerned with the matter is contained in paragraphs 2 to 5. 
In those paragraphs they deal with the subject and make their recommendation 
for the imposition of additional taxation of Rs. 37. That is to say, they 
dispose of the whole subject in barely two pages. All the other things arising 
out of this are minor considerations, consideration of ways and means and how 
to impose it. Now in this paragraph 2 it is stated that Rs. 270 per ton is the 
fair basic selling price for galvanized sheeting and there is a reduction of 
Rs. 34 per ton on account of spelter. That leaves Rs. 234 as the average 
fair price for galvanized iron sheeting. They have not told us how this Rs. 270 
is made up. According to legal practice and the Evidence Act, we can proceed 
to take the evidence as it is on the record. The evidence on the record I refer 
to is given on page 14. In the last item in August, 1926 the actual Works 
cost of galvanized iron sheet was given as 263, and then 270 was fixed as the 
fair selling price. That means that an addition of Rs. 9 to the actual cost 
would give the fair selling price. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : Might I explain that 
the figure pf Rs. 263 refers to the Works cost only and does not include over- 
head charges. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
The Works cost is Rs. 263 and the fair selling price Rs. 270. That means that 
you have got to make an addition of Rs. 9 to the working cost and get the 
fair selling price. That is one way of seeing it, which I do not suggest is the 
correct way. It was only for replying, tit for tat that I have brought in this 
method. I know the correct way. The other way is to look into the Tariff 
Board’s estimate in column 2 in which they have stated that the working cost, 
average is Rs. 232. It is in the 2nd column, page 14. The difference between 
Rs. 270 the fair selling price and Rs. 232 the Works cost, that is to say, Rs. 38* 
is the overhead charges, etc. As in paragraph 92 of the first report of the 
Tariff Board the overhead and the manufacturers’ profits are stated to be 
Rs. 57-3 per ton for steel. The average Works cost plus Rs. 38 the overhead 
gives us the actual fair selling price. The working cost has now been reduced 
on account of many things working together, to Rs. 88*63 per ton. It is- 
on the same page, page 14. The calculations of the Tariff Board have been 
made on the supposition that four tons of corrugated iron sheeting plus one 
of plain sheeting gives the average. That gives us Rs. 187*6 as the average 
working cost of galvanized iron sheeting. Add to it Rs. 38, overhead and 
other charges, and that gives us 226*6 as the average fair selling price. That 
has not been taken into consideration. What has been done is subtraction 
of Rs. 34 only from the fair selling price of former days and it has been stated 
that those prices should be stabilised. There was a very different condition 
prevailing then. Then you were imposing a duty of Rs. 30. Galvanized 
sheeting was imported at the rate of Rs. 240 a ton. That meant that you were 
imposing a duty of 12$ per cent. Now, you are going to impose a duty of 
Rs. 67 on a thing which costs Rs. 169 and therefore you are imposing a duty 
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<of 40 per cent. An imposition of a duty of 12£ per cent, is quite different 
from imposing a duty of 40 per cent. And this is done in such a hurry with- 
out enquiry, and without going into the details. It means that there is some- 
body dictating terms to the Government of India and they are following suit. 
That is what the average man in the street will take this to be. 

Now, Sir, I come to another point. Protection is a very good thing if 
is done in the way of fostering any industry that in itself becomes self- 
supporting. Protection for a long term or a short term is not given just to 
enrich the shareholders of a certain company. The position of Tatas 
is unique. When you wish to interfere in its affairs, you are turned out of 
their doors and told that you are nobody ; you are not a shareholder. They 
say, “ You cannot interfere in our affairs. Why do you want to know any- 
thing about us % We will work as wo like.” But when it comes to helping 
them and financing them, we are told that it is a national industry, it must 
be supported in every way ; you have got to do everything in your power to 
support it. He who pays the piper calls the tune. They are averse to this. 
The thing is quite contrary to all the dictates of what we used to hear. Those 
who pay to maintain them, those who have paid 11 crores in the way of bounty 
or protective duties, they have got no say in the matter. I wonder how people 
could have sanctioned it. The Government is not doing it now for the first 
time. It was done when the Nationalist ranks in the other place were full. 
That such a thing was allowed without getting any share of the control is 
surprising, when we were financing them to such a great extent. The figures 
I have taken were stated in the other place in the last debate — 11 crores. 
I do not know how far they are correct or r incorrect. But whatever they 
might be, they might be 8 crores or 5 crores, it does not matter. The question 
is we are going to support an industry in every way and we have got no control. 
1 wish to oppose it on this ground on the principle enunciated in the English 
constitution of redress before supply. Before we give anything more, we must 
have a definite share of control. Everywhere reduction in expenses in Govern- 
ment departments is urged, but there is nothing to control this company which 
has squandered its money, especially at such a time as this. Not only 
are we, t.e., the House, disregarded, but I think the Government is being 
disregarded by Tatas and their advice is not listened to with the same weight 
as it ought to be listened to, considering the enormous amount of money 
which has been given. 

I will tell you one word more about Tatas and finish. What is the posi- 
tion of Tatas. I am not going to make any armchair criticism. I will give 
you the opinion of hard-headed financiers who make their living upon these 
affairs. I am referring to the quotations of the stock exchange, which is the 
best criterion to judge the prosperity of a commercial concern. Tatas ordinary 
shares are being quoted on the stock exchange at 35 per cent, of their face 
value, the First Preference Shares at 79 per cent, of their face value and the 
Second Preference Shares at 48 J per cent, of their face value. That is the 
view of the good financiers of the country. As was pointed out by the Hon- 
ourable Member from Bombay I was giving rather old figures ; the quota- 
tions are still lower now. That is the condition of the industry to which you 
have devoted 8 crores or 12 crores ; the whole capital of it is 14-47 crores, 
out of which I have not been able to find out the exchange quotation for the 
debentures of 4 crores which were issued outside India ; so that 10 crores 
at the market quotation now arc worth 4-92 crores. That is the greatest 
condemnation of Tata’s management that could possibly be made. There 
is something that is causing this colossal commercial combine to crumble 
to tiie dust ; that must be stopped. If you are going to save the national 
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industry, it is necessary that you should exercise discretion. It is at such a 
time as this that you have got to dictate terms which seem on the face of them 
to be rather stringent but which are necessary. We should come out with 
a bold policy and dictate to Tatas that if they want to have protection and 
help from us they have got to give some controlling interest to the Govern- 
ment of India so that their affairs might be looked into properly. 

On these grounds, Sir, I oppose the Resolution of the Honourable Mr, 
Woodhead. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non- Official ) : Sir, in rising to support this Resolution, I want 
this Council at the outset to know that I am not a bit 
P financially interested in Tata’s steel industry. I do not 

own a single share in that concern, nor have I oven held a single share in the 
past in that concern, and the observations which I propose to make this morn- 
ing are entirely of a disinterested character and purely in the interests of this 
country. I am very sorry to find that in the course of the debate this morning 
many irrelevant matters which have nothing whatsoever to do with the issue 
before this Council have been introduced by some of the speakers. As regards 
the acrimony with which the Burma Member spoke this morning I can only 
state that Burma has not forgiven us throughout the time since protection was 
given in 1924 and Burma is not likely to forgive us in the future. But it is 
. a very sad thing to reflect that in considering a measure of this sort Mr. Hamid 
should have introduced matters which were not only irrelevant but which 
were certainly of a most objectionable character. In the first instance, Mr. 
Hamid laid a serious charge against Tata’s Works for having broken faith with 
its shareholders, and the reasons which he gave for that explanation are en- 
tirely unfounded. What was his statement ? His statement was that 
because the Tatas when they issued the prospectus spoke highly of the con- 
cern and its future financial results, Tatas have broken faith with their share- 
holders. Everybody thought at the time when the steel works were about 
to be first constructed in this country that it was a great industry which was 
being introduced, and if the Tatas took a more favourable view of the situation 
that does not mean breach of faith with the shareholders 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : It meant blowing hot air. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY secondly my 

friend has stated that they bought useless machinery and they engaged the 
services of a highly paid man. If India had not competent men to take charge 
of those works and if they had to get men from foreign countries naturally 
they had to pay the price for such men. The Tatas got the best man and paid 
him Rs. 25,000 a month. It is not certainly a very large sum. My friend 
forgets that good lawyers in tlfis country leading lawyers in this country, 
have in the past made incomes of Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40*000 a month. The most 
sorry and absolutely indefensible remark was regarding a gentleman who is 
highly respected. I know he has not mentioned the name. I know that 
Honourable Members know the name of that gentleman ; I do not want to 
mention the name. He said that that gentleman has been recently taken 
in the service of the Company on a salary of Rs. 6,000 a month. My friend 
said that that gentleman was mentally exhausted. What justification has 
b e for making such a serious allegation ? He would not dare to make such a 
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statement outside this Council because he would be courting trouble and 
because he is protected in this Council he takes advantage of his privilege in 
making such a statement. 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : May I know what part of my speech 
you refer to ? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY: I have already 
referred to it. Sir, as regards the main issue before us, some Honourable 
Members have argued to day as if the Government has come to this Council 
and asked for protection for the first time for Tata’s Steel Works. The debate 
has proceeded on the assumption that we are going to discuss to-day whether 
protection should be given to Tatas. The whole question, the whole issue, 
has been misunderstood in this Council. There is no such question before 
this Council. That question — whether protection should be given — was 
decided as far back as 1924. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
Is that binding on this House now ? 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I am coming to 
that presently. The Act was passed in 1924 and subsequently another Act 
was passed in 1927 confirming and increasing the protection which was given 
with certain expanded powers to the executive. It is not perhaps in the 
recollection of Honourable Members of this Council that at the time when the 
Act of 1927 was passed, full liberty and full discretion was given by clauses 
3, 4 and 5 of that Act to the executive in time of emergency, when the price 
of steel fell below a certain limit, to exercise their own judgment and without 
coming back to the Legislature. Till the expiry of the Act, i e., March, 1934, 
the executive was fully empowered to deal with the question of protection. 
Though the executive came to the Assembly and to this Council and introduced 
this Resolution now, they were under no such obligation or duty to approach 
the Legislature. The executive under the Act of 1927 could have given pro- 
tection to the extent they thought proper without reference to the Assembly 
or to this House. And the mere fact that they have come before both the 
Houses is an indication of the desire of Government that the Legislature should 
be kept informed of what is going on and that they should not be open to 
a charge of having done anything behind the back of this Council. So the situa- 
tion to my mind is perfectly clear. The Government have come before you 
not for the first time asking you to give sanction to protection ; they have- 
come to inform you that the protection has been given from the 30th of Decem- 
ber last in pursuance of a Bill passed by the Legislature, and they have also 
in deference to the wishes of certain Members of the Assembly undertaken the 
obligation to enquire into the question of protection and to see if, after the 
31st of March, 1932, a system of bounty could not be substituted for a system 
of protective import duties. That is the position of Government which has 
not been correctly understood by some of the Honourable Members. 

Now, Sir, the Government has been criticised. It is said that by not 
adopting the less oppressive system of bounty the Government is putting a 
burden on the consumer ; they ought to have realised the colossal amount of 
money which is likely to be revised by the imposition of a protective duty* 
That is the attitude taken. I say that that question is no longer open to 
discussion. The Tariff Board was perfectly correct in assuming that the 
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legislature was committed definitely till the end of 1934 to a system of protec* 
tive import duties, and when the question went before the Tariff Board 
whether protection should be given in the shape of import duties or bounties, 
naturally the Tariff Board came to the conclusion that the Assembly and this 
Council had sanctioned the imposition of duties and the only question for them 
was to decide what amount of further protection should be given in the form 
of protective duties. The Tariff Board have further explained the situation 
regarding the substitution of bounties for protective import duties. That 
subject has been dealt with, with much clearness and skill by my Honourable 
friend Mr. Woodhead, and I do not propose therefore to go into any details in 
that matter. All I wish to point out, and I am prepared to confess myself, that 
if I had the choice in a matter like this I would certainly go in for a system of 
bounty in preference to a protective import duty. There are no two opinions 
on the subject as to which would be a less burden on the consumer. Certainly 
a system of bounties would throw a considerably less burden on the consumer, 
and if the question was to be discussed for the first time, I would go in for it. 
In faot when the Tata Steel (Protection) Bill came before this Council for 
discussion in 1927 I myself pressed vehemently for the substitution of bounties 
in place of protective duties. But because we prefer one form of protection 
.to another, that is no reason for condemning one system altogether. As I 
have pointed out, there was justification both for Government and for the 
Tariff Board in recommending the continuance of protective duties in pre- 
ference to bounties. I have heard Mr. Miller and other Honourable Members 
this morning stating that Government have no right whatsoever to recover 
more than the actual protection they are giving to the Tatas. I had the 
privilege of being a member of the Fiscal Commission, and I may tell the 
Honourable Members for their information that the Fiscal Commission never 
laid down such a proposition. The Fiscal Commission in sanctioning dis- 
* criminating protection only laid down certain rules but never made the condi- 
tion that when protection was to be given to a certain industry Government 
should not raise any more revenue than what was actually required for giving 
the protection. Such a principle would be unworkable. You would not 
in practice be able to enforce such a principle for the simple reason that if 
you impose import duties, the yield will depend on the conditions of the times, 
it will depend on trade, it will depend on financial fluctuations, it will depend 
unfavourable markets, it will depend on a hundred and one things, and Govern- 
ment will never be able to give an undertaking that they will not collect any- 
thing more than all that was necessary. I am simply surprised to hear to-day 
that Government are committing a big sin, they are committing a grievous 
wrong in realising 50 lakhs of rupees instead of 11 lakhs which is required to 
pay Tatas. I welcome this extra 40 lakhs in these times of adversity. I 
welcome this windfall. The Government, I say, have done the right thing. 
It is not going to be an excessive burden on the consumer . We all know what 
sort of Budget is going to face us next Saturday. We all realise that. Some 
Members have called the present action of Government an act of wickedness. 
Some Members have said that Government are collecting money dishonestly, 
as my Honourable friend over there said, or by the back door. I do not 
consider this action as coming by the back door. The Honourable Sir George 
Rainy made it perfectly clear in the other House when he moved the Reso- 
lution that Government were influenced in sanctioning this recommendation 
of the Tariff Board by the financial position of the time, and I say that 
Government have done nothing wrong, and there is nothing reprehensible 
in the polioy of the Government in this matter. The only issue before this 
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House is whether we should now continue the protection till the 31st March, 
1932. In the other House the .original Resolution was that these protective 
duties should be continued up to 1934. That Resolution was modified at the 
request of the non-official Members and Government, rightly and fairly, in 
deference to the wishes of the non-official Members, agreed to substitute for 
“ 1934 ” “ till the end of March, 1932 ”. Twelve months is not going to make 
such a serious difference. Government are not going to get such an excessive 
amount of revenue, as some of the Members think, with the fall in trade, with 
depressed economic conditions, with everything going backwards. The 
Honourable Mr. Woodhead has also explained very clearly to-day that the 
next 12 months are not very hopeful in the matter of imports as some of tho 
Honourable Members think. I therefore trust 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
.exhausted his time. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : I am finishing, Sir. 
1 therefore trust that this Council will take all these things into consideration 
and give their support to this Resolution. In considering this question I 
would only remind you of what a great industrialist once said, “ Nurse the 
baby, protect the child, and free the adult”. 

The Honourable Mr. K. B. HARPER (Burma Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, I wish to say very little. I am not prepared to say that T am opposed to 
aoy necessary protection for the manufacturer of galvanized sheets in Tndia. 
But what I do take exception to in this case is the form in which the protection 
is to be extended after the 31st March of this year. In that connection, I 
want to quote the proposal that was made to Government in another place. 
If I may read from the speech of the representative of the Associated Chamber 
of Commerce, the only European representative for commerce in the other 
House — I am reading from the Official Report of the Legislative Assembly 
Debates for the 28th January, 1931 — this is what he put to the Government : 

“ I would like to urge the Government to withdraw this Resolution and to introduce 
it in a different form, to ask the Legislature to give them sanction to pay a bounty the 
money to pay which they will secure from a much smaller import duty than they at 
present propose.” 

That, Sir, was an invitation to Government which was repeated and support- 
ed by speakers from all parties in the House. I have read through the 
debate in the other House and one might conclude that that did represent the 
views of a very large number of Members of that House. What was the 
Honourable the Commerce Member’s reply ? He claimed to have been deeply 
impressed by the desire of the House to impose the smallest possible burden 
on the consumer, and then proceeded to impose not the smallest burden but 
the maximum rate of burden the Resolution would allow, for one year instead 
of three years. I can almost believe, that as he rose to make that offer he must 
have had in his mind the famous prayer of St. Augustine, “ God, make me 
pure, but not yet”. He accompanied his reply with an offer to inquire into the 
possibility of substituting bounties for the present import duties. We have 
heard this morning quite frankly from the Honourable the Mover that Gov- 
ernment have no intention whatever of introducing bounties even if they find 
them to be practicable, before the completion of the coming financial year. 
I question whether that position was fully realised by the Members in the other 
House, and whether, if it had been, they would have been quite so ready to let 
the Resolution go through in the form in which it has come up here to-day. 
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Then, Sir, there has been a good deal of discussion about the actual amount 
of duty involved by this Resolution. The'Honourable the Mover tells us that 
previous estimates have been largely exaggerated and that the actual burden 
wilLbe nothing very serious. Sir, there is a story of a fat man and a thin man 
whtfwere going to fight a duel, and as they were standing ready at 15 paces 
it occurred to the fat man that he was a much bigger target than the thin 
man, and he did not think that fair. So the seconds put their heads together 
and they came to a decision. They stood the thin man in front of the fat man 
and with a piece of chalk they marked the outline of the thin man on the fat 
man’s body. “ There I” they said, “ now, any shots outside that chalk line 
will not count ”. Well, Sir, I see in my imagination just such a duel being 
fought by the Honourable the Commerce Secretary and the Honourable the 
Commerce Member, and in my vision the first to protest most vigorously 
against such a suggestion is the Honourable the Mover. It is just because 
those hits do count that I have no alternative but to oppose the Resolution, 
Coming from Burma it could hardly be expected that I should welcome any 
form of steel duty. I need not add to what has been said about a matter of 
general agreement, that Burma gets no benefit whatever from the share she 
pays towards the protection of the steel industry in India. The case is bad 
enough when we are asked for just enough money to protect that industry. 
But when we are asked for many times the sum that is necessary for that 
purpose it is hardly surprising that from the Burma point of view the position 
becomes intensely aggravated. Then there is what I consider to be the more 
important issue, and that is the moral issue, to which my Honourable friend 
Mr. Miller referred. I do not deny and do not suggest for a moment that 
Government do not need this money, and I do not grudge them any revenue 
they need for their lawful purposes. On Saturday after we have heard the 
usual brilliant speech of the Honourable the Finance Secretary, I am quite 
prepared to believe that we shall have to give Government even more than our 
usual sympathy in the difficult year they have to face, but I am one of those 
who do hold that when Government want revenue they should come to the 
House and ask for it at the proper time and in the proper manner. That is 
all I have to say. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur LALA JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) ; Sir, I have listened very carefully 
to the speeches of those Honourable Members who have opposed this Reso- 
lution, but, in spite of the arguments advanced by them I am inclined to 
support the proposition before the House ; and I will make my reasons for 
supporting the Resolution clear to the House presently. Firstly, Sir, the iron 
and steel industry of India is a national industry and, as such, it deserves 
to be protected by this House. None of the Honourable Members who have 
opposed this Resolution has denied the fact that it is a national industry, 
and every national Government would protect its national industries for as 
long as they are not able to stand on their own legs and to hold their own 
against foreign competition. When a measure like this emanates from our 
present Government, which we call a foreign Government, I think we should 
welcome it. The only important point which has been urged by those who 
have opposed the Resolution is that the Tata Company are very extravagant 
in their management expenses. and therefore they do not deserve support. 
To that, Sir, I will reply at the close of my speech. The second reason which 
prompts me to support this Resolution is that the Central Legislature was 
committed to this policy, as my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
has said as far back as 1924 and 1927 and when the Government brought 
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forward the Steel Industry (Protection) Bill before the Central Legis- 
lature in 1927 the hope was expressed that by March, 1934 the industry would 
be able to dispense with protection and would be left to stand alone. * There- 
fore it is only reasonable that we should wait till the period of protection 
stipulated by the Act of 1927 is over. Then, Sir, the Legislative AsSetnbly 
as recently as January the 28th, 1931, has passed a Resolution identical in 
terms with the proposition before us to-day. And although this Honourable 
House has every right to modify or reverse any decision taken by the other 
House, I must submit that we should do so only after a very careful examina- 
tion of the facts-, because after all, by reason of its constitution, the Legislative 
Assembly is the popular House and generally goes into the pros and cons of a 
measure thoroughly before arriving at a decision. Apart from this, there is 
the recommendation of the Tariff Board before us in favour of this proposi- 
tion, and the Tariff Board being an expert body their opinion is entitled to be 
respected by us. Thirdly, Sir, there is the question that if we reject this 
proposition how are we going to meet the expected deficit in our Budget ? 
Some Honourable Members who have opposed the Resolution have said that 
the Government should not seek to raise revenue by the back door in this way. 
I may agree with that idea, but none of the Honourable Members, so far as 
I remember, has suggested as to how they would meet the deficit in the Budget 
which would be caused by the rejection of this Resolution. Honourable 
Members may say that the Government should come before the House with 
some other means of balancing their Budget. But we should consider care- 
fully whether it would be advisable to devise other means of balancing our 
Budget in the shape of fresh taxation in an abnormal year like this. It may be 
that the new taxation to be proposed may hit the tax-payer more harshly 
than the levy of the import duty which is befing attacked. I think it to be more 
advisable that we should examine the whole question next year when we may 
have a normal year, and up to that time only the Government are seeking 
to extend the period of protection in the terms of this Resolution. 

Now, Sir, I come to that important point which has been urged by 
Honourable Members in opposing this Resolution, namely, that the Tatas are 
extravagant and they do not care to economise and retrench in expenditure. 
As to that, I would say that the duty of the Government of India should not 
be over with only affording. protection to the Tatas. I think it is as well their 
duty to see that the Tatas effect every possible economy and retrenchment in 
their management expenses and run the industry on national lines. 

Sir, before resuming my seat, I must refer to one remark to which I take 
exception. The Honourable Sir Maneckii Dadabhoy said that the Govern- 
ment were not bound to bring forward this Resolution before the Council 
and if they have done so by way of information, we should not criticise or 
attack them. I think the import of this observation may be that this House 
is not entitled to say anything against a Resolution which the Government 
are not legally bound to bring forward. In this connection J would submit 
that when the Government have brought forward a Resolution before the 
House, this House is perfectly within its rights to have its full say in the matter 
and to modify or even to reject the Resolution. However, this is only by the 
way ; it is only for the sake of taking exception to that observation that I 
have brought this point. Otherwise, I am entirely in agreement with those 
who have supported this Resolution and T therefore give my support to it. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : Sir, I will not detain the 
House very long in replying. The first point with which I wish to deal is the 
remark made By the Honourable Mr. Hamid in which he alleged that the 
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intentions of Government were mala fide and even went so far as to say they 
were dishonest. Sir, I take strong exception to those remarks and I deny 
that the intentions of Government have been in any way mala fide or dis- 
honest. From the very beginning Government made their position perfectly 
clear. In their Resolution on the Tariff Board’s Report in which Government 
announced their acceptance of the recommendations of the Board they said that 
although they were satisfied that the arguments against a bounty were not so 
strong as the Tariff Board seemed to think, they had had to examine the ques- 
tion in view of existing financial conditions and had come to the conclusion that 
these conditions precluded proceeding by way of a bounty. Again, Sir, in 
another place, the Honourable the Commerce Member made it perfectly clear 
that financial considerations had considerable weight with Government in 
arriving at their decision, and I made no secret of it in moving my Resolution 
to-day. I hope the House will agree with me that there is no reason whatso- 
ever for the suggestion that the intentions of Government have been of a 
mala fide character or that Government have adopted in any way a dishonest 
attitude in this matter. The Honourable Mr. Hamid also said that the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company did not apply for protection of thinner gauges of gal- 
vanized sheets than 24. I can assure the House that their application for 
protection made no reference to any gauge whatsoever. There is an obvious 
reason for that and it is this, the present duty applies to all gauges and does 
not differentiate between one gauge and another. The Honourable Mr. Harper 
supported his remarks by reference to what had been said by a representative 
of commercial interests in another place. The statement he quoted was to the 
effect that the speaker hoped the Resolution would be withdrawn and revised 
so as to recommend the application of a bounty. Mr. Harper went on to say 
that the Honourable Sir George Rainy in reply made the suggestion that the 
duty should be imposed for a year and that during the course of that year 
inquiries should be made whether a bounty might be substituted in whole or 
in part for the additional duty, and he— Mr. Harper— thought that the 
Honourable Sir George Rainy in making that suggestion must have had in* 
mind the phrase “ God make me pure, but not yet ”. May I say, Sir, that that 
remark might also be equally applied to all Honourable Members of the 
Assembly who accepted the Honourable Sir George Rainy’s suggestion. 
Honourable Members will remember that the suggestion made by the Honour- 
able the Commerce Member was accepted unanimously in another place and 
it is for this reason, Sir, that I suggest that the remark made by the Honourable 
Mr. Harper if applicable to one Member of that House is equally applicable to 
all who accepted the suggestion as a satisfactory method of dealing with this 
question of bounty vs. duty. It has been suggested that a fuller investigation 
into costs should have been made by the Tariff Board. I dealt with that point 
when I moved the Resolution and I have very little to add. I would again 
stress the point that these supplementary enquiries must be made at short 
notice and must be conducted in the quickest possible manner. It is essential 
that if you wish to protect a company from the effects of a fall in prices, that 
protection should be given as expeditiously as possible. Delay in such cases 
is likely to have a very serious effect upon the company engaged in the trade. 
Attaoks have also been made upon Tat as. Sir, I do not wish to enter on a 
defence of the Steel Company, but the point which I would put to the House 
is this, before you are asked to come to a decision is it not right that you should 
have before you facts and figures in support of what is alleged ? Statements 
have been made this morning that Tat as have not carried out the economies 
that they should have done and that the management is not efficient. But 
those statements have been of a most general character and have not been 
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supported by statements of fact. On the other hand, might I refer Honourable 
Members to that portion of the Tariff Board’s Report which deals with this 
particular question ? That is from pages 11 to the end of the Report. The 
Tariff Board examined the general working of the protective scheme and the 
prospects of the Steel Company in the future and the conclusions they came 
^o which are contained in paragraph 24 of the Report are these : 

M We would sum up four conclusions ' as follows. The Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany have made genuine efforts to secure the results which the Tariff Board considered' 
feasible. Lack of progress is due to two causes, for neither of which can the Company 
be hold responsible. -The first is the labour strike of 1928 which, by adversely affecting 
the financial position, has seriously retarded the development programme, on which the 
future reduction in the cost of manufacture was so largely dependent. The second is the 
reduction in orders for steel rails.” 


That, Sir, is the conclusion the Tariff Board arrived at after an enquiry at 
Jamshedpur and I would suggest that their conclusions are entitled to con- 
siderable weight, especially when they are supported as they are by facts and 
figures. 

Sir, I have only one word more, and that is as regards the suggestion that 
Government are realising revenue by the back door. I deny, Sir, that the back- 
door method has been employed. The Tariff Board recommended that there 
should be this additional duty and Government accepted their recommenda- 
tion. Protective duties usually do produce, and have in the past produced, 
a very considerable amount of revenue. In fact, the Rs. 30 duty on galvanised 
sheet imposed in 1927 produced on the imports of that time somewhere near 
Rs. 1 crore. Protective duties usually do produce revenue and I think, Sir, 
it is not quite right to say that the Government have adopted a back-door 
method of getting revenue. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the following Resolution he adopted, namely - 

‘That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that the 
increased import duties imposed by Notification No. 260-T. (127)-Tariffs, 
dated the 30th December, 1930, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 
3 ( 4 ) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, on galvanized iron and steel pipes and 
sheets for the period 30th December, 1930 to 31st March, 1931, be conti- 
nued up to the 31st March, 1932, and that before that date Government 
should make enquiries in order to ascertain whether a system of bounties 
might not be substituted wholly or in part for the increased duty 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF SIX NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS TO THE CENTRAL. 

ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : • The Council will now proceed 
to elect six non-official Members to serve on the Central Advisory 
Council for Railways. I have already indicated the method of election, but 
I would again advise those Honourable Members to whom the foim of election 
is new to read the instructions at the bottom of the ballot paper. In the last 
election held by this method two or three votes were spoiled because the 
instructions had not been obeyed. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : It might interest Honourable 
Members to know that copies of the Second Volume, that is the Second White 
Paper relating to the proceedings of the Indian Bound Table Conference, are 
available in the Notice Office from where they will be able to obtain copies at 
once. 

The Council then adjourned till Five of the Clock on Saturday, the 28th 
February, 1931. 






COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Saturday , 28th February , 1931. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Five of 
the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Number of Medical Officers on State-managed Railways. 

59. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (on behalf of the 
Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghose Moulik) : Will Government be 
pleased to state the number of medical officers on the different State- 
managed Railways ? 

(а) How many of them are Indians ? 

(1) The number of Muhammadans. 

(2) The number of Hindus. 

(б) How many of them are Anglo-Indians ? 

(c) How many of them are Europeans ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : The number of medical 
officers on State-managed Railways at present is 46. There are 24 Indians 


and the composition by communities is as follows : 

Muslims . . . . . ... . . . .3 

Hindus 16 

Anglo-Indians .......... 2 

Other classes of Indians 3 

Europeans 22 


Criterion for Selection for the Post of Chief Medical Officers of 

State Railways. 

60. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (on behalf of the 
Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghose Moulik) : Will Government be 
pleased to state (a) the criterion for selection for the post of Chief Medical 
Officers of State Railways ? 

(6) Whether the post is open to Indians ? 

(c) If the answer to (6) be in the affirmative, the number of Indians 
holding these posts ? 

(d) Whether Government is contemplating Indianising the railway 
medical service soon ? 


The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) The prescribed rule 
on State-managed Railways is that the posts of Chief Medical Officers shall 

( 179 ) A 
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be filled by selection and that in making such* selection the claims of senior 
officers of all the State-managed Railways shall be considered, provided that 
in case of a short vacancy the choice shall ordinarily be confined to the railway 
in which the vacancy exists. 

(6) Yes : there is no racial or communal discrimination. 

(c) At the present moment out of five posts of Chief Medical Officers, 
one is held by an Indian. 

(d) The policy of Indianisation has already been applied, and will con- 
tinue to be applied, in recruitment to the superior Medical Branch of the 
State-managed Railways. 

Indians at Sandhurst, etc. 

01. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (on behalf of the 
Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghose Moulik) : Will Government be 
pleased to state (a) the number of Indians who have secured admission to 
the Military College at Sandhurst from the time it was thrown open to 
Indians up till 1930 ? 

(6) The number of Indians who have passed out of the Military College 
at Sandhurst ? 

(c) How many of these are Hindus and how many Muhammadans ? 

(d) The number of Bengalees who have passed out of the College ? 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (on behalf of His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief ) : With your permission, Sir, I will answer 
this and the following question on behalf of His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, who regrets that he is not able to be present here as he has to be in 
Jhansi to-day where he is presenting Colours to a battalion. 

(а) 133 Indians entered Sandhurst before the end of 1930. 22 will bo 
entering this year as the result of examination or nomination in 1930. 

(б) 79 Indians were commissioned from Sandhurst up to the end of 1930. 

(c) 30 Hindus and 30 Muslims. 

(d) 2. 

Recruitment to the Indian Territorial Force, etc. 

02. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (on behalf of tho 
Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghose Moulik) : W T ill Government bo 
pleased to state (1) whether Government is entirely satisfied with the 
recruitment to the Indian Territorial Force units in the various provinces ? 

(2) The number of persons who have been given senior commissions 
in the Indian Territorial Force in accordance with the Shea Committee’s 
report. 

(3) Whether there has been a demand for the formation of an urban 

unit in Bengal ? ’ 

(4) Whether Government intend to raise an urban unit in Bengal ? 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (on behalf of His Ex- 
cellency the Commander-in-Chief) : (1) In the provincial units recruitment 

has been satisfactory on the whole, but four units Are considerably under the 
sanctioned strength of 725 men. 
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In the University Training Corps, recruitment is satisfactory in all but 
three units. 

Among the urban units, recruitment to the latest formed battalion, 
namely, the 4th (United Provinces) Urban Infantry, is proceeding satisfactorily. 
In the other three urban units, recruitment is, I am afraid, decidedly unsatis- 
factory. 

(2) 130. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Government have given much consideration to this question ; but the 
Honourable Member will realise that financial stringency, coupled with the 
comparative failure of the three Presidency urban units already in existence, 
makes Government hesitate before committing themselves to another unit 
of this kind. 


Expenditure on the Inauguration of New Delhi. 

63. The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (on behalf of the 
Honourable Mr. Satyendra Chandra Ghosh Moulik) : Will Government be 
pleased to state the amount spent on the inauguration of New Delhi and for 
the different functions thereat separately ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : I regret that the information 
is not yet available, as the accounts have not been closed. I may, however, 
say that the estimated expenditure is Rs. 2,62,000 and there are likely to bo 
some savings on this estimate. 

Import of Lighter Gauges of Galvanized Corrugated Sheets into 

Burma. 

64. The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : (a) Will Government be 

pleased to state the total quantity of the lighter gauges (28* and 30*) of 
galvanized corrugated sheets imported into Burma during 1928, 1929 and 
1930 ? 

(6) Are lighter gauge (28* and 30*) corrugated sheets essentially necessary 
to the rice trade and for building zayats and other religious and charitable 
edifices in Burma ? 

(c) Has Government’s attention been drawn to the fact that the Tariff 
Board recommends the increase of duties on the lighter gauges (28* and 30*) 
of galvanized corrugated sheets ? 


The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) The information is 
not in the possession of Government. § 

(6) Government have no information. 

(c) The Government are aware that the Board’s recommendations applied 
to galvanized sheets of all sizes. In this connection I would refer the 
Honourable Member to paragraph 112 of their Repo rt of 1927 re garding the 
continuance of protection to the steel industry. 
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Shares of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, held by Messrs. 

Tata and Sons. 


65. The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : Will Government kindly 
ascertain and lay on the table the total number of Messrs. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company shares of all denominations : 

(а) purchased by Messrs. Tata and Sons at the time of the formation 

of the Steel Company or subsequently ; 

(б) allotted to or acquired by Messrs. Tata and Sons otherwise than by 

purchase ; 

(c) the total number of such shares now held by Messrs. Tata and 

Sons ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : The attention of the 
Honourable Member is invited to the provisions of sections 32, 34, 36 and 248 
(5) of the Indian Companies Act, 1913. He will see that he can himself obtain 
the information by applying to the registered office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company or to the office of the Registrar, Joint Stock Companies, Bombay. 
I shall, however, take steps to obtain the information if the Honourable Member 
still desires it. 


The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : Yes, Sir. 


Total Amount of Money received by way of Commission, etc., by Messrs. 
Tata and Sons from the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

66. The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : Will Government be pleased 
to place on the table statements showing the total amount of money received 
by Messrs. Tata and Sons from Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, by way of : 

(a) dividends on shares, 

( b ) commission on sales and purchase of material, 

(c) remuneration as Managing Agents, and 

(d) interest on overdrafts ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : The Government are 
unable to furnish the information. 

Supervision and Check by Government on the Internal Affairs of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

67. The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : Will Government be pleased 
to state what steps : 

(a) it took to verify the statements contained in the prospectus of 

Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Company before accepting the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board ; 

(b) it contemplates taking to safeguard the interest of the public by 

way of supervision and check on the internal affairs of the 
industry ? 


The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) and (6). None, Sor. 
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Construction of Quarters for the Staff of the Post Office at Jharia, 
Motihari, Daltonganj, Patna and Jamshedpur. 

08. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state whether the Postmaster Gcreral, 
Bihar and Orissa, has recommended the construction of quarters for the Post 
Office staff at Jharia, Motihari, Daltonganj, Patna and Jamshedpur ? 

(6) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state what is delaying construction of the quarters, and when 
the work is likely to be taken up ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : (a) Yes. 

(b) Want of funds. Some quarters have already been constructed and 
others can be built only when funds permit. 

Quarters at Patna for the Staff of the Post Office. 

69. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH 
(a) Were certain sots of quarters built for the staff of the Post Office at 
Patna and the clerks of the Postmaster General, Bihar and Orissa, and 
allotted to those officials who required them without distinction of rank or 
post ? 

(6) Were the Investigating Inspector of the Postmaster General, Bihar 
and Orissa, the Inspector of Post Offices, Patna, the Inspector of Post Offices, 
Patna Town, the Telegraph Inspector, the Telephone Inspector and other 
postal officials provided with such quarters ? 

(c) Are most of them still occupying the same ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : ( a ) Yes. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) Out of the officials mentioned under (b) only the Investigating Inspector 
-of the Postmaster General’s Office is still in occupation of such quarters. 

Quarters at Patna for the Staff of tiie Post Office. 

70. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the number of clerks of the Post- 
master General, Bihar and Orissa, at the time when the Government quarters 
were built at Patna and also their present strength and the number of quar- 
ters allotted to the clerks of the Postmaster General when the quarters were 
built and the number of quarters allotted to them at present ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state if any additional quarters have 
been built for the clerks of the Post Office and the Postmaster General’s office 
at Patna in consequence of the increase in their strength ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : (a) The number of clerks 
in the office of the Postmaster General, Bihar and Orissa, at the time when 
the Government quarters were built at Patna was 44 : the number at present 
is 80. The Government have no information as to precisely how many quarters 
were allotted to the clerks in the office of the Postmaster General when the 
quarters were built. 40 quarters are now occupied by the clerks. 

m No. 
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Working Hours of the Head Office at Mouhari. 

71. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH: 
(a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to the correspondence pub- 
lished in the “ Indian Post ” for November and December, 1930, atpage32 
regarding the working hours of the Motihari Head CfF.ce ? 

(6) If answer to the above question be in the affirmative, do Govern- 
ment propose to assimilate its working hours to those of other Head 
Offices ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : (a) Government have seen 
the correspondence in question. 

(b) The matter relates to a detail of administration which is within th e 
competence of the Postmaster General, Bihar and Orissa, to whom a copy 
the question is being sent. 

Number of Indians appointed in the Superior Services in the Customs, 
Posts and Telegraphs, Income-tax and Railway Department. 

72. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAJS PRASAD SINGH : 
Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) the number of Indians that have been appointed in the superior 

services in the year 1929-30 in ( i ) Customs, (ii) Posts and 
Telegraphs, (Hi) Income tax and (it;) Railway Department ; 

(б) the names and nationalities of such officers * 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : 


(a) (i) Customs .......... 3 

(ii) Posts and Telegraphs ........ 8 

(tit) Income-tax ......... 5 

(ir) Railway Department ........ 36 


(b) A statement is placed on the table. 


Statement showing the names and nationalities of Indians that have been appoint- 
ed in the superior services in the year 1929-30 in (i) Customs , (ii) Posts and 
Telegraphs , (iii) Income-tax and (iv) Railway Department. 


Name of officer. 

(o) (») Customs — 

1. Mr. C. G. Taylor 

2. „ S. S. Bajpai 

3. „ E. S. Krishnamoorthy 
(ii) Post and Telegraphs : — 

1. Mr. H. E. G&ene 

2. „ G. Augustine 

3. „ J. J. Barry 

4. ft X. Cordeiro 

5. I, H. J. Nicholas . 
tj. „ F. T. Peters 

7. „ Kundan Lai 
8 „ E. J. W. West . 


Nationality. 

British Indian (Anglo-Indian) 
„ „ (Hindu). 

*, „ (Hindu). 

British Indian (Anglo-Indian). 

»» »t »» 

»» »» i» 

»» »* »» 

*» tt tt 

tf tt tt 

» „ (Hindu). 

„ „ (Anglo-Indian). 
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Name of officer. 


Nationality. 


(Hi) Income-tax: — 


1. Mr. 0. K. Martin 

. . British Indian 

(Christian). 

2. „ R. Bajagopala Ayyar 

• • 99 99 

(Hindu), 

3. „ F. R. Merchant . 

• • H 

99 

(Parsi). 

4. ,, S. J. Mirza . • 

• • 99 

99 

(Muhammadan). 

5. Thakur Ram Singh 

• • 99 

99 

(Hindu). 


Railway Department : — 

1. Mr. J. N. Rudhra 



British Indian 

(Hindu). 

2. „ Des Raj Kholi . 



M 

99 

»> 

3. „ D. C. Baijal 



99 

99 

.** 

4. „ A. N. Sen Gupta 



99 

99 

>» 

5. „ A. C. Mukerji . 



99 

99 

99 

6. „ Shiam Sundar Lai 



99 

99 

t» 

7. „ T. T. Bhavnani . 



99 

99 

99 

8. „ Gurdas Mai 



* 99 

99 

99 

9. „ B. N. Kaul Sharga 



99 

99 

99 

10. „ Veda Mitra 



99 

99 

99 

11. ,, P. N. Chandwnni 



99 

99 

99 

12. R. B. Lai ... 



99 

99 

99 

13. „ DesRajKhanna 



99 

99 

99 

14. „ Jagannath Rai 



99 

99 

99 

15 ,, Kripal Singh 



99 

99 

99 

16. „ S. S. Ramasubrahmanyam 



99 

99 

99 

17. „ Narinjan Das 



99 

„ 

99 

18. „ G. P. Dass 



99 

99 

99 

19. „ N. C. Kanitkar . 



„ 

99 

„ 

20. „ S. L. Saksena 



99 

99 

99 

21. „ P. N. Batra 



99 

99 

99 

22. „ H. K.Mehra 



99 

99 

99 

23. Dr. H. C. Suri 



99 

99 

99 

24. Mr. H. B. Deshpande 



99 

99 

99 

25. „ M. A. Karim 



99 

,9 

(Muhammadan). 

26. „ Izljar Ali Abbasi 



• 99 

„ 

99 

27. K. S. Moulvi Feroz Din . 



99 

99 

99 

28. Dr. N. Ahmed 



99 

99 

99 

29. Mr. R. N. Goodman 



99 

„ 

( Anglo-Indian) . 

30. „ C. H. DeSousa . 



99 

99 

99 

31. „ H. C. Palmer 



99 

99 

99 

32. „ Iqbal Singh 



99 

99 

(Sikh). 

33. „ Ranjit Singh 



99 

99 

99 

34. Dr. Hamam Singh Chhachi 



99 

99 

99 

35. Mr. F. X. Lobo 



99 

99 

(Indian Christian). 

36. „ N. K. Misra 

• 


99 

99 

• 

99 99 
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Retrenchment in Government Departments. 

73. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 
Will Government be pleased to state : 

(а) the departments, if any, in which Government have been seeking 

adjustment of their expenditure in the coming year to the 
shrunken revenue ; 

(б) the details of their retrenchment policy ; 

(c) the savings anticipated therefrom ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR MoWATTERS : The Honourable 
Member will find the answers to his question in the Budget papers which will 
be in his hands this evening. 

Revenue derived from the Tax on Petrol for Road Development, 

etc. 


74. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 
Will Government be pleased to state : 

(a) the revenue derived from the tax on petrol for Road Development 

in India in 1929-30 ; 

( b ) the revenue that is expected under that head in the next financial 

year; 

(c) the year when an allotment from that fund will be made to Bihar 

and Orissa ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR MoWATTERS : (a) The net revenue 
realised in 1929-30 from the additional duty levied on petrol for road develop- 
ment purposes was lls. 98,42,801. 

fb) The Honourable Member will find this information very soon from 
the Budget papers. 

(c) Grants from the Road Development Fund have to bo made to all 
provinces including Bihar and Orissa in accordance with the terms of the 
Resolution adopted by this House on the 4th March, 1930. Two such grants 
aggregating Rs. 4,30,000 have already been provisionally made to the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa in the current year in respect of the period March, 
1929 to September, 1930. 


Issue of Week-end Return Tickets at reduced Rates on State 

Railways. 

75. The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : 
(a) Will Government be pleased to state the names of State Railways which 
do not issue week-end tickets at reduced rate ? 

( b ) Does Government intend to instruct those Railways to issue such 
tickets ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) No week-end return 
tickets at reduced rates are issued on the North Western Railway and on the 
Burma Railways. 

(6) Government do not consider that this is a matter for [their inter- 
ference. Railway Administrations are in the best position to determine to 
what extent such facilities may be justified. 



ELECTION OF SIX MEMBERS TO THE CENTRAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOR RAILWAYS. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : As the result of the election held 
on the 26tli of February the following Members have been elected to the 
Central Advisory Council for Railways : — 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswami Chetti. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan. 

The Honourable Mr. P. H. Browne. 

The Honourable Sardar Charanjit Singh. 

The Honourable Mr. Syed Abdul Hafeez. 


PRESENTATION OF THE GENERAL BUDGET FOR 19:11-32. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, I rise to present the statement of the estimated revenue and expenditure 
of the Governor General in Council for the year 1931-32 in respect of subjects 
other than Railways. 

It is usual, Sir, at the commencement of a budget speech to make a brief 
reference to the final results of the last year, that is, the year ending the 31st 
March, 1930, and to compare the audited accounts of that year which we now 
possess with the revised estimates which we gave to this House a year ago. 
On this occasion it seems more than ever past history and I think it will be 
sufficient if I tell the House that, whereas we estimated that we would finish 
the year with a surplus of 35 lakhs, we have actually realised a surplus of 27 
lakhs. I think that that is sufficiently close estimating in a budget of this 
magnitude. 

I wish I could say the same for the estimates of the current year. Every 
Member of this House must have realised from the statements which we 
publish from time to time, and particularly from the Customs returns, that 
this year must end with a heavy deficit. There is little that is novel which 
I can say about the circumstances which have causer! that deficit. They 
are well known. But I must refer to them very briefly. From the agricultural 
point of view the year was a fairly good one, so far as the outturn of crops 
was concerned, and the monsoon rainfall in 1930 has been on the whole 
adequate. But we have been confronted with circumstances, both of world- 
wide influence and circumstances peculiar to India, which have upset all 
calculations. So far as the world-wide influences are concerned, the catas- 
trophe which began in New York in Octdbcr, 1929 gathered momentum all 
through the year and wc are now in the depths of a trade and industrial depres- 
sion which is probably without parallel in recent economic history. It is 
accompanied, as is always the ease, with a tremendous fcall in commodity prices, 
with the cost of living falling also, but lagging far behind the fall in commodity 
prices, with, in consequence, reduced power of consumption in all classes 
among all peoples ; and a catastrophe of this kind falls most heavily and 
most rapidly upon countries such as India which are dependent mainly upon 
the export of raw materials and agricultural produce. We see exactly the 
same phenomenon if we look from Australia to the Argentine or from China — 
I was going to say to Peru, but I will take a better example -to West Africa. 

( 187 ) 
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In the case of India the House will be able to measure the extent of this 
catastrophe if we estimate the fall in prices of our exports and of our imports. 
I am taking the period from September, 1929 to December, 1930. In that 
period the average price of our exports fell by no less than 36 per cent. The 
corresponding fall in imports was only 16 per cent. Some people may take 
some consolation from this in the thought that whereas we may perhaps have 
felt the full effect of the fall in prices on the articles which we sell, we perhaps 
have not yet obtained the full benefit of the fall in the things that we buy. 
Again, if we look at the balance of trade it is perhaps a little curious that the 
actual visible balance of trade during this last year has not been unfavourable. 
If we take the first nine months of the financial year we find that the visible 
balance of trade in India’s favour has been no Jess than 34 J crores, and this, 
although somewhat less than the balance of trade in our favour in the two 
preceding years, is actually larger than the balance of trade in India’s favour 
in the year 1927. Furthermore, if we consider the actual volume of our ex- 
ports, we find that in the calendar year 1930 the volume of exports was only 
•4 per cent, less than that of the preceding year 1929. But in India we have 
had our own special difficulties. There are two main causes of our troubles. 
One, are the internal disturbances, the attempt, quite unsuccessful, on the 
part of one section of the community to bring Government to a standstill, 
and the other is the nervousness and uncertainty which is naturally felt by a 
great many people at the prospects of great constitutional changes, especially — 
and this is what I want to emphasise - -as these changes arc taking place at a 
period of extreme economic depression. 

The effect of all the causes which I have mentioned has been felt by us 
most severely in our Ways and Means and I shall tell the House some more 
about that later on ; at the moment I am concerned only to show their effect 
upon the revenue budget of the current year. First of all as regards Customs. 
Here we have naturally felt the effect of the fall in prices and of the reduced 
volume of imports and we expect that our customs will be down by no less than 
9£ crores, of which 3£ crores is contributed by cotton piece-goods. Secondly, 
under Income-tax, though here we have not yet felt the full effects of the 
troubles of the present jear, we expect to be short of our estimate by 2 crores 
20 lakhs. The third large head under which we have suffered has been in the 
Post and Telegraph Department. It is inevitable that this Department should 
have suffered from the reduction in trade activity. You will find exactly the 
same in the Post and Telegraph Departments of every other country in the 
world. We expected the Department would work during the current year 
at a deficit of 48 lakhs. We. now expect that the deficit will be 136 lakhs. 
And finally, there is the large group of heads which I may call our general 
finance heads, about which I shall have more to say later on. Under these 
heads wc expect to be down by 12H lakhs. The result is that so far as the 
current year is concerned, we anticipate now, instead of a surplus of 86 lakhs 
for which we budgeted, a deficit of 13 crores 56 lakhs. That is all that I wish 
to tell the House about the current revenue budget. Full details will be found 
in the papers which will shortly be circulated and I will now go on to the sub- 
ject which is of more vital interest to all of us, the prospects for the coming 
year. 

We have to ask ourselves what those prospects are ? On what basis 
have our estimates been prepared ? We have to consider the two classes of 
factors which I mentioned just now, the world factors and the factors peculiar 
to India. As regards the first, we are still in the depths of economic depres- 
sion. Whether we are near the bottom of the curve or at the bottom of the 
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curve may be a matter for dispute ; but I think that every one who is com- 
petent to judge would say that recovery must be slow. At any rate it is only 
prudent to estimate that it will be slow. As regards the factors in India, we 
may at least hope that they will not be aggravated ; we may perhaps hope 
that the evil effects will gradually pass away, and therefore, in framing this 
budget, Sir, we have been cautious, but we have not been unduly pessimistic ; 
because, on the one hand, while we are determined not to leave an unsound 
position to our successors, while we are absolutely determined to present a 
budget which is soundly balanced, at the same time we have to be careful not 
to impose such taxation upon the tax-payer of to-day as would actually retard 
the process of improvement when it comes. 

I think that T can explain the position most clearly to the House if T take 
the budget estimates of the current year and compare them with our budget 
estimates for the next under different heads. That will give the House the 
measure of the gap which is to l»e made up on our present level of expenditure 
and on the present basis of taxation. First of all, as regards Customs, we 
expect that in the coming year we shall get 1 J crores more from Customs than 
we anticipate in the current year, but it will still be S crores below last year’s 
Budget. As regards Income-tax, unfortunately here the tax is levied upon 
the profits of the current year and therefore we feel the full effect of the present 
year’s depression. We expect to be down on the current year’s Budget by 
4£ crores, that is, 2 crores 30 lakhs worse than what we expect to realise this 
year. Apart from that, we have to allow for the falling off under our Opium 
receipts under the policy which reduces our opium exports year by year until 
they are finally extinguished. There are other smaller items, and under 
our tax revenue as a whole we expect to be down by 13 crores 16 lakhs. 

I now turn to the Commercial Departments. Under the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department, we anticipate that next year will show a deficit of 141 
lakhs, or if we include Capital which is charged to Revenue, 152 lakhs. 
Last year’s Budget was bad enough, but this is 80 lakhs worse. As regards 
Railways, the deterioration under the Railways does not directly affect the 
revenue budget, but the House will realise very shortly from what I have to 
say that it has had a most serious effect upon our Ways and Means. So far 
as the revenue budget is concerned, the railway contribution next year will 
be 536 lakhs as against 574 lakhs in the current year, that is 38 lakhs less, so 
that under these two big Commercial Departments as a whole, we shall be 
worse by 1 crore 18 lakhs. Then there is the large group of heads which I 
ha,ve called general finance heads, that is to say, our interest receipts, our 
profits from Currency <and Mints, our interest payments and the provision 
for Reduction and Avoidance of Debt. It is necessary to consider 
all these together for a proper understanding of the position. First and most 
important, our interest receipts. It is inevitable that there is a heavy fall 
here, because reduced prices mean reduced currency and our profits therefore 
from the interest on our Currency Reserve and also from Coinage and Mints 
are reduced. Under this head, we expect to be down by 2 crores 27 lakhs. 
Further, the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve, owing to the lower rate 
of interest prevailing in London, will be down by 54 lakhs. Next, as to our 
interest payments. Here we have been raising larger loans, raising loans at 
higher rates of interest, but actually the Budget will only show a loss under 
this head of 1 lakh. The reason for this mainly is that we have changed the 
system under which we debit interest charges to the Commercial Departments. 
The House will find a full explanation in the papers that will be circulated,, 
but it amounts to no more than this, that we are charging the Commercial 
Departments, especially the Railways, the full rate of interest on the loans 
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from which they have actually benefited. Then, there is finally the charge for 
Reduction and Avoidance of Debt. I think that every Member of the House 
will agree with me that this’ is not a year in which we could make a 
reduction under that he ad in the interest of our credit. Under the auto- 
matic working of the provision under this head, we shall have to allow 
for 78 lakhs more, so that under the general finance heads taken 
together we expect to be worse by 3 crores 76 lakhs. The figures which 
I have given to the House, if added together, 13 crores 16 lakhs under 
our tax revenue, 1 crore 18 lakhs under Commercial Departments, 3 crores 
76 lakhs under our general finance heads, give a total gap of 18 crores 
10 lakhs, against which we have to remember that last year’s Budget 
contemplated a surplus of 86 lakhs, so that the gap to be made up is 
reduced to 17 crores 24 lakhs. This is the first figure which I wish the 
House to keep in mind. It is obvious that this gap can only be 
made up by one of two ways, first by reduction in expenditure, and, secondly, 
by providing new sources of revenue ; and I will take these two heads in turn. 

First, in connection with reduction in expenditure, I will deal with the 
Military Budget. Here, I am glad to be able to inform the House that we 
have been able to make a reduction of no less than 1 crore 70 lakhs. The 
Military Budget will now stand at a figure of 52 £ crores. The House will 
remember that when the system of a stabilised Military Budget was introduced, 
it was to be at a figure of 55 crores for 4 years. Last year, we extended the 
period by one year and reduced the figure to 54 crores 20 lakhs. This year 
we propose to extend the same process, extending the period for one year 
more and reducing the figure to 53 crores 63 lakhs, but in addition to this 
we have been able to secure economies in the Military Budget of no less than 
1 crore 13 lakhs. This has been possible partly from the fall in prices which 
has enabled the Army Department to buy cheaper a great many of the commo- 
dities which they use. In the second place, it is due to the special economy 
campaign which has been in force in the Army, and, thirdly, it is due to the 
postponement of certain parts of their ordinary military engineering pro- 
gramme. I think the House should realise that we cannot count on these 
economies necessarily as recurring, for, in the first place, they depend upon 
the level of prices ; in the second place, they represent special savings due 
to the economy campaign ; and in the third place, the retardation of the en- 
gineering programme which the military authorities have agreed to, they 
would not have agreed to for military reasons, but they have done it simply 
in order to meet us so far as they could in the present emergency, and I hope 
the House will agree with me that we owe a debt of gratitude to His Excellency 
the Commandor-in-Chief and to all army officers for the help that they have 
given us this year in reducing the Military Budget. Taking into account 
also a small reduction in the provision for the Territorial Forces’ grant, the 
total reduction in the Military Bhdget will be 175 lakhs. 

I now turn to civil expenditure. There are two aspects of this. First 
of all, there are the immediate economies which we arc able to make and to 
bring into force in connection with the present Budget, and, secondly, there is 
the wider question of a more permanent policy for reducing the cost of Gov- 
ernment administration as a whole. I will take the immediate economics 
first, because they will enable me to complete the Budget picture. I am sure 
that every head of every Department will agree with me that this year we 
have been unusually drastic j.n our economies ; indeed we have been ruthless. 
We have resisted all new expenditure and we have attempted to cut down 
wherever we could. We have been able to make some appreciable reductions. 
First of all, under the head Contingencies and Allowances, a head which the 
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Honourable Mr. Browne speaking in this House the other day referred to as the 
most serious head in any Budget — and I agree with him — under that head,, 
we have made a reduction of no less than 26 lakhs, which represents a very 
large percentage reduction indeed. Secondly, in Frontier Watch and Ward 
we have made a reduction of 22 lakhs and in other special grants 14 lakhs.. 
I would remind the House, in connection with the item, Frontier Watch and 
Ward, that we have also instituted a committee, which is now sitting, to- 
enquire into the whole question whether by a better co-ordination of the 
various arms — irregular troops, regular troops and air force — we cannot make 
further reductions under this head. 

Then I come 'to the big head — Civil Works. Here we have admitted no 
new works at all. We have cut down the provision for works in progress and 
we have made a large reduction under minor works, and the total savings 
under this head will be 33 lakhs. The total economies in the civil adminis- 
tration which we have been able to make are 1 crore 26 lakhs. Against this 
unfortunately there arc certain unavoidable increases in expenditure. 
First of all, under the time-scale systcip there is an automatic increase 
in the pay of our establishments of 23 lakhs. Secondly, there is the 
Census, a non-recurring item, for which we have to provide 34 lakhs. 
Then there is an item of 19 lakhs — a non-rc< lining item which is unavoidable 
— for Civil Aviation ; unavoidable, that is, if the present policy is to be con- 
tinued. We have admitted only two items which, I think, might be mentioned 
to the House : (1) 2J lakhs for improvement of our economic statistics, 

and (2) an additional grant of 3 lakhs for the Aligarh University. Fortunately, 
however, we have also one large non-recurring extraordinary item of receipt. 
We have quite recently been able to sell to the Imperial Wireless and Commu- 
nications Company our assets in the Indo-European Telegraph Department. 
The House knows that that Department has been for some years a deficit 
Department. On the other hand, it was of advantage to the Wireless and 
Communications Company to remove it from their path because of the work- 
ing of the special arrangement for division of profits — what is known as “the 
poor. Also it was of advantage to Persia who were anxious themselves to work 
their internal telegraph system. We shall receive for our assets in that depart- 
ment a sum of £450,000 and the amount which we shall be able to take credit 
for in the Budget is 54 lakhs. We are entitled to take this credit to revenue 
because those assets were constructed in all cases out of revenue, and we can 
legitimately set them against the non-recurring items for Census and Civil 
Aviation which are of almost exactly the same amount. Taking then our 
civil expenditure as a whole we are able to make a reduction of 97 lakhs, and 
if we add to this the 175 lakhs saving on the Military Budget we reduce our 
figure of 17 crores 24 lakhs to 14 crores 51 lakhs. That is the second figure 
which I would like the House to keep in mind. 

Before however I proceed to explain to the House how we hope to raise 
this amount of money I have to refer to the second aspect of rcti enchmcnt 
in civil expenditure, — the question of framing a more permanent policy for 
the reduction in the general level of cost of Government administration. Here 
we are proposing to the Legislative Assembly that a small retrenchment com- 
mittee should bo formed. We are suggesting that the Assembly should elect 
five of its Members to this committee and that two Members should be nom- 
inated by the Governor General, one of whom will represent the Finance 
Department. We hope that this committee will get to work immediately. 
We hope also that it will not go in for indiscriminate retrenchment. Very 
often indiscriminate retrenchment proves in the long run to be no economy, 
but we do hope that they will search for true economies right through our civil 
administration. And in order to help them to do this we have in the course^ 
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of this year prepared very elaborate details in every department of the growth 
of our expenditure and how it has arisen. The Special Officer, Mr. Jukes, 
who has been employed on this work has unfortunately been seriously ill for 
the last few weeks ; otherwise I should have placed his review in your hands 
to-day. But we expect it to be ready in the next week or two, and in any 
case before the end of this Session. With regard to the work of this committee, 
I think it is right to mention one or two points. The position as regards Rail- 
ways was very clearly explained to the House the other day by the Honourable 
the Commerce Member. If as a result of next year’s working of the Railways 
it is found necessary to adopt any special method of inquiry, obviously a 
special committee of a technical kind would be necessary. So that the re- 
trenchment committee which we arc now proposing will not include Railways 
in its scope ; it would require a different kind of committee. Secondly, as 
regards the Post and Telegraph Department, the House knows that a committee 
is already sitting, the Chairman of which is a distinguished Member of the 
other House, to examine the commercial working of that Department. When 
that committee reports wc shall know how far that Department is really 
working at a deficit or not, and then wc shall be able, in consultation with the 
Legislature, to consider what further steps are necessary in regard to that 
Department. 

There is one other subject connected with retrenchment which ought to 
be mentioned, which has been a good deal in the air, of making a lump cut in 
salaries of Government officials. I may say that we are not including in this 
Budget anything in the nature of an arbitrary lump cut from Government 
officials. It is a matter which has many important implications and I would 
invite the attention of the House particularly to what the Honourable the 
Finance Member is saying on this subject in his Budget speech. But twe 
things I should say. The first is that in the proposals for new taxation, which 
I shall shortly mention to the House, you will find that some of them fall with 
full weight upon Government officials and indeed amount practically to a cut 
in salaries: In the second place, we are proposing to call a conference ir 
Simla, as soon as possible after the Session, to which we have invited representa- 
tives of Local Governments to consider the question of reduction in salaries 
for new entrants to the services. This is an extremely important mattei 
because I have not the slightest doubt that the Indian constitution of thi 
future will find it difficult to work as economically as we are enabled to dc 
and therefore if there is to be any saving from reduction in salaries of nev 
entrants it is all the more necessary that we should begin at once. 

After this digression, I now return to the basic figure of 14 crores 51 lakh* 
which requires to be made up. The first question which has to be considered 
Sir, is whether this deficit is a temporary deficit, whether it is one for whicl 
purely temporary expedients are suitable, or whether it is more in the natun 
of a permanent loss of revenue. The situation is in some respects undoubted I 3 
abnormal. But behind that abnormality there is the more permanent 
necessity of providing increased resources in view of the obligations which wil 
eome upon us under the new cohstitution — and especially the increased needs 
of Local Governments. Therefore, I think, that the truth lies half-way betweer 
the two extremes. And in the proposals which I am going to disclose to the 
House we have endeavoured to keep that principle in mind. The new sources 
of revenue will be provided under two heads only — Customs and Taxes or 
Income. They are indeed the only two heads which are large enough to meel 
obligations of the kind which we are now facing. 
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First of all, then, as regards Customs, what we have done is to select certain 
articles on which an increase in rates seems to us justified. On others we are 
proposing a system of surcharges. The articles which we have selected for 
increase in rates are, first of all, imported liquors, sugar, silver, betel-nuts, 
spices and exposed cinematograph films. The last three will be raised from 
the 15 per cent, ad valorem rate to the present luxury rate of 30 per cent. As 
regards imported liquors, we are proposing increases on wines and spirits 
which amount to from 30 to 40 per cent. On beer, which is at present rated 
more cheaply than the others, we are proposing an increase which amounts 
to 66 per cent, of the present duty. Under this head we expect to get 61 lakhs. 
Secondly, as regards sugar, what we are proposing here is an all-round increase 
of Rs. 1-4-0 a cwt. except on molasses which remains unchanged. This duty 
is imposed purely for revenue purposes, but when we were actually considering 
it, we had before us the proposals of the Tariff Board on sugar and the Report 
of the Tariff Board will be in your hands in a few days’ time. The rate which 
we are proposing, namely, Rs. 1-4-0 a cwt., although we arrived at it purely 
on revenue considerations, is as a matter of fact the basic rate which the 
Tariff Board are proposing in their Report as a protective duty. It is true 
their proposals for protection contemplate an additional eight annas a cwt. 
in certain circumstances, that is, if the price of sugar falls below the landed 
price of Rs. 4 per cwt. But we have arrived at our proposals quite inde- 
pendently ; it will be seen that they do not conflict with the proposals of the 
Tariff Board and it will make it easier to consider their proposals in due course. 
We expect to get from sugar 116 lakhs. 

Then as regards silver, our proposal is to increase the duty on silver by 
two annas an ounce,. that is to say, half of the increase which we made last 
year. Into this question some very important matters necessarily must 
enter. But I am not going to deal with ther more general aspect of taxation 
on silver and will refer the House again to the comprehensive statement which 
the Honourable the Finance Member is making on this subject. I will deal 
with the matter purely as a revenue tax. We have found by the experience 
of last year that the increase which we then made of four annas an ounce has 
had very little effect upon the amount of imports of silver, and indeed, at the 
present price of silver, it is difficult to say why it should. Secondly, we found 
that the effect upon the price of silver, although there was a sentimental effect 
for a day or two, soon passed off. The real causes of the extreme fall in the 
price of silver are quite different. Thirdly, we think that this tax is justified 
to some extent because it protects the value of the silver holdings of the people. 

I now come to the surcharges. What we propose is this. On articles 
which are tariffed at 10 per cent, ad valorem we propose an increase of per 
cent. There are very few of these articles. On articles which are tariffed at 
15 per cent, ad valorem we propose a surcharge of 5 per cent. That will bring 
us 263 lakhs. The duty on articles which are tariffed at the luxury rate of 30 
per cent, will be increased to 40 per cent. In connection with the articles 
tariffed at 15 per cent, ad valorem I should specially mention that on cotton 
piece-goods. We propose that the basic ad valorem rate of 15 per cent, should 
also be raised by 5 per cent, which wifl bring us 90 lakhs. There remain 
certain articles which are tariffed at specific rates, and the most important 
of these on which we are suggesting changes I will now mention. First of all, 
kerosene. We propose that the import and excise on kerosene should be 
increased by 9 pies per gallon, keeping the existing differentiation between the 
two rates. On motor spirit we propose an increase of two annas a gallon. On 
motor cars the original rate of 30 [per cent, will be restored instead of 20 
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per cent, as at present. We are proposing finally certain changes in the 
import duties on tobacco, though not on unmanufactured tobacco. The rate 
on unmanufactured tobacco will remain unchanged. The only important 
item under tobacco from the revenue point of view is cigarettes. Here we 
are proposing an increase of Rs. 1-8-0 per thousand. 

That, Sir, concludes my remarks about Customs. We expect to get 
from these changes 982 lakhs, which includes 50 lakhs from the protective duty 
on galvanized pipes and sheets which is already in force and wdiich was dis- 
cussed in this House the other day. On our Customs proposals generally 

1 should only like to say that they will undoubtedly impose an increased cost 
to consumers. But at the same time we have to remember the fall in prices 
and that fall in prices is both the necessity and the justification for our pro- 
posals. I would also like to point out that in spite of the increases which we 
arc proposing, the total amount which we shall be taking from Customs is no 
greater than we should expect in a normal year from the customs duties at 
their old rates. And finally we may hope that in some cases at least the 
increases we are proposing may be of some benefit to Indian industry. 

I now come to Taxes on Income. What we are proposing is this. The 
minimum exemption rate of Rs. 2,000 per annum will not be changed. On the 
first zone, i.e ., from Rs. 2,000 up to Rs. 4,999 we propose ail increase of 4 pies 
in the rupee. On the higher zones we propose increases which vary from 5 to 
7 pies in the rupee. The deduction for super-tax will be reduced from 
Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 30,000 except for undivided Hindu families where the present 
deduction of Rs. 75,000 will remain, and also for companies where the present 
deduction of Rs. 50,000 will remain unchanged. On the lowest new zone in 
super-tax, Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 50,000, we propose a rate of nine pies in the 
rupee and on all the other zones of super-tax we propose an increase of two 
pies in the rupee. The flat rate for companies at one anna will remain un- 
changed. From the papers which will be circulated shortly the House will 
see that these rates, though they may seem rather arbitrary, do in fact work 
out to a graduated scale for incomes of various sizes, that they vary from 

2 per cent, to 5 per cent, of the income, and the total amount which we expect 
to get from these increases is 454 lakhs under income-tax and 46 lakhs under 
super-tax, a total of 5 crores. These increases are undoubtedly heavy. But 
I may tell the House that we regard these proposals as being essentially of a 
temporary nature to deal with a temporary emergency. It may be that some 
parts of our scheme, the changes in graduation of different zones or the 
reduction of super-tax to Rs. 30,000 may be permanent. But before we can 
consider how far we can reduce income-tax there are other matters which will 
come under consideration in the course of the year. First of all, we shall 
have to decide whether the fall in prices really means a permanent reduction 
in our revenue. Secondly, we shall have to decide whether we are able in the 
course of the year to reduce the level of cost of Government administration ; 
and, thirdly, we shall have to devise if we can some alternative methods of 
taxation which will press less hardly upon trade and industry. As regards 
income-tax, I should only refer again to what I said just now, that what we 
are proposing does operate as a direct cut in salaries of Government servants. 

There is one other important matter in connection with income-tax. 
We are proposing, and a Bill will shortly be placed before the Legislature, to 
introduce the British system of residence as the basis of income-tax. At 
present our law affords a facility, almost an inducement, for the export of 
capital from India in order to escape this tax, and as the export of capital has 
for various reasons become one of the greatest dangers which confront us at 
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the moment we hope that this change in the law may do something to counter- 
act that tendency. This Bill will be introduced and circulated for the opinion 
of commercial bodies and others and will probably come up in the September 
Session. 

The net result of what I have told the House is that, if our proposals for 
taxation are passed by the Legislature, we shall end the year with a surplus 
of 31 lakhs, and as 88 lakhs of the new taxation will be levied in March, the 
deficit on the current year will be reduced to 12 crorcs 68 lakhs. 

I now turn to what is the most important part of my speech — the question 
of Ways and Means. This is always the most important part of the Budget, 
but in the present year it is not only the most difficult but it is also prepon- 
derating^ important, because the various circumstances which I mentioned 
earlier in my speech have affected our Ways and Means far more severely 
than they have affected our revenue budget. I will explain to the House 
very briefly some of the ways in which they have affected them. First of all, 
as the House knows, we are the bankers of the Provincial Governments and 
of the Railways. During this last year the Provincial Governments have had 
a very difficult time. They have had large revenue deficits ; in most cases they 
have had to spend much money in relieving agricultural distress. Their drawings 
upon us as their bankers have increased by 3| crores. Secondly, the Railways, 
as the House knows from the figures which have been placed before them 
recently, have been drawing on their reserves, and therefore they have been 
drawing on us as their bankers to the extent of 9£ crores. Next, in a year like 
the present it was probably inevitable that there should be some falling off 
in our receipts from postal cash certificates ahd savings banks. Last Sep- 
tember we increased the rates on cash certificates to 6 per cent, and since then 
there has been a gratifying increase, but taking the year as a whole we expect 
that our Ways and Means will be affected to the extent of 3f crorcs under this 
head. Thirdly, there is the deficit of the current year to be covered ; and, 
fourthly, there is the very important question of contraction of currency. 
The House will understand that in a period of sharply falling prices it is inevit- 
able that currency must contract. Whatever the ratio had been in September, 
1929, the same process which we have had to go through would have had to 
he gone through, and as Government is the currency authority the contraction 
of currency directly affects our Ways and Means. That the contraction has 
not been excessive will I think he evident to any one who compares the amount 
of it with the actual fall in prices. We have contracted during the year 36J 
crores, mostly against rupee securities in the reserve. Ah against this we have 
got back from circulation 17| crores of silver rupees. The net effect of all 
these drains upon our Ways and Means has been a gap which we have had to 
make up of no less than 64i crores during the year. The effect of it will be 
seen in the increase in the amount of Treasury Bills which are held by the 
public. The figure at the end of the year will be, we expect, 45 crores, against 
a figure of 20 crores which we anticipated the Budget. That is to say, 
there will be a worseness of 25 crores. Treasury Bills held by the public will 
have been substituted for Treasury Bills in our reserve. So far as the rest of 
the gap is concerned, we have made it up through the larger takings from our 
rupee loan last year and by increased borrowings in London. 

Now, as regards the next year, we have taken every step possible to reduce 
our capital commitments. The railway capital programme has been reduced 
by 5 crores to Ilf crores ; the drawings of Local Governments, although next 
year too they will have difficulties, will be reduced by 2 crores to 9J crores, and 
we expect that we shall require as new money only 7f crores next year. We 
have also 7f crores of 1932 bonds coming due for repayment, so that a total 
lean, including conversions, of 15 crores should meet all our requirements. 
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If we obtain more than this we shall naturally apply it to reducing the burden 
of our floating debt. As regards borrowings in London, next January we have 
coming due what remains of the 20 millions lean, which is now reduced owing 
to the operations of last February to £15 millions. We expect to be able to 
convert that and, apart from that, we shall if normal remittances can be 
resumed, require no further borrowing. 

But I must warn the House that this question of remittances to which 
I now come is one of the most difficult items in our Ways and Means operations. 
During the current year as I pointed out, in nine months we have had a visible 
balance of trade in India’s favour of 34 J crores. Yet, the 5 millions or so which 
we were able to remit last summer have been almost exactly equalised by the 
amount of sterling we have sold in recent months. So in point of fact we have 
met our requirements in London by borrowing, and for this there is only one 
reason, namely, the export of capital from India. It may be due to various 
causes, but I can name two. It is due partly to speculation : it is due 
partly to nervousness as to what the future Constitution is 
12 Noon. going to bring. The result of it of course is increased sterling 
borrowings, higher bank rates out here and depreciation of 
our securities and it is very much in the hands of Indians themselves if this 
tendency is to be counteracted. All I can say to the speculators is that they 
are going to be sadly disappointed. As regards those who are influenced by 
nervousness, I should say, “ Get rid of it ”. What we want is a little more 
confidence and a good deal more co-operation. It is not necessary for me to 
make any appeal to this House, but if all persons in all classes in the midst 
of their not unnatural political enthusiasms, with which I for one feel great 
sympathy, if all of them could devote an equal amount of attention to matters 
which affect the financial stability and the credit of the country, then although 
the picture which I have drawn may seem gloomy and though some of the reme- 
dies we have proposed will undoubtedly be unpalatable, I feel certain that the 
recovery may be rapid. I also feel certain that, if the conditions for which 
I have appealed could be realised, India is in a better position than almost 
any other country to take advantage of improvement in economic conditions 
when it conies. (Applause.) 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

T:ie Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MTTTER (Leader of the House) : 
Sir, Tuesday, the 10th March, has been set apart for Government business. 
As already announced, three Government Bills will be taken on that date. 
It is not, however, anticipated that this business will take up the whole, or 
even the greater part, of the time available. Government are willing to make 
available any time left over on that day after the disposal of Government 
business for a general discussion of. the Round Table Conference. The Honour- 
able Sir Sankaran Nair has given notice of a Resolution calling for papers in 
this connection and on the understanding that this is purely a formal method 
of initiating a general discussion, Government are prepared to give their 
consent under Standing Order 57 ami rule (5 to its being taken at short notice 
on a Government day, namely, the 10th March. I understand, Sir, that you 
have admitted the Resolution and are prepared to permit it to be set down on 
that date if Government have no objection. It is apparent that more time will 
be available for the discussion of this subject on the 10th March than on any 
other date allotted for Resolutions. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 
7th March, 1931. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Railway from Gaya to Siiaherghaty. 

76. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : (a) Has any survey been made for a railway line from Gaya to 
Shaherghaty ? 

(6) If so, what was the result of the survey ? 

(c) Do Government propose to construct this line ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) Yes. 

(6) and (c). The survey showed that the project if constructed to the 
5'6* gauge would not be remunerative as the anticipated return on capital 
was 1-3 per cent. only. The Government of Bihar and Orissa also did not 
support the project. It was decided to drop the project as a broad gauge 
line, but it was thought that it might be worth while reinvestigating it at some 
future date as a 2'6" gauge feeder line. 

Sterling Loans issued by the Government of India in 1929 and 

1930. 

77. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : Will Government lay on the table the following statement : 

(а) The dates and the amounts of sterling loans issued by the Govern- 

ment of India in 1929 and 1930. 

(б) The response, i.e., when the list opened, when it closed, and the 

amount applied for, in each case. 

(c) The rates of interest of the loans. 

(d) The redemption yield on the terms offered. 

(e) The redemption yield of the last sterling and rupee loans of 1928 

on the dates mentioned in (a). 

(/) The redemption yield of the loans (a) on the last day of 1929-30. 

( 197 ) a 
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Twin Honoubablb Sib ARTHUR MoWATTERS : Two statements are 
laid on the table. 

Sterling Loans raised in 1929 and 1930. 



(b) On the basis of the later date of maturity. 

(c) Balance was left for underwriters. 

( d ) Repayable at 101 per cent, on this date. 


Redemption yields of sterling and rupee loans of 1928 on the dates mentioned below . 
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Weekly Statement of Cash Balanoe and Trade Demands of the 

Bank of England and the Imperial Bank of India for 1930-31. 

78. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : Will Government lay on the table a weekly statement of cash 
balanoe and trade demands of the Bank of England and the Imperial Bank 
of India for the year 1930-31. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : The weekly “ state- 
ment of affairs of the Imperial Bank of India ” is published in the Gazette of 
India and most important newspapers. The weekly statement of the Bank 
of England is published in the Economist and other English journals. 

Telegraph Engineering Clerks in the Bihar and Orissa Circle. 

79. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will Government please state if there is any likelihood of those Telegraph 
Engineering clerks who have been transferred to the Bihar and Orissa Circle on 
account of amalgamation being retransferred to their home circle ; if not, has 
any suggestion for granting them any compensation been considered as in the 
cases of Railway Mail Service officials from Calcutta to Patna or those of the 
Director General’s staff from Calcutta to Delhi ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : The question of retransferring 
the clerks is under the consideration of the , Director General. The latter 
part of the question does not arise at present. 

Appointment of Mr. Bhawani to a permanent Vacancy in the Patna 
Telegraph Engineering Department. 

80. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Will Government be pleased to state whether their attention has been drawn 
to the case of Mr. S K. Bhawani, mentioned in correspondence published 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 15th November, 1930 ; if so, wifi Govern- 
ment be pleased to state whether Mr. Bhawani has been provided with a 
post in any permanent vacancy in the Patna Telegraph Engineering 
Department ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : The reply to the first part 
of the question is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, Govern- 
ment have no information and they do not propose to call for it as the selec- 
tion of candidates for the posts in question is left entirely to the discretion of 
the Head of the Circle concerned. 

Telegraph Engineering Supervisors. 

81. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Owing to the recent recruitment of new Engineering Supervisors, Telegraphs, 
in each Circle, have the old temporary Engineering Supervisors, who were 
going to complete their services for permanency, under the old rules, been 
reverted to the Traffic ? If so, have Government considered providing them 
with any higher post in the Telegraph Engineering Branch, in consideration 
of their previous temporary services as Telegraph Engineering Supervisors ? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : A few telegraphists were 
taken temporarily to bridge over the gap between the old and new systems 
of recruitment for the posts of Engineering Supervisors. Such of these as 
put in three years* satisfactory service as temporary Engineering Supervisors 
were made permanent. The others have been or will be reverted. 

The answer to the second part is in the negative. 

Electrical Supervisors in the Telegraph Engineering Department, 

Patna. 

82. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Were some Electrical Supervisors in the Patna Telegraph Engineering Branch 
not given an allowance for working as Electrical Supervisors for months 
together ? If not, why ? Does Government propose to provide them with 
any permanent post in the Telegraph Engineering Branch, in consideration 
of their serving as Electrical Supervisors ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : Government have no infor- 
mation nor do' they propose to call for it as any individual who has a grievance 
is at liberty to appeal in the usual manner. 

Impending Dumping of Wheat, Oilseeds, Cotton, etc., by Russia on 
the Indian Markets. 

83. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS: 
Will Government kindly state whether its attention has been drawn to the 
contents of the book “ The Five Year Plan of the Soviet Union ” by 
Mr. G. T. Grinko, published by Messrs. Martin Lawrence, Ltd., London, and 
what steps, if any, Government contemplates to safeguard the interests of 
those engaged in agriculture in India against the effects of the intending 
heavy dumping of wheat, oilseeds, cotton and other produce by Russia on 
the Indian markets ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : Government have not yet 
seen the publication referred to, but have taken steps to obtain a copy. They 
have as yet no evidence of dumping on the part of Russia, and the question 
of taking any action to counter it does not, therefore, arise at present. 

Terms of Acquisition by Government of the Bengal and North 
Western Railway. 

84. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 
Will Government kindly state the terms on which it can acquire the Bengal* 
and North-Western Railway on tfie expiry of its present contract ? When 
does this contract expire ? What will be the total cost of such acquisition ? 
Will Government kindly lay a copy of the relevant contract or agreement 
between the Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Government on 
the table of this House ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : The terms of acquisition 
are given in detail in the History of Railways, copies of which are in the 
Iabrary« 
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The contract expires by the efflux of time on the 31st December, 1981, 
but the Government have the option of determining it on the 31st December, 
1932. 

If the contract is allowed to expire by efflux of time the amount payable 
as purchase price may be estimated at about £2£ millions, but if the option is 
exercised the estimated purchase price will be about £10J millions. 

Copies of the relevant contracts are in the Library. 

Increase of the Export Duty on Petrol. 

85. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARANDAS : Will 
Government kindly state whether for revenue purposes it contemplates to 
increase the export duty on petrol exported from India in the year 1931-32 ? 
If so, to what extent ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR MoWATTERS : If the Honourable 
Member will refer to the accounts relating to the sea-borne trade of British 
India, he will find that exports of petrol from India are insignificant. As 
a matter of fact, exports of petrol, benzine and benzol together did not exceed 
488 gallons in 1929-30, and even if a high export duty were levied, the effect 
on Government revenues would be inappreciable. 

Prevention of the Sale of Adulterated Ghee. 

86. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
Government kindly lay on the table of this Souse copies of the corres- 
pondence between the Central Government and the various Provincial 
Governments on the subject-matter of measures regarding the prevention of 
adulterated ghee (pure ghee adulterated with vamspati or any other article) 
being sold as pure ghee ? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : Certain correspondence on 
the subject has already been placed in the Library of the House in reply to 
part (6) of the Honourable Mr. Surput Sing’s question No. 63 in this House 
on the 10th March, 1930, and I would refer the Honourable Member to it. 
Copies of subsequent correspondence have also been placed in the Library. 

Savings made by the Army on the Purchase of Foodstuffs, etc. 

87. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Will 
Government kindly state what savings the Army Department has so far 
made this year on the purchase of foodstuffs and other materials owing to 
heavy fall in prices ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF: It is estimated 
that during the year 1930-31 the savings will amount to about Rs. 64 \ lakhs. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE GENERAL BUDGET. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Council will now proceed 
the general discussion of the Budget, Part IL 
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The Honourable Mr. BIJOY KUMAR BASU (Bengal: Nominated 
Non-Official) : Mr. President, I am not at all sure if this year’s Budget is a 
good Budget, but I can frankly and truthfully say that it is an extremely clever 
Budget. I say, Sir, that it is a clever Budget mainly because I find that the 
Honourable the Finance Member in his speech delivered in the other House 
has with uncanny shrewdness anticipated criticisms and taken the wind 
out of the sails of his critics. In fact, Sir, there is considerably less, of what 
I may term the budgetary details, but there is a deal of anticipation of likely 
criticisms and of an adroit' defence in advance. As one belonging to the 
legal profession, I can say that the method adopted by the Honourable the 
Finance Member is a time-worn game in advocacy. Psychologically consider- 
ed, it really means, that what would have come with the most crushing force 
from his critics has been deprived of its full weight and force by this anticipa- 
tory defence. I may therefore at the outset state that it is quite possible 
that a good many of the criticisms that would be made on the floor of this 
House could be met by the Honourable the Finance Member with the suave 
reply, “ Yes, I have already dealt with that ”, But, if I may, I for one would 
at least turn the table on the Finance Member by anticipating that kind of 
reply and tell him now, “ Well, that will not do”. 

I will, Sir, now like to begin my comments on the Budget by referring to 
the remarks that I made during the time of the Railway Budget discussion — 
remarks which, if I may be pardoned for saying so, have proved prophetic. 
On the 21st February^ I said this : 

** While the Railways can lay the flattering unction to their souls that they have 
made their payment, that they have not defaulted, the Finance Member receives 
actually no cash. His difficulties as regards his own Budget on the revenue side are 
solved so far as the Railways are concerned, but the ways and means difficulties 
which have been acute in the past few months will bo still more acute in the future.” 

This, Sir, I said on the 21st February, and on the 28th February, when pre- 
senting the Budget in the Assembly, the Finance Member himself said : 

“ These Hailway results have not of course, as vet (owing to the method of 
calculating the railway contribution), affected our normal revenue, though they have 
a serious effect on our ways and means position, and they have raised a danger signal 
for revenue also in the future.” 

I would therefore, Sir, try to look at the Budget from the standpoint of the 
ways and means position, a point of view which I admit is somewhat unusual, 
but that standpoint is of much significance, and this significance is increased 
a hundredfold by the serious problems confronting the Government to-day 
in this respect and by the serious and far-reaching repercussions that these 
problems have on the Indian money market, in regard to exchange, gilt-edge, 
money rates, etc. 

What is the outstanding feature of the ways and means position at the 
present juncture and what are the oustanding transactions contemplated in 
the coming year ? The present position is this : The Government have a 
cash balance of about 9 J crores with the Imperial Bank. I should mention 
here that a convention has grown up whereby the minimum cash balance 
of the Treasury with the Bank is kept somewhere near about the figure of 7 
crores. Therefore this balance is a little above that minimum. This is the 
position, Sir, at the beginning of this month. Now, we have got to find out 
if there are any chances of any replenishments through an excess of current 
revenue over expenditure. As is well known, Sir, January is about the best 
revenue collecting month. February is also a good revenue month. But 
with March begins the period when the tax gatherers slacken their efforts 
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as if their activities in the past two months entitle them to a good rest, and 
March is also a month when the Government has to make payments of half- 
yearly interest on certain Government loans. Therefore, on the whole we 
may say that the Government should feel satisfied if in the months beginning 
from March to May they have enough revenue collection to meet the out- 
goings. Considering, Sir, that there have been heavy imports of sugar and 
silver, and perhaps kerosene, in the last two months in anticipation of increase 
in import duties, the customs revenue in this and the next two months may 
well be on the small side. That being so, it would be hoping against hope to 
look forward to any relief in the cash position from revenue collections. If 
this is the position as regards the incomings, what is it in relation to the out- 
goings ? The Treasury Bills maturities for the next few weeks are about 
3.} to 4 crores every week. The Government has therefore to make out pay- 
ments on this scale week after week. As against this, they would not be 
getting more than to 2 crores by renewal of bills. I say this after a careful 
study of the results of the Treasury Bills for the past two months and on an 
appreciation of the seasonal trends and tendencies in the money market. The 
Government are now offering about 6J per cent, interest for their three months’ 
accommodation and even then they cannot be sure of more than 1J crores or 
thereabouts. In other words, taking the Treasury Bills position, the Govern- 
ment have to pay out 3£ to 4 crores every week against maturities and they 
receive only 1A crores by sale of fresh bills. In the end they are on the wrong 
side by 2 to 2£ crores every week. Remember that the cash balance in the 
Bank is very small and that it is barely above the minimum. Remember 
also that from the current revenue, far from there being any relief, there 
may be actually some embarrassment. Remember also that the capacity 
of the Imperial Bank to lend money to the Government is limited, because 
its own cash balance is small and because also the courses open to the Bank 
to increase its cash are restricted. In this situation how are the Government 
going to carry out the ways and means adjustments in the weeks immediately 
following ? The resources are poor, the likelihood of replenishment is equally 
poor, but the net liability on the Treasury Bills position is large and must be 
readily met. The gravity of the position in this respect can be realised when 
I mention that the total short term debt at the present moment — a debt 
which has to be met almost day by day — is 52A crores, that the Government 
have already had to offer such a sky-high rate of interest as 6f per cent, for 
their 3 months’ bills, and that this rate even has not succeeded in roping in 
any very considerable amounts. If my analysis of the ways and means prob- 
lem with which Government are now faced is correct — and I believe it is so — 
this is a situation which requires immediate tackling and for which drastic 
remedies are needed and against a recurrence of which every possible measure 
should be taken. In the face of a situation of this gravity, in the face of these 
difficulties — and they are very menacing indeed — in the way of Government 
meeting their commitments, in the face of a colossal short term debt of 52 J 
crores and with the three months’ borrowing rate as high as 6f per cent., such 
balancing of the Budget as has been done in the earlier sections of the Budget 
pales into an insignificant achievement. It will not be possible for me to go 
into details as regards the budgetary proposals and prospects, especially with 
reference to how far the hopes now held out vill come to be fulfilled. As I stated 
at the outset, I have sought to lay emphasis on the ways and means aspect 
of the Budget, and I should therefore content myself with the remark that so 
far as the General Budget proposals are concerned, an appreciation thereof 
from the standpoint of the ways and means problem, forces us to the conclu- 
sion that we should not fall into the error of facile gratification that the Budget 
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has been balanced. It is only a theoretical balancing, because — and this is 
a very important consideration — the contribution from the Railways to the 
general revenues is only a book adjustment. While, therefore, on the one 
hand, the ways and means difficulties should engage prime, earnest and imme- 
diate attention, it must also be ascertained how far the Budget proposals 
can be made to contribute their share towards the smoothening of the ways 
and means difficulties. It is true that the Finance Member has been coura- 
geous enough to face facts squarely, so far as the question of deterioration in 
revenue collection is concerned ; it is also true that having measured the needs 
fully he has set about providing for the needs adequately. But one should not 
shut one’s eyes to the possibility of the estimates going awry, and above all 
to the supreme fact of the railway contribution being illusory. It follows 
then that, however much those on the Treasury Benches may feel sick at 
the very mention of the word “ retrenchment ” ; however much one might 
try to avoid this reference to this much-hated word — no word has been in more 
frequent use in both Houses — I must add my voice to what has now come to 
be the din for retrenchment. As I said in my Railway Budget discussion, 
so I will say now : Do not toy or flirt with retrenchment ; go about it serious- 
ly ; take it up earnestly and do something at once. In this connection, Sir, 
I might say that to the extent that you apply the axe to the capital and current 
expenditure, to that extent you will secure relief for your ways and means diffi- 
culties, a relief that might well mean the turning point in your crisis. 

Sir, I will readily concede that the Honourable the Finance Minister has 
shown grip in his appreciation of the budgetary position ; may I now appeal 
to him to show grit in the plans and the methods of his ways and means 
adjustments. 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID (Burma : General) : Sir, when that 
awful looking comet known as Halley’s comet made its appearance on the 
horizon of Bosphorus, all the good old Ottoman Jews, it is said, stood up, 
turned their old eyes towards the high heavens and prayed fervently to the 
Almighty that they might be saved from the comet and the Turks. Let me 
confess, Sir, in my habitual way of making private confessions, that when 
I heard Sir Arthur McWatters announce the deficit figures the other day, 
with my thoughts on the approaching calamity of higher taxes and increased 
duties, that historic prayer of the ancient Israelites came to my lips. I said, 
“ O God my Lord, save Burma from the deficits of the Central Government 
and the demands made on her by spoon-fed Tatas My own view as to the 
increased burden of taxation is that though my province may not receive any 
suitable measure of return for its contributions to the Central Government, 
though its legitimate demands may even be overlooked and pigeon-holed in 
the great Secretariat here, Burma is expected to acquiesce in every increased 
taxation presumably on the doctrine of “ love thy neighbour ”. So long as 
the fidelity of Government was jiot questioned they were apparently on safe 
grounds to preach this or other precepts for the purpose of collecting a sub- 
stantial harvest from Burma. Young Burma is now inspired with the spirit 
of true nationalism. It has fully and thoroughly conceived the fundamental 
principle of self-preservation. It now openly questions the sanctity of those 
precepts which involve the payment of three crores of rupees per annum in 
order to sustain Burma’s “ love ” for her neighbour. The Honourable Sir 
Arthur McWatters told us the other day, though in other words, that the 
great virtue of increased taxation lies in the fact that it amounts to a cut in 
the salaries of Government servants. To my mind the precise virtue of the 
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increased taxation and duties is that a number of Government supporters 
in this House at any rate, will soon be deserting Government and coming on 
the side of Burma. I must, however, be honest and concede that, as to the 
general proposition placed before the House by the Honourable Sir Arthur 
McWatters, it cannot be denied, and I do not deny it myself, that the financial 
position of the Government is decidedly desperate, arid that almost all the 
known solutions for the propping up of a declining budget are inseparable from 
the tapping of fresh sources of revenue. I hope I am voicing the right-minded 
people of Burma in saying that Burma will willingly shoulder the extra burden 
if it is assured that m the coming year it will receive a remission large enough 
to enable its Government to proceed with all those important undertakings 
which had to be suspended for lack of funds. We do not aspire to produce a 
replica of New Delhi, but for Heaven’s sake do not starve our education and 
our health projects.. Young Burma is keen. It is enthusiastic and I may 
go further and say it is desperate. In order to keep Young Burma in hand, 
it is the duty of the Central Government to send it a message of hope, that 
whatever is possible, even though difficult, to comply with, will be done for 
its sake. By that means alone will the Central Government be able to keep 
Young Burma in hand. This will tend to make the people desist from adopt- 
ing those means which have caused so much difficulty and anxiety to the 
•Central Government outside Burma. 


The Honourable Mr. H. M. MEHTA (Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : 
Sir, as anticipated, the Budget has turned out to be a deficit one. The reasons 
were obvious. Men with foresight saw as far^back as July, 1930, that as things 
were going on there would be a deficit of more -than 14 to 15 crores of rupees. 
The Gandhi movement really played havoc with the imports of India. That 
is true. The Government were dependent upon an income of nearly 52 crores 
of rupees a year by way of import duties. These import duties fell, according 
to the Honourable the Finance Member, by nearly Rs. 9 crores, out of which 
cotton piece-goods contributed no less a sum than about Rs. 3i to 4 crores. 
On the top of the Gandhi movement, the economic depression all over the 
world affected India to a very large extent, thus bringing the revenue of the 
country down to a further extent by about 6 crores less than anticipated by 
•our Honourable the Finance Member, Sir George Schuster. The outcome of 
all that was, that not only the Government suffered in import duties but they 
got less revenue by way of income-tax to the tune of Rs. 2 j crores or even 
more. This big fall shows clearly to everyone how the big offices and the big 
industrial and commercial concerns of India have suffered. If they had not 
suffered, there would have been a great amount of income-tax coming into 
the pockets of the Government. In spite of this knowledge, our Honourable 
the Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, deems it wise to further augment 
the import duties to the tune of Rs. 9£ crores. I shall be very happy and 
indeed be the first man to congratulate the Finance Member if his expectations 
prove to be true. I am afraid that the increased duties on imported goods, 
instead of getting those goods into the country in larger quantities, will surely 
retard them ; not only will they retard them, but the expectation made by 
the Honourable Member would be upset, because when a certain article is put 
up to such a great extent that the people cannot afford to buy it they will 
shirk it, and they will go somewhere else or do without it altogether ; and 
thus the Honourable Member’s calculation will be upset. Then, Sir, coming 
to the second point, income-tax, I am afraid that the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster would be even disappointed in that. He will certainly get the extra 
income from those who are in the Government service, from those who are 
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serving in other business concerns, but certainly he will not get the same 
amount of income-tax, I am sure, he will get much less income-tax than even 
what he received last year from the business houses, industrial as well as com- 
mercial. One of the biggest trades of India, namely, the jute trade, has 
suffered terribly ; the income has gone down to a very large extent. They 
are all making losses. Even the jute scripts which were considered a gilt- 
edged security, have gone down by about 50 per cent, in value. Cotton mills, 
as Honourable Members know, have suffered to such an extent that it will 
take years to revive, barring the Ahmedabad Mills, thanks to Mr. Gandhi. 
Therefore I am very doubtful if the Honourable the Finance Member, Sir 
George Schuster, will get the revenue that he anticipates, namely, 5 crores 
more from income-tax. And, Sir, what is after all the Government of India ? 
It is a much bigger office than any other business or commercial office. All 
the offices, seeing these depressed times, took their employees into their 
confidence and asked them whether they would have a cut of 15 to 25 per cent, 
or whether some of the men should be disbanded from those concerns. All 
put their heads together and the result was that everyone accepted a 15 to 25 
per cent, cut ; even the house owners made a 25 per cent, reduction in office 
rents instead of losing the customers altogether. If that can be done in the 
big offices, why should not the Government of India take those steps and reduce 
from the top man to the very bottom man and make a reduction of 15 or 20 
per cent, so as to balance the Budget ? If the Government of India think tha 
they can always borrow and they can always put further taxation on the 
country, a day might come when they will not be able to borrow and they will 
not be able to put further taxation and I hope my Honourable friend Sir 
George Schuster is not heading the country to that end. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the Budget has not come to 
us as a surprise. All round economic depression, the effects of which have been 
accentuated in the country by the Government’s financial policy, had clearly 
foretold the serious plight of the Indian Budget this year. Instead of the anti- 
cipated surplus of 86 lakhs at the end of March, 1931, the Honourable Finance 
Member now expects a deficit of 131 crores. World economic conditions have 
certainly something to do with this state of affairs, but Government cannot 
be absolved of all responsibility in respect of such difficulties as are. in the words 
of the Finance Member, “ mainly inherent in the present situation in India ” 
and which have resulted in making the condition of the agricultural masses in 
this country deplorable. The expenditure of the Government of India has 
gone on increasing from year to year and so the burden of taxation on the 
poor. It has been submitted times without number that to improve the econo- 
mic condition of the country, it is necessary that effective steps should be taken 
to increase the industrial and commercial prosperity of the country and that 
there should be ruthless and drastic f retrenchment in the expenses of the Govern- 
ment ; yet the administration in India continues to be the costliest in the world. 
It has been an old cry that military expenditure in India and the so-called 
“ Home Charges ” in England by themselves eat up the major portion of the 
revenues and substantial reduction should be made in them, but this has 
remained a cry in the wilderness. Always the bogey of efficiency has stood 
in the way. Even the very modest retrenchment proposed by the Inchcape 
Committee in respect of military expenditure has not been effected. The 
suggested limit of 50 crores has not yet been reached. It has been argued 
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that to maintain the standard of efficiency there is very little scope for sub- 
stantial reduction in military expenditure. But when there arose the neces- 
sity for modernisation of the Army and extra money was not to be found by 
any means, the Military Department itself reduced the normal expenditure to 
help the modernisation. This is only an instance to show that if there is the 
will the way can be found. With the appreciated exchange and the fall in 
prices the limit proposed by the Retrenchment Committee should have been 
reached by now. It has been said that a substantial reduction of no less than 
170 lakhs is being made in the next year’s Budget in military expenditure, 
and I welcome that- announcement. But the reduction is being partly made 
dependent on the continuance of low prices for grain and other stores. So, 
as a matter of fact, no intrinsic economy is being effected. It is a patent fact 
that substantial reduction could be made in the military expenditure by a 
rapid Indianisation of the Army. Recruitment of Britishers should have been 
stopped altogether. The fighting quality of the Indian soldiers has been tested 
and found inferior to none in theatres of war. So the recruitment for the 
rank and file could have been limited to Indians alone as India can give any 
number of men required for this purpose. But, Sir, as His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief has recently made a welcome announcement of policy 
in this behalf I will not dilate on this point at length but only express the hope 
that a policy of rapid Indianisation of the army will be followed by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Sir, I also welcome the announcement that the Government propose to 
appoint a retrenchment committee, but I must say that the committee will, 
in my opinion, serve no useful purpose if its labours are to result in the dis- 
missal of a few low-salaried peons and clerks, as past experience has shown. In 
my humble opinion, substantial economy is alone possible if a reduction is 
brought about in the emoluments of those officers who are drawing fat salaries. 
And when the salaries were raised some years ago as a result of a rise in prices 
in the post-war period there is no reason why they should not be reduced now 
when there has been an enormous fall in prices. We have read of the 10 per 
cent, rediifffcion in the salaries of the British Ministers, and I do not know why 
a similar magnanimity should not be shown by our administrators in India. 

# 

Then, Sir, the woes of the country are to a certain extent due to the Is. fid. 
ratio which was forced by the Government in the teeth of non-official opposi- 
tion. At a time like this it was hoped that the Government would revise 
their ratio and exchange policy but it is a pity that the Government have paid 
no attention to this matter so far. 

As the large deficit anticipated in the coming year is proposed to be 
financed partly by retrenchment and largely by new taxation, I now turn to 
the question of the proposed taxation. I must say that the burden of taxa- 
tion, and more especially the land revenue, sits heavily on the peasants of 
India, and it is a pity that the Government of India have not seen their way 
to lighten this burden even in an abnormaf year like the present one when a 
grave crisis is facing the agriculturists. I hold the Government of India res- 
ponsible in this matter in that the Central Government have reserved to them- 
selves the power of regulating the land revenue policy so much so that the 
provincial Councils cannot altogether independently decide the problem of 
revenue settlement. Besides, the agriculturists expected a substantial reduc- 
tion of railway freight on agricultural produce and the prohibition of the 
import of foreign wheat into India in these times of agricultural distress, but 
these hopes have practically remained unfulfilled. 
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As regards the proposals of taxation, I must say that the surcharge of 
5 per cent, on cotton piece-goods would, I hope, not be grudged by any well- 
wisher of the country as, although meant for revenue purposes, it is expected 
to help the indigenous cotton mill industry. In the same way, the increase 
in duty on sugar should be expected to counteract to some extent the competi- 
tion which the indigenous industry is having to face by reason of India having 
become a dumping ground for sugar manufacturers in foreign countries like 
Java and elsewhere. Similarly the duty on the import of foreign liquor will 
advance the cause of prohibition and needs no criticism. But, Sir, the same 
thing cannot, I am afraid, be said of other imposts proposed by Government. 
The higher tax on kerosene will be felt by the poorest people ; the tax on 
motor spirit is high enough as it is ; and the tax on silver bullion is an act 
of doubtful policy. The higher income-tax will be a serious new burden on 
men of fixed incomes which barely meet the present-day cost of living. More- 
over, whether the general increase in customs duty will bring in the estimated 
revenue is problematical. For, it is very doubtful if with the reduced purchas- 
ing power of the people they will be able to contribute more to the coffers of 
Government in the shape of indirect taxes. The bulk of India’s population 
consists of agriculturists who have not the wherewithal to meet in full even 
their rental and other liabilities. The substantial increase in income-tax 
will necessarily reduce the purchasing power of the salaried classes and pro- 
fessional and businessmen. Additional taxation to the tune of nearly 19 
crores has been levied in the course of two years during a period of exceptional 
depression, and I must with all respect sound a note of warning against the law 
of diminishing returns. 

The Honourable Mr. M. D. DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian Christians) : 
Sir, I congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member on his very laudable 
attempt to balance the Budget under very trying circumstances. I do not 
think any exception could be taken to the various duties which he hc^ proposed 
to impose. But, Sir, this must be remembered that the revenues of India 
aro not likely to increase very much in the future, and therefore the economic 
salvation of the Government lies only in drastic retrenchment in all the 
Departments. I will content myself with referring to two items under this 
head. Posts and Telegraphs, Sir, are likely to cause a loss of 136 lakhs. They 
are commercial undertakings, and I do not understand why we should lose 
so much on Posts and Telegraphs. The postage is already very high. We 
have lost the 3 pies post-card and half-anna letter postage. And therefore 
the only way of saving the situation is by increasing the income under the 
head of Telegraphs or by cutting down the expenditure. We arc told, Sir, that 
there is a committee sitting under the presidency of a distinguished Member 
of the other House, and I hope that committee will make proper recommenda- 
tions which will be given effect to. 

Then, it is usual to attack the military expenditure as being very heavy. 
The Budget estimate for the next year is 52 crores 60 lakhs. In the current 
year the expenditure was 54 crores 30 lakhs. To this must be added 2 crores 
5 lakhs paid to the Bombay Government for land said to be taken for military 
purposes ; that is the land reclaimed at Colaba statiop. I do not think this 
amount has been added to this year’s Budget of the military expenditure. I 
also think that the loss on the strategic lines has to be put under the head of 
military charges for they are not commercial undertakings ; they are construct- 
ed and maintained solely for the purpose of defence of this country. If these 
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two items are added, the expenditure for the present year would amount to 
58 crores 35 lakhs. As regards next year, we are thankful to His Excellency 
the Oommander-in-Chief for effecting certain economies. The Budget estimate 
for the next year is 52,60 lakhs, and the estimated loss on the strategic lines 
is 1,96 lakhs. The total comes to 54,56 lakhs. As a layman and not a pandit 
on military affairs I wish to offer only a few remarks. Sir, a large standing 
army was considered necessary at a time, I suppose about 50 years ago, when 
there was a fear of the Czarist Russia's designs on India. After 1904, I do 
not think any person who knows the history of the Russo-Japanese War would 
have thought that there was any danger from the Russian quarter to our 
country. But, Sir, when once a state of things is set going, the law of inertia 
always operates, but what was then considered necessary cannot now be 
considered to be essential or necessary in the present state of things. Sir, 
we have the League of Nations, and every country is now attempting to limit 
its armaments. Recently we have had the naval limitation agreement en- 
tered into between Great Britain and Italy which will have, I suppose, a very 
good effect upon the limitation of naval armaments. We have also to consider 
that Persia and Afghanistan are now independent countries and therefore it 
is most unlikely that Soviet Russia would have any chance of giving any trouble 
to us. This being the position, the question arises whether such a large standing 
army as we have at present is necessary. It is urged often that the trouble, 
or the apprehended trouble, on the North-West Frontier is a sufficient ground 
for a very large standing army. Sir, after coming here, I have had occasion to 
talk to one or two people who know the country intimately, and they tell me 
that the tribes on the North-West Frontier give trouble because they have 
not got the wherewithal to live, that is to say, the country is a very healthy 
country, but it is a very barren country and they have to get their foodgrains 
from the lowlands and from the surrounding country, and that is the reason 
why they make these armed excursions and invasions into the neighbouring 
countries. If these people could be made to do some useful work, or if they 
could be provided with foodgrains and other things, they would not give us 
much trouble. Sir, if this version is correct — and I would ask the authorities 
to investigate the position — then the strength of the army could be greatly 
reduced to a size sufficient to meet such of the purposes as would be necessary 
for the safety of the country. The reduction of the army is not a thing which 
could be undertaken in a nighk. It must be a slow process. But meantime 
there are a number of items of expenditure which could be carefully scrutinised 
and if possible reduced. I may give one instance. A sum of 3 crores is 
budgeted under head VII — Transportation, Conservancy, Hot Weather Es- 
tablishments and Miscellaneous. I consider this item to be a very heavy one 
and I would ask the authorities to scrutinise it and see whether some saving 
could not be effected. Sir, if these things could be done, I think wo shall 
have some satisfaction before the end of the year that our Budget is not so 
very hopeless as some would have us believe. 


The Honourable Mr. P. H. BROWNE (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, on behalf of the European non -official Members of this Council, and I 
hope on behalf of other Members, I should first like to congratulate Sir Arthur 
McWatters on the extraordinarily lucid speech in which he put forth the 
Budget position. He appears to be able to go on for — I might almost say — 
hours without any reference to notes, and including all kinds of intricate 
figures. He must indeed have a wonderful memory, and it is a great source of 
satisfaction to us to feel that even the smallest suggestions made in connection 
with the Budget cannot be lost sight of as they will remain always in hia 
memory. (Applause.) 
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Sir, the position as disclosed in the Budget is indeed a grave one, and al- 
though we of course realise that in the interests of the country the Budget must 
be balanced, the proposals put forward by the Finance Member, especially those 
co nne cted with taxes on income, are going to prove a very serious handicap 
to trade and general development. The Honourable Member for Finance 
attributes the deficit of 14J crores to two probable causes — externally, the 
world economic conditions. We all fully concur that the present economic 
conditions have accounted for a very large portion of the deficit. Internally 
he attributes it to political disturbances. Sir, I cannot entirely exonerate 
the Government under this head. There is undoubtedly a considerable feeling 
that if a stronger line had been taken when civil disobedience started, we should 
not have come to the conditions that we have arrived at to-day. 

On the expenditure side we have the amount saved by the Military De- 
partment of 1,75 lakhs, which is certainly satisfactory. We learn that this 
is due to a fall in prices, though we hoped there might also be economies 
due to other retrenchments. But still even a saving due to a fall in prices 
is satisfactory. With regard to the other expenditure, the Finance Member 
announces a Retrenchment Committee. Sir, on reading the speech of the 
Finance Member regarding the Retrenchment Committee I cannot find that 
any mention is made of the appointment of a Member of this House on 
that Committee. I trust this is not intended as a slight to this House. 
We are just as much interested in retrenchment as the other House and I 
Jihink that, if a Retrenchment Committee is formed, a Member of this House — 
"at least one — should most certainly be on the Committee. At the same time 
I am strongly in favour of any Retrenchment Committee being kept as small 
as possible, and so, in order to meet us, it might be necessary to consider 
a reduction of the number of Members from the other House. Having 
referred to that point, Sir, I regret to say that I am not at all sanguine that 
this Retrenchment Committee, if formed, is going to help in any serious 
reduction in the expenditure of the Government. I understand the Finance 
Member in another place said that he is satisfied that all economies are being 
effected and that this Committee is proposed in order to enable the Legislature 
to satisfy itself that further reductions cannot be made. Regarding the appoint- 
ment of a Retrenchment Committee I feel that business men with 
experience of running their own business and having to make a profit or 
eventually close up are the men to criticise the expenses of Government 
Departments and I fear that it will be extremely difficult to secure business 
men who will be able to give up sufficient time to make a success of this 
Retrenchment Committee. It will take months and months of hard work, 
and no man with a business, which nowadays requires 
12 Noon. more than ever his personal attention, will be able 

to give up the time to it. I would rather suggest for the consideration 
of Government that every Government office should be instructed to call 
for proposals of economy from their staffs, down to the clerks and lower 
grades. Suggestions should be called for by the Superintendents in the first 
place and, if of a likely nature, placed before the Head of the Department. 
It is the people actually working in the offices who can most easily see 
where economies can be effected. 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : I heartily agree with that sugges- 

tion. 
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The Honourable Mb. P. H. BROWNE : Thank you. It is being done in 
.some offices, and of course you get all sorts of strange suggestions, but at the 
same time you probably get many good ones. When any good suggestions 
are made, they should be put forward to some central representative of 
Government so that other offices may obtain the information, and the 
economies, if found to be practical, can be generally adopted. I notice that 
the Audit Department of Government costs one crore of rupees. Sir, I 
almost tremble to suggest it, but I think the Audit Department of Govern- 
ment is a cumbersome machine. I cannot help thinking that reorganisation 
is possible. It would take a great deal of investigation and a great deal of 
thought, but instead of the Retrenchment Committee now suggested I 
personally would far rather see a committee of, say, three qualified accoun- 
tants to put up proposals to reorganise the general system of Government 
accounts. They must be good men and they should not be Government 
accountants. I am of opinion that a more efficient and more economical 
system could be devised than the one at present in force and I put that 
proposal to the Finance Member for the consideration of Government. 

I now come to the proposals to meet the deficit of 14 J crores. There 
are heavy increases in the customs schedule, many of which may hit particular 
interests very hard, and there may be special cases where some relief is desir- 
able. The other proposal, taxes on income, is a terribly heavy one. We are 
hearing from various quarters of the serious burden which this taxation will 
place on the community generally. In this connection I see that there was 
a meeting of the European Association held in Calcutta last night. I have 
not had time to consider their suggestions, but I would recommend them 
also to the Finance Member for his consideration. In his speech I notice 
he said that the particular question, whether any alternative methods of 
raising revenue can be devised less hampering to the economic life of the 
country than increased taxes on income, requires very careful consideration ; 
and I am pleased to see that at the conclusion of his speech he says that 
various other methods for raising the money are under consideration. 
Well, Sir, I think every one realised many months ago that there was 
going to be a very heavy deficit, and I should have preferred to learn that, 
in addition to starting to investigate other lines, some other lines had been 
discovered. I find however the plan for new taxation is the simple, one 
and is confined to the headings “ Customs ” and “ Taxes on Income ”, 
which of course are always ready at hand. In the Finance Member’s speech 
he refers to the question of carrying forward losses in connection with the 
payment of income-tax and super-tax. My constituents for many years 
have pressed for this on the ground of equity, and I trust, although the 
Finance Member sounds rather more reluctant in his remarks this year, 
that he is not going to let us down on this point. We do feel, Sir, strongly 
that losses made in one year should be allowed for in the collection of 
income-tax and super-tax in the followingfyear. 

On the question of research I should like to refer to paragraph 73 of the 
Finance Member’s speech. He talks of the possibility of grants for sugar and 
jute. Well, Sir, as far as jute is concerned, it has already been stated in the 
other House that Bengal do not want any provision made for this Jute Com- 
mittee. The question that is worrying Bengal at present is what to do with 
the jute, not how to produce any more, and there is no necessity 
in these stringent times for the Finance Minister to bring forward 
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a subsequent grant to meet the five lakhs cost of the proposed Jute Committee 
in Bengal. I notice that the encouragement of the sugar industry is likely 
to come up for a particular grant. I would suggest that rice, a staple 
product of India, has a stronger claim. There is no doubt that other 
countries are improving their rice production and I am afraid are going ahead 
of India and Burma in the rice trade to a certain extent, and I trust the 
point will not be lost sight of, that research in connection with the produc- 
tion of rice should have every consideration from the Agricultural Research 
Council. 

Now, Sir, the only other point I wish to refer to is the question of the 
ratio. The Finance Minister quite clearly stated that there could be no 
reconsideration of the ratio, and in paragraph 14 he pointed out that 
the present financial position in India is very serious. There is weakened 
confidence in India as a field of investment, both at home and abroad ; 
there is a decline in the price of Indian securities, and there is a steady 
drain of capital away from India. This is causing a fall in the value of 
securities and increased rates for Government loans, and I appeal to all 
of those, Sir, who have pent capital out of this country, possibly in the hope 
of bringing it back at a lower rate of exchange, to bring that capital back at 
once. It is urgently wanted here to assist development and to stabilise 
financial portion which is undoubtedly being steadily weakened by the 
outflow of capital. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri MUHAMMAD DIN (East 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, the Honourable Sir George Schuster is to be 
congratulated on the admirable manner in which he has handled and explained 
the various statistics and on his lucid and clear statement of facts and figures. 
The world-wide trade depression, the abnormal fall in agricultural prices, the 
political situation in India, have had their effect on the financial position and 
the task of the Finance Member has consequently been extremely difficult and 
anxious during the last 12 months. But it is gratifying to note that in spite 
of our financial difficulties, the fundamental position is still sound compared 
with many other countries in the world. I hope that with improvement in 
the political situation, as the result of recent peace agreements, and with 
gradual revival of trade, the tide will turn before long, and the financial position 
will improve. Anyhow a policy of strictest economy will have to be pursued 
for a long time to come to keep the Budget balanced. “ Prosperity’s right 
hand is industry and her left hand is frugality.” I am glad that a Retrench- 
ment Committee has been proposed by the Finance Member, but the Com- 
mittee need not be confined to Members of the Legislative Assembly as pro- 
posed. There are non-official Members in this House whose wider experience 
of'financial concerns will be of immense advantage to the Committee. I would 
suggest that at least two non-ofljcial Members should be elected from the 
Council of State for the Retrenchment Committee. 

Sir, one of the regrettable features of the Budget is the lack of provision 
to help the Indian peasantry. The possibility of a small grant for jute and 
sugar is a negligible factor in a vast country whose economic activity is 
.mainly directed to the production of primary agricultural products. About 
two-thirds of the population of India is employed in agriculture. As a result 
of the great fall in prices of produce, the agriculturists have been reduced to 
great misery. The cost of production exceeds the price to be got for the 
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produce in the market and the zemindars find it most difficult to pay the 
land revenue. One of tljp largest and wealthiest landholders in Northern 
India told me the other day that he had to draw a sum of Rs. 20,000 out of 
his reserve fund to pay the land revenue this year, and that if such conditions 
continue for another two years he will have exhausted all his savings and would 
be obliged to offer his land to Government owing to inability to pay the land 
revenue. In Australia they are taking measures to render financial assistance 
to the wheat growers. Some such agtion should be taken in India to relieve 
the present agricultural distress which if unalleviated would be a source of 
great trouble. Another disquieting feature of the Budget is the borrowing at 
high rates of interest. The ready response met by the last Indian loan in 
England indicates that India is still regarded as a, safe investment. The talk 
of repudiation of India's debts should not frighten our Finance Department. 
The plan of new taxation to meet the deficit appears to be well thought out 
and sound. As regards new sources of revenue I know that in some Indian 
States a system of tobacco monopoly is already in force and they derive a decent 
income from this source. A similar scheme should be introduced in British 
India and the income from this source, which according to a rough estimate 
would amount to half a crore, should be earmarked for starting a scheme for 
the proper organisation of the marketing of agricultural produce and for other 
needs of the peasantry. 


The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, speaking on the Budget, I wish 
to make a personal explanation, that I am not a professional financier, and 
so I cannot really look at the Budget from the angle of vision of financiers, 
which I may say is a bit refracted and rarified. I look at it as an ordinary man 
who knows only that two and two make four. The Budget is no doubt very 
admirably made out and, as has been pointed out, the Finance Member has 
tried to silence the critics by forestalling criticism ; but still, as there arc 
arguments for, there are arguments against, everything, I do not wish to go 
much into the details, as constitutionally we are debarred from having any 
say in the matter of expenses and our position is simply advisory. As such 
we ought to confine ourselves more to matters of policy than to matters of 
detail. I have kept this point in view in dealing with the Budget. 

The first thing that strikes me as very detrimental to the interests of 
India is the currency policy, I mean the contraction of currency. The con- 
traction of currency policy is no doubt justifiable up to a certain limit. Con- 
traction in itself is good when it is utilised to bring down the prices to the level- 
of the other countries which control the commodity, but when the prices are 
falling below the level, then it seems that it should be stopped. And if the 
fall is not checked by this, then inflation should be made. From the statement 
that has been made by the Honourable Sir Arthur Me Watters in the Explana- 
tory Memorandum it appears that the average fall in prices of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Canada, Austria and Japan together comes to 
14* 5 per cent., whereas the fall in India is 18*3 per cent. The figures are 
from January up to October for which figures were available in the statement. 
This shows that there has been more fall in commodity prices in India than in 
other countries. And in the face of the fact (as the Finance Member has 
pointed out in paragraph 103), that India is but a minor factor and its prices 
are subservient to the world prices, or in other words it does not set the pace, 
rather it follows suit, it seems strange that where we ought to be following suit 
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we are leading the way, and not by a small margiif ; but a third more than the 
fall in the rest of the world. Another authority very recently pointed out : 

44 A scarcity in the supply of means of payment should never be allowed to stand 
in the way of the growth of production, even if this should happen to be unusually 
rapid. If means of payment are not supplied to a sufficient extent, and if therefore the 
general level of commodity prices is lowered, the rate of progress unnecessarily 
reduced, and a world-wide economic depression caused, the responsibility must lie in 
the insufficiency of the supply of means of payment.* * 

This is what Gustav Cassel says as recently as the 10th of last month. The 
contraction of currency policy has been followed for a long time. Last year it 
was 10 crores, this year we have gone in for 34 crores. India would have no 
grievance if this were justifiable on the grounds of finance only, but we see that 
it is justifiable only in order to keep up this unnatural 1$. 6d. ratio. It is 
because we cannot issue sterling Bills as we used to do in former times, it is 
because you have got to meet your Home charges and other English expenses 
from sterling borrowings that you have been manipulating the currency here 
to keep up the exchange. The natural result of contraction of currency is to 
appreciate it into other currencies. When you deflate a currency you cause the 
exchange to fall against other countries. Therefore it is more with a view to 
keep up the exchange, that this deflation has been carried out than for any 
•other reason. 

I should like to say a few words about the Ways and Means Budget. The 
general rule in the Ways and Means Budget has been to give wrong figures. 
From the figures of 1929 I find that the estimated figure was 48*1 crores while 
the revised figure was 81-73 crores. In 1930-31 the estimate was 49*35, but 
the actual figure as revised is 80-9. Instances could be multiplied that it is 
the custom, and not the exception, that Ways and Means figures are always 
wrongly given. I would also say that figures of sterling borrowings are never 
correctly given in the Budget. It will be seen from the speech of the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that the sterling borrowing was nearly double in 
the year 1929 as well as in 1930-31 from what was stated before in the Budget. 
We have never been given the correct figures of our requirements, and the 
borrowings too have been rather abnormally large. Our opening balance on 
the 1st of April, 1929, was 9*20 (I am quoting from the Budget) whereas we arc 
closing this year, according to the Budget, with a closing balance of 25*76— 
an increase of 16*56 crores in the cash ?n hand. These are the policies of Govern- 
ment in the Finance Department that have brought distrust in the mind of 
India. India thinks that her interests are not as honestly safeguarded as 
other countries are. With regard to our English balances too the same thing 
has to be said. Although we have not been able to send out remittances from 
India we have met all our home charges from the borrowings in England ; 
very little, if at all, is sent from here. The opening balance there, according 
to the revised estimate, has increased by 1*52 in the space of one year. There 
is another aspect of sterling borrowing on which I wish to say something, and 
that is about the method of borrowing. Sir Arthur Me Watters stated in 
reply to my Resolution that we get an opportunity of scrutinising the Budget 
figures. The Budget figures are never correct, as I have just pointed out ; 
the figures are wrongly given, and still it is said that we have got a right of 
scrutiny. Further, the sterling borrowing has always been hidden from the 
Ways and Means Budget. Out of 112 crores that have been taken in so far, 

I think the prediction has not been for more than about 50 or 60 crores. We 
suffer a great loss by taking sterling loans in view of the fact that we cannot 
charge any income-tax on that. Our interest on rupee loans is subject to 
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income-tax whereas all our expenses in England are beyond it. The English 
Government itself charges income-tax from foreign income, but in India we 
are debarred because we are a subject country. 

I would also point out, Sir, a set of figures which show how far the Reforms 
have been run at a loss ; Reforms have been made a guise to increase our 
expenses normally. I would point out that, in the first place, the Customs 
income was about 10 and odd crores in 1913-14, it went up to 20 • 8 in 1919, 
the year after the war. In the year 1921-22 — the first year of Reforms — our 
income from Customs was 34*41. Now in the Budget figures it is 54*47. 
In other words, there is an increase of 540 per cent, from 1913-14 (the last 
pre-war year) and an increase of GO per cent, from the time that the Reforms 
have been introduced. The incidence of taxation of customs duty was some- 
thing like 8 annas before the war, and at the time of the Reforms it was 
Rs. 1-4-0. Now it falls about Rs. 2-4-0 per capita of the population. We are 
paying for Reforms, so to say, with our blood. 

As regards civil administration — the spending department of Government 
which is the pet-child — this has increased enormously too. We were spend- 
ing 7* 96 in the year 1920, after the war. It increased to 9* 40 with the intro- 
duction of the Reforms in 1921-22 ; and now it stands at 13* 16. In the year 
of grace 1931-32 what do we find in other countries. In England we find that 
the civil administration expenses are going down year by year. In 1923-24 
I find that £317 million were spent on civil administration whereas in the year 
1929-30, for which I was able to get figures, it was £223 million — a reduction 
of about 30 per cent, in the actual expenses. This is the condition of the 
country that has got the administrative responsibility to itself ; but in India 
we find that the inertia of irresponsibility has attacked everybody. The 
contraction that has been going on has gone so far that our income from the 
Currency Department was 3*32 for the year 1921-22. Now on .account of the 
deflation and contraction of currency it is less than 21 per cent, of what it was 
at the introduction of the Reforms ; it is now • 08 crores. What is strange is 
that whereas we are being called on to pay enormous rates of interest— -Gf, 

I find from the Honourable the Finance Member’s Speech, paragraph 27 — that 
our income from the Gold Standard Reserve is going to deteriorate to the 
extent of 54 lakhs. Whereas everywhere we are being asked to pay more, 
when it comes to the question of our own income from investments, our invest- 
ments are so very badly made by those who are responsible for it that it is 
actually falling. And yet it is said that the Finance Department is working 
the Indian Government in the interest of Indians and not in the interest of the 
Britishers. I wish to point out an anomaly. Our export and import trade is 
being killed. Between the years 1925 and 1929 I find that our exports have 
fallen by 63 crores and our imports by 55 crores, a total loss of about 118 
crores. As regards income-tax, here you have a horse that bears the greatest 
burden. It is a beast of burden and you think you can increase its load by any 
amount you like. The income-tax has b«en increased from five to nine pies. 
The Honourable the Finance Minister has taken out from the waste-paper 
basket the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Report and has followed it, with- 
out admitting his indebtedness to it. The nine pies limit was recommended 
by Sir Charles Todhunter’s Committee. They recommended also the fixation 
of the super-tax limit at Rs. 30,000. These two things have been taken out 
from the Taxation Enquiry Committee. But the Government have disregarded 
the verdict of that Committee so far as sugar is concerned. The Taxation 
Enquiry Committee said that the increase of taxation on sugar has shifted the 
burden of taxation from the middle classes to the poor people of the country. 
Therefore they recommended that instead of being increased, it should be 
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decreased. But what advice is to the advantage of the Finance Department & 
always accepted, and when the advice is to reduce the income, it is always dis- 
regarded. As regards income-tax, I wish to say that in the beginning of the* 
year 1921-22, when the Reforms were introduced, the income from income-tax 
was 18* 74 crorcs, with the rate ranging from 5 pies to 16 pies in the rupee and 
4 annas as the maximum of super-tax. The trade has so far deteriorated and 
been ruined that with 9 pies as the lower limit and 26 pies as the higher limit,, 
and with the super-tax raised to 6 annas and 3 pies, still we do not hope to* 
have the same income as we had in 1921-22. Our rates of income-tax and the 
general incidence of taxation have gone up by nearly 65 per cent, and yet 
our income is less than what it was in 1921-22. This shows how far our trade 
has suffered. We are being ruined. Agriculture, which is the main source of 
income of the whole of the country, is deteriorating. The condition in the 
villages is really miserable. Still the Government has got the hardihood, I 
should say, to impose additional taxation. The real remedy does not lie in 
small retrenchments. The policy must be changed. The policy of the English 
Government in India — what they call in economics as increasing the standard 
of living — that has been responsible for all our ills. The Indians have not 
got the income of the European countries to afford to spend the same amount. 
Ours is a poor country, and our show should be run according to our income and 
not according to the income of other countries. This is the basic mistake that 
was made by the Government and the country. Not only the Government 
but our Legislatures also are responsible for this. They increased the rates of 
pay everywhere and they have followed the precedent of the Western countries 
without regard to our income. It is here that the initial mistake was made. 
Indian expenses must be brought down to the level of India's income, and no 
amount of retrenchment will effect this unless you change the real policy. 

Now, Sir, I wish to say a few words about the Army. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. I hope the 
Honourable Member will be able to conclude his remarks shortly. I would 
point out that, though a self-confessed layman, he has considerably exceeded 
the time occupied hitherto by any other Member. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
I would take only two minutes, Sir. 

About the Army I wish to say only one word to the great credit of the 
Government of India when it was irresponsible to the Legislature. I would 
read out the despatch. I have got to say nothing more. The despatch in 
question is dated 8th February, 1878, and it lays down that the Army charges 
should not be decided : 

u . u B / rules of arithmetic but df i broad and statesmanlike lines of public policy 

which shall fairly adjust the claims of England to the capacity of India, /To that the 
people of India should not have reason to feel that they were being treated bv Great 
Britain with want of justice or generosity.” J 

That is the spirit which ought to actuate the English War Office in its d-rF - g 
with capitation and transportation charges. The introduction of the short 
service system has done much to increase the cost of the Army in India. 

Tms Honourable Sib MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, even the most stalwart opponent of thia 
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Budget cannot help offering deep sympathy to Sir George Schuster in the diffi- 
cult and unenviable position in which he has been placed this year. A Budget 
which shows a loss of over 13 J crores in the current year and a prospective 
deficit of 18 crores cannot be contemplated with equanimity. In a speech of 
great lucidity the Finance Member has fully explained the genesis or the main 
causes which have led during the last 12 months to this great deterioration in 
the revenues of the Government of India. With regard to that genesis I fully 
concur. It has been partially due to world causes and the heavy fall in prices 
and partially due to the fall in the purchasing power of the country and in a 
great measure due to the civil disobedience movement which has worked ruin- 
ation and brought disaster and distress to this country. 

The Honourable Nawab Khwa.ta HABIBULLAH (Bengal : Nomi- 
nated Non-Official) : That has ceased to exist now. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : Happily, that has 
now ceased and we shall therefore not cry over the split milk. We shall now 
try to consider what is the best method of rehabilitating our resources and 
bringing a proper equilibrium in this year’s financial statement. I am very 
pleased that in a year of such distress — I may say this is an absolutely unprece- 
dented year — the Government of India have shown their earnestness and their 
sincerity by making efforts to reduce the expenditure of the Government of 
India. Had it not been for this action I should have felt very little sympathy for 
the proposals of the Government of India this year. But fortunately they have 
started the year with praiseworthy efforts towards economy, a reduction 
in expenditure to the tune of 273 lakhs, of which nearly 175 lakhs have been 
in the direction of the reduction of military expenditure. Year after year 
I have heard it announced in this Council' of State by the Commander-in- 
Chief that it was impossible to reduce any further the military expenditure. 
In 1928 a stabilised budget of military expenditure to the tune of 55 crores 
annually was settled for a period of four years. Last year, which was a very 
lean year, when this Council pressed for the reduction of expenditure, His 
Excellency Sir William Birdwood stated that it was not possible but this 
year it is a matter for gratification that even such an obdurate Department as 
the Military Department has come to realise the difficulties under which we 
are suffering, and has shown its earnestness in the matter by making a subs- 
tantial reduction. Our thanks are due to His Excellency the Commander - 
in-Chief . I do hope, Sir, that military expenditure will eventually be reduced 
to 50 crores, a figure which was settled and vigorously recommended by the 
Inchcape Committee. That Committee in 1920 insisted on military expendi- 
ture being reduced to 50 crores of rupees. I have heard a great deal said in 
this Council against effecting such drastic reduction, but I feel certain that if a 
little more earnestness is put into their efforts by the Military Department, 
and tactful pressure is also put upon them by Sir George Schuster, that De- 
partment will eventually como down to the figure of the Inchcape Committee 
with the continuous and steady fall in the price of foodstuffs and military 
equipments. • 

Another matter of satisfaction is that Sir George Schuster has earnestly 
cut down the civil expenditure to the tune of 98 lakhs of rupees. I must 
with gratitude acknowledge his action in this direction. At the same time 
I must state that I am not quite satisfied with the volume of reduction. The 
pruning knife ought to have been applied more ruthlessly in many civil de- 
partments of Government, and if the statement made by my Honourable 
friend Mr. Browne this morning that the Finance Member in the other House 
has stated that it is impossible to make further economies is true, then I 
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must state that I am terribly disappointed. I think that in the matter of a 
cut in salaries, which he explained with much care and clarity, his remarks 
are open to some criticism. Sir George Schuster lias stated that it is not 
possible to make any further cuts in the salaries of employees in civil depart- 
ments in a great hurry. He has pointed out also that the total expenditure 
under this head, both provincial and central, is 57 crores, of which only 16 
crores is the expenditure incurred by the Government of India, and even if 
it is possible to make a 10 per cent, cut throughout the Government of India 
and the provinces it would only yield a saving of 160 lakhs and he thinks that 
that will not make a revolutionary change in the finances of Government. 

I am of opinion that it is not the small amount of money but the policy under- 
lying such action which is of consequence. It would be a great incentive and 
help to others if the Government of India took a lead in the matter and cour- 
ageously went in for a policy of 10 per cent, reduction throughout the entire 
cadre of the services. It would be a good lead to business people generally to 
carry out a similar reduction in wages. I think the salvation of this country 
depends only on scrupulous economy and reduction in the wages in this 
country. Considering that the prices of commodities have considerably fallen 
and considering all the other economic factors, I think it is now necessary for 
India to go in boldly for a policy of wholesale retrenchment. In this con- 
nection, Sir George Schuster has referred to the proposed appointment of the 
Retrenchment Committee. Personally I feel that very little good will result 
from the work of this Committee. I must ask Sir George Schuster : Is a 
Retrenchment Committee absolutely necessary ? Did we not have a Retrench- 
ment Committee presided over by one of the most able of businessmen, Lord 
Inchcape, and otherwise composed of the very best men ? Their report was 
published in 1923. May I ask, Sir, has the Government of India carried out 
all the recommendations made in that report ? Not a bit of it. The Govern- 
ment of India have still before them a most careful and able report of that 
Retrenchment Committee, which went into every department of civil and 
military expenditure and made several cogent and substantial recommenda- 
tions. Those recommendations have not been carried out as yet. If the 
object of this proposed Retrenchment Committee is to placate the Legislative 
Assembly and reconcile them to the imposition of new heavy taxation it is 
another matter. 

(At this stage the Honourable the President vacated the Chair, which was 
taken by the Honourable Mr. K. B. Harper.) 

But if the real aim and object of the Government of India is 1° 
obtain substantial help and assistance from this new Committee, I am 
constrained to state that the Government of India will be terribly disap- 
pointed. Another danger, which has not been probably realised by the 
Finance Member, is this. There may be the trouble of overlapping re- 
commendations, or recommendations may be made which may conflict 
with those previously made. I therefore think, Sir, it is not advisable 
to appoint a Retrenchment Comnfcittee. I am also not satisfied about the 
proposed constitution of that Committee. My friend Mr. Browne has 
only inadequately referred to that and he has insisted that there should be 
one Member of this Council on it. I shall not dilate on that point at any 
length. I have no desire to be a member of that Committee, but at the same 
time I must state that the Government of India during the last five years 
have consistently ignored the Council of State, and I can cite instance after 
instance in which this Council, which has always lent support to Government 
and which has been its main prop has been ignored in the past, and as long as 
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I maintain my seat in this Council I shall always fight for the dignity, the 
traditions and the premier position of this House for the consideration of 
Government. Sir, another matter is, as I understand the present composi- 
tion of the Assembly— they are very estimable men, I speak without any 
disparagement of the great men there — but most of them are not business 
nien and they are hardly likely to help in the solution of these important 
retrenchment problems. 

Sir, as regards the general nature of the proposed taxation, I must confess 
that it is a very very difficult proposition, and yet I must ficknowledge the 
great ability and the vision and foresight with which Sir George Schuster 
has performed his duty. T would acknowledge readily that the measure of 
taxation is evenly distributed. It is not applied to one class or one race of 
people. It is administered with evenness of justice and with a great measure 
of forethought. But I must at the same time state that some of the taxes 
which have been sought to be imposed are likely to cause a great deal of hard- 
ship, and if I give my support to the Finance Bill which will come on shortly 
for discussion, I will do so because I feel that we are passing through most 
terrible times and that this heavy deficit has not been the seeking of the 
Government of India ; it has been brought about by various factors and 
causes which* they could not have contemplated or foreseen, and that it is 
the patriotic duty of every loyal citizen to support the Government in this 
state of trial and difficulty. It is that conviction alone, Sir, that will enable 
me to give my support to this high and oppressive taxation this year. 

I have no time at my disposal to deal critically with many forms of 
additional taxation, but I congratulate Sir George Schuster on having increased 
the general revenue customs duties under certain heads from 15 to 20 per cent. 
I have been fighting for many years in this Council that the proper and surest 
way of obtaining revenue for the Government of India is by the enhancement 
of customs duties. Indirect taxation is relatively very lightly felt, whatever 
may be the volume of taxation, and in India the general level of revenue duties 
is distinctly low. If you compared the customs duties in India with other 
countries of Europe, Tndia will compare most favourably, and I am therefore 
glad that the enhancement has now been recommended. However, I must 
declare my disappointment and regret that the duty on kerosene oil has been 
enhanced. Last year that duty was heavily raised. This year for the second 
time within a period of 12 months that duty is seriously raised. Very few 
people know — not of the great towns, but of the distant villages — how in 
millions and millions of hamlets the daily worker retires in the dull evening 
of his life with a dim chirag burning in his house, which gives him very poor 
consolation. I therefore do request my friend Sir George Schuster that if 
he can get that revenue elsewhere, he should do his very best to remove the 
additional taxation on kerosene oil and replace it by some other less oppressive 
form of taxation. In this connection I may also state that Sir George Schuster 
lias readily admitted that some of this new taxation must permanently 
continue unless it is substituted by other forms of taxation. 1 may inform 
him at once that for this purpose the Taxation Inquiry Committee was 
appointed long ago in 1924 and they have* suggested numerous methods of 
evenly distributed systems of taxation. The Government of India have shelved 
the report of the Taxation Inquiry Committee. It was not even allowed to 
he discussed in this House and the Government of India have failed to adopt 
any measures in connection with the numerous recommendations of that body 
which would help to distribute the present taxation more evenly and 
equitably and which would reduce the severity of the existing forms of taxa- 
tion. I do hope that an early opportunity will be taken by Government to 
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go into this matter. My friend in his speech has also indicated that an inquiry 
will be made in the matter of tobacco, in the matter of matches and in the 
matter of death duties. I do not think for a moment that this country will 
ever agree to the imposition of death duties ; it would cause a revolution in 
the ordinary joint coparcenary life of Hindus in this country. I do not 
propose to refer to that matter at present. But as regards tobacco, matches 
and other sources of revenue, I think there will be a great scope for Govern- 
ment to move in those directions. As regards the sugar duties, I understood 
there was some opposition here, but I am convinced that this is not going to affect 
seriously the interests of even the poorer classes. There has been this year 
an abundant sugar crop in Java. The price of sugar has this year come down, 
and further it will be absolutely necessary to give some measure of protection 
to our struggling sugar industry. I therefore entirely support my friend Sir 
Geor ge Schuster’s recommendation in this connection. 

I shall only refer now to one other matter as I have no time to go into other 
questions, and that is the question of income-tax and the carrying forward 
of previous year’s losses. As regards the income-tax, the general revenue 
is to be freshly augmented to the extent of 5 crores. In the last few years, 
both income-tax and super-tax have grown tremendously and beyond the 
capacity to bear them, both in this country and in England. The proposed 
rate of taxation will very nearly reach the extent and severity of British 
taxation. I quite agree with the remarks made by Mr. Browne and one or 
two other Honourable Members that the Government will ultimately be con- 
fronted with the law of perishing returns. That is a position which must 
ultimately arrive and which the Government could not possibly avoid. Even 
last year there was a deficit of over Rs. 2 crores ; Government collected Rs. 2 
crores less than they expected to recover, and I shall be very gratified and I 
will congratulate my Honourable friend Sir George Schuster if he will be in a 
position to collect that colossal amount. All the same I entertain serious 
misgivings. But if I give my support and sanction to that measure of heavy 
additional taxation it is on account of the distinct assurance 
l p.m. given by Sir George Schuster in his speech that it need not 
be necessarily permanent, and he will endeavour to make the 
burden less oppressive before long. However, I must point out that it will 
not be possible for him to collect the revenue ; it will handicap all trades and 
industries in this country, it will handicap all business houses, etc. 

(At this stage the Honourable Mr. K. B. Harper vacated the Chair, which 
was resumed by the Honourable the President.) 

As regards the carrying forward of losses, I am very sorry to note that my 
friend Sir George Schuster has adopted a somewhat disappointing attitude 
this year. Probably this colossal loss of this year has damped his ardour, 
and he has imposed two conditions : One is that subject to the revenue 
forthcoming the proposition may be entertained and the other is that he has 
invited an expression of public ^pinion on the matter. As regards the first 
condition I am prepared to accept it, because nobody would think of asking 
that the loss should be allowed to be carried forward in a year like this. Ho 
has also stated that if Government go in for redressing three or four years’ 
losses it will amount to a huge loss of revenue. T urge that is not the way 
of viewing a question like that. If justice demands, if the principle is right 
that the previous year's losses must be taken into consideration, no amount 
of loss in the fiscal revenue, no amount of deficit ought to prevent Government 
from meting out justice to a class of people who are the principal pillars 
of support to this country. My friend Sir George Schuster said he will consult 
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-the country. There is no such necessity to consult the country. The country 
has been consulted, and has given its definite opinion. I would like to refer 
to a passage from the Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee. It 
seems to them that the substantial justice of the claim to be permitted to 
set off cannot be denied. But they recognise the necessity, in Indian condi- 
tions, for a strict limitation of the concession and for hedging it round with 
conditions. Their proposal is that a loss sustained in any one year should be 
allowed to be set-off against the profits in the next subsequent year only 
subject to the condition that any assessce who claims to have made loss must 
prove the fact by producing accounts as soon as possible after the close of the 
year in which the loss has occurred. That is the situation, every country 
in the world has recognised this just and equitable principle — England has 
recognised it — and I do hope that when the economic position improves in 
this country, my friend Sir George Schuster will see his way to do this bare 
act of justice. 

I have concluded now, Sir. All I desire to say, Sir, is that despite a great 
many disappointments I have nothing but admiration for this Budget, for 
the manner in which the duties have been fairly and evenly laid. We must 
all make a sacrifice, bear, suffer, and carry the burden, and as far as I am 
concerned, in these difficult times, I am prepared to carry a share of that 
burden on my shoulders, and I hope this Council as business people and 
practical men will not give any serious opposition to the Finance Bill. 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA ( Bombay : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, after a brief spell of prosperity for four years Indian finances 
have again been overtaken by a heavy deficit of 13 crores. But, Sir, I would 
ask Honourable Members, especially those who are new to this House, to 
remember that only 8 years ago there was a colossal deficit of something like 
99 1 crores, chiefly in consequence of the aftermath of the War. But such 
was the elasticity of the Government of India as far as its resources then went 
that even that deficit they were able to meet. And I am quite sure that as 
far as the present deficit is concerned means will be soon found whereby the 
Budget may be balanced in the future. It should be remembered that de- 
ficits more or less have been the characteristic of Indian finance — not to-day, 
not yesterday, but for the last 50 years ! Somehow or other it seems that 
Dame Fortune, a fickle goddess as you know, has been unfavourable to the 
Government of India, so far as her finances are concerned. The number 
of years during which we have had some surplus are few, but the number of 
years of deficits have been many. There was a time, in olden times, when 
there was dimunition of opium and revenue receipts ; at another time there 
was war, pestilence and famine, disturbing the balance and bringing in deficit ; 
another time it happened that low exchange and expeditions to the frontier 
proved more or less burdensome and even abortive, and even at a later 
date there was the dismal dirge of “ Gamble in rain ”. Thus things 
have been going on for the last 50 years in matters of finance. And, so far 
as my knowledge of Indian financial bi«tory extends, 1 am not at all sur- 
prised at our present deficit, having regard to two broad facts which have 
been brought out by the Honourable the Finance Member in his speech, 
namely, the great unprecedented fall in the price of commodities all the world 
over ; and, secondly, and chiefly, the disturbance and commotion in this 
country itself which has contributed to the loss of revenue from which it 
has suffered. That being so, I hope that every Member who has read the 
speech of the Honourable the Finance Member carefully would congratulate 
him on the very sagacious and prudent way in which he has presented the 
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Budget. It may be that critics may criticise his speech. There are critics 
and critics ; there are critics who are constructive and there are critics who 
are destructive. In my experience, I have found that there is more of des- 
tructive criticism than of constructive criticism in the Legislatures. Indeed, 
the former is more the rule than anything else. But hearty co-operation 
and suggestions of a really sound and practical character for improving the 
financial position are, I regret to say, absent. That, I consider, is really a 
great deficiency on the part bf all those who take a share in the discussion of 
many a topic in the Legislature. The fact is this : that as far as finances are 
concerned there are hardly Indian Members enough, well informed and grounded 
in the first principles of finance in either House to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment. The primary requisite for them is to know the history of finances of 
this country for a pretty long period, if they are to speak and criticise usefully 
the finances of a particular year. This lack of grounding is a great drawback. 
However, Sir, people are, of course, growing more democratic but haidly 
in the right spirit. Whether democracy will ever bring in a better situation 
of Indian finances than that which has prevailed in the time of autocratic 
Government is a question which, to my mind at least, is problematical. More 
and more expenditure will bo the future of that democracy. It will in my 
opinion lead to larger or gaping deficits. However, leaving alone that 
question, I come to the subject proper of this Budget. Of course, it is a 
Budget of deficit. But the Finance Member has ably shown how in the future 
reasonable additional revenue should be found to stem the tide of deficits. 
Our resources presently being very inelastic, he has shown the way whereby 
in the future we may have larger resources to meet the larger demands which 
will undoubtedly arise. If you attentively read paragraph 60 and onward 
of his speech, you will be able to see through and through that this Budget 
is not only a Budget for the current year, but it is a Budget in which there 
are prospective changes proposed which are certain to prove helpful and 
useful to his successors in the Department of Finance. We must considerably 
improve the sources of our finances and I heartily congratulate the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster on his courage in showing the ways and means to achieve 
that object. The condition now prevailing cannot be changed at once. 
But if we go on patiently supplementing such resources and if we heartily 
co-operate with the Government of India and persistently make efforts to 
put Indian finances on a broader and sounder footing, then I think the 
days of deficits in the future will be rare. 

Now, Sir, there are two changes in taxation. They are with regard to 
the customs duty and the income-tax. I take the income-tax first. Very 
many gentlemen here, including my friends the Honourable Mr. Mehta and 
the Honourable Mr. Browne, have already referred to the very great burden 
of taxation that is being imposed upon commerce and industries by the pro- 
posed enhanced income-tax. I admit that it is a great hardship ; but it can- 
not be helped. Very many people say that the Government of India, by this 
change, and by increasing the yield of the income-tax on all sides, are killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. That is to say, commerce and industry 
bring all the wealth from which income-tax is obtained. If the Government 
want to kill that goose, what will happen ? Well, Sir, I hesitate not to say 
that the Government will do well to refrain from killing this golden goose. 
Let them follow the sound advice and suggestions offered so that the Finance 
Member may be able to fatten the goose so that it may lay a larger number 
of golden eggs I admit that as far as the small income-tax payers are 
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concerned, it will be a great hardship on them, and I do appeal to the Finance 
Minister and say that as far as incomes from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000 are con- 
cerned, the proposed increase of 4 pies which is equivalent to 80 per cent., 
should be greatly reduced. It is too much for people getting Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 
a month, with the cost of living still sufficiently high to maintain themselves. 
I do hope that the Finance Minister may be able to see his way to reconsider 
that part of the taxation. As regards the other taxes, the Finance Minister 
has himself adopted the old but most sound principle of taxation of Adam 
Smith, “ tax according to the ability of the tax-payer Sir George has 
followed it. The average of the whole system of the proposed increase as to 
the higher grades no doubt is 2 or 3 or 5 pies. There is no need to disturb it. 
] do admit that there is a hardship, but of course, at certain times, sacrifices 
have to be made ; and this is a time when we must make sacrifices if we are 
to improve our financial position in the future. 

Then, Sir, coming to the method of meeting the deficit. Retrenchment 
Committees are very good in their own way. But my experience of these 
Retrenchment Committees which have been appointed now and again by 
the Government of India for the last 50 years is that they are more or less 
fruitless. They do next to nothing. The Elliott Committee, the Incheape 
Committee and half a dozen other Committees have been appointed in the 
past. What solid achievement has resulted ? The Retrenchment Com- 
mittees propose and the Government disposes. Then 1 is a kind of Sisyphean 
labour going on for the last 50 years. Retrenchments may be made to-day ; 
perhaps economies may be made for another year or two ; but 1 hereafter 
expenditure grows, aye, at a faster speed to neutralise the economics ! 
What are we to do ? Therefore it is of no use complaining about this con- 
stantly growing expenditure. There was a critical* time when the Elliott Com- 
mittee was appointed. It toured the whole country from place to place.... 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : What 
year ? 

The Honourable Str DTNSHAW WACHA : I think it must be in 1880 
or 1881. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
Prehistoric times. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir DINSHAW WACHA : Aye, Imt don’t laugh. 
You people may laugh, but the man who laughs last laughs best. The Elliott 
Committee went about and they did make retrenchments of a sort but with 
no permanent results. The Incheape Committee also made retrenchments. 
What is the result to-day ? That is not “ prehistoric”, is it ? There- 
fore, I say that Retrenchment Committees may do something, but not much, 
Particularly with regard to military expenditure. Now, I must say without 
bf“ : ng deemed egotistic, that I was the first 411 1885, when the iirst Con- 
gress was held in Bombay, to speak elaborately on this question of the then 
existing large military expenditure. I pointed out that the whole root 
cause of the large military expenditure in India was the vicious and ruinous 
amalgamation scheme of 1859. This amalgamation scheme was instituted 
for the purpose of amalgamating the Queen’s troops and the Indian troops. 
In 1859 many of the experts in the Houses of Parliament vigorously protested 
against that scheme as most burdensome for India but to no purpose. The 
-Act was passed and is still in force, and it is this Act which is working so much 
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against us as far as the military expenditure is concerned. Those who have 
read the old report of the Indian Finance Committee which sat from 1873 to 
1874 and learned therefrom what Professor Fawcett said in the House of 
Commons is true oven to-day. He asserted that it is a partnership between 
England and India. India is poor. England is rich. But by a curious irony of 
fate the two partners are made to share all the expenses. Parliament decreed, 
namely, that India and England should bear all the expenses arising from the 
amalgamation scheme. Fawcett said : — Suppose there was a gentleman very 
rich, who kept the house, and took in a partner whoso income was negligible- 
nothing to compare with that of the rich man. Suppose that the joint ex- 
penditure incurred came to £1,000. The rich partner could afford to pay 
his £500, but the poor partner could not afford to pay even £50 ; and yet the 
apparent inequality is allowed to continue to this day. That is the position of 
India. This amalgamation scheme, this mischievous scheme, is the root 
cause of all this onerous military expenditure, and unless the amalgamation 
scheme is repealed or modified no improvement need ever be expected. The 
Government of India have themselves appealed times out of number to the 
Government at home, say, from the time of Lord Ripon, but to no purpose ! 
The Government of India is absolutely helpless. More than half a dozen Com- 
mittees of the India Office were appointed from time to time. On one of 
these Committees, Lord Northbrooke, a Viceroy, who had great experience of 
the burdensome character of the military expenditure, presided. What was 
the result ? The War Office fought and fought and every time a Committee 
was appointed the War Office was triumphant ! It has triumphed for the 
last 100 years and it will go]on triumphing and foisting an inequitable burden 
on India unless you have got the strength to get this amalgamation Act 
repealed or modified. Last time, when I brought a Resolution in this Council 
in 1925 on this question of repeal, I spoke at great length on this subject, and 
my friend, the late Lord Rawlinson, turned it down for certain reasons which 
I could not controvert. He asked me afterwards to meet him in order to 
explain that he could do nothing, and that he was helpless. He said he was 
bound down by that Act. They could do many things if the amalgamation 
scheme was repealed and a modified scheme suitable to the present conditions 
of India was adopted. Since then I have despaired of any material reduction, 
at any rate so long as the War Office is allowed to continue its rapacity. 
The Government of India are powerless before that oligarchy. There are 
the records of the Government of India, and their despatches to the Secre- 
tary of State on the subject which those who run could read. They have 
persistently insisted on this expenditure being reduced, but it cannot be re- 
duced. They are all helpless. It is the War Office which is the dominating 
factor. That is the reason why this military expenditure is so great. 

Having said so much about this burning topic I now come to the customs 
duty. So long as customs duties are raised for revenue purposes they are all 
right. Nobody can complain. But since India has got what is called “ fiscal 
autonomy”, owing to the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission, what 
has happened ? They are all crying aloud for protection, protection for 
everything, protection for cotton, protection for steel, protection even for 
gold thread and so on !! But nobody seems to understand, not even the Tariff 
Board, what are the many unseen evil consequences of protection at present 
and in the future. These high tariffs and protective duties are mischievous 
and are an unbearable burden on any society. A great Professor, Professor 
Taussig, a distinguished economist, has said, by all means have reasonable 
tariffs and protective duties for infant industries , to support them in their initial 
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stages. But having supported them for five or ten or fifteen years, when 
they are able to stand on their own legs without state crutches, such protec- 
tive duties should cease. What is presently happening is that we are con- 
tinuing protection on certain industries when none should be allowed. All 
protective duties have a tendency to become in time monopolies , and you know 
what monopolies are. They mean putting money into the pockets of the 
powerful who are for their own class interests. The Government of India 
is not supposed to support any class interests ; all interests are equal. If 
that be the case then .all these protective duties should go. Instead more 
and more protection is being given. Where it used to be 5 per cent., it is now 
10, 15 or 20 and 30. You may say what you like about other countries being 
protectionists of which the United States is the chief. But even the United 
States, a powerful and rich country, is grievously suffering from the effects of 
a high protective tariff. There arc many now in the American Senate and 
House of Representatives who are protesting against high protective duties. 
Therefore, I say that protection in the long run is always mischievous and 
most prejudicial to the interests of the ultimate consumer. And who is the 
final consumer ? It is the masses, the poor who live from hand to mouth. 
Those are the people who suffer. In the long run, it may be in 50 or it may 
be in 100 years, the evil consequences of such duties will be realised in order 
to be universally condemned. Please remember that Nemesis will overtake 
such protection at last. Revolutions are taking place to-day in Russia and 
elsewhere — revolutions of the oppressed and tariff-ridden masses against cen- 
turies of mischievous exploitation. I believe that Honourable Members will 
have cause to remember what I now say. There is a little parody on this craze 
of protection. “ From Himalayas* icy mountains to Comorin’s coral strand ”, 
they cry “ protection, protection, protection ”, till every village and hamlet 
and laluqa cries “ protection ”. Very well, if India wants to be protected 
in that way, by all means have it. But that will never bring prosperity. 
But be sure that in the long run India will be ruined. You will remember my 
words. I may die to-morrow, but what I say to you is the truth. I am a 
convinced free-trader. 1 have said and do* not hesitate to say that if the 
India of the future is to be prosperous it is better to make it a free trading 
country as it once was for some years after Lord Cromer had established 
it. India prospered and prospered magnificently during that period. I 
believe that if the future Government of India worked on those lines, standing 
for free trade and the open door for everybody to come in, India will gain 
strength enough to fight the world and to build up her own prosperity on a 
permanent basis. It is the only economic solution. It is of no use indulging 
in denunciation and destructive criticism. What is wanted to-day is hearty 
co-operation with prudent statesmanship. Co-operation will work a miracle; 
destructive criticism only leads to nothing. So far I can see here very 
little of constructive criticism. Nothing practical has been suggested which 
will induce the Finance Minister to alter his Budget \ I doubt it. It may be 
that it is thrown out in the other place. But that will not improve the financial 
position at all. Let us therefore put our heads together and see how far we 
may improve the Budget if not for this year, say, for the next. We are supplied 
with a most useful memorandum prepared by Sir W. Layton whict the Round 
Table Conference Committee on finance would do wisely and well to utilise 
for the purpose. Of course, there are certain suggestions which, I fear, are 
not practical. 

To conclude. I think, Sir, that Sir George Schuster has done a real service 
to India by preparing the road to future improvement. Honourable Mem- 
bers, I take it, have carefully studied also his monograph on the silver duty. 
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'They would, I feel sure, approve of the policy the Government have hitherto 
pursued in regard to it. There are people in the United States who want to 
put money into their own pockets and let all the rest starve. That is not the 

? olicy of the Government of India who look to the interests of the masses. 

must congratulate Sir George Schuster on the courage he has displayed in 
denouncing the United States and for the sound policy he has laid down 
in that monograph. I think, Sir, that every Honourable Member of this 
House will eventually congratulate Sir George Schuster on the very able 
and sagacious financial statement he has framed. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I shall not take much time. I con- 
gratulate the Finance Member on the excellent exposition of the Central 
Government’s Budget which he^presented to both the Houses the other day. 
I cannot but agree with him as to the causes of the present depression in trade. 
He has rightly mentioned that internal trade has suffered on account of political 
disturbances. Anyhow it is permissible to hope that better times are ahead 
of us and that the prosperity of India will steadily increase. There are how- 
ever one or two things which I do not agree with in the Budget proposals. 
As regards the increase in income-tax, that will badly hit the petty traders, 
and it will also affect the middle classes. Then, Sir, take the case of people 
who are getting their income from landed properties and some trade. They 
are paying taxes on their properties, and they have to pay also income-tax 
on the rentals received. We do not know what to do, but still the Finance 
Member comes hero and says, “ We are going to raise the income-tax of people 
getting Rs. 10,000 and lower ”. So far as the super-tax is concerned, I do 
not object to it, and I know that it will affect people who are drawing large 
salaries ; and they will be able to contribute without much difficulty. The 
other question on which I agree with my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy is about the tax on kerosene. This will affect the poor classes. I 
wish very much that at this time Government should not in any way hurt 
the feelings of the poorer classes. It is necessary for every small cottage and 
every small house to have kerosene every day and I hope that those poor men 
will not feel that just on the eve of the great reform that we are going to 
have they have to be taxed a little more. I hope the Finance Member will 
be .able to find some means to adjust this. 

Then, Sir, coming to the question of retrenchment, I entirely agree 
with the various speakers that it would come to nothing. I have had the 
experience of working on such committees — not in any central committee but 
in a smaller sphere — and I found that nothing could be done really. It 
will take a good deal of the time of the members, to retrench. They have got 
to study and prepare, but nothing will come out in the end. Therefore I would 
only say that Government wftl not be wise in asking this Council and the 
Assembly to elect members to the Retrenchment Committee. After all, 
they may not have time ; you must have business men with a good deal of 
experience, but even then I fear that it will not be possible to do anything 
in the direction of economy. Let Government have a conference of provincial 
Finance Members and consider the abolition of certain appointments. Those 
things may be done. So far as the proposed Retrenchment Committee is 
concerned, I think nothing will come out in that direction. 

Sir, coming to the military expenditure, I do not think I will be able 
to add anything more to what our revered friend Sir Dinshaw Wacha has 
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said. Therefore it would be impertinent on my part to say anything, except 
that I know that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief is doing a great 
deal in that direction, but we only hope that he will do something more 
in the way of retrenching the expenditure. I have been hearing this question 
of military expenditure since my school days, and I do not know when this 
will he solved, but I hope the time is not far away. As I said, it will be 
highly impertinent to talk on this very old question — it will not be proper 
for me to go into it as I feel I am not competent to do so. 

There is another matter to which I have to refer. Coming from the 
Presidency I represent, it is my duty to bring up the question of salt manu- 
facture in Madras. Those unfortunate men who manufacture salt have not 
the privileges and conveniences which the other agriculturists get in the way 
of advances from Government during bad years. For the last three years the 
manufacture of salt has been very poor. Many salt pan owners have not 
been able to repay the loans taken and they cannot even carry out the little 
improvements that are necessary ; and I am sorry to say that under the Salt 
Act if they do not manufacture for two years, their pans would be resumed by 
Government without payment of compensation. I am glad to say that I 
had an interview with the Central Board of Revenue the other day and they 
have passed certain orders recently cancelling the resumption by the authorities 
in Madras. That is a matter, Sir, in which I would like the Finance Member 
to interest himself, in order to improve the lot of these poor salt manufacturers 
in the Presidency of Madras, which I have the honour to represent in this 
Council. 

I have nothing more to say except to congratulate the Honourable the 
Finance Member on the Budget in difficult times. I hope that very soon 
the heads of departments will be able to retrench effectively in their various 
departments. I do not believe in cutting the pay of these high officers. 
Already they are going to pay by way of income and super-tax. In that 
way we shali be able to get something, but I do not think we will get much 
from business men, even though they may have a successful year. 

The Council then adjourned for Lunch till Twenty-five Minutes to Three 
of the Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-five Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, I regret to say 
at the outset of my speech that the current year’s Budget is the gloomiest 
since 1921-22. We find deficits everywhere. There is a deficit in the Central 
Government, there are deficits in the provinces, there are deficits everywhere ; 
and future prospects are even more gloomy. We hear, Sir, that we are getting 
Reforms in the very near future that would result in increase of expenditure, 
for there are to be some new provinces, with new establishments, and the 
provincial Councils are to be increased in size. When we find, Sir, that a 
further taxation amounting to 14 crores 82 lakhs is proposed to balance the 
current Budget, the introduction of the Reforms is likely to necessitate more 
taxation. But, Sir, taxation is supposed to be usually meant for constructive 
work and for the benefit of the country. Here, even taxes which were imposed 
on us after the Reforms of 1919, were not beneficially employed. 
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Sir Walter Layton estimated that about 40 to 50 crores will be required' 
for the expansion of the functions of the Government, in the coming consti- 
tutional changes. These 40 to 50 crores were to be obtained by increase of 
taxation, till 1940. He further suggested that by taxing incomes from foreign 
sources, by lowering the exemption limit, and steepening up the gradation, 
the Government could get 4 crores ; provincial surcharges on income-tax 
would further yield 2J crores, and at the end of 10 years, 2 crores. Now, 
Sir, this estimate was considered by the Government of India Despatch as 
optimistic, and yet the Honourable the Finance Member offers to raise 5 
crores 7 lakhs from income-tax in 1931-32, and not in 1940 as was suggested 
by Sir Walter Layton. Besides all that, Sir, the Finance Member has still 
taxation on foreign incomes in reserve. 

Again, Sir, Sir Walter Layton recommended, that the custom duty on liquor 
should be reduced to the standard rate of luxury goods, i.e., 30 per cent. ; 
also that the provinces should be given the right of imposing further duties 
on foreign liquor in the form of excise. Although, Sir, as an orthodox Muslim 
I should welcome the prohibitive duties in order to make India dry, yet, as 
there are lots of other people besides me, and as revenue is a matter which has 
a future as well as a present, I suppose, undue straining would hardly be ad- 
vantageous to us in the end. But, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member 
exhausts this source by increasing the duty on beer by 60 per cent, and oil 
wine and spirits by 30 to 40 per cent. That means, Sir, that all avenues 
of further taxation which could be employed for the maintenance of the new 
Government, and incumbent charges, are more or less blocked. It follows 
that for the coming years the Government will be run at a deficit and severe 
crises may result therefrom. 

Secondly, Sir, I want to say a few words about the advisability or other- 
wise of increasing the tariff rate. I may here refer again to Sir Walter Layton’s 
studied and expert opinion about the same. He says on page 222, Volume II 
of the Simon Report : 

“ The standard rate of duty of India’s tariff, viz., 15 per cent, with 30 per cent, on 
luxury goods is already too high for a mainly agricultural country, and in some cases, 

rates "are put so high as to be prohibitive Jt is possible, he further says, that in a 

number of cases duties are already at or beyond the point of maximum yield and that 
more revenue might be obtained from a general lowering of rates. ” 

That this was not a vain remark can be borne out by what Gladstone 
experienced when in a favourable year he lowered the tariff rate and found a 
surplus at the end of the year. Next year he lowered the rates again and 
found a still greater surplus. Lowering of rates, Sir, encourages trade and 
thus proves more wholesome and provides better opportunities and facilities 
for Government revenue. 

The Honourable the Finance Member, Sir, proposes to raise the duty on 
sugar. Although the Taxation Enquiry Committee considered it as burdening 
the general population, yet, taken as a protective measure and as a source of 
income to the Government, it is a valuable head. Agriculturist India had 
three paying crops till very recently. Wheat has ceased to be a paying crop 
at present. If foreign competition succeeds in killing the sugar-cane crop 
too, the agriculturists will have only cotton left as a mainstay. I am sorry 
to say that in the North-West Frontier Province, on account of climatic 
conditions, they cannot have even the cotton crop. It is therefore highly 
desirable that the agriculturist should be encouraged so that he may compete 
on an equal footing with the Java producer. Moreover, Sir, as I have been 
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opposing the steepening of the income-tax and super-tax, I suggest that 
in order to compensate for the loss resulting from non-increase of income-tax 
and super-tax, a duty of Rs. 2-8-0 per cwt. should be imposed on imports 
of sugar instead of Rs. 1-4-0. The possible objection, Sir, that this duty 
would affect the consumer sorely, is met by the fact that 80 per cent, of the 
population are agriculturists, that is, producers. Moreover, if this industry 
dies out, the agriculturist will be crippled financially, and will be unable to 
pay the usual revenue. It will thereby affect the Government income per- 
manently. Therefore, Sir, the agriculturists needs protection for his very 
existence. 

The Honourable the Finance Member in paragraph 8 of his Budget speech 
points out that the fundamental cause of the depression is the divergence 
between the movements of prices of India’s exported articles and imported 
articles. Is it not likely, Sir, and even certain that the raising of the customs 
wall will make matters worse for the general population by making the diver- 
gence still greater? For to-day, Sir, the agriculturist is getting lower prices 
for his goods than he has had for many years, and if he were not to get a cor- 
responding fall in the prices of manufactured goods, imported as well as home 
goods, he would be hit very hard indeed. And this raising of customs, Sir, 
will in no way contribute to the fall of the prices of manufactured goods. 
If anything it will aggravate the cause of poverty. 

Thirdly, Sir, there is the currency question. It is a matter which I 
do not lay much claim to know thoroughly much less speak about dog- 
matically ; but, Sir, when the Honourable the Finance Member says in 
paragraphs 101 — 104 of his speech, in defence pf In's currency policy that it 
was necessary, in order to maintain stability of exchange whatever the level 
at which the ratio has been fixed, even a layman may ask, Why stabilize 
exchange at all when world prices arc falling and falling sharply. Is it not a 
fact, Sir, that we allowed a rise in exchange when world prices were soaring 
and thus in a measure escaped the inflation of the world outside ? Why 
cannot we do the same now, when the reverse is the case ? 

Fourthly, Sir, I would like to say something about the burden of taxation 
since the War. 

(а) The additional taxes imposed during the War, vide the Budget of 
the years 1916-17 and 1917-18, go on as ever. 

(б) More taxation was imposed in 1921-22 and 1922-23 to the amount of 
48 crores 17 lakhs, to cover the deficits of the lean years of 1918 — 1922. This 
taxation for the most part still remains. 

(c) When the exchange rate was raised to 1,$. 6 d. the Government gained 
in the matter of interest on foreign liabilities, etc., 5 or 6 crores of rupees. 
This amount has brought no relief to the tax-payer, nor has it been of any 
general advantage. 

(i d ) Sir Basil Blackett in his Budget spedch for 1925-26 said : 

“ Th© level of taxation is here much above the pre-war figure. ” 

Sir Arthur McWatters during his evidence before the Currency Commission 
was asked the question : 

'‘You think that taxation is undesirably high ?*’ 

He replied : 

“ I do.” 


o 
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(«) Again, Sir, hopes were held out by Sir Basil Blackett but nothing 
has so far been done to put into effect the policy announced by him. In para* 
graph 37 of his Budget speech of 1927-28, he says : 

“ Our gan^ral policy as regards taxation ought to be directed first towards a more 
equitable distribution of its incidence, so far as that may be attainable, with due regard 
to th'* other canons of taxation, and the abolition of those imposts which are obnoxious 
in principle, such as some of the export duties. And that when our finances permit, we 
should aim at a gradual reduction of taxation to a level, which will give some relief to the 
tax-payer and leave a larger margin available for the Provincial Government’s needs.” 

These hopes, Sir, which he expected his friend and successor the present 
Finance Member would help to realise, unfortunately for India, ended in the 
deficit of 75 lakhs for 1929-30. Additional taxation was resorted to in the year 
1930-31, yet the revised estimates show a deficit of 13 crores 56 lakhs. It is 
proposed that further taxes should be levied to the amount of 14 crores 32 lakhs 
while a net deficit of 17 crores 24 lakhs is expected for 1931-32. Tt appears 
from all this, Sir, that the horrors of peace taxation are greater than the horrors 
of war taxation. 

( f ) Again, Sir, to meet the deficits of the various provinces additional 
grants have been made, and yet only a very small amount has been spared 
for beneficent departments. 

We are then given to understand, Sir, that the present unfavourable 
balance has a parallel in the world-wide depression and deficits in Government 
expenses of other countries. The British Government in England is said, 
Sir, to be running at a huge disadvantage. But, Sir, we should not forget 
that after the deficits of the years of war and subsequent years of heavy dep- 
ression, when taxation was raised generally, the English Budget has been 
showing a distinct surplus. The Economist in its Budget Supplement of April 
5, 1930 — I have got it in my hands — says : 

“The yrcurs sinew the war fall into throo distinct periods : the three years from 1919 
to 1921, tho following three years from 1922 to 1924 and the five years of Mr. Churchill's 
Chancellorship. During 1919 — 1921, the nation was engaged in recovering its financial 
equilibrium, and the Hudgets of 1920 and 1921 balanced as a result of the heavy taxation 
imposed in 1920 provide the measure of our success. The years 1922 to 1924 
constitute the period of relief. The relief granted by tho Treasury during these threo 
halcyon years averaged no less than £50 millions annually. ” 

Even in the years of Mr. Churchill’s stewardship though the revenues had 
dwindled mainly in consequence of the coal dispute and its aftermath, yet the 
remissions of taxes averaged 4 million pounds annually. It cannot be denied, 
Sir, that the present Labour Government is running at a loss but, Sir, it is 
duo, besides tho trade depression, to the passage of social laws calculated to 
ameliorate the poorer classes. I am afraid, Sir, we find no such causes 
explaining the heavy deficits of our Budgets. 

Lastly, Sir, in the matter of taxation, I may bo permitted another word. 
India is an agricultural country. That is, the wealth or poverty of the people 
mainly depends on the prices of their agricultural produce. When the prices 
experience a general fall, does it not mean, Sir, that it adds of itself an increas- 
ing and real burden to the people paying the existing taxation ? Taking it 
another way, Sir, it may be shown that the tax revenue from principal heads 
in 1921-22 was 64*77 crores, and the Calcutta Index Number of Prices was 
178, whereas the tax revenue from principal heads in 1930-31 is 73*49 (ac- 
cording to revised estimates), when the Calcutta Index Number of Prices 
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was 101 in December, 1930. Measured in terms of the rupees of 1921-22, 
the taxation of the Central Government in 1930-31 is equal to -JZIli , 

129*5 crores, that is, it shows an increase of 99*8 per cent, since 1921-22. 
The figure of 1931-32, in the same way, would mean 152 crores, i.e ., an increase 
of 134 per cent. Besides all this, Sir, the burden of public and private borrow- 
ing is increasing apace. 

Therefore, Sir, I place a few of my humble suggestions before the House 
that an all comprehensive Retrenchment Committee be appointed which 
should consist of representatives of all departments. It should be able nu- 
merically to appoint under it Sub-Committees for different purposes. For 
example, the military expenditure requires reasonable retrenchment in- the 
matter of supplies which have become very cheap these years. And then it 
should have among its members enough expert economists so that there should 
be at least one economist on each of the Sub-Committees. 

Moreover, Sir, the increase in tariff rates should always be studied from the 
standpoint of the tax-payer, as he is the person who has to bear the burden 
in the end. Again, Sir, the stiffening of the income-tax and super-tax, although 
to the casual eye seems ordinary, is yet most oppressive in its effect. The 
rates have been nearly doubled to say the least. 

And then, Sir, the Reforms. If we have to face a stunning and impover- 
ishing loss in their introduction, it would hardly bo wise to accept them in 
the form they are being given. Lastly, Sir, I resume -my seat with the words 
that such a disappointing Budget, which is extortionate in its demands 
and deadening in its effect, has never been presented in this House before. 

♦The Honourable Saiidar Saiieb SULHMAN CASSUM HAJ1 MITHA 
(Bombay Presidency : Muhammadan) : Mr. President, I wish to offer a few 
remarks on the Budget for the year 1931-32 from the 
P,M ‘ standpoint of a commercial man. T have read with 

careful and sympathetic attention the statement of the Honouiablo the Finance 
Member in regard to retrenchment, proposed taxation and his views on exchange 
and currency. I hasten to offer my hearty thanks for his proposals for re- 
trenchment and the appointment of a Retrenchment Committee 1 . With regard 
to his remarks on the subject of exchange, I wish only to say that the present 
ratio of 18 d. has inflicted great hardship on the Indian commercial community 
and has destroyed its prosperity. It has ruined the agricultural population. 
With reference to the reversion of the ratio to 1(5*7. I can only say that Indians 
cannot afford to make the sacrifices which are required to stabilize the rupee 
at 18 d. 

I now wish to say a few words in regard to the proposed taxation. That 
it is not satisfactory goes without saying. But I do not blame the Honourable 
the Finance Member for it. The fault lies i* the faulty system of the present 
costly administration which is hopelessly out of date. If that system had been 
revised in time, India would not have found itself in its present plight of 
bankruptcy. 

It is my humble opinion that the new taxation will not lessen but will 
aggravate the present political discontent, and it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to allay the prevailing unrest. India has been reduced to such a critical 
economic condition that its people are not able to bear the slightest additional 
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burden of taxation in any form or shape. Two causes are assigned by the 
Finance Member for the present condition : (i) the world depression in trade 
and ( ii ) the political unrest. It is natural that the world depression should 
affect Indian trade. But I emphatically say that our misfortune and the 
ruinous condition of trade and the severest condition in which we find ourselves 
entangled must be attributed to -the administrative and military policy pursued 
by the Government. 80 per cent, of the Indian population is composed of 
agriculturists. They do not get the value of the produce which they send 
to foreign countries. Indian agriculturists find themselves in a sad predica- 
ment owing to the exchange policy which the Government have carried through 
in the teeth of popular opposition. The purchasing power of the agriculturists 
has been reduced. In consequence of the heavy increase in expenditure after 
the War, the country has been reduced to poverty. Unemployment and 
starvation have increased. Its industries have been crippled and for the last 
several years the commercial people have been carrying on their business 
at a loss. r fhese factors have given an impetus to the political movement in 
India. I can say from my own extensive experience of commercial life that 
these political movements have been strengthened by the starvation that has 
overtaken the people. I cannot subscribe to the opinion that the people have 
been misled by the incitement of Mr. Gandhi and other political leaders. If 
there were enough food, enough employment, enough wages and enough means 
for trade and commerce, then, L dare say, the present critical condition in the 
country would not have arisen, poverty and starvation are directly responsible 
to a great extent for the present serious and deplorable crisis. Even now, 
if there is any improvement in commerce and trade, peace would reign in the 
country. The poverty of the country is increasing and unless Government 
adopts suitable remedies for its removal, there will be no peace worth the 
name in the country. Granted that the political movement is, to some extent, 
responsible for adversely affecting the trade, yet it behoves us carefully to 
consider what are the causes — political and economic — which give strength and 
success to the political movement. Not only that, but statesmanship requires 
that Government should do its best to remove the political unrest and bring 
about peace and contentment throughout the country. In my opinion Govern- 
ment themselves lend great support to the political movement by levying 
additional taxation. If the capacity of the people to pay taxes is exhausted, 
it will have a greatly adverse effect on the agriculture, art and industry of the 
country, and that will deal a serious blow to its prosperity. I most respect- 
fully beg to draw the attention of the Government with all the earnestness at 
my command that the condition of the people has been so much worsened 
that it is no longer able to bear the additional or even the existing tax*ation. 
Owing to the increase in income-tax and super-tax, merchants will find it im- 
possible to get any return on their investments and capital. This will involve 
drastic reduction in staff which \^’ll add to the army of the unemployed and 
they will participate more and more in the political movement, thus giving 
further rise to political unrest in India. What the Government have seriously 
to consider is whether the new taxation will not make the position more dan- 
gerous. There must be a substantial reduction in the expenditure that has 
been increased after the War, such as the rise in officers’ salaries, allowances 
and pensions which have risen during the last 10 or 15 years. They should 
be brought to the pre-war level. The increases were given owing to the 
rise in prices. I can say from my personal experience that now these prices 
hare in many cases come down to pre-war level, or even less than that in some 
oases. I therefore submit that the salaries, allowances and pensions should 
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be brought down to those levels prevailing before the War. In many countries 
in Europe including Italy, Germany, Austria and even in England itself, this 
factor is borne in mind and the Government of those countries have made 
substantial reductions in the pay and allowances of their officers. India is 
poorer than many countries of Europe yet the salaries of officers obtaining 
in this country arc higher than those prevailing in European countries. This 
is a time when Government officers themselves should come forward and tell 
the Government of their own accord that they .arc prepared to accept a cut in 
their salaries until such times as the Government finances improve. If this 
is done it will have the magic effect of allaying the unrest in India . Tt will 
make easy the task of officers and people will learn to look at them with 
eye of respect. If the Government desire, they can make substantial reductions 
on the lines suggested by me and can thus save the country from the burden 
of taxation and the consequent distress entailed thereby. 

The most important matter on which I wish to invite the attention of the 
Government is that considering the poverty of this country, military expendi- 
ture is greatly in excess of its resources and in order to make up the deficit 
in the present Budget, the Government should make much more drastic re- 
trenchments than those indicated by the Honourable the Finance Member in 
his Budget speech. If that is done the Government would be able to draw 
popular support in its favour. 1 am aware that Government will reply to 
this suggestion of mine to the effect that looking at it from the point of view 
of the military authorities, this is not possible. My reply to them is this. 
The income of Indians is less than that of the people of any European country 
and the military expenditure is so much out of proportion to the average income 
of Indians that they arc ground down under the crushing military burden. 
The great preparations which the military authorities are making at a heavy 
expenditure to meet a possible attack of a foreign enemy have made Indians 
so poor that in case of any real war, India’s resources and ultimately of the 
people at large will be so exhausted that they will make easier the inroad of 
the enemy into India. I do not mean to say that we should not spend money 
on our defence, but I do say this that we should not carry it to such an extent 
that it may impoverish the country and its resources, so that when the time 
comes, it may not find itself exhausted. If military expenditure is reduced 
it will allay unrest and promote loyalty in the country. And in the event 
of any foreign enemy attacking us, the whole country will rise in a body in 
self-defence, and will be prepared to offer every possible sacrifice in men and 
money to preserve the integrity and honour of their belove d Motherland. 
If the Government policy will create discontent, then even the most formidable 
army will not be of any avail in times of danger. Great danger lies this way, 
and I beseech the Government to bestow on this their fullest and most earnest 
consideration. I am strongly of opinion that wo should all co-operate with 
Government in the laudable object of making economy in every direction and 
the Members of both the august Houses of the Central Legislature should be 
prepared and willing to give up their allowance's, and they should be prepared 
to serve the country in a real spirit of servfee at a sacrifice of their time and 
money. This will produce a great moral effect on the country. The relief 
that will be secured in this way will not perhaps be great but its moral effect 
will be tremendously great. The noble example that will be set in this way 
will be a great asset in fighting the unrest in the country. If the Members 
of this Honourable House and the Assembly will be prepared to make these 
•sacrifices for some time, at least, until the country is restored to its normal 
condition, it will produce a desirable effect on the Members of the provincial 
Councils. I am further of opinion that since the Montague-Cliclmsford 
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Reforms the number of Ministers and Secretaries and their staff have greatly 
increased, and the common complaint which may or may not be well founded 
is that there are “ more men and Iess*work If this is so there should be 
retrenchment and reduction all round. In my opinion this is one of the sove- 
reign remedies for lightening the burden of administration and relieving the 
burden of taxation which already hits the people hard. It is a duty of the 
Government to prevent the country by all possible measures from going down- 
hill on the road to economic crack and ruin. Other countries in the world 
a^e fast advancing. It is the duty of the Government to keep India in the 
forefront of civilised nations and to navigate safely its political barque. At 
a time when people do not get even one meal and go almost half -naked the 
Government and the people should not do anything for which we will all 
have to repent. After weighing every word that T am speaking and after a 
mature consideration of my full responsibility, I say this in all seriousness 
that if you will go on piling up taxation, you will invite and hasten Bolshevism 
in India. It is therefore the sacred duty of the Government to listen to the 
popular voice of reason and conduct the administration in accordance with 
the popular view. If the people are convinced that the Government are 
doing everything in the interests and for the benefit of the people, the response 
of the people to the Government’s demands will be prompt and effective and 
they will be prepared, out of all loyalty, to lay down their lives for the honour 
and prestige of the Government and their beloved Mother. 

With these words I resume my scat. 

The Honourable Raja LAXMANRAO BHONSLE (Central Provinces : 
General) : Sir, I am very grateful that an opportunity has been given to me 
to take part in this important debate on the Budget. It is a duty, Sir, I owe 
to those who have sent me here that I should, on their behalf, express the 
views and sentiments which I know they would expect me to address to this 
House. Before I proceed further, I would like to request th's House that, 
being quite new here, you will extend to me your indulgence while I detain 
the House for a few minutes. 

The Railway Budget, Sir, with its gloomy picture of losses and heavy 
inroads upon reserves had to a certain extent prepared us, for a general deficit 
Budget. The actual magnitude of the deficit was of course not known then, 
but we all knew that it must be heavy. The only anxiety was, as to how the 
gap was to be filled up. We now know, and perhaps some of us at least are 
happy to know, that nearly nine and a half crores, out of the total net deficit 
of fourteen and a half crores, are proposed to be raised by means of indirect 
taxation and tariff duties. The higher tariff on wines and beer will please 
the prohibitionist and the five per cent, surcharge on^, cotton piece-goods, 
should go to make the cotton mill-owners more kindly disposed towards the 
increases in income-tax and supty-tax, which, whatever might be said in their 
defence, are bound to create strong opposition amongst the industrialist and 
capitalist classes of all sorts. We all know, Sir, how the exchange contro- 
versy fed the flame of popular discontent, and contributed to make the Civil 
Disobedience movement more intensive than it might otherwise have been. 
I am afraid this rise in the income-tax rate, just at this time, would, in addition 
to being a heavy burden on our industry, prove an additional weapon in the 
armoury of those who may feel disposed to stir up trouble. Even assuming 
the necessity of this new impost for budgetary purposes, the policy of it may 
well be questioned. Sir, the root of the trouble is the excessive costliness of 
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the present administration, both civil and military. There is a view held 
universally amongst Indians at least of all schools of political thought that the 
country cannot afford the present scale of expenditure, that while nation- 
building services are starved even as matters stand at present, money is being 
spent upon objects which can at least well afford to wait the advent of better 
days of national prosperity. But it is useless, I know, to blame the Finance 
Member for the scale of expenditure he has to provide under existing cir- 
cumstances. Policy determines expenditure and he alone cannot singly 
change it. Matters have reached such a stage in India, amongst all classes 
of people, that unless the whole situation*', as regards policy as well as the 
methods of administration, is reviewed from the Indian point of view, and by 
persons whom Indians can instinctively trust, people will not have confidence 
that everything that is possible is being attempted or done. Fortunately 
the revision of the constitution that will now be undertaken may be expected 
to provide for this being done. It is a matter for deep gratitude, Sir, that the 
peace negotiations that were going on at the Viceroy’s House have been suc- 
cessful. There were moments when a feeling of despair almost had come over 
us. But our thanks are due to both His Excellency Lord Irwin and Mahatma 
Gandhi that the efforts made have attained fruition. With the Congress now 
participating in the future work of the Round Table Conference, we may well 
hope that the incubus of the Civil Disobedience movement, under the deep 
shadow of which the Budget that we are now discussing was framed, will be 
lifted. 

I referred, Sir, to the costliness of the present scale of military expenditure- 
In this connection, I would like to refer to the controversy which arose in the 
time of Lord Kitchener, about recruitment .being confined mainly to the 
border tribes of the North. The late Mr. Gokhale took a leading part in it. 
The policy then was gradually to abandon all the then sources of recruitment 
to the army, seemingly on grounds of economy, but really because it was 
considered dangerous in times of internal trouble, to find men in the army 
who might perhaps sympathise with their countrymen in their national aspi- 
rations. The present costliness of the army is the result of the policy of 
distrust, on which the whole of its organisation seems to be based. Speaking 
for my province as well as for the Maratha people, whom I may claim to re- 
present, I may say, Sir, that the policy of distrust is uneconomical, suicidal 
and wrong. Those who carried their victories far to the North and the South 
in the olden days are still capable of sustaining the peace and security of the 
country, both within and without, if the existing material in men is handled 
in the manner it ought to be. I do not know what proportion of recruits 
to the regular army in all arms is now furnished by the Marathas : but 
I know they would, as a class, furnish a very valuable fighting material, by 
no means less efficient but not so costly as the present one is. For lack of 
suitable careers in the army the Marathas are being steadily demoralized. 
It is well worth inquiring, Sir, what economies can be effected by substituting 
costly outside agencies by reliable and equally efficient indigenous agency 
in the reorganization of the army. The Marathas and the Hindustanis, 
Sir, are, neither in physique, nor in endurance and courage, inferior to any 
other people. They have both served the Moghal Emperors and their Viceroys 
in the Deccan and fought with them. What they did in the past they are 
equally capable of doing in the present, if adequate facilities for training in 
the modern methods of warfare and defence are given to them. I make 
these remarks both on grounds of economy, which is our greatest need at 
present, and patriotism also. The need of the hour is to take such measures 
as would restore to us our national self-respect. If that is not done quickly, 
there is sure to be trouble, both for England and India. 
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I come now to the consideration of how the Budget is going to affect the 
agriculturist classes. They will have to pay more now for their kerosene, 
sugar, petrol and cloth. For lack of internal means of transport, agricul- 
turists depend upon the lorry service, wherever it is available, to a very large 
extent. The increase in the price of petrol would affect this passenger traffic 
amongst agriculturists adversely. And this is done at a time when prices of 
agricultural produce have fallen. Tenants are finding it hard to pay their 
rents, malguzars are finding it hard to pay land revenue, the improvement 
in the banking system and agricultural finance is yet left to the future. 
The outlook is very gloomy indeed. Speaking for the agriculturist and indus- 
trial classes of my province, I may say with confidence this much, that they 
will all feel that there was not a single redeeming feature for them in this 
Budget. The price of produce is, over wide areas, not enough to cover the 
cost of cultivation ; and the rate of interest that the agriculturist has to pay 
has brought him to the end of his tether. If adequate steps are not taken, 
and at once, to bring in cheap money to meet his needs, the future is full of 
grave danger. The prospect of taxation on tobacco, the poor man’s only 
luxury, and the threat of death duties in the near future only add to the exist- 
ing gloom in the sphere of national finance. 

Tfie Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANEKJEE (East 
Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I do not want to take up the time of the 
House by reiterating the various complaints that have already been made 
with regard to the proposed new taxation as well as to the military expendi- 
ture. The only point that I wish to refer to is the Retrenchment Committee 
proposed by the Honourable the Finance Member. At the outset I would 
like to remark that any committee composed of the Members of the Legis- 
latures would be of very little help or use. I would prefer the Honourable 
the Finance Member to propose a Committee of experts — be they officials or 
non- officials, I do not min i — to go into the matter of retrenchment with 
all the knowledge and inside information that they are expected to have on 
the subject and then bring up their report expeditiously before the two 
Houses of the Legislature for the purpose of an impartial examination, and, if 
thought proper, for its adoption. If this committee does its work properly 
with an eye to real economy, I see no reason why their report should not have 
the desired effect and support from both Houses of the Legislature. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : If I call the Honourable Member 
from Lahore at this hour, I would ask him to bear in mind that the Council 
is anxious to hear the Honourable the Finance Member. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : I am obliged to you, Sir, for giving me an opportunity 
to speak though very briefly on the Budget. Sir, I sympathize with the 
Honourable the Finance Member on his having to face a deficit Budget of 14 J 
crores this year. He attributes t his deficit to two causes — one the political 
situation and the other the trade depression. Sir, as far as the political 
situation is concerned, since the Budget was presented to this House on the 
28th February, a very happy change has taken place in the political situation. 
Two gentlemen of very high character and personality have come to an under- 
standing which, I am sure, will put an end to the unrest, suffering and financial 
chaos which the country has been passing through these years. I must 
congratulate His Excellency the Viceroy and his Government on the one 
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hand and Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress Working Committee on this 
happy termination of the negotiations. Great credit for this negotiation is 
due to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, Mr. 
Jayakar and His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner and to the British Cabinet 
in England. This betterment in the political situation in India will, I am sure, 
modify the Budget forecasts of the Finance Minister also ; the deficit that the 
Government expects for next year may not happily be realised and the drastic 
s teps proposed by the Finance Minister may not be necessary. 

As regards the economic situation, Sir, T think no proper step has so far 
been taken for its solution. On the othc r hand, what we find is that the burden 
of taxation on the people; has been increased, particularly at a period when 
they are unable to bear any further taxation. What their economic condition 
is now has been realised by the Government quite well. The capital 
of the masses has been continuously on the decrease. In India the capital 
of the masses is generally in silver, and I am sorry to find that silver has now 
touched Rs. 40 per hundred tolas. This proposed increase in the duty on silver 
will not bring any ultimate relief to the poor b< cause as soon as this increase 
is removed, the poor people will bo worse off. As far as the trade is concern- 
ed, the increase in income-tax and the other taxes will greatly tell upon them. 
This is the time. Sir, when every encouragement ought to be given to trade 
and industry and by that way to foster the prosperity of the country. It is 
the depression in trade and agriculture and the high rate of interest that has 
brought about this miserable result and unless encouragement to trade and 
industry is given, prosperous times will be put back further and further. 
For the economic distress, Sir, I blame firstly the Is. 6 d. exchange ratio. 
This artificial exchange ratio has been a great curse to India, and the sooner 
the old rate of Is. 4 d. is restored the better. Even the Currency Commission 
and its President, Mr. Hilton Young, was of opinion that whenever the Is. 
Gd. ratio is adopted by the Government of India, the land revenue ought to 
be decreased by 15 per cent, forthwith. I am sorry, Sir, that the landholders 
were given no such relief ; although the Currency Commission did strongly 
recommend that proposal, the Government totally ignored it. 


Unemployment on a large scale is also one of the main reasons which has 
added to the Indian unrest. Many provinces have thought out schemes to 
solve the unemployment question, but so far no measure has been translated 
into practice, and unemployment is daily increasing. 

Now, Sir, I come to the Military Budget. In that connection, a lot has 
been already spoken. I only want to add that although there has been this 
year a reduction of Rs. 64j lakhs in the price of army foodstuffs, as His Excel- 
lency the Commandor-in-Chief told us to-day, that amount has not been taken 
into consideration when axeing the military expenditure. I find from the 
Honourable the Finance Secretary’s Memorandum that this cut in the mili- 
tary expenditure is due to the items put forward on page 31. I need not 
go in detail into that because the time allowed to me is short. But, Sir, why 
has this not been taken into consideration, and why has further reduction to 
this extent of 64 i lakhs not been made ? I hope, Sir, the Honourable the 
Finance Minister "will kindly explain. So far as my informal ion goes, the 
adjustment of war accounts has not yet been made and we do not know what 
has been the net result therefrom. What we understood, whether rightly 
or wrongly, was that India was to get a big refund of money from the War 
Office in this connection, but so far we have heard nothing about it. I hope 
the Honourable the Finance Member will kindly say whether the adjustments 
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have been made and what has been the net result or saving to India on that 
account. 

Then, Sir, as regards the military expenditure the Retrenchment Com' 
mittee that was presided over by Lord Inchcape recommended that the 
military expenditure ought to be brought down to 50 crores per annum when 
the prices of material and foodstuffs fall. That period has now come. But 
there has not been sufficient axeing in cutting down the military expenditure. 
I agree with my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy that these Retrench- 
ment Committees and other Committees are appointed only to pacify tempo* 
rarily the sentiment of the Legislature. When their reports are submitted, 
either they are shelved or they arc ignored or they are partially accepted. I 
do not know how far the scope of the Retrenchment Committee that is now 
proposed will be. I would like to know from the Honourable the Finance 
Minister whether its activities will also be extended to the Military Depart- 
ment and to the other services in all other departments, or whether they will 
be only confined to the sum spent on the civil administration, which is only 
23 crores out of the total expenditure. 1 hope, Sir, that in case the Government 
has decided to appoint this Retrenchment Committee its recommendations will 
not fall overboard, but will receive the best and prompt consideration. 

As regards the income-tax, Sir, I can only say that this new increase 
in income-tax is heavy and unwarranted and that the Finance Member 
must look to some other avenues like that of tobacco or something else to meet 
his deficit. The income-tax and super-tax are already very high and cannot 
be borne by the people who are affected by them. I must also say that in 
the assessment of income-tax, one should be allowed to carry forward the 
business losses to the next year and set them against the profits of that year. 
This is very important because it means that when the people suffer heavy 
losses in one year, those heavy losses will not be allowed for in the coming 
year. What a hardship that is ! That is unjust and wrong and 
I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will be equitable and 
just in meeting this demand. Some time back a representation was made to 
the Central Board of Revenue as regards the assessment of profits while assess- 
ing income-tax on contracts which extend for several years. The Board 
of Revenue was pleased to issue instructions that at the expiry of these con- 
tracts the accounts be adjusted and that the necessary refund of over-charges, 
if any, of income-tax be given. But I am sorry to find that when translating 
this into practice Income-tax Officers consider that the orders were confined 
only to the income-tax and not to the super- tax. In these days, when there 
has been such heavy increase in income-tax and super-tax, such misunder- 
standing should be removed, forthwith. I hope that the Finance Department 
will see that this is put right. 

With these remarks, Sir, I resume my seat. 

The Honourable Sir GEORGE SCHUSTER (Finance Member) : Sir, 
I always feel that it is a great privilege to me to be able to come to this House 
and get the advice, assistance and criticism of the elder statesmen. Their 
words are perhaps fewer than those employed by speakers in another place. 
Their speeches average perhaps one-half of the length that we are accustomed 
to elsewhere, but their words if fewer are weighty, and I have listened with 
great appreciation and, I trust, with some improvement for my own ideas 
on the situation, to the debate which we have had to-day. The fact that the 
Speeches are rather shorter makes my task in replying somewhat more difficult, 
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because the number of speakers has been very large, and I trust that 
Honourable Members will hot feel in any way that I have neglected what they 
have said if I do not refer in detail to every speech which has been made. 
I wish to confine my remarks to-day almost entirely to the main issue and 
not to be led into discussions of detail. But I might perhaps at the outset 
pick up two or three special points of detail which seem to me to have attracted 
special attention and to have figured in practically all the speeches. As re- 
gards the taxation proposals, I think I may say that there are two features 
which have been generally selected for the chief attack. One was the tax on 
kerosene and the other was the taxes on income, with particular reference 
to the added burden on the poorer classes, the lower grades. Now, as regards 
the kerosene tax, that has been objected to as a burden which falls very heavily 
on the poorest classes. We certainly thought very carefully whether we 
should include this proposal having regard to that particular consideration. 
But I think if Honourable Members will study the facts they will be able to 
satisfy themselves that this particular proposal is not going to constitute a 
really serious burden on the poorest classes. I have tried to see in relation 
to all these taxes how exactly they would affect the various classes of the 
population, and it is interesting to consider what is the poor man’s budget 
and how these various taxes do affect the poor man. There is a certain amount 
of information available on this subject. Most of the up-to-date reports 
deal with urban conditions, and I think it will be generally agreed that as far 
as the industrial wage-earner in an urban district is concerned, his position 
has improved very considerably in the last 12 months, if his wages have re- 
mained the same, owing to the considerable fall in the cost of the necessaries 
of life. I think Honourable Members would have no difficulty in satisfying 
themselves — if they went into the analysis of »a poor man’s budget in the 
Bombay Labour Gazette or publications of that kind, and consider the factor 
which the cost of articles like kerosene, sugar and clothes bear in the 
poor man’s budget — I think they would satisfy themselves that nothing 
which we are doing in the way of increased taxation this year is going to offset 
the advantage which those people have gained owing to the fall in prices. 
I am much more concerned with the position of the agriculturist, who un- 
doubtedly has suffered most severely owing to that fall in prices which has 
benefited the industrial worker. But if we consider kerosene, the best study 
I think of this matter for the purpose of ascertaining how the poor agricul- 
turist spends his money is given in a book which was published some time ago. 
It is a most admirable book, “ The Economic Life of a Bengal District ”, 
by Mr. Jack. It is one of the best studies that has ever been published. 
Well, he has gone into the budget of a great number of families, and taking 
the case of the family of a cultivator who lives in comparative comfort, out 
of his total expenditure of £16 13.9. 4 d. per annum, the amount he would 
spend on kerosene at the prices then prevailing was 2s. Sr/., that is, -S per cent, 
of his total expenditure. Taking the prices of kerosene then prevailing, 
that amount would purchase for a family of five 3-7 gallons of kerosene, 
and if you take the total consumption of kefosene in India and divide the total 
consumption by the population of India I think 3 • 7 gallons for that type of 
family can be verified as being about a correct figure. On the other hand, 
the cultivator who is living in extreme indigence, taking his total expendi- 
ture as £6 135. 4 </., his expenditure on kerosene would be 1.9. 4 </., that is to 
say, about 1*85 gallons per annum. Now, if you take the first case, the man 
who is living in comparative comfort and who is consuming for himself and his 
family 3*7 gallons per annum, it is an easy calculation that if you put up the 
price by 9 pies, that is, three-fourths of an anna, and he is consuming, say, 
4 gallons per annum, you would be putting up his cost by about 3 annas a 
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.year ; and for the poorest man you would be putting up his expenditure by 
about 1£ annas per annum. Now, although of course every pie counts to 
these poor people, I do not think that can be represented as an intolerable 
burden. But what is an interesting comparison is to go on from that and to 
consider what the effect of an extra 5 per cent, on cotton piece-goods would be 
to these poorest men. Now, there again working on the same data, the total 
consumption per head being about 16*4 yards fora family of 5, the annual 
consumption would be 82 yards. And that leads one to the conclusion that 
for a family of that kind the annual expenditure on piece-goods would bo 
about Rs. 21 so that an additional 5 per cent, on that would mean an addi- 
tion to that family budget of Re. 0-14-3, very nearly Re. 1. That compares 
with about 3 annas for the increased cost on kerosene. Now, I have just 
quoted those figures because it is interesting to see how these things work in 
the public mind. The increase of 5 per cent, in the import duty on cotton 
piece-goods is accepted quite readily although it means an increase in annual 
expenditure of Re. 1 to the poor man, as compared with an increase of expendi- 
ture of only 3 annas in the case of the kerosene duty, which is selected for the 
most violent attack. We have got to face facts and we cannot get away 
from it, that all these duties do indirectly mean some damage to the poor 
man ; but in its present mood the country is quite willing to face an increase 
in the price of cotton piece-goods, which really hits the poor man much harder 
than the increase in the kerosene price which, as 1 say, practically makes no 
-difference to him at all. Now, all that is of course quite natural, but it leads 
us to one lesson, and that is that if the increased protection which is being 
given through these revenue duties to the Indian manufacturers in this country 
is used merely to put up prices and is not used to stimulate internal compe- 
tition and improve the general industry of India without raising prices, if that 
is all that is going to happen, it is not going to be to the benefit of the country. 
It is up to the public of this country to see that the Indian industry does not 
develop into a sort of monopoly, as was mentioned by one speaker this morn- 
ing,' working behind a high and ever-increasing tariff wall, to the benefit of a 
few capitalists and to the detriment of the country as a whole. I think I 
may be permitted just to make that remark and to draw that lesson from the 
type of criticism that one has listened to this morning. 

Then, as regards income-tax, I fully realise that we are asking all classes 
to bear an increased sacrifice this year. [ think if Honourable Members will 
study the figures which were published giving calculations of exactly what 
the increase is, I think they will come to the conclusion that although it is 
unfortunate, although it is a sacrifice, it is not an unbearable sacrifice in any 
case. A man on Rs. 2,000 has to pay an extra sum per annum of about 
Rs. 40, a man on Rs. 5,000 an extra sum per annum of about Rs. 130, a man 
on Rs. 10,000 an extra sum per annum of Rs. 260. I do not think those arc 
killing impositions. But at the same time, as I have said, I think it is very 
undesirable to have to pay income-tax up to those levels, and I want to make 
one point clear to which I referrecPin my budget speech and to which I referred 
again in replying to the general debate in the other House yesterday evening. 
We do regard these income-tax proposals rather in the nature of stop gap 
proposals. They represent a simple measure which we can bring into effect 
this year, but I certainly in proposing them hope that they will not be a 
permincnt feature in the Government’s armoury of taxation and that it will 
be possible somehow or other in the course of this year to devise other methods 
lor raising that particular amount of revenue or at any rate for raising a part 
of it. 
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Well, Sir, having dealt with those two or three special points, I come back 
to the main issue, which is this, that we are faced with an extremely difficult 
situation, a large gap to fill, which we can only fill on the one hand by reducing 
our normal expenditure and on the other hand by raising new revenue. That 
is a situation from which I cannot escape ; it is a situation which means that 
my budget must be a bad and unpopular budget. That, as I say, I cannot 
escape and that sort of statement I must listen to and I must acknowledge 
that if I sat on the opposite benches I should be making just the same sort 
of statement myself.* The question which I do have to ask myself is whether 
in the face of that situation I could have done any better than I have done, 
[s there any way in which the immediate measures of retrenchment could have 
been increased ? Are there any other ways in which new sources of revenue 
could have been tapped ? Now, I do not propose to deal at length with the 
proposals for taxation. There will be other opportunities for Honourable 
Members to debate those proposals and F think beyond what I have already 
said in dealing with these two or three special points which I mentioned, it is 
not necessary for me to go into any argument about the proposals for taxation. 
But perhaps I might say one thing, and that applies both to my proposals for 
taxation and to what I have to say on the question of retrenchment, and that 
is that just at the present moment we are carrying on our work in circum- 
stances of great difficulty. We are at a transitional stage in the constitution. 
There are a great many things that we could do if we stood on more stable 
ground ; there are a great many things that we hope we shall be able to do if 
a federal constitution in India is established, but as things are, we have in a 
sense to mark time and we have in a sense to be content with what I have 
called stop gap proposals. Honourable Members, if they have read my budget 
speech, will have seen as regards the taxation proposals and as regards the 
possible steps which I have indicated might be taken in the future, l referred 
to such measures as the establishment of a tobacco monopoly or the introduc- 
tion of some better means for taxing the consumption of tobacco, and the 
setting up of an excise duty on matches. Now, in both those respects, our 
position will be very much easier if we have advanced to the stage of an all- 
India federal constitution ; and, until we reach that stage, certainly as regards 
matches, I do not myself see any way of satisfactorily introducing measures 
which will give us the real amount of revenue that we ought to be* able to get 
from that source. That is what I meant when I said that wc arc in difficulties 
now owing to the transitional state of affairs in which we stand. 

Now, I must turn to this question of retrenchment. Tn dealing with what 
I call the main subject, I must express a special word of gratitude; to my old 
friend Sir JDinshaw Wacha for his speech, and there is one particular feature 
in his speech to which I wish to call attention and to which T list curd with 
great appreciation. He is able to throw his vision back over a very long 
period in the past, and by doing so, ho is able to see the present position perhaps 
in better perspective than some of us do, apd he was able I think to relieve 
some of the pessimism to which we have listened to-day by his references to 
what had happened in the past. I think that is wise, I think that is very 
necessary. We arc at least to some extent going through that process of ebb 
a nd flow through which industrial life does go, and, as I said in my budget 
speech, I think it is safe to prophesy that though we are at the bottom of the 
ebb now, or near it, the tide certainly will turn again. I do not think that 
the whole adverse factors which we have to face to-day will be with us perma- 
nently. But while I make that reflection I think that there are certain factors 
about the present situation which distinguish it from anything through which 
the country has been before. I think, in the first place, that we have got now 
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to readjust our economic standards. I think that India for the first time nov 
is feeling severely the drop back from the unnatural atmosphere of the wai 
period and the post-war boom — we have to drop back to normal conditions as 
regards prices, but abnormal conditions, established largely during the war 
as regards expenditure still remain. I think these circumstances mean that 
we have got to face now some sort of permanent readjustment, and that nc 
mere turn of the tide is going to carry us quite high enough again. That h 
one factor in the situation. The other — which is quite unique — is that India 
now stands before this great constitutional change, and, as I ventured to say 
the other day, I think the economic results of that change — the financial 
results — have got to be faced now. Government have been criticised for being 
one of the most costly Governments of the world. I have ventured to say 
that anybody who would compare the cost of Government in India, taking 
into account all the factors, the size of the country, the population and all the 
rest of it, any one who took the trouble to do that would be able to satisfy 
himself that on the whole India in the past has been cheaply governed. But 
I am afraid that some of the advantages which the Government has had in 
the past will not prevail in the future ; that, with the extension of democratic 
institutions, the work of the Central Government and of the Provincial Govern- 
ments will increase. It is absolutely inevitable that more offices will be created 
and more officers will be employed. And unless that fact is faced and some 
change is made in the scale* of remuneration, I myself do not believe that India 
will be able to carry on as any one who wishes her well would desire to sec. 
Therefore, for both these reasons I think now we have got to stop back and 
make a review of the situation. That being the position, what can the 
present Government do ? That raises the question of retrenchment. Now, 
when you consider retrenchment, you will see that it falls mainly into two 
different classes. There is, first of all, what I call day-to-day retrenchment — 
the taking of steps which will eliminate all sources of waste and increase effi- 
ciency at every point in the executive work of Government ; that is one kind. 
And the other kind is the taking of measures which will restrict the whole 
activities of Government — the cutting out of certain services and the? regula- 
tion of the scales of pay throughout the Government. Well, now, the first 
kind of retrenchment is, of course, one which every Government can take and 
it represents an activity which should be part of the daily work of Govern- 
ihent. The second kind involves questions of policy, and there again I want 
to make a distinction. The kinds of policy involved may again be classified 
under two heads. On the one hand, you have questions of policy which involve 
no constitutional issues. You may decide to cut out altogether certain services 
which, as I say, do not affect the constitutional issue at all. I mentioned the 
other day, as an example, that you could cut out a new service like civil avia- 
tion, or you could say, “We arc not going to spend money on agricultural 
research ”. Those are all questions of policy that have no constitutional signi- 
ficance. On the other hand, theH3 are other questions of policy which have a 
distinct constitutional significance and which we cannot tackle now inde- 
pendently of the constitutional issues. Certainly, the whole question of the 
rates of pay for the services has a constitutional significance. When I mentioned 
in the Legislative Assembly the other day the proposal that we should hold a 
conference early this summer at Simla with the Provincial Governments to 
consider the rates of pay in the future for the services, I was met by the criti- 
cism from the other side that the present Government is only holding office for 
a l'xnit 3d tenure ; that the present Government is shortly to be replaced by 
a Federal Government for India — a responsible Government. And I was 
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asked, “ By what right can you with your limited tenure decide what should 
he the future rates of pay for the services for which you will not be responsible ? ” 
Well, that was quite a pertinent question, but it does illustrate the limitations 
under which we are working to-day. My answer to it was : “ I quite agree 

we cannot settle those questions finally now, but we can do a great deal of 
preparatory work for studying those questions, and it is our duty, I think, 
to do that work.” 

Well, now, having made that classification of the kinds of retrenchment 
p m that can bo carried out, I want to ask Honourable Mem- 

bers to consider what are the best steps which we could 
take to deal with the subject. We made a proposal that there should be 
appointed a retrenchment committee. My idea in making that proposal was 
that that committee would help the Government in reviewing the ordinary 
administrative machine, would help the Government in ascertaining whether 
there was any waste which could be checked — mainly, therefore, to deal with 
what I described as the first kind of retrenchment. But l think that com- 
mittee could also help in relation to the other enquiries, and I took pains in 
my budget speech to show exactly how F thought that committee would fit 
in with the other work which had to be done. The reception which that pro- 
posal has received is somewhat interesting. The general note of criticism in 
the other House was, “Retrenchment is your responsibility, not ours. It is 
for you, the Government, to find out means of retrenchment. We want (as 
one speaker said) a little more retrenchment and a little less committee.” 
Well, perhaps that is an intelligible line to take, but F do not think it is a 
very helpful fine, and it certainly represents a misunderstanding of the proposal 
which I had made. On the other hand, from tfoe criticism which we have re- 
ceived elsewhere and from the remarks to which I have listened in this House, 
I think I may take it that opinion generally does not desire to have a retrench- 
ment. committee appointed merely representative of the Legislative Assembly. 
I leave out of account for the moment the question of the Legislative Assembly 
or the Council of State. I must apologise to Honourable Members of this 
House for having left out the Council of State in making that proposal, and 
certainly — if I may here make an interjection — if anything is done now T go 
so far as to say that that particular aspect of the proposal will be reconsidered . 
But I think I may conclude that there will be no general demand for a committee 
of that kind, that if anything is wanted — 1 only express this view provisional- 
ly and I hope that I shall get further expression later on — but expressing my 
provisional view I think it is this, that the general feeling is that if anything 
is done it will be better that there should be some sort of expert committee 
which the Government itself should set up and possibly nominate one or two 
outsiders with business experience to work with them and to bring a new 
vision into the field. Well, if that turns out to be the general desire I can 
assure this House that Government will proceed in that way. 

I ventured to say — but it is a remark which has been slightly misunder- 
stood — I ventured to say in speaking yesterday evening that I myself would 
hold out no great hope of substantial economies being discovered resulting 
from that sort of investigation. My Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy 
said that he hoped that I did not mean that. Well, I should like to explain 
what I did mean. My meaning was this, that although I daresay some minor 
economies might be discovered— it may be possible to tighten up the screw of 
efficiency and get rid of a certain number of officials, it may be possible, but 
I am doubtful even of that — but what I really am certain about is that apart 
from big changes of policy you cannot out of the Central Government get 
any measure of economy which is going to have a major effect on the situation 
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to-day. After all, we are speaking on the scale of tens of crores. If one took 
the most extreme possible figure that one could conceive, it might be possible 
to cut down the Central Government expenditure in the range of about a crore 
or so. After all we can only deal with that part of the Budget which we can 
control, mainly the heads of Civil Administration and Civil Works — which 
only amount to about 16 crores. We have already cut about 98 lakhs off 
that and I think Honourable Members will agree with me that it is hardly 
likely that without endangering the efficiency of the whole machine you could 
go very much further than that. That is what I mean and I have made that 
remark in order to indicate that if you are going to make a substantial effect 
on the situation, you have got to go further than that. That brings one to 
the consideration of the whole question of policy. Of course, the general 
attack is on military expenditure. It is possible, I suppose, that by a change 
in policy, there may be reductions under that head. That is a subject on 
which I can obviously say nothing now. I only want to say this, that when 
just at the present moment, the Budget of this present Government is attacked, 
I do want to ask Honourable Members to appreciate that questions of vital 
policy are involved, and that at the present stage of the constitutional dis- 
cussions, it is quite absurd to suggest that I could possibly have come to the 
House with a proposal for reduction of say 4 or 5 crores in the military budget 
this year. And the same applies to other big questions of policy. Now this 
brings me to the kernel of what I want to say to this House to-night. Do let 
us face facts. We have got to deal with the present situation. India has got 
to be carried over this very difficult transition period. My budget proposals 
are intended to carry us over one of these difficult transition years. I do 
not like the proposals. I have already said so. But I challenge any Honour- 
able Member here to devise any proposals which would be better devised for 
dealing with the present situation. I am particularly grateful to my Honour- 
able friend who sits next to me here, Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy, for he after 
all is one of those, I imagine, Avho will bear most heavily on his own shoulders 
the burden which we arc imposing, and he has with great directness expressed 
the view that in all the circumstances, much as he dislikes it, this Budget 
represents the only sort of proposals which any Government with a full sense 
of its responsibility could have put forward. I ask Honourable Members to 
consider it in that spirit. 1 ask them to trust us on our side, so far as we can, 
to do our best in the coming year to open ways for taking a broader vision of 
the future and for financial measures by which expenditure can in the future 
be reduced . But I ask them to realise that we alone cannot tackle that problem, 
that we require .some assistance from public opinion, and therefore, I would 
end on the note which I tried to make the key note of what I said in introduc- 
ing my Budget, and that is, that in the period that lies before us, what this 
Government requires is co-opcration from the responsible members of the 
Indian public and particularly from the leaders of the commercial community. 
(Applause.) • 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
9th March, 1931. 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven? 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

The Capital at Charge (Railways) on the 31st March, 1917, etc. 

88. The Honourable Mr. -ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : Will Government please state : 

(a) the capital at charge (Railways on the 31st March, 1917 ; 

(b) the annual capital expenses of the Railways met by loans 

between 1917 and 1930 ; 

(cf the amounts of loans with date of issue and the issue price and 
the rate of interest thereon, between 1917 and 1930 ; 

(d) the annual accounts of interest not realised by Government from 
the Railway Department from 1917 to 1918 on account of wrong 
calculation referred to in paragraph 12 of the Explanatory 
Memorandum of the Railway Budget ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) and (6). The information 
is contained in the Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India, 
copies of which are in the Library. 

(c) The list is a long one, but I can show it to the Honourable Member, 
if he wishes. 

(d) This involves laborious calculations and I do not think any useful 
purpose will be served by making these calculations now. 

Number and Percentage of Moslems employed in certain Depart. 

MENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA SECRETARIAT. 

89. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ s Will Govern* 
luent be pleased to state : 

(a) the number and percentage of permanent Moslem Assistants in the 
Home, Industries and Labour, Commerce, Educa f ion, Health 
and Lands, Foreign ani Political, Legislative and Legislative 
Assembly Departments of the Imperial Secretariat on the 31st 
of March of each year for the last ten years ; 
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(6) the number of permanent Moslem clerics in the Home, Foreign and 
Political, Education, Health and Lands, Commerce, Industries 
and Labour and Legislative Assembly Departments on the 
31st of March of each year for the last ten years ; - 

(a) the number of Moslems holding Upper Time Seale posts in the Home, 
Industries and Labour, Commerce, Education, Health and 
Lands, Foreign and Political, Legislative and Legislative Assem- 
bly Departments on the 31st of March of eaoh year for the last 
ten years 1 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : (a) and (6). Annual state- 
ments from the year 1925, showing the communal composition of the clerical 
staff as on the 31st December of each year, will be found in the Library. For 
the Honourable Member’s convenience, I lay on the table a statement compiled 
from these in respect of Departments for which he seeks information, showing 
the figures of 1911 and for eaoh year from 1925 to 1929. I have not got figures 
between 1911 and 1925 nor have I figures collected up to the 31st March of 
eaoh year ; but the statement laid on the table will possibly serve the Honour* 
able Member’s purpose. 

(c) These figures are not available and their collection would involve a 
disproportionate amount of labour. 
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Employment of Moslems as Superintendents of Post Offices. 

90. The Honourable Mr, STEP ABDUL HAFEEZ : Will Govern- 
ment be pleased to state i 

(1) the number and percentage of appointments of Superintendents of 

Post Offices appointed during the last 10 years, who were related 
to the superior officers of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
as against the total recruitment of Superintendents of Post 
Offices ; 

(2) the number and percentage of Moslem Superintendents of Post 

Offices year by year for the last ten years ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : (1) The number was 11 repre- 
senting about 14 per cent, of the total number of appointments made to the 
cadre of Superintendents of Post Offices and R. M. S. 

(2) I lay on the table a statement giving the required information. 


STATEMENT 

In 1021 the number was 32 f percentage 17*68 . 
In 1022 the number was 34, percentage 18*78 . 
In 1023 the number was 32, percentage 17*68, 
In 1024 the number was 34, percentage 18*78. 
In 1025 the number was 34, percentage I8*78j 
In 1026 the number was 32, percentage 17* 68. 
In 1027 the number was 32, percentage 17*68. 
In 1028 the number was 31, percentage 17*22 t 
In 1020 the number was 30, percentage 1 6* 66* 
In 1030 tjie number was 32, percentage 17* 77] 


Quantity of Jute produced in Bengal and Revenue derived from the 

Export Duty on Jute. 

91. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ s Will Govern- 
ment kindly state s 

(a) the quantity of jute produced in Bongal year by year during the 

last 10 years ; * 

(b) the amount of customs revenue derived from the levy of export 
. duty on its export year by year during the last 10 years ; 

(c) the amount, if any, of this revenue spent in Bengal specially for the 

improvement of the -quality and quantity of jute and improved 
method of marketing I 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : (a) and (6). I place on the 
table two statements which give the information for which the Honourable 
Member has asked. 
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(c) The proceeds of the duty are credited in their entirety to the general 
revenues of the Central Government. 


Statement showing quantity of jute produced in Bengal during the ten years 1921 to 1920. 
(The figures include those for Cooch Beharfrom 1921 and for Tripura State from 1925 . 


Bales of 400 
lbs. each. 


1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


3.606.000 

4.798.000 

7.534.000 

7.240.000 

8 . 021.000 

10,769,000 

9.055.000 

8.589.000 

8.729.000 

9.966.000 


Statement showing iheamount realised from the export duty on jute during the ten years 

1920-21 to 1929-30. 


Rs. 


1920- 21 . 

1921- 22 . 

1922- 23 . 

1923- 24 . 

1924- 25 . 

1925- 26 . 

1926- 27 . 

1927- 28 . 

1928- 29 . 

1929- 30 . 


. 3,20,53,072 

. 2,71,60,032 

. 3,28,29,793 

. 3,57,07,871 

. 3,74,97,987 

. 3,67,66,343 

. 3,94,55,232 

. 4,59,37,164 

. 4,21,43,294 

. 4,65,73,884 


Constitution of a Central Jute Committee. 

92. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ: Do Govern- 
ment propose to accept and give effect to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and set up a Central Jute Committee representa- 
tive of the various interests concerned ? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply I gave on the 11th February last to part (1) of question 
No. 6 on this subject asked by the Honourable Babu Jagadish Chandra 
Banerjee. 


Trade Depression. 

93. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ: What steps 
do Government propose to take for emerging from the present trade 
depression and averting similar depression in future % 
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The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : As stated by me in reply 
to a similar question asked by the Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah SaiyMt 
Hussain Imam in this House on the 11th 'February, 1931, the real causes of the 
present trade depression are unfortunately beyond the control of the Govern- 
ment of this country. Government do not consider that it is possible for them’ 
to take any action to prevent trade depressions arising from similar causes in 
the future. 


Number of Indian Emigrants to South America. 

94. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ s Will Govern- 
ment please state : 

(а) the number of emigrants who have emigrated to South America 

from India feince 1900 

(б) the number of Moslem emigrants to that country "since 1900 ; 

(c) the present number of Moslem settlers in those p'&rts ; and 

(d) the steps hitherto taken by the Government towards safeguarding 

theii rights and towards their economic and cultural ameliora- 
tion ? 

The Honourable Sir CHARLES WATSON : The information required 
is not available, but endeavours are being made to obtain it. The result of 
the enquiries being made by the Government of India will be communicated 
to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Superintendents of Post Offices. 

95. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ : * (a) What was the 

total number of Superintendents of Post Offices in India and how many of 
them were Moslems on 31st of March, 1930 ? " 

(6) What was the total number of departmental officers in India who 
were eligible for this class of appointments and how many of them were Mos- 
lems on 31st of March, 1930 ? 

(c) What was the total number of Probationary Superintendents in India 
on 31st March, 1930, and how many of them were Moslems ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : (a) 178 ; 30 of them were 
Moslems. 

(6) 33 ; 5 of them were Moslems. 

(c) 15 ; 5 of them were Moslems. 

Adequate Representation of Moslems in the Postal Department. 

96. The Honourable Mb. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ : What has the 
Government done to help the Moslems in getting their due share of appoint- 
ments in the Postal Department ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : The Honourable Member is 
referred to the answer given by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
to Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim’s starred question No. 330 in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 30th January, 1929. 
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RsfbVSSVtatkon of Moslems in the Office of the Postmaster Gen eral , 

Punjab. 

97. The Honourable Mr. GYEJ) ABDUL HAFEEZ i (a) For how 
long has there been a Hindu Office Superintendent in the Office of the Post- 
master General, Punjab 1 Has he got any extensions after 65 years of age ; 
if so, how many and when is he going to retire ? 

{b) Will Government state the number of men appointed in the clerical 
staff in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Circle in 1928-29 ? How many 
of them were Moslems and how many of other communities ? 

(c) How many candidates were on the waiting list and how many o i 
them were Moslems on the 31st of March, 1930 ? 

(d) Is th e Assistant Post Master General in charge of the appointment 
section of Po stmaster General’s Office, Punjab, a Hindu ? 

(e) Is the Head Clerk of the Section dealing with the recruiting of the 
staff in the Postmaster General, Punjab’s Office a Hindu ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : (a) Since August, 1905. 
Yes, five ; he will retire on the 15th December, 1931, the date on which he attains 
the .age of 60 years. 

(6) The information in respect of the official year 1928-29 is being collected 
and will be supplied to the Honourable Member in due course. In the calen- 
dar year 1928, however, 435 appointments were made in the clerical cadre, 
of which 158 went to Muslims, while in 1929, of 252 appointments made, 88 
were Muslims. 

(c) The information is being obtained and will be furnished to the Honour- 
able Member. 

(d) and (e). Yes. 

Publication of the Reports of the Military Requirements Committee 

and the Committee on the Indianisation of the Indian Army. 

98. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: {a) 
Will Government be pleased to state whether the reports of the Military Re- 
quirements Committee of 1921 and the Committee on the Indianisation of 
the Indian Army of 1922 have been published ? 

(6) If not, will Government please place copies of these reports on the 
table ? 

His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : (a) The report of 
the Indian Military Requirements Committee has never been published. The 
report of the committee of military officers has not been published in full, 
but a summary of the scheme contained in that report was laid on the table 
of the Legislative Assembly on the 17th of February last. 

(b) Both reports were secret documents. The Military Requirements 
Committee, the majority of whom were Indians, strongly and unanimously 
recommended that in no circumstances should either their report, or the 
evidence of the witnesses, ever be made public. The actual wording of that 
resolution in the report was : 

"In concluding this report, which is based on the evidence of witnesses who were- 
given to understand that their evidence would be treated as strictly confidential, we 
recommend that in no circumstances should either the document itself or the evidence of 
the witnesses ever be made public and that the report as a whole be treated as a secret 
document. " 
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Government must respect that recommendation ; but I may inform Honourable 
Members that the terms of reference to the Committee dealt exclusively with 
questions of strength and finance, and contained no mention of Indianisation 
in the Indian Army. The Committee, while recognizing this, made certain 
recommendations in respect of Indianisation, but did not prepare a scheme. 
The detailed scheme was prepared subsequently by the committee of military 
officers which Lord Rawlinson appointed for that purpose ; and it is that scheme 
that has now been made public. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD ; Is it a 
fact that copies of the Reports of these Committees were made available to the 
Delegates to the Round Table Conference in London ? 


His Excellency the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF : No, only the one 
that I alluded to. The so-called Report of the Shea Committee was made 
public in the sense that a summary of it was given to the Round Table Con- 
ference. The proceedings of the Military Requirements Committee were not 
made public nor were they given to the Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference. 


The Assam Rifles. 

99. The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA i 
(i a ) How many battalions of the Assam Rifles are maintained in Assam ? For 
what purposes are they maintained ? Where are they stationed ? What is 
the annual cost of their upkeep ? Is any portion of it levied from the 
Government of Assam ? If so, why ? 

(6) How much on the aggregate has Assam paid for their upkeep from 
1921-22 to 1930-31 ? 

(c) Is Government aware that the Legislative Council of Assam has all 
along protested against being compelled to meet the deficit for the adminis- 
tration of the backward tracts and to contribute to the maintenance of the 
Assam Rifles ? 

(d) Does the Government of India intend to give financial relief to Assam 
as an offset against these charges ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : (a) There are five battalions 
of the Assam Rifles whose headquarters are at Aijal, Sadiya, Kohima, Imphal 
and Lokra respectively. They are primarily employed for the defence of the 
Frontier, and three battalions are located in areas for which the Central Govern- 
ment are responsible. The fores, the responsibility for the administration of 
which is vested in the Local Government, is also available for internal security 
and has been employed for that purpose from time to time. The annual 
cost of its maintenance was estimated at about Rs. 20 lakhs on the average 
in 1924 and, in view of the primary purpose for which the force is intended, 
the Government of India agreed to make an annual assignment of four-fifths 
of the entire cost, viz., Rs. 16 lakhs. 

(6) I have not got the information for 1930 but the total payment for the 
period 1921-1929 made by the Government of Assam is shown in the provin- 
cial Police Administration Reports as Rs. 19} lakhs. 
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(c) I am aware of the view that the Legislative Council has taken in the 
past but it will be seen that Assam only met a small share of the total cost 
and for the reasons explained in reply to part (a), the objection taken to it 
is not justified. 

(d) I am not aware of any such proposal. 

Medical Treatment of Lepers. 

100. The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA : 
Has any law been passed to compel lepers to offer themselves for 
treatment ? Does the Government of India consider it necessary to under- 
take legislation for the purpose ? 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE : The attention of the Honour- 
able Member is invited to the Lepers Act of 1898, which provides for the 
segregation and medical treatment of pauper lepers and tho control of lepers 
following certain callings. Government do not propose to undertake any 
further legislation on the subject at present. 

Annual Revenue of Assam. 

101. The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA s 
Is Assam the poorest of the major Provinces in British India ? What is 
the annual revenue and what province comes next and with what annual 
revenue ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : The Honourable 
Member will find the figures of provincial revenue in Account No. 8 of the 
Finance and Revenue Accounts. I am afraid I must leave him to draw his 
own conclusions from these figures as also from the figures relating to area and 
population which appear on page 108 of Volume I of the Report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission. 

Total Amount of Salary Charges payable from Central Revenues for 

the Civil Services. 

102. The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA : 
What is the total amount of salary charges payable out of the Central Budget 
for the Civil Services (excluding the Railways) ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : The desired informa- 
tion is available in paragraph 52 of the Honourable Finance Member’s Budget 
Speech. 


RESOLUTION RE TREATMENT OF FIRST OFFENDERS. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolu- 
tion : 


“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that legislation 
be undertaken as early as possible for dealing with first offenders in this country in the 
same way as first offenders are dealt with in England. ” 
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[Diwan Bahadur G. Naiayanaswami Ohetti.] 

In commending the Resolution to the acceptance of the House, I should like 
to point out that under section 562 of the Criminal Procedure Code the appoint- 
ment of probation officers is not permissible. The passing of an Act similar 
to the one now in vogue in England which is called the Probation of Offenders 
Act of 1907 is an absolute necessity to get the right sort of probation officers 
who would be directly responsible to the Court for the proper behaviour of 
the men under their charge. This system is working well in England, Italy, 
Switzerland and other countries. If the Probation Act is introduced and 
becomes law, the offenders who commit petty offences for the first time can 
be successfully dealt with by not sending them to prison for short terms. 
The Conference of the Inspectors General of Prisons of various provinces held 
in 1925 have unanimously recommended to the Government of India the early 
introduction of a Probation Act on the lines of the English Act, and they 
have again reaffirmed their recommendation at the Conference held at Lucknow 
in 1929 ; they feel that the introduction of an Act in all principal towns through- 
out India will greatly facilitate the prevention of people being sent to prison 
for short terms of imprisonment. The Jail Commission in paragraph 434 of 
its Report have also recommended strongly the introduction of a similar Act. 
The various Administration Reports of the Inspectors General of Prisons 
of the Madras Presidency have also strongly recommended such an enactment. 
I will just read an extract from the Administration Report for the year 1928 : 

“ The increase in respect of those sentenced to terms of over one month and not ex- 
ceeding three months, viz., from 4,980 to 5,104, is perhaps to be expected : but I cannot 
help thinking that a great many of these short sentence cases could have been more 
adequately dealt with under a Probation of Offenders Act. My optimism of last year in 
regard to the introduction of such an Act by the Central Legislature has not been ful- 
filled ; and if action by the Government of India is likely to be unduly protracted, I hope 
the Local Government will undertake legislation, as the way is clear in this Presidency for 
the working of the Probation system, and the absence of such a system is definitely hind- 
ering the proper development of criminal justice. ” 


In the Report for another year, 1927, it is also stated : 

“ This pleasing reduction in the number of prisoners sentenced to short periods of 
imprisonment is probably due to the action of Government in drawing the attention of 
the magistracy to the futility of short sentences, and also, no doubt, to a more extensive 
use being made of section 562, Criminal Procedure Code. Experience, however, goes to 
show that even the revised section 562, Criminal Procedure Code, is still too limited in its 
scope, and that its working has therefore not come up to expectations. The reason is not 
far to seek ; it is that there is no organised probation system to permit of offenders dealt 
with under this section being properly supervised and controlled. Until such a probation 
system is called into being short sentences will continue to be passed, as magistrates will 
hesitate to deal freely with first offenders under section 562, recognising its limitations. 
I feel, however, that our goal is within sight and that a Probation of Offenders Bill will 
shortly be introduced by the Central Legislature, which will automatically bring the short 
sentence evil to an end. The Government of India are now considering the question, and 
the overwhelming evidence in favour the probation system is bound to outweigh all 
other considerations.” 

Sir, the Government of Madras in reviewing the Report of the Admin- 
istration of Jails in the Madras Presidenoy for 1925 pointed out that the 
magistracy should see that persons are not sent to jails for short terms which 
does them no good from the reformatory point of view and sometimes does 
more harm than good. The Government must take into their hands the 
introduction of this legislative measure so that the Government and the public 
may come to a satisfactory decision on the question of the prevention of short 
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term imprisonment. The criminal law no doubt leaves the magistracy an 
option in the matter of exercising the provisions of section 562 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, but it is very often that, wherever satisfactory sureties are 
lacking, the offender is sent to jail for short periods. If a Probation Act is 
introduced, the magistracy will have a free hand to hand over the offender to 
a Probation Officer who will see that the young delinquent behaves better 
and that if he misbehaves he is called upon to receive the sentence on his report 
for the original offence for which he is charged. This is all what is wanted. 
If the Legislature is pleased to pass a measure of this sort, the tax-payer will 
be benefited to the extent of not feeding these people even for a short term, 
and in the long run it will be a saving to the Government also. The sociaf 
stigma attaching to a prisoner who goes to prison for a short term will also 
be removed. Anyone who has had any association with jails will realise the 
futility of sending young men and women to prisons for short terms, and it 
is a great responsibility for any magistrate to send a young delinquent to prison 
for the first time. These young persons who are sent to jails mix with grown 
up prisoners and are initiated into the ways of the more expert criminals 
with whom they come into contact. In England the Probation Act came 
into force in 1907 and in 20 years, that is, up to 1927, the provisions of the 
Act were expanded from 8,000 to 80,000 cases a year — a ten-fold increase 
in 20 years, and approximately one-half of the cases brought before the courts 
were benefited by the provisions of the Act ; only about 7 per cent, of the 
persons who received its mercies appeared later for judgment, and in one 
district of 50 cases put on probation only one lapsed. As we never know what 
evil consequences may follow by sending a boy to jail for the first time, it is 
hoped that the fullest advantage of this Act would be taken into considera- 
tion when the Legislature enacts this measure. The success or otherwise 
of the working of the Probation Act will depend on the choice of Probation 
Officers ; care must be taken to select men and women of good education who 
understand young children and who take an active sympathy in their interests. 
There must naturally be paid officers, and it is essential that the salary offered 
is such as to attract men and women of the right sort. As juvenile crime has 
comparatively little to do with any special depravity on the part of the offender 
and very much to do with parental neglect and bad example, prison is the 
last form of treatment. Every young offender before being brought to court 
should have been in the hands of a Probation Officer who will have investigated 
the antecedents and have tried to discover the cause of the delinquency. 
Having found everything possible, the child should then be brought before 
the court and dealt with. It is the individual who should be considered, 
and not the crime. We are too ready to treat the child as a wrong doer who 
must be punished. 

In America the view is different ; there the purpose of the court proceed- 
ings is not punishment but correction of conditions, care and protection of the 
child, and a prevention if possible of the recurrence. The court definitely 
recognises that the child is before it as a result of conditions not of its own 
making and that the child has a chance to be saved to the State and not punish- 
ed by it. Punishment can be curative but it must be just, and to punish 
children whose offences are brought about by adverse social, physical and 
mental conditions is both useless and unjust ; so with young offenders proba- 
tion must be tried first of all. Therefore I earnestly appeal to Government 
to accept this my Resolution and take early action in the direction of intro- 
ducing an all-India Probation Act for first offenders. 

Sir, I move. 
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The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON (Home Secretary) : Sir, the 
object of the Honourable Member is to draw the attention of Government 
through this House to the importance of early legislation in India on the lines 
of the English Act, 1907, and of the subsequent English Act of 1914. It not 
infrequently happens that those who advocate measures of social reform 
are more concerned with precept than with practice, and are content to leave 
to others the hard work of applying the measures in particular cases. The 
Honourable Mover of this Resolution is not among that class. He has been 
an enthusiastic ajid practical worker for a number of years and his services in 
the cause of prison reform have merited and have received the thanks of the 
Madras Government on many occasions. It is, in fact, due to the efforts of 
public>spirited gentlemen like himself that the province of Madras leads the 
way in the matter of jail administration. It is therefore only proper that when 
the Honourable Member makes to Government a recommendation of this 
nature that Government should sympathetically view it. In fact, so far as 
the principle of the Resolution is concerned, the Honourable Member is preach- 
ing to the converted. The Government of India are in no doubt, and have 
been in no doubt for some time, of the desirability of legislation to deal with 
questions of the probation of first offenders and also of juvenile offenders. 
They must however recognise — and I have no doubt the Honourable Member 
himself recognises — that conditions vary greatly in different provinces and 
for this reason the method followed by Government in the past has been to 
proceed by way of provincial experiment. Thus, for instance, Acts for the 
protection of children have been passed in Bengal, in Bombay and in the 
Honourable Member’s own province. At the same time, Government appre- 
ciate the desirability of an all-India Act relating to the probation of offenders. 
The preliminary work to this end is almost complete. Local Governments 
were consulted some time ago. Their replies have been received and have 
been carefully examined. Mr. Gwynne, the Joint Secretary in the Homo 
Department, who is in charge of this subject and who is himself a practical 
enthusiast in the cause of jail reform, has written a most valuable and com- 
prehensive note on the subject, and I think I can say that the principle of an 
all-India Act has practically been accepted. There are several reasons why 
it has not yet been introduced. During the past year Government have been 
busy with other pre-occupations ; but we may now hope with some confidence 
that some at least of those pre- occupations are matters of the past. While, 
therefore, I can give no definite assurance that a Bill will be introduced in the 
next Session of the Legislature I can give an assurance that it will be intro- 
duced as soon as circumstances will allow, and I hope the Honourable Member 
will be content with that promise. 

In regard to the nature of the legislation, the Honourable Member will 
realise that it is not practicable to impose obligations on Local Governments 
which they may not for one reason or another be able forthwith to implement. 
The legislation must therefore be of an enabling character, so that while the 
provisions will allow of a uniform method of treating this very important 
problem throughout India, the time of its introduction in various provinces 
must bo left to the decision of Provincial Governments. In this connection 
it is hardly necessary to remind the House that the value, and indeed the prac- 
ticability, of a measure of social reform of this character depends far less on 
what Government may do than on what private associations and private 
individuals are willing and arc able to do. The great success of the Proba- 
tion Act in England has been due to the voluntary work of societies and of 
private persons. Work of the same character has begun in India, and in 
Madras the Honourable Member himself and others have associated themselves 
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^with such work. In several other provinces too a start has been made. But 
there ’s as yc£ nothing which can compare with what private effort is doing 
in England, and with the best of goodwill, Government cannot, merely by 
introducing legislation, help the cause forward unless it gets the active support 
of various societies and workers. In drawing public attention to this matter 
in this House, the ►Honourable Member has made a further contribution to 
the excellent work he is doing, for I feel confident that the more the attention 
of the public is directed towards this subject, the greater will be the chance 
of legislation, when it is passed, proving a success. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTY ; 
Sir, in view of the statements made by the Honourable Mr. Emerson I do 
not want to press this Resolution. I am glad the Government of India are 
taking a great deal of interest in this matter. Though circumstances did not 
permit them to bring this legislation now, I hope before at least the end of 
this year, or at least during the next year, this Bill may be introduced ; it 
will give me the greatest satisfaction. In this connection I may also say 
that I am glad of the great interest taken by the Honourable Mr. Emerson 
and Mr. Gwynne in this subject. Mr. Gwynne, as has been rightly said, has- 
taken a personal interest in this question, and I hope that before Mr. 
Gwynne leaves the Home Department this Bill will be introduced, and that 
Mr. Emerson will be able to do so in the next Session. 

Sir, with your permission, I ask the leave of the House to withdraw the 
Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTIONS RE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before I call on the Honourable' 
Mover of the next Resolution I will invite his attention to the fact, of which, 
he is no doubt already aware, that time has been allotted to-morrow for & 
comprehensive Resolution and a comprehensive debate on the subject of the 
Round Table Conference. Therefore, in order that that debate should not 
be prevented, I shall have to confine the Honourable Member strictly to the 
two points to which he refers in his Resolution, that is to say, the locality 
for the next session of the Round Table Conference and the co-option of a, 
certain number of additional members. At the same time, I would ask him 
whether it is worth while to bring the matter up to-day when he will have 
an opportunity to-morrow of saying all that he could say to-day and a great 
deal more. 

The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH : (Bihar 
and Orissa : Non-Muhammadan) : I will withdraw my Resolution,* Sir. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : In view of the debate that is to take 
place to-morrow, I wish to withdraw my Resolutionf also. 

*“Thafc this Council recommends the Governor General in Council to recommend' 
to His Majesty’s Government: 

(а) to hold the next session of the Round Table Conference at New Delhi ; 

(б) to co-opt twelve more members to the said Round Table Conference 

t“ This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to submit the report*, 
of the Round Table Conference to the House for discussion. ” 



RESOLUTION BE PREVENTIONj;OF THE ADULTERATION OP GHEE 

* The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, Ij^ise to move the Resolution which reads as 
follows : 

“ That this Council recommends the Governor General in Council to take steps with 
a view to preventing the cheating of the public by the adulteration of ghee and, in order to 
secure uniformity of practice throughout British India, to impose a statutory penalty 
on the sale os ghee of ghee adulterated with vanaspati or^any other substance whatso- 
ever. ** 

I venture. Sir, to move this Resolution and bring the matter of vanaspati ghee 
before this Honourable House again. In the year 1926, on the 3rd March, 
I moved a Resolution in this Honourable House as regards the imposition of a 
heavy duty on the imports of vanaspati ghee. I then explained at length the 
reasons which led me to move the Resolution. In 1928, on the 8th February, 
I again moved a Resolution in which I asked the Government to prohibit 
the imports of vanaspati totally into India unless that was given a permanent 
artificial colouring which was not injurious to health. This Resolution was 
adopted by the House. The Government of the Punjab supported my proposal 
and the Ministry controlling the subject of Health addressed the Government 
of India pressing upon them the proposal. I find, Sir, from the various reports, 
that the various institutions and Governments whom the Government of 
India consulted were of opinion that my proposal was a sound one and ought 
to be adopted. There were of course naturally a few differences of opinion 
and these emanated particularly from those who had personal or business 
interests in this commodity. It was in 1917 that this commodity was first 
introduced into India. In 1914, Sir, the price which the Government of India 
paid for ghee for the use of its troops was 7 annas per lb. and the bazaar rate 
of ghee was Rs. 40 to 42 per maund. The Government demand then was 
about 28,000 maunds a year. Then, Sir, when later on the free rationing to 
the Indian Army started the Government demand for ghee rose to a higher 
figure, and in 1916, owing to the war, the Government demand for ghee was 
as big as 9 lakhs of maunds. Then, Sir, India was unable to meet that demand, 
and as far as my information goes, 5 lakhs of maunds were supplied by India 
and the remaining balance of 4 lakhs of maunds were found by Egypt, Meso- 
potamia and other countries. In 1916, Sir, the price of ghee rose to Rs. 64 
.a maund, and this rise in prioe led the people to go on with adulteration on a 
very large scale. In 1917, the demand of Government for ghee fell to 3| 
lakhs of maunds. In 1919, the price of ghee again rose to Rs. 90 a maund 
and in 1920 to Rs. 105 a maund. Now, Sir, this year the price of ghee 
touched Rs. 40 to 45 a maund but it is now again Rs. 52 a maund 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I hope the Honourable Member 
will shortly show the relevance of this discussion on the price of ghee and the 
demand for ghee on the subject of the adulteration of ghee. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I am 
putting these figures forward only to strengthen my argument that when the 
price of ghee falls, the import of and demand for vanaspati also falls. Sir, 
when I am going to strengthen my arguments by giving the rates, I think I 
am in order. The Government demand now is about 2,500 tons a year. 
Because the price of the ghee has fallen, the price of the vegetable compound 
has also fallen which is now Rs. 27 to Rs. 32 per maund as against Rs. 35 to 
Rs. 40 a maund which used to be the rate when ghee was at the highest rate. 

In the year 1927*28 the import of vegetable products into India was • 

( 258 ) 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I am afraid the Honourable 
Member has not convinced me. I must ask him to come to the subject of 
adulteration. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Very 
well, Sir. I bow to your orders and I will not go into the figures and will 
deal purely with the matter of adulteration. The Punjab Government in- 
troduced a Bill further to stop adulteration and that Bill was carried in the 
Punjab Counoil in the year 1929. Various other Provincial Governments 
have also got Food and Drugs Acts in force and so have various corporations. 
But, Sir, notwithstanding all that, this adulteration is going on on a very 
large scale. The Honourable Major-General Symons in speaking on my last 
Resolution said that this vegetable compound was not poisonous and its 
admixture with ghee was not detrimental to health. As regards this Resolu- 
tion of mine I do not want to go into the merits or demerits of this vanaspati. 
I simply want to say that some statutory provision ought to be made whereby 
this adulteration on this large scale may be put a stop to. The people are 
being cheated because adulterated ghee is being sold as pure ghee. I simply 
want the support of the Government in preventing this fraud, and I think, 
Sir, that in regard to this matter public opinion has expressed itself very 
strongly in favour of a stoppage of this wholesale adulteration. An argument 
was advanced some time back and has been repeated from time to time that 
even before this vanaspati or vegetable compound appeared on the scene in 
India, ghee was already adulterated with other things. That is true, Sir, 
but the adulteration then was not on the large scale on which it is practised 
now. That adulteration also was easily distinguishable by the eye or the 
nose or by taste. But this stuff has no taste and no smell and it is veiy 
difficult to distinguish it from pure ghee. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY : How will the 
prosecution be successful then ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Well, 
my friend Sir Maneckji wants me to answer a question which I must leave to 
the Government. I want a statutory provision made and then I leave it to the 
executive to act and to see that the object of that provision is carried out. 
It is not my function to carry out the provision ; that is the function of Gov- 
ernment. 

Sir, one more point which I wish to put forward is this, and I put it 
forward as a proposal for Government to consider. I leave it entirely to Gov- 
ernment to find the means for preventing this fraud which they may consider 
suitable. But, Sir, I will recite section 272 of the Indian Penal Code and 
suggest wherein it will be possible for Government to amend it. Section 272 
reads as follows : 

“ Whoever adulterates any article of food or dihik so as to make such article noxious as 
food or drink, intending to Bell such article as food or drink, or knowing it to be likely 
that the same will be sold as food or drink, shall be punishable with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to six months, or with fine which may extend to 
one thousand rupees, or with both. ” 

In the commentary on this section I find that the word “ noxious ” means 
injurious to health, that is, paddy soaked in dirty water, or toddy in which 
germs have germinated or bread mixed with alum. It is not an offence to 
sell inferior food cheap or to sell the mixture as food or knowing it to be likely 
that it will be sold as such does not constitute an offence under this section. 
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It is true that the mixing of pig’s fat with ghee and selling the mixture would be 
noxious to the religious and social feelings of both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
but I am of opinion that such an act would not come within the meaning of 
the expression “ noxious as food ” which occurs in section 272 of the Indian 
Penal Code. That expression obviously means unwholesome as food or in- 
jurious to health and not repugnant to one’s feelings. The word “noxious ” 
had it stood by itself might have had a wide meaning, but what I have to 
consider is the expression “ noxious as food ” and not merely noxious. Well, 
in these days, Sir, when public opinion has grown very strong, admixtures 
like those which used to take place in the past cannot be tolerated now. If 
any substance is used which wounds the religious feelings of any community 
it ought not to be allowed as an adulterant, and I think it is the duty of Gov- 
ernment to put a stop to any such'practice forthwith. So, Sir, in putting for- 
ward my Resolution I want to lay these two points before the House. One 
is that pure ghee is unobtainable and adulterated ghee is being allowed to be 
sold freely as pure ghee and Government are practically becoming a party to 
the fraud. The sooner that is put an end to the better. 

Then, Sir, as regards the remedy sought for in this Resolution, I am not a 
lawyer and so suggest the best course for Government to adopt. I leave the 
details to them and all I want to press for is that the object of this Resolution 
should be carried out. All the Provincial Governments are of one opinion 
that this adulteration should not be allowed to go on any further. I am not 
advocating now that the import of this vanaspati should be altogether stopped 
or that a heavy duty should be put upon it. The other day, Sir, in the Legis- 
lative Assembly my Honourable friend Mr. Bhupat Singh moved a relative 
Resolution which was carried in that House. That shows. Sir, what a great 
demand there is in the public against this crime and practice which is going 
on. 

With these words, Sir, I strongly commend this Resolution to the favour- 
able consideration of this House. 

The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH (Bihar 
and Orissa : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to lend my humble support to 
the Resolution just moved. Sir, the very fact that the question of vanaspati 
ghee has been brought and discussed before the House year after year during 
the past several years points to the great importance of the subject as also to 
the extent the article is hated by all sections of the Indian public except, of 
course, the traders who would not mind making large profits, be it even at the 
cost of further undermining the already fearfully undermined constitution of the 
people. Granting that, as was said by the Honourable the Commerce Secretary 
last year, 90 per cent, of the population of my Province, Bihar and Orissa, 
would use the article being too poor to go in for pure ghee, I would like to 
point out that they may have a liking for the vegetable product, regard being 
had to its cheapness, but certainty they would spurn the adulteration of 
pure ghee with any proportion of that product and any attempt to make 
it pass muster as genuine ghee. Sir, vanaspati may be a wholesome article 
of food, as has all along been sought to be made out on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and let the poorer classes consume it as much as they may, but there 
ought to be some effective guarantee that they get genuine vanaspati and not 
ghee properly so called adulterated with jt and sold as genuine ghee. So far, 
Sir, as I have been able to find out after such enquiry as I could make, it is 
not the consumers but the traders in ghee who purchase vanaspati for purposes 
of adulteration and, therefore, of immoral gain. The consumers get the 
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adulterated ghee at'the rate, not of the vegetable product, but of pure ghee. 
The Resolution, Sir, is directed to the stopping df this campaign of cheating 
that is going on. 

Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Secretary, in opposing Mr. Surput 
Sing’s Resolution last year, was pleased to observe that even if the import 
of vanaspati was stopped, it would not prevent the largely prevalent practice 
of adultering ghee with even worse ingredients than vanaspati , e.g ., mahva 
oil and even fats obtained from carcasses of animals. May I ask, Sir, if it is 
not incumbent on the Central Government to take effective measures, say, 
by necessary legislation, to stop such adulteration altogether. The Penal 
Code penalises adulteration of articles of food with noxious ingredients. Why 
not extend the penalty to adulteration with any ingredients, noxious or not, 
if the object of the adulteration is to pass off a spurious article for the genuine 
one ? 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri MUHAMMAD DIN (East 
Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, pure ghee cannot be had at any price in our 
towns and adulterated ghee certainly affects the health of the people. Any 
attempt to remove this longstanding grievance would be in the right direction, 
and I give my whole-hearted support to the Resolution moved by my friend, 
the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI 
(Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, this subject appears to have been a pet of my friend Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das for many years. He has been putting it forward 
before the Council in one form or another. I think this time he has put it in 
the most innocent form which does not affect the import of that commodity 
called vanaspati or vegetable ghee. Neither should there be any objection to 
bringing forward any legislation for the purpose of saving the people from 
paying more for an article which is not pure ghee. I do not Wish to enter into 
the food value of that product, nor have I the intention of suggesting the 
stoppage of the import of that commodity into India. I have seen, I have 
heard, that that commodity is used, and though it does not contain the same 
amount of vitamins as pure ghee, yet it is used by people who cannot afford 
to purchase the latter. Pure ghee was very dear some time back, but for- 
tunately it has come down in price recently. My Honourable friend’s real 
intention is that the purchaser should not be made to pay for a commodity 
which is not really the same as he intends to purchase. I think that the 
Government should accept such an innocent and harmless suggestion. Of 
course there are provisions already in the Indian Penal Code and I understand 
also in the Municipal Acts, but they are so complicated that it would not be 
an easy thing to prove in a court of law, to bring the offender who mixes 
that commodity with real ghee which is verytdifficult to discriminate, to con- 
viction under the section which is meant for offences of cheating. He has 
also explained to this Honourable House that section 272 which deals with a 
mixture in food which makes that food obnoxious cannot be applied to this, 
because this commodity if mixed with pure ghee will not be oonoxious for 
human use. So I think the Government of India should make such a statutory 
provision by which this mixture may be prevented and adulteration of this 
commodity with pure ghee may be prevented, so that the purchaser may get 
the proper thing for the price he pays. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETM 
(Madras ; Non- Muhammadan) : Sir, I tfee to support the resolution of my 
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Honourable friend Lala Ram Saran Das. I think legislation on these lines 
is absolutely necessary. Under the general section of the Penal Code, it is 
very difficult to prove this adulteration ; therefore it is absolutely necessary 
that the Government of India should propose amending sections to the ex- 
isting one in the Penal Code. Sir, the adulteration of ghee is felt in every 
part of India and it is very difficult to detect fraud. It is an important item 
in the food of both Hindus and Muhammadans. The matter should not be 
delayed any further. I only hope that the House will accept the Resolution 
unanimously and that the Government will not delay any further the en- 
actment of necessary legislation in this matter. 

I have great pleasure in supporting the Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE (Education, Health and Lands 
Secretary) : Sir, as several of the previous speakers have reminded us, this 
is not the first occasion on which the question of adulteration of ghee has been 
discussed in this House. My Honourable friend Lala Ram Saran Das, as he 
said just now, moved his first Resolution on the subject in 1926 when he re- 
commended that an ad valorem duty of 100 per cent, should be imposed on 
vanaspati ghee and other similar preparations imported into this country to 
be marketed as artificial ghee or for adulteration with pure ghee. As was the 
case with the Sibylline books, his demands went up on every subsequent 
occasion. In 1928, he suggested that the ad valorem duty should be 150 
per cent. In 1929, he asked for total prohibition of import. That request 
was repeated by the Honourable Mr. Surput Sing last year. The Honourable 
Mover of this Resolution is therefore fighting on ground which to him is very 
familiar. On this occasion, however, he has shifted his position to another 
part of the field, and that is the reason why he has to-day 
12 Noon. an antagonist less worthy of his steel than he has had on past 
occasions. He is not now asking for the total prohibition of 
import of vanaspati ghee, but requests Government to take steps to impose 
a statutory penalty on the sale of adulterated ghee. That is a matter of in- 
ternal administration, and it is for that reason that it has fallen to my lot to 
deal with the Resolution to-day instead of its being dealt with by the 
Honourable Mr. Woodhead as it had been on former occasions. From the 
fact, Sir, that this question has been so often before the House it will be 
gathered that there is little new to be said about it. I do not propose to enter 
at any length — nor has the Honourable Member's speech on his Resolution 
made it necessary for me to do so — into the question whether vanaspati ghee 
is a wholesome product or not. I would refer Honourable Members to the 
reports of previous debates in which this aspect of the question has been very 
fully discussed. I would only say that speakers on this side, both in this 
and the other House, regard iti as firmly established by expert opinion that 
vegetable product has* a definite food value and is not injurious to health, 
though they are prepared to admit that, as it is deficient in certain vitaminB, 
its use may indirectly affect the health of persons who do not obtain those 
necessary vitamins through other sources, that is, by means of fresh vege- 
tables, milk or other food which contain them. But, Sir, to admit that 
vegetable ghee is a wholesome substance possessed of a definite food value is a 
very different thing from admitting that it is desirable that it should be 
adulterated with ghee and sold as such. I am on common ground with the 
Honourable Mover of this Resolution in holding that a man who wishes to 
buy pure ghee is entitled to obtain it. Where I differ from him is in regard 
to the remedy which he wishes to adopt in order to ensure this. He asks that 
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the Government of India should take steps with a view to secure uniformity 
of practice throughout British India, to impose a stetutoi^Saltv T$Z 

S the ghee k This t spect of the case was discussed in the course 

J™? x 8 n. the f esult of an amendment moved by the HonouS 
Sardaf S^ivdev Singh Uberoi, who wished the Governor General to ma ke rules 
to provide that the mixing of the commodity which passes by the name of 
vegetable produce with indigenous ghee prepared from the milk of cows and 
buffaloes for purposes of sale might be made penal. Now Sir I take obiection 
to the Honourable Member’s proposal for two reasons. I am not quite » W r 
why he asks that the Government of India should impose a statutory penalty 

nfthe iw e i °A ad ! dtcrated 8 h . ec - 1 ai “ a lawyer, and the interpretation 
of the Penal Code is a matter for more able speakers than myself to deal with 

the Penang 0 “r that ,* he f m ^y for which he asks is contained already in 
^ wo l lld ^fer him to the illustrations given under section 
415 of the Indian Penal Code, illustrations (c) and (e). (c) reads as follows : 

hfilinv!^ «. y f °* X il lll ’ lti ?- K . t0 z “ falB ? sam P lc o£ an article, intentionally deceives Z into 

toSSXrTSJ fl ” “* w— z 


It seems to me, therefore, Sir, that the statutory penalty asked for by the 
Honourable Mover of this Resolution already exists. If A, by tendering to Z 
£hee which has been adulterated with vanaspati ghee, induces him to buy 
it as pure ghee, he can be prosecuted under the Indian Penal Code. But, 
Sir, I think that, if the Penal Code had really been a suitable weapon for 
dealing with this offence, it would have been* used for that purpose and the 
Local Governments would not have found it necessary to pass the various 
provincial Acts dealing with this subject. In all provinces, except in Assam, 
there is a Food Adulteration Act. And even in Assam provision exists in the 
Municipal Act and the Local Self-Government Act prescribing standards of 
purity for articles of food, including ghee and butter and prohibiting 
the sale of food not of the proper nature, substance or quality and not of the 
prescribed standard of purity. Keeping adulterants in places where ghee is 
manufactured is prohibited in most of the provincial Acts dealing with 
adulteration of food and in the two Assam Acts which I have mentioned. 
The Honourable Member may maintain that, with the exception of the recently 
enacted Punjab Pure Food Act, 1929, which deals with this question of the 
adulteration of ghee in a more thorough and comprehensive fashion than any 
other provincial Act, these Acts do not go far enough. That, Sir, is a matter 
of opinion. One Local Government, that of the United Provinces, has un- 
doubtedly agreed with him and has recently greatly strengthened its Preven- 
tion of Adulteration Act. As in the Punjab, a person who is guilty of a third 
offence in regard to the adulteration of ghee is now liable, at the discretion of 
the Magistrate, to a term of imprisonment. 

The Honourable Mr. Woodhead, in the course of the discussion last year, 
stated that the Government of India intended to address Local Governments 


on this matter and to ask them to consider the advisability of legislating for 
the prevention of adulteration of ghee on the lines of the Punjab and the 
English Acts, in other words, of tightening up their legislation in regard to the 
adulteration of food, with special reference to ghee. He also stated that if 
Local Governments found that, in order to make their legislation effective, 
Central legislation on the subject of the nomenclature of vegetable product 
at the time of import was necessary, the Government of India were quite 
prepared to consider the introduction of p^ich legislation. As the Honourable 
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Sir George Rainy has pointed out in another place, no Local Government has 
so far asked for such legislation. As he also went on to explain, Local Govern- 
ments have recently been asked what steps they themselves have taken in 
the matter of passing further provincial legislation. I have already mentioned 
the Punjab and the United Provinces Acts which seem to me to go very far 
to meet the views of the Honourable Mover of this Resolution. The Central 
Provinces have informed us that they do not consider special legislation 
necessary, as bye-laws regulating the sale of ghee, of vegetable products, and 
prevention of adulteration are in force in most of their municipalities. The 
Bombay Government have issued a notification under the Bombay Preven- 
tion of Adulteration Act prescribing that no ghee substitute that resembles 
ghee shall be sold except under the name of vegetable product or vanaspati. 
Packages containing these substances have to be conspicuously marked with 
the name, “vegetable product ” or “ vanaspati ghee ”. It is true that this 
notification applies only to the Bombay Municipality at present, but the 
question of extending it to other municipalities is under consideration. The 
Government of Madras hold that their Prevention of Adulteration Act of 
1918, as amended in 1928, prevents the sale as ghee of what is not pure ghee. 
The Government of Bihar and Orissa are considering the question of legisla- 
tion. The Government of Assam do not consider legislation necessary, 
whilst the Government of Burma, although it has a special Act passed in 
1917 for preventing the adulteration of ghee, is considering the question of 
dealing with such adulteration in connection with the rules to be made under 
its Food and Drugs Act which was passed two years ago. I have left Bengal 
to the last as the reply the Government of India have had from the Local 
Government on this subject seems to me to deserve quotation at length. It 
has been placed in the Library of the House, but Honourable Members have 
probably not yet had an opportunity of studying it. The Government of 
Bengal have forwarded for the information of the Government of India copies 
of certain notifications the effect of which, so far as concerns the sale of ghee, 
will be in their view, so far as statutory provisions and standards of analysis 
can bring it about, to ensure that what is sold as ghee is pure ghee. They 
go on to add that enquiries into conditions under which vegetable products 
are sold show that it is by no means easy to impose any adequate restriction 
on the use of the term “vegetable ghee This term, though in common 
use verbally both among vendors and purchasers, does not in fact appear 
on the label of such brands of vegetable products as have come to the notice 
of the Local Government nor in the shops of vendors of this commodity. 
The so-called vegetable ghee is labelled under the name of some brand such as 
-W brand ”, etc., with or without the addition of the words “vegetable' 
product , the use of the word “ ghee ** being carefully avoided. In some 
cases, the words “ substitute for ghee ” are added to this description. In 
f e ? > the practice, against which legislation might be directed, 
ot labelling the vegetable product with the word “ ghee ” as a qualifying 
attribute does not appear to have come into existence, at any rate on any 
scale which would justify special legislation. 

I would repeat, Sir, that the Government have every sympathy with the 
object aimed at by the Honourable Mover of this Resolution, but they feel 
fiat "his is a matter which, so far as it cannot be dealt with by the Indian 
renal Code, is one which can best be dealt with by provincial legislation. They 
remain of the opinion that the regulation of the sale of ghee so as to ensure 
that wfiat is sold as ghee is pure ghee must be effected by local or municipal 
mi,m ma bye-laws framed under the provincial Statutes. The Local 
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Governments are the best judges of the necessity for strengthening their present 
legislation and as to the action which should be taken to make it effective. 
The Honourable the Mover of this Resolution has not, I would submit to the 
House, established the necessity for any further legislation. The province 
from which he comes has set other Local Governments an example in this as 
in many other respects. If they feel the necessity for following that example, 
I think they can be safely trusted to do so. In these days, when provincial 
autonomy is the accepted policy, an exceptionally strong case would, I venture 
to think, have to be made out for interference with their discretion in this 
respect. 

I may perhaps mention for the Honourable Member’s information that 
the Government of India have recently asked Local Governments to report 
what standards they are adopting for such important articles of consumption 
as ghee, butter and tea. As soon as they receive complete information 
on this subject, they will consider what can be done towards bringing about 
the adoption of uniform standards of purity for these articles throughout 
India. The possession of this information might be of assistance to Local 
Governments in carrying out their schemes for the prevention of adulteration 
of ghee, amongst other products. 

I trust, Sir, I have convinced this House that there is no necessity for 
the remedy suggested by the Honourable Mover of this Resolution, the offence 
of selling adulterated ghee can be dealt with under the Indian Penal Code 
or it cannot. In so far as it can be dealt with under the Indian Penal Code, 
there is no necessity for any further legislation on the subject. In so far as 
the Indian Penal Code is not a satisfactory weapon for dealing with it, the best 
way of doing so is under the Adulteration of Foods Acts which are in force 
in all the provinces. It may be that they need strengthening, but that is a 
matter for the Local Governments. I shall be very glad to circulate copies 
of this debate to them as further evidence, if they need it — and I hardly think 
they do — of the interest which is taken on this subject both in this and the 
other House. I trust that will satisfy the Honourable Mover of this Resolu- 
tion, but if it does not, I am afraid that I am compelled with regret to oppose 
his Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, the 
reply which the Honouiable Sir Frank Noyce has given has rather confused 
me. In the first place, Sir, he has said that section 415 of the Indian Penal 
Code covers the matter which is the object of my Resolution. I am not a 
lawyer, but when the legal authorities have given their verdict, as has been 
commented upon under section 272, I think that section 415 dees not apply. 
Otherwise, the legal authorities who decided that case ought to have dealt 
with this matter under section 415. As a layman, Sir, I say that the sub- 
section (e) of the illustrations which the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce has 
given : 

“ A, by pledging as diamonds articles which he knows are not diamonds, intentionally 
deceives Z, and thereby dishonestly induces Z to lend money, etc. A cheats.” 

does not apply. The diamond can be easily distinguished from a non- 
diamond or from an imitation as adulteration in a diamond is impossible. 
But, Sir, the subject-matter of my Resolution is adulteration of ghee which 
adulteration cannot be distinguished either by the nose or by the tongue or 
by the eye. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend goes on to say that the Government of 
India is in sympathy with the object of my Resolution. Is it lip sympathy 
or a real and practical sympathy ? In case it is a practical sympathy, it 
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ought to be translated into practice. In case the matter is to be shunted 
away for one excuse or another, let it be said so frankly. This is a matter 
on which the country has a very strong public opinion. It has again been 
argued whether vegetable compound is wholesome or unwholesome. I have 
said, Sir, in the beginning of my speech that I am not going to bother myself 
or bother the Government about the wholesomeness or otherwise of the 
vegetable product. What I say is this. The time has now come when a 
statutory provision ought to be made. In case section 415 of the tndiah 
Penal Code covers it, let the Government of India make it clear in any manner 
that they deem fit that this section covers it. Then I shall be satisfied. But 
simply to say that in case the Indian Penal Code covers it, it does, in case 
it does not, it does not — that is not a fair reply from the Government. The 
time has come when Government ought to be certain on the point on which 
they answer or take their stand. This sort of reply injures the feelings of 
many people, who conclude that Government want to evade action. I do 
not think that is right. This is a fraud that is being committed on the public, 
and the Government admits that this fraud is going on. Provincial Govern- 
ments admit that this fraud is going on. Still, the Honourable Member says 
that in case I press my Resolution he will oppose it. That means that 
Government want to continue to be a party to the fraud which is in full 
swing now. I say so, Sir, because that is a fact. Of course it is very un- 
fortunate that to our demands which also cover religious as well as other 
just grounds Government is apathetic. I wish Government to be really sym- 
pathetic and come to the help of the people in rescuing them from this fraud 
which is being committed upon them increasingly every year. 

In regard to Sir Frank Noyce’s reference to the Punjab Act being now n 
law in the Punjab, J am sorry to state that, although that Act was passed in 
1929, no rules have been framed under it so far and practically that Act is 
not in force. Of course it is very easy for Government to reply that rules 
are being framed, which take time, and the law will be translated into practice 
soon. God knows when. But I want the Government to hurry up and to sec 
to it that whatever they mean to do is done and that red-tape should not delay 
the carrying out of their intentions. We all know, Sir, that the Indian Penal 
Code does deal with matters with are matters of provincial control falling 
within ,the purview of the Legislative Councils of the various provinces, but 
all the same there is an all- India Statute. What I want is that there should 
bo uniformity in the law, all over India. Every province wants this done. 
I see from the Government papers before me that every Provincial Govern- 
ment desires to put a stop to this fraud. Does the Government of India want 
any more proof when there is a demand there from all the Governments ? 
Of course they differ as to details, but in the real basic matter they are all one. 
I wish the Government to consider this question in the light of the representa- 
tions and the strong demand pqj before it by the representatives of the public 
in this House and in the Legislative Assembly, 

With these words, Sir, I strongly represent to the Government that they 
should accept this Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the following Resolution be adopted ; 

‘ That this Council reoomraends the Governor General in Council to take steps wi^ 1 
a view to preventing the cheating of the public by the adulteration of ghee and, in order 
to secure uniformity of praotice throughout British India, to impose a statutory penalty 
on the sale os ghee of ghee adulterated with vanaapaH or any other substance whatsoever'. 1 ’ 
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The Council divided : 


AYES — 13, 


Akbar Khan, The Honourable Major 
Nawab Sir Mahomed. 

Ayyangar, The Honourable Mr. K. V. 
Rangaswamy. 

Ayyar, The Honourable Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami. 

Ghose Moulik, The ' Honourable Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra. 

Halim, The Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Hafiz Muhammad. 

Jagdish Prasad, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 


Khapardo, The Honourable Mr. G. S. 
Mehta, The Honourable Mr. H. M. 
Muhammad Din, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Chaudri. 

Raghunandan Prasad Singh, The Honour- 
able Raja. 

Rampal Singh, The Honourable Raja Sir. 
Ram Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Balmdur Lala. 

Uberoi, The Honourable Sardar Bahadur 
Shivdev Singh. 


NOES— 23. 


Basu, The Honourable Mr. Bijoy Kumar. 
Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Browne, The Honourable Mr. P. H. 
Charanjit Singh, The Honourable Sardar. 
Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir Maneckji. 
Devadoss, The Honourable Mr. M. D. 
Dutta, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Promode Chandra. 

Emerson, The Honourable Mr. H. W. 
Ghosal, The Honourable Mr. Jyotsnanath. 
Hafeez, The Honourable Mr. Syed Abdul. 
Hamid, The Honourable Mr. A. 

Harper, The Honourable Mr. IC. B. 

Irving, The Honourable Mr. Miles. 

The motion was negatived. 


Mogaw, The Honourable Major-General 
J. W. D. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 
Muzommil-ullah Khan, The Honourable 
Nawab Sir Muhammad. 

Natesan, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 
Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Thompson, The Honourable Sir John. 
Wacha, Hie Honourable Sir DinshaW* 
Whitty, The Honourable Mr. J. T. 
Woodhead, The Honourable Mr. J. A. 
Zakaullah Khan, The Honourable Mr* 
Abu 'Abdullah Muhammad. 


RESOLUTION RE FIRING ON CROWDS* 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE MOULIK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) ; This Resolution, of which I gave notice, 
is a very old one and it was accepted unanimously by this House as far back 
as 1921* My point in bringing forward this Resolution again was to show 
that the happenings of the last few years, nay of the last few months, have 
gone to prove that the good aspect of the Resolution was entirely lost sight of 
and it was honoured more in the breach than in the observance. But, Sir, 
in view of the happy ending of the peace talks between Lord Irwin and Mahatma 
Gandhi, and as the gloom on the political horizon is just clearing up, and as 
there is every prospect of the dawn of a new era of mutual understanding, 
I do not think my Resolution, if pressed, forward, would serve any useful 
purpose but would open up old sores and wounds and in its train create a feeling 
of bitterness. 

I beg to withdraw the Resolution.* 


♦** In view of the fact that firing is being often resorted to for the purpose of dispersing 
crowds, this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that necessary orders 
be issued to all ofccers to observe in every case the following condition put forward in a 
Resolution by the Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Sastri on the 3rd Match, 1921, and accepted 
by this Counoil. 

* The Magistrate or other Civil or Military officer responsible shall take all reasonable 
precautions to see that no more injury is indicted on the crowd or assembly than is 
absolutely necessary 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : If* I had known that the 
Honourable Member was withdrawing his Resolution, I should have stopped 
him long ago. The rules require that he should make a mere statement to the 
effect that he is withdrawing. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 10th 
March. 1931. 
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Tuesday , 10th March , 29«?2. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

The Honourable Sir Phiroze Cursctji Scthna, Kt., O.B.E. (Bombay : 
Non-Muhammadan) , 


QUESTIONS ANJ) ANSWERS. 

Number of Examinations held for the Recruitment of the Ministerial 

Establishment of the Government of India Secretariat. 

103. The Honourable Rat Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTT : 

1. Will Government be pleased to state the number of examinations 
held by the Staff Selection Board and the Public Service Commission 
for the recruitment of the ministerial establishment of the Government of 
India Secretariat ? What was the total number of candidates examined 
and how many of them were declared qualified ? 

2. How many candidates from A spam appeared at these examinations 
and how many of them were declared qualified? How many of those 
qualified candidates have been absorbed in permanent appointments ? 

3. If any of them have not been appointed permanently, will Govern- 
ment please state the date of their passing the examination and the period 
of service rendered by them under Government ? 

4. Will Government please refer to the reply given to starred question 
No. 882 of the 6th September, 1927, in the Legislative Assembly and state the 
reasons for their not being confirmed ? 

5. At the time of the last examination held by the Public Service 
Commission, were there centres at places other than Simla or Delhi ? 
Do Government propose to have a centre at Shillong in future ? 


The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : 1. Seven examinations 
have been held for recruitment to the clerical staff of the Government of India 
Secretariat offices. The number of candidates examined and the number 


declared qualified are as 

follows : 

Year. 

Candidates 

Candidates 

declared 

1920 


examined. 

1,714 

1,340 

qualified. 

674 

1922 


504 

1924 


563 

191 

1926 


813 

177 

1926 


1,357 

161 

1929 


462 

83 

1931 


920 

Results 

The examinations of 1926 and 1931 were competitive. 

have not 
yet been 
announced. 


( 
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2 and 3. The information is not readily available and as recruitment is 
not made on a provincial basis the collection of the information will serve 
no useful purpose. 

4. I have no definite information about candidates from Assam. There 
may be some candidates who qualified in these examinations and have not yet 
been absorbed in permanent posts. This is chiefly due to the absence of per- 
manent vacancies in the departments in which they are working. 

5. The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As to the second part 
centres are fixed at convenient places with reference to the number of candidates 
likely to appear at that centre and Government cannot undertake to hold the 
examination at a centre which does not fulfil this requirement. 

Representation of Natives of Assam in the Services under the 
Government of India. 

104. The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTT : 

1. Does the Government of Tndia still adhere to the policy laid down in a 
Resolution passed by the Legislative Assembly in March, 1923, and accepted 
by it that in making new recruitment for the services under its control, the 
Central Government should take steps to secure that the services are not 
unduly over-weighted with representatives of any one community or pro- 
vince and that as far as possible ths claims of all communities and provinces 
are considered ? 

2. Has the Government of India taken any steps to give effect to that 
policy ? If so, what steps have been taken to secure adequate representa- 
tion of the different provinces ? 

3. How many posts are held by* the natives of Assam ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : 1 and 2. As was explained 

by Sir Malcolm Hailey in the course of the debate on the Resolution referred 
to, and as has been stated on several occasions in this and the other House, 
the policy of Government is to prevent the undue preponderance of any one 
class or community in the services. For this purpose a proportion of vacancies 
is reserved for appointment by nomination in order to redress communal 
inequalities. Government, do not consider it practicable to adopt the same 
principle in order to redress inequalities of provincial representation. 

3. I regret I have not the information the Honourable Member wants. 

Introduction of Reforms within tiie existing Constitution. 

105. The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTT : 
(a) Has the Government of India taken any action on the Premier’s 
declaration that pending the final decision as to the future constitutional 
changes, attempts should be made in the meantime to introduce such 
reforms into the existing constitution as.may.be found practicable ? 

(6) Has the Government of Tndia addressed the Provincial Governments 
on this subject ? If so, Has it got their replies ? 

(c) Will the Government of India be pleased to lay the replies of the 

Provincial Governments on the table of the House ? ' # ‘ 

(d) Does the Government of India propose to consult the Central 
Legislature before deciding on the changes it may propose to introduce and 
ace fit to recommend to the Secretary of State ? 
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The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : (a), (6), (c) and (d). I 
regret I am not in a position at the moment to make any statement in reply to 
the Honourable Member’s question other than that the matter is under 
consideration. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO THE GOVERNING 

BODY OF THE INDIAN RESEARCH FUND ASSOCIATION. 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE (Education, Health and Lands 
Secretary) : Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the President 
may direct, one Member to sit on the (Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund 
Association.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: I direct that nominations shall 
he received up to the 16th of March and the election, if necessary, will be held 
on the 18th of March. 


MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF THREE MEMBERS TO THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE FOR ROADS. 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE (Industries and Labour Mem- 
ber) : Sir, I move : 

“Thai this Council’dn proceed to the election for the financial year in such 

method as may be approved by the Honourable the President, of fhreo Members to serve 
on a Standing Committee for Roads which will he appointed by the (lovernor ({corral 
in Council and the constitution and functions of which shall he as defined in the Resolu- 
tion on Road Development as adopted by the Council of State on tin- 4th March, MMO.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: In this rase Hit* nominations 
also will be receivable up to the 16th of March and the elect ion will be held 
on the next official day which falls thereafter. 


* 

MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF TWO NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS 
TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD (Com merer Secretary) : 
Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 
President may direct, two non-official Members to serve on the Standing Committee to 
advise on subjects in the Department of Commerce.” 

I should explain, Sir, that previously the Members of this Committee 
were nominated from panels elected by the two Chambers of the Legislature. 
On several occasions, however, non-official Members have expressed the view 
that it would be better to proceed by way of direct election than by the panel 
system. The rules have now been revised in accordance with this generally 
expressed desire, and my motion is in accordance with the revised rules. 

The motion was adopted. 

A 2 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Nominations will be received up 
to the 16th of March and the election, if necessary, will take place on the next 
official day. In all .these three cases, I should add that the hour up to which 
nominations will be received will be 11 o’clock in the morning. 


INDIAN PORTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Ports Act, 1908, for a certain 
purpose, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

The Bill, Sir, is intended to clear up a small point of interpretation. Article 
6 (c) of the Draft Convention adopted at the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation of the League of Nations held at Washington 
in 1919 prohibits the employment of children under 12 years of age in the 
handling of goods at docks, quays and wharves. The Convention was ratified 
on behalf of India and a new section 6 (1A) was added in 1922 to the Indian 
Ports Act of 1908 in order to implement this provision of the Convention. 
The difficulty which has led to this Bill was brought to notice at the 
time when the Rqyal Commission on Labour visited Karachi. It was 
then found that children were employed on the loading and unloading 
of coal not from the quay side but to and from lighters on the water 
side of the ship and the question arose whether section 6 (1A) of the 
Indian Ports Act empowered the Local Government to frame a rule pro- 
hibiting the employment of children in that particular way. The matter 
was referred to the- Government of India by the Government of Bombay and 
the conclusion we arrived at was that, as far as we could see, the Local Govern- 
ments were empowered to frame a rule prohibiting the employment of children 
under 12 years of ago in loading and unloading not only from the quay side 
but also from the water side of a ship. We were, however, advised that the 
interpretation of the section was not entirely free from doubt and it is for this 
reason it is now proposed to make a small amendment in the law so that the 
matter may be placed beyond doubt in the future. As the section stands at 
present, the prohibition applies to the employment of children at piers, jetties, 
landing places, wharves, quays, docks, warehouses and sheds. What the Bill 
proposes to do is to substitute for these words, the words “ in any port subject 
to this Act”. The section as amended will clearly cover the doubtful case to 
which I have referred and will make the position clear for the future. 

Sir, 1 move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. ‘ WOODHEAD : Sir, I move that the Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

VIZAGAPATAM PORT BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I move that the Bill to make special provision for the administration of the 
port of Vizagapatam, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. 
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Sir, this Bill is purely of a formal character. It proposes to transfer from 
the Local Government to the Government of India all the powers vested in the 
Local Government under the Indian Ports Act and the Madras Outports 
Landing and Shipping Fees Act in connection with the port of Vizagapatam 
with the exception of those powers which relate to port health administration. 
As Honourable Members are aware, the Government of India have undertaken 
the construction of a new harbour at Vizagapatam. Work on this new harbour 
commenced in 1925 and since then the position has been that, although the port 
is directly administered by the Government of India, the statutory authority 
under the two Acts I have mentioned vests in the Local Government of 
Madras. During the earlier stages of the construction the practical incon- 
venience arising out of the position as I have described it was not great .' Con- 
struction, however, has now reached a more advanced stage, the new harbour 
was opened to lighter traffic in November last and is expected to be opened to 
ocean-going steamers towards the end of 1932. The revision of the schedules 
of shipping charges will have to be undertaken and revised rules for the port 
prepared, and it was thought not desirable that this should be done by the 
Local Government who merely act as the Agents of the Government of India. 
It is, I think, obviously desirable in the interests of administrative efficiency 
that the statutory authority for the sanction of these revised charges and rules 
should be vested in the Government of India which is directly responsible for 
the administration of the port. At the same time, it was decided not to inter- 
fere with the powers in regard to port health because the general question as 
to how port health administration should be conducted is still under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. It is not likely that leaving these 
powers to the Local Government will cause r any practical inconvenience. 
I think, Sir, this is all I have to say. The Bill, as I have explained, is purely 
of a formal character and all it proposes to do is to transfer the statutory 
authority as regards the port of Vizagapatam from the Local Government to 
the Government of India. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Schedule was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr J. A. WOODHEAD : Sir, I move that the Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


INDIAN MERCHANT SH1PPTN6 (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, I 
move that the Bill further to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923, 
for certain purposes , as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. 

Sir, the Bill seeks to give effect, so far as legislation is necessary, to the 
decisions which the Government of India have arrived at regarding a series 
of International Labour Conventions and Recommendations. Sir, the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons and the Notes on Clauses explain the proposals 
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at length and I will try to be as short as possible in dealing with the several 
Conventions and Recommendations covered by the Bill. 

The first of the Conventions to which I would referf is that [fixing the 
minimum age for the admission of children to employment at sea. The main 
feature of this Convention is that it prohibits the employment of children 
under 14 years of age. When this Convention was placed before the Legis- 
lature some years ago, it was recommended that the Convention should be 
ratified subject to two reservations. The first reservation was to the effect 
that the Convention should not apply to home-trade ships of a burden not 
exceeding 300 tons. Under the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, agreements 
with seamen are not obligatory on this class of ships and in the absence of an 
agreement it was thought that it would not be possible to enforce the Conven- 
tion. The other reservation has reference to the present practice according 
to which serangs and sukhanis are allowed to take their young sons and 
nephews with them on board ship. These boys serve on nominal wages and 
the service really amounts to a kind of apprenticeship. The practice is 
regarded by Indian seamen as a concession and a privilege and it was consi- 
dered undesirable to interfere with it. As I have said, Sir, this Convention 
was placed before the Legislature some years ago. This was in the early days 
of the International Labour Organisation and before it was clearly understood 
in India that the Treaty of Versailles did not permit of ratification 
being subject to reservations. It lias not been possible therefore to ratify the 
Convention on behalf of India, but it was thought desirable when a suitable 
opportunity occurred that the law in India should be brought into conformity 
with the provisions of the Convention subject to these two reservations. The 
Bill, Sir, seeks to give effect to this. 

Of the next two draft Conventions, one deals with the fixing of the mini* 
mum age for the admission of young persons to employment as trimmcis or 
stokers and the other with the compulsory medical examination of children 
and young persons employed at sea. These two Conventions have been rati- 
fied on behalf of India and up to the present have been enforced by executive 
instructions. It is now proposed to amend the law as regards these matters 
in order to regularise the position. 

The next Convention to which 1 have to refer is that concerning Seamen : 
Articles of Agreement. This Convention was before the Legislature in 1927. 
The Convention is largely covered by the existing law and procedure in India 
and in certain respects in which it is not so covered at present, it will be cover- 
ed by action under the existing law. Legislation is however necessary in order 
to give effect to Article 14. This particular Article requires that a seaman, 
on his discharge, shall have the right to receive a separate certificate of his 
conduct and character in addition to the certificate of discharge specifying 
the period of his service and the time and place of his discharge. Section 
43 of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act provides for a certificate of discharge, 
but there is no provision in the Act relating to a certificate of conduct 
and character. Clause 5 of the Bill makes provision for this certificate of 
conduct and character. At present a seaman is provided with a “ Conti- 
nuous Discharge Certificate ” on which is entered in addition to a 
continuous record of his services, remarks as to his conduct and character. 
If the Bill is passed into law, it will still be possible for the seaman, 
if he so desires, to have tKc remarks as regards his character and conduct 
entered on this continuous discharge certificate. If, on the other hand 
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he prefers it, he will be given a separate certificate as to his conduct and 
character. 

The last draft Convention with which I have to deal is one concerning 
unemployment indemnity in cast 1 of the loss or foundering of the ship. This 
draft Convention was placed before the Legislature in 1921. It was recom- 
mended that it should not be ratified but that enquiries should he undertaken 
to ascertain whether the Indian Merchant Shipping Act should he amended 
so as to provide first that any Indian seaman whose service is terminated 
before the period contemplated in his agreement by reason of the wreck or 
loss of his ship, should be entitled to his wages until lie is repatriated to the 
port of his departure from India, and secondly, that lie should be paid com- 
pensation for the loss of his personal effects up to the limit of oik* month’s 
wages. Enquiries have been made and Government are satisfied that this 
change in the law should be made. Clause 0 provides for this. 

Finally, there is the Recommendation concerning the genet a 1 ptinciples 
for the inspection of the conditions of the work of stamen. The fundamental 
Article in this Recommendation is Article No. 3 which expresses the desir- 
ability that, as far as possible, all the authorities charged with the inspection 
of the work of seamen should be brought under a single control. This has 
been effected by the amendment of the Indian Merchant Shipping Act whereby 
the administration of the Indian Merchant Shipping law has been brought 
under the direct control of the Central Government. Honourable Members 
will doubtless remember that the Indian Merchant Shipping Act was amended 
for this purpose in 1928. Further examination has however shown that legis- 
lation is also necessary before we can fully comply with Articles Hi and 17. 
Clauses 7 and 8 of the Bill give effect to the requirements of these two 
Articles. 

Sir, l move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4 and 5 were added to the Bill. 

Clauses 6, 7, 8 and 9 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEA1) : Sir, I move that the Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ROUND TABLE 

CONFERENCE. 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIR (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I rise to move this Resolution : 

“ That this Council recommends the Governor General in Council to lay on the table 
of this Council all papers connected with the recommendations of the Bound Table 
Conference.” 

It is only a formal Resolution intended to enable the Members to state 
their views about the proceedings of the Round Table Conference. Sir, 
it would be impertinent on my part to say anythirg about the members of the 
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British Delegation. They are men of world-wide reputation. Their speeches* 
whether they are Conservative, Liberal or Labour, are very practical. They 
show great sympathy with Indian aspirations and they show great insight into 
the Indian conditions. With these remarks, Sir, I pass on to the considera- 
tion of the ma»n questions before us. It is not possible for me in the short 
time that is available to deal with the many questions dealt with by the Round 
Table Conference. I shall therefore confine myself to one or two of those 
which appear very important to me. L shall deal with the question of respon- 
sibility in the Control Government and in the Provinces, and I shall add a 
few words with reference to the Army. So far as the quostion of responsibility 
in the Central Government is concerned, that question was dealt with by a 
Committee (‘specially appointed for that purpose, presided over by the Lord 
Chancellor. Those who want to refer to the Report itself will find it in para- 
graphs 8, 9 and 10 of the Report of that, the first Committee. They define 
the nature of the responsible government which they intend or which they 
hope to confer on India. That responsible government means that the 
Ministers to be appointed by the Viceroy or the Governor General must be 
Ministers who command “ the confidence of the Legislature *\ That is a 
very important point. Next, they are to be appointed for that purpose in 
this way, in the manner in which they are appointed in England and in the 
Colonies, that is to say, one Minister is to fie asked to form a government and 
that Minister is “to submit a list of his proposed colleagues ” who will be 
appointed — mark that, it is a very important distinction. He has to submit 
the names and those men are to be appointed. He is not to submit the names 
for the approval of the Viceroy. On that depends the whole difference be- 
tween a Government which is responsible and a Government which is not res- 
ponsible. Having appointed a Ministry which is responsible, they go on to 
add that that Ministry shall remain in power “ only so long as they retain that 
confidence ”. If they do not retain that confidence or if they lose that confi- 
dence, out they go ; their responsibility is to be collective. All of them are 
to be dismissed together or all of them are to remain together. That is the 
definition. That is what is said to be responsible Government that is to be 
given to us. Now, having explained that, T cannot help reading to you the 
words of the Lord Chancellor with reference to these two paragraphs. Those 
words will he found on page 224 of the second part of the proceedings. Th e 
words are these : 

“ That, gentlemen, is the message that I would have you take back to India. It was 
worth your while to come here for it. . . Do not trample on it. Give it a chance. Take 

it back to India and transplant it in the kindly Indian soil. Continue to watch it and to 
tend its development. At times it will want training, at times it- will oven want pruning, 
but as to its future I have no misgivings. India will seo it grow into a great tree under 
whoso spreading and protecting branches her sons and daughters will find that rest and 
that- shelter which they so sorely need. ^It is this that will bring you peace at the last. ” 

That, is a noble message, a message from the Mother of Parliaments to the 
youngest of her daughters, and it is one which ought to be remembered by us 
for ever ; it ought to be in fact written in letters of gold on the walls of this 
Chamber and of the Legislative Assembly for those who come after us to see 
and to remember for all time. Now, having read that message, the question 
at once arises whether those to whom it was addressed, that is the British 
Indian Delegation, have brought us that message or whether they have 
brought it to us mangled. It may be a bold statement to make, but I cannot 
help thinking that the message of the Lord Chancellor and the recommend- 
ations of his Committee have been practically whittled down by the 
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delegates we sent over there. That can be fully understood and realised only 
when you refer to the Reports of the other Committees, and especially to the 
Report of the Minorities or the thiid Committee, to which 1 now propose to 
refer. The question at once arises if that is so, if the Report of the Minorities 
Committee is so opposed to the Report of this first Committee, how was it that 
nobody there took any notice of it and why was it that no attention was drawn 
to it in the discussion ? The reason is this. You will find that when the 
Report of the first Committee was discussed by the General Conference, these 
two sections were not discussed at all. You" will find that in the Report, 
Volume II, page 256. They are passed over without any discussion, because 
it was discussed on the 15th. That was finished on that day. The Report 
of the Minorities Committee was taken up on f lie 1 6th and the Prime Minister 
says at page 20. when the R: port was discussed, that they continued consider- 
ing the Report of the Minorities Committee till 11 o'clock that morning, so 
that it was not printed and the Report of the Minorities Committee was not 
before the first Committee at all. That apparently accounts for it. The 
common members of the two Committees might have discussed it ; there were 
three members of the two committees, Sir Muhammad Shafi, Sir Saiyed Sultan 
Ahmed and Mr. Ujjal Singh. You will find that the two Muhammadan dele- 
gates, Sir Muhammad Shafi and Mr. Jinnah, would not agree to frame* any 
constitution or responsible government of the Lord Chancellor’s Committee 
unless the Minorities Committee’s Report was accepted. I draw your atten- 
tion to that Report of the third Committee, which is printed at page* 47. 
I will first draw attention to this ; that the Prime Minister says at page 40 : 

“It was therefore plain, tliat, failing an agreement, separate electorates witli all 
their drawbacks and difficulties, would have to be letained us the basis of tho electoral 
arrangements under the new constitution “ 

I do not propose to argue any of those questions now ; this is not the proper 
place to argue. I simply want to draw attention to that. Then the material 
part is this, in paragraph 12 you will find this : 

“ There was general agreement with the recommendation of Sub-Committee No. 1* 
* * * Muhammadans should be represented on the Federal Executive * # 

(Dr. Ambedkar and Sardar Ujjal Singh would add tho words ‘and other important 
minorities’ after tho word ‘ Muhamfnadans *.)*’ 

That is in the Executive Council. Now, T submit that this is opposed 
to the recommendations of the first 'Committee in almost every particular. 
Pirst, instead of the Chief Minister selecting his colleagues — 1 assume that the 
majority community is not the Muhammadan community and that the Chief 
Minister will belong to the majority community, that, is to the non-Muham- 
madan community — the appointment of Muhammadan and other minority 
members is taken out of his hands, and they have to be appointed by the 
Viceroy. It. contradicts the Lord Chancellor V Report in this, that the Chief 
Minister is to select the other Ministers. ’Fhon again it contradicts the 
recommendation in the first Report that the Ministers should enjoy the con- 
fidence of the Council, because obviously a repic tentative of the minority 
community cannot enjoy the confidence of f lie majority of the Council. Here 
again, I do not argue the question whether it is right or wrong, because in the 
existing conditions of India it may he absolutely necessary, but I want to insist 
upon this that it is not responsible government as defined by the Lord 
Chancellor’s Committee. Then, again, there cannot be collective respon- 
sibility which, as pointed out, is essential because the minority community 
member represents a certain section and the other represents the majority — 
a different section ; collective responsibility then is out of the question. 
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Therefore in every respect you depart from the recommendations of the first 
Committee. Then again, assuming for instance that all the Ministers agree to 
act together, that is to say, the representatives of the majority community 
and the representatives of the minority community agree together. The 
result of that would be both of them would be opposed to the majority of the 
Legislative Council. In that sense, therefore, they will not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the Council. Supposing they do not agree, then there will be perma- 
nent discord, in the Executive Council, as the Government of India have point- 
ed out in connection with another matter. One can easily realise the conse- 
quence of that. There will be a weak Executive Council unfit to govern. 
Hero again, l must warn you, 1 am not saying whether I support it or not ; 
1 am only telling you the consequences of this. As the evidence showed that 
the Councils are and will be divided on communal lines, and both the Reports 
proceeded on that basis the Government may feel that they are bound to have 
communalism in the Executive Council, supported by separate electorates. 
But the result of that is that you cannot have responsible government. Either 
drop responsible government and have communalism in the Executive Council, 
if you think that is necessary, or drop communalism in the Executive Council 
and have responsible government. We, the Members of the Central Committee 
recognised it, and the majority of the Members of the Central Committee 
said : “ We would have responsible government and we will drop communalism: 
and therefore we say, have joint electorates and not communal electorates.” 
That is the opinion of the majority. The minority, two Muhammadan mem- 
bers and Sir Arthur Eroom, took the other view. Two Muhammadan members 
and the English member of the Central Committee said frankly and openly 
(you will find that in the report) : “ We do not want responsibility in the 

Central Government. We would be quite satisfied to leave everything as it 
is and everything in the hands of the Viceroy if there is not to be communal 
representation. ,, 1 want to draw the attention of the Council to the fact that 
you cannot have both. You must realise that, you must suffer the 
consequences of that. Either go on with communalism in the Executive 
Government and drop responsible government, or vice versa. Let us have a 
candid statement. Have no responsible government ; you drop it ; or, on 
the other hand, if you are going to have responsible government then be 
straightforward and say, “ Well, we will not have communalism.” But 
do not try to combine the two things which do not combine, and bring all this 
trouble afterwards. You have to remember this that the Prime Minister 
recognised this. He says on page 77 of this Report : 

“We have this problem in front of us too; in executives, in particular, there must 
be unified responsibility. I am not going to push that observation to any more pointed 
conclusion ” 

Of course, seeing the position he Occupies, he could not do more. He added : 

“but the groat task in forming an Executive is not so much to givo' it responsibility 
(which is the peculiar characteristic of Legislatures), but it is to secure for the Executive 
the confidence of the Legislature), together with its own united working in policy ”. 

There can be no doubt about it that he wants a united Executive ; then alone 
he says there can be responsibility. I will have a few more observations to 
make which will be common to this and to Provincial Governments. 

I now come to Provincial Governments. With regard to the recom- 
mendations made about the Provincial Governments we must reject them 
altogether ; we cannot accept them for a moment ; they are not worthy of 
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our acceptance. With regard to the appointment of Ministers this is what 
the Sub-Committee say in their Report, on page 41 : 

“ The Sub-Committco is of opinion that in the discharge of that function tho (Jovor- 
nor should ordinarily summon tho member possessing tho largest following in tho Legis- 
lature, and invito him to select the Ministers and submit their names.” 

Now, mark the words ; they are most important — “ for approval ”. 

In the case of this Report, that is, the Provincial Constitution Report, 
the names are to be submitted to him for approval. Those alone are to he 
appointed whom the Governor wants to he appointed. If the Governor 
says so and so is not to he appointed, then lie is not to be appointed. That 
is vital ; it is not a mere formal provision. Students of constitutional history 
know that the one important question which distinguishes a responsible 
government from any other government is this : the appointment of the 
Ministry is not to rest with the Crown. The man who enjoys tho hugest 
confidence of the Legislature is to be called on to form the Cabinet and he lias 
to submit the other names for appointment. In this Report, we see that the 
names are to be submitted for approval of the Governor. That marks the 
difference between the Central Committee and the Simon Repeats. The 
words used by the Lord Chancellor's Committee agiee with those used by the 
Central Committee. We the Central Committee, said that, as in the case of 
Commonwealth and the Dominions, this should bo the practice that should 
he adopted. The Simon Commission did not accept it ; the Government of 
India did not accept it. They said, for reasons which they explained in llieir 
report, that there can be nothing like a Chief Minister and the appointment 
should be in the hands of the Governor. But, as 1 said already, the Central 
Committee took the other view, and the Lord Chancellor’s Committee — that 
is the first Committee — have taken the same view too. The Lord Chancellor 
in his report refers to the Canadian Acts, the African Acts, the Australian 
Acts, to show that that is the policy. The experience all the world over of re- 
presentative constitutions is in that way, that * unless that procedure is adopted, 
they will not work. It worked well in England and the Colonies. It did not 
work well in France and in Spain. The other practice was followed and it 
failed there. In India the experience is just the same. Lord Willingdon in 
Madras construed it as allowing him to follow the practice in England and in 
the Colonies ; that is to say, he called upon a man as Chief Minister and asked 
him to submit names and appointed them. The Governors in the other provinces 
did not do that, in particular in Bombay, and in Bengal too, I believe. The 
question came up for discussion before the Reforms Committee of 1024. What 
has been the result ? Madras is the province which has worked the Reforms 
better than all the other provinces in India, and I maintain that this is due to 
the fact that they followed the practice in England and the Colonies. With 
all that experience, the Madras Government in the latest report they have 
submitted on the Simon Commission’s Rep<jrt, have adhered to that view. 
They say that they want a Chief Minister and they want this j lattice to le 
followed. I submit, therefore, that unless you do that, you cannot have 
responsible Government. 

Something worse than that follows on the next page. In paragraph ( c ) 
on page 42 of this Report it is said that tho Governor is to make the appoint- 
ments for the minority representation. I object to it for the same reasons 
for which I object to it in the Central Government. But there is one word 
that may get rid of a good deal of mischief. The word is “ important 
“ Important minority interests should be adequately recognised.” If that 
word means, as I understand it to mean, “important in the sense of the 
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population ” then I do not think there is much harm in it, because in this 
sense it means that in the North-West Frontier Province, and in Sind, where 
the Muhammadan majority is very great and the Hindu community is negli- 
gible in numbers, there need not be a Hindu in the Executive Council. Simi- 
larly, in Madias and in Bombay, where the Hindu majority is predominant 
and the Muhammadan community is negligible, a Muhammadan need not be 
appointed. In the Punjab and in Bengal, where the minority communities are 
important, the Governor should have the power of appointment. So con- 
strued I would not have great objection to it, because that may be necessary. 

There is one other matter to which I wish to refer. The second Report 
gives power to the Governor for “ the protection of the minorities and for the 
safeguarding of the safety and tranquillity of the province ”. Extraordinary 
powers are given. Now, if you construe minorities to include all the various 
castes in India, every one of them will be a minority, and the result will be 
that the, Governor will be entitled to interfere with everything. Let us see 
the history of this matter. The Central Committee recommended that the 
Governor should have extraordinary powers for the safety and tranquillity 
of the province. The Simon Commission went a step further. They said 
that this power should be given not only for the safety and tranquillity of the 
province but also for the protection of minorities. Where they suffer on 
account of their position being prejudiced or their legal rights not being re- 
cognised, there could be no strong objection to this except on the ground that 
that would be interfering with responsible Government. But take the Report 
of this Committee. They say that the Governor shall have “ suitable powers 
in regard to legislation and finance ”. The words are not limited, as we say, 
for equalising, for placing them on terms of equality. The words are “ for 
legislation and finance J \ Tt practically means that under this Report they 
have no provincial autonomy in any kind of form. If there is one thing oil 
which there is no difference of opinion amongst the people of this country — 
there might be differences as regards reforms in the Central Government — it 
is that, so far as the provinces are concerned, there ought to be absolute pro- 
vincial autonomy. I say that so far as this Report is concerned, there is 
nothing like that contemplated. 

I will now say a few words about the Army. So far as the Army is con- 
cerned, the recommendation is simple. Tt is on page 62. The' recommendation 
is, “ Have a Sandhurst College and Indianisation of the Army as early as you 
can.” It is said : " All are agreed that the Army should be efficient and it 

should not suffer in efficiency at all.” Now, what efficiency is was explained 
by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief the other day in this Council. 
He said : 

I cannot impress upon you sufficiently the immense importance of this. If men 
who fight have not complete confidence in the men who lead them anti in the men who 
are on each side of them, that, delicate machine fails, and failure in war is very much more 
worse than failure in political or administrative matters. 

He did not choose to explain- — perhaps it was not politic for a man in 
his position to explain — what the implications of that statement are. Now, 
I have had the good fortune of having discussed this very question with two 
of his predecessors. Sir Beauchamp Duff and Sir Charles Munro when we had 
to write the Despatch of 1917 which led to the opening of Sandhurst to Indian 
cadets. May I tell you what they said then ? In Indian ising the Army, 
the Gurkhas, for instance, will not allow themselves to be commanded by any 
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other, if he is not an Englishman, than a Gurkha, so that if you go on nation- 
alising the Gurkha army, the result will be that at the end of the time, when 
you have all the officers as Indians, you will have a mercenary army officered 
by mercenary officers. We find the same argument as regards the Sikhs. 
They say they should have Sikhs as officers. The same applies to the Punjab 
Moslems. It was voiced even a few days ago that the Punjabi Moslem army 
does not want to be officered by other than Panjabi Moslems. The same 
is the case with the depressed classes. It was at the time when we were dis- 
cussing the question whether the depressed classes can be enrolled in the Army, 
that an unfortunate incident happened in the Punjab where a Dogra directed 
a man of superior caste, who was under him, to do some menial service and 
there was what was called a butchery there. That was the subject of questions 
in this House. You have got all these difficulties to face and in addition 
the Government of India have brought forward a new difficulty. You will 
iind that on page 139 of the Government of India Report. They say there 
that when you Indianise the Army, you cannot neglect the people who have 
already been there in the Army, and who desire themselves or their sons to 
be appointed as officers. In addition to all this there is this one particular fact 

1° Noon which cannot be got over. That fact is that the military 

men do not believe that, you can form an Indian Army 
which can take up the functions which are now performed by the English 
Army, and certainly not with all these depressed classes who should be taken 
into the Army. We had it in evidence before the Central Committee and the 
Simon Commission — evidence which has not been printed' — that you cannot 
form a national Army. And now we have that grave warning of Ilis Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief. His opinion was this : 

“ I cannot impress upon you sufficiently the immense importance of the deliberations 
of the Committee, it largely depends on the advice they give Government whether the 
new Indianised Army will be a success or not.” 

Now, cannot you imagine what his own opinion is. You cannot expect 
a national Army, whatever you may say, in a reasonable time. So we are 
faced with ‘this, Englishmen say that we cannot have a national Army to 
serve our purpose. We are as obstinate in our faith that we can have a 
national Army which will serve our purpose. Well, what is the plain 
inference, what is it that should- be done ? Leave the present Imperial Army 
alone ; do not interfere with it in any form whatever ; leave it to the military 
men to Indianise it if they can, subject to the question of efficiency : do not 
touch it ; but allow Indians to form their own Army ? If they cannot find 
the men to form an army, it is their business ; the Imperial Army will then 
continue to function. The Central Committee had evidence before them, 
and this Round Table Conference apparently had not, that certain provinces 
could raise their armies. The Government of India make a slight reference 
to this question in their Despatch. You will find it at page 145 of their 
Report. But they do not state correctly our own proposals. What they 
say is, “ We will hand over a portion of the Afany to the provinces to constitute 
their Army ”. That is not our suggestion. Our suggestion was, leave it to 
them to raise their armies ; only provide opportunities for them to show what 
they are capable of. The Government of India brush it aside. They simply 
say it is subject to the same objections as are advanced as regards a Dominion 
Army. What those objections are I have not found out, and I must therefore 
leave it to you to find out those objections. I would ask the Council to con- 
sider whether it is worth while to trouble the Military Department or the 
Government of India about Indianising the Army to the extent that we 
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want ; whether it would not be wiser on our part to leave the Imperial Army 
alone, but to allow us to form our Army ourselves. It is only Indian brains 
that can create an Indian Army. It will call forth Indian patriotism ; it will 
call forth Indian efforts and endeavours, and I feel confident, as I believe all 
Indians feel confident, that we can create an Army that can take the place of 
any other Army. The military men do not believe that, but we believe it ; 
and therefore leave us alone to work it out, and leave them to Indianise the 
Army in any way they can. 

The Honourable Sir C. P. RAMASWAMI AYYAR (Madras : Non- 
Muhammadan) : Mr. President, I must say that the prevalent impression 
that I gained after hearing the speech delivered by my respected friend the 
Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair was one of unredeemed gloom. If I really 
believed that the efforts made at the Round Table Conference, which, according 
to my view arc only the beginning of the work that is before this country — if 
I believed that those efforts led to nothing more than the impasse which has 
been pictured for us by Sir Sankaran Nair, I would say it is much better that 
the Conference were not held. I understand from an ejaculation made by 
my Honourable friend to my right that he is willing to accede to the proposi- 
tion that the Conference need not have been held. If I stand up in my place 
to-day and wish to address you, Mr. President, for a few moments, it is because 
I hold exactly the contrary view. Tt is because I am sure that the Round 
Table Conference marks a new departure in the history of India and the history 
of the mutual relations between the two races, the British and the Indian, 
that I am here in my place to speak next after the Honourable Member and 
to endeavour to correct the impression sought to be created by him. Let 
me first bring to the notice of this House one or two basic facts. It cannot her 
alleged that Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Committee of the Congress 
are in love either with the Round Table Conference prr sa or with the political 
programmes of the men who composed the Round Table Conference, generally 
speaking. But if one inference, one legitimate inference, can be drawn from 
tiic happenings of the last few days, is it not this, namely, that the peace 
pact connotes that Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues are convinced that 
something has been done which they can implement or supplement, but that 
something tangible has been effected ? Docs not the peace which happily 
reigns to-day over the country mean that the men who were hungering for the 
realisation of certain ideals but were not finding those ideals coming near 
them realize that a step forward has been taken in London towards that 
realisation ? Blit l shall not deal with generalities. Let me now invite the 
attention of the House to a very notable speech delivered in the House of Com- 
mons by a great friend of India, Mr. Isaac Foot, a member of the Liberal 
Delegation to the Round Table Conference. He invited every one “ not to 
measure the work until the day is out and the labour done ; then, bring your 
gauges My first exhortation to my countrymen would be to judge of the 
work of the Round Table Conference as no watertight affair, no final scheme 
already brought into existence, but as the precursor or beginning of self- 
government. The question is, is the reform proceeding on the right lines and 
in the right direction ? The task that has to be done in this country and in 
England will be to take that work further, to supplement it and to make a 
composite whole. But to judge of the whole scheme by isolated sentences in 
the Report of the Round Table Conference or in the statements of various 
delegates in the House of Commons or in the Conference itself or to treat 
specific recommendations as if they were a complete picture will not bo the 
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right, procedure. Let me invite your attention, Mr. President, to the numerous 
passages in which Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Lord Sankey, Mr. Benn and Mr. 
Henderson have said that what has been started in London is only the begin- 
ning of the work of federation and until the complete picture is drawn you 
cannot criticise the details. 

Now, this having been said, let me indicate exactly what was sought 
to be done in the various Committees of the Conference. My friend was 
inclined to quarrel with what he deemed to be the inconsistency between the 
Report of the Minorities Committee and the Report of the Federal Structure 
Committee. Let this underlying circumstance be remembered in these criti- 
cisms, namely, that unless and until a satisfactory and adequate solution of 
the minorities problem is achieved in India by the common efforts of every 
patriotic citizen, we are not going to proceed a step further with reference 
either to Federal structure or anything else. No scheme of Dominion Govern- 
ment is possible until the minorities are satisfied with the scheme evolved 
finally. (Hear, hear.) That is clear. And in speaking of these minorities, 
I am not referring only to the two great communities which are usually styled 
the majority and the minority communities. T refer not only to the Hindu 
community and to the Mussalman community, but to the great group of the 
depressed classes, and to the various other communities, the Sikhs, Christians, 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and the others who have put forward their claims 
and insisted upon a recognition of their due place in the Indian polity. Unless 
all these minorities joyfully and willingly shoulder the burden of a common 
responsibility and agree to a fully responsible executive subject to the will 
of a sovereign and representative Legislature, this problem of Dominion 
Status or responsible government is not going to be solved. The inconsistency 
such as it was, between the Reports of the first Committee and the minorities 
Committee arose because notwithstanding the efforts of all of us there that 
problem of minorities was not solved in London. There is no gainsaying 
that ; the minorities problem still remains to be solved, and until it is solved, 
each minority would be putting forward all their claims and advo ating 
the individual and specific ideals of the various communities ; unless those 
ideals arc transmuted and integrated into a common ideal, you cannot have a 
common executive and a really one-pointed Legislature. That is clear. It 
was because in London the Minorities Committee had not conic to a definite 
decision that the Minorities Committee had to speak in two voices, had to speak 
with some inconsistency. In one breath all the members claimed self-govern- 
ment but the communal claim was emphasised as the condition precedent. 
It is no secret when I say that the Minorities Committee and the Conference 
itself came very near agreement on the Hindu-Muslim question. We came very 
near agreement in Chequers and Downing Street, but something cr other 
happened, something was wanting and the agreement was not completed, 
and implemented ; and it is for that reason, Mr. President, that I am one of 
those who welcome the participation in the coming deliberations of the; Con- 
ference of the most numerous and .the best organised political party in this 
country, which is com] rosed both of Hindfls and Muhammadans and other 
communities, namely, the National Congress to which J do not now belong, 
but whose importance, organisation, enthusiasm and patriotism I am the 
first to admit. I lay special emphasis on this aspect of the question for this 
reason, that the problem of the minorities and the solution of the minorities 
question are to my mind a matter which can be dealt with not so much by the 
elderly and the middle-aged, but by the young, the inheritors of the future, 
the idealists who are impatient of small calculations of gain and loss here or there 
and it is that political party and those groups who have the enthusiasm and 
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the idealism of the young harnessed to their programme, it is they who will 
help most satisfactorily and adequately in solving this communal problem. 
It is because I believe in the Hindu young men, the Mussalman young men. 
the Sikh young men, and the young men of the depressed classes coming to- 
gether and their realising that in these divisions there is danger, that in unity 
there is safety and glory, that I confidently expect this problem to be solved 
and it is therefore I ask friends who are apt to be too impatient of the incon- 
clusive deliberations or conclusions of the Minorities Committee to hold their 
hand for a while, to keep in suspense their judgment, until a last and mighty 
effort is made to solve this problem. After all, Mr. President, what happened 
in London \ It is again an open secret that a dispute about two seats here, 
or one seat there, stopped the further progress of the negotiations. Is it too 
much to ask that all these differences will be composed and that the minori- 
ties problem will be satisfactorily solved with the help not only of the Congress 
and the Muslim organisations but of all well-wishers of the country ? One of 
the most useful results of the London Conference was the realisation of tin* 
actual difficulties. This is the first step to surmount them. 

Let me now go over the points made by my friend. He referred to the 
Federal Structure Committee and stated that it started with three propositions 
about responsible government which have been really whittled down by the 
other Committees and therefore its work was fragmentary. Now, let this he 
remembered. Before we went into the Round Table Conference, difficulties 
were postulated as obstacles more or less permanent in their character. What 
were those difficulties ? It was stated that Dominion Status for India was 
irretrievably, inextricably, hopelessly, bound up with the problem of the 
Princes. It was said that, so long as we have a large portion of India governed 
on undemocratic principles by persons who are more or less autocratic, we 
cannot have any real responsibility or any common systenf of government, 
with regard to British India and the Indian States. We found very early 
that the Princes were willing to come into federation and their contribution 
to the success of the Conference was striking. That is one contribution w T hiel) 
was made by Lord Sankey’s Committee to the problem of India’s future. It 
is noteworthy, Mr. President, that the Princes definitely said that they were 
willing to federate with a self-governing British India. That means that 
notwithstanding their jealously guarding their own ancient prerogatives and 
rights, not only were they willing to conic into a common system of govern- 
ment, but they were willing to federate with a democratic and self-governing 
British India. I go further. They also said this, that if their own represen- 
tatives were in the Central Cabinet and the Executive was thrown out on a 
vote of no confidence, their representative would also resign along with the 
representatives of British India. That community of ideal and outlook 
brought self-government very near to us. Next it used to be stated that the 
depressed classes would never conceive of the possibility of a Government which 
would really be in the long run the Government of the haves over the have- 
nots, the rule of the privileged diasses over the down-trodden. The represen- 
tative of the depressed classes said that their difficulties and dangers were 
theirs and those of the higher classes to settle inter se, but they were perfectly 
willing to consent to a common system of self-government as they stood to 
gain and not lose by a change from the present system. So another difficulty 
vanished. We thus found that step by step the objections as to the Princes 
vanished ; the objection as to the depressed classes vanished, the Muslims 
were also with us on the main topic, and we found a unity of demand with 
regard to what is called self-government. And what was that demand ? That 
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demand was responsibility of the common Central Executive to a representa- 
tive Legislature. With regard to that, certain observations fell from my 
Honourable frienjl with which I shall immediately deal. Ho said that so long 
as we are going to have a communal Executive, there would be no unity. 
Now, let us proceed about the consideration of the problem in this manner. 
A person who leads the majority party in the Legislature is not necessarily 
the person who leads a Hindu party in the Legislature. Once you grant that 
in the Legislature of the immediate future under all circumstances and in- 
evitably the majority party is going to be the Hindu party, the next biggest 
party is going to be the Mussalman party, the third biggest party is going 
to be the Sikh party, and so on, and that therefore according to the imagined 
scheme there will have to be necessarily a coalition between a Hindu Minister 
drawn from one party and a Muhammadan Minister drawn from another party 
and a Sikh Minister from a third party, you absolutely negative the whole 
theory of responsible government. It is in the hope, in the fervent hope and 
expectation, that the parties of the future will not be composed purely of 
members of particular communities, but Hint these party divisions will cut 
straight across communal divisions, that party A will be composed of Hindus, 
Muhammadans, Depressed Classes, etc., party B will be similarly composed 
of Hindus, Muhammadans, Sikhs, Depressed Classes, Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, that these party divisions will arise on political issues and not purely 
on a communal footing that the whole of the scheme is framed. Indeed in 
the actual working of the Legislature this is our actual experience. And, 
indeed, turning to the Chamber where there are organised parties, that is, in 
the Legislative Assembly to-day, do we not find that even under the prese nt 
imperfect system we are evolving parties which arc not purely communal 
in character ? Is it not a fact that during "all these years the legislative 
Assembly parties have not been communal parties but parties composed of 
members of more than one community ? And it scorns to me that once you 
concede that or contemplate this state of things you come to the next step. A 
man who represents or leads the largest party in the House will no doubt form 
his Ministry from amongst the members of his party. He will necessarily — 
and that is the only meaning of the sentence in the Report- and nothing more— 
he will necessarily, in view of the circumstance that important communities 
have got their own interests and their own ideals and in order to secure the 
safety and stability of his Ministry, see to it that all important and numerously 
large separate interests are represented in the Cabinet. That is done in every 
self-governing country in the world where there may he no Hindu-Muslim 
dispute. Representatives of important interests get a place in the Cabinet 
of every self-governing country in the world, on a different basis no doubt, 
and not on a communal basis, and he would be a very foolish head of a Cabinet 
who would not summon to his aid a Muhammadan or a Sikh — who had a large 
following and whose adhesicn would strengthen his own party and his own 
position in the House. It is therefore not a just or legitimate criticism, 1 
submit, to say of the Sankey Report or of tljc Minority Report and the Sankey 
Report taken together, that it departs from the principle of drmoeiacy. Let 
me refer to another criticism. My friend referred to page 16 of the Report cf 
the Sankey Committee wherein it is stated that the Ministers will be appointed 
by the Governor General and 

“ The Governor General’s Instrument of Instruct iens will then direct him to appoint 
as his Ministers those persons who command tho confidence of the Legislature, and the 
Governor General, in complying with this direction will, of course, follow the convention 
firmly establi hed in constitutional practice throughout the Britifh Crirmcrvfollh of 
inviting one Minister to form a Government and requesting him to submit a list of his 
proposed colleagues.” 

B 
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"Now, when the Sankey Committee Report says this and when the Minorities 
‘Committee Report says that in the Instrument of Instructions care must be 
aken to see that minority communities should be represented in the Cabinet, 
I submit there is no real fundamental divergence of ideas. The Minorities 
Committee naturally was anxious to put forward its own point of view at the 
stage when it formulated its position which was not inconsistent with respon- 
sible government, until a communal settlement takes place this is bound to 
happen. But it must not be forgotten in the whole of this discussion that it 
was His Highness the Aga Khan who from his place in the Round Table Con- 
ference said : 

“ Wo shall adjust these xnattors ourselves with regard to the Communal adjustments 
and formation of ministries and other things and that all of us are willing and anxious 
to got responsibility at the centre ;** 

and responsibility at the centre, according to him, undoubtedly meant res- 
ponsibility of the Legislature to the Executive. Sir Muhammad Shah, a 
very distinguished representative of the minority community, made it perfect- 
ly clear at the same time in the Round Table Conference that he was also a 
great adherent of the principle of responsibility of the Executive chosen on 
the same principles as all Cabinets in self-governing countries. Now, the 
only way of reconciling these sentiments with the sentiment expressed by the 
Minorities Committee is to realise that at the time of the formulation of the 
Minorities Committee Report tho minority problem had not been settled. 
The Minorities Committee therefore was anxious to put forward its particular 
claims and was anxious ^hat that point of view should not be obscured or lost 
sight of. But at the same time it must not be forgotten that the members of 
the Minorities Committee and the Members of the Sankey Committee met 
together at the Plenary Session, and it was in that Plenary Session that those 
sentiments were expressed which are consistent only with a unitary Executive 
responsible to a sovereign Legislature. 

Now, therefore, my submission to you, Mr. President, is that when the 
Sankey Committee Report speaks of a Cabinet it speaks of a Cabinet as ordi- 
narily understood in self-governing countries, namely, a Minister who has as 
his colleagues men in whom he has confidence but whom he chooses on the 
principle dictated by party interests, on the principle that he has with him 
people of influence and of status who will bring strength and not weakness 
to his Government. He, therefore, in order to select his colleagues, will see 
that justice is done to all the communities. And thus there is no question of 
getting away from the principle of collective responsibility. Once you bring 
these people together on the choice of the head of the Cabinet, once it is sum- 
moned together, tho Cabinet stands or falls according as the policy of the 
■Cabinet is approved of or disapproved of by the House. So you have the prin- 
ciple of collective responsibility established, and it is a great thing indeed that 
to that principle of collective responsibility it is not only British India that 
has adhered but the Princes as well. 

Then my friend asked why nobody took notice of the difference between 
the Minorities Committee’s outlook or point of view and the Sankey Com- 
mittee’s point of view as to the formation of the Ministry. The reason is simple. 
It was that at the time when the Minorities Committee's Report came up 
before the Plenary Session the minority question had not been settled and 
there was no point in accentuating divergence which time and negotiation may 
eliminate. 
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My learned friend also referred to separate electorates. I do not wish to 
:pursue that subject. But it is perfectly true that one group took up the 
idea of separate electorates, namely, the group of Muhammadans represented 
at the Bound Table Conference. That question will have to be decided after 
very much more careful deliberations in this country, and in the decision of 
that question it must be remembered that the Depressed Classes also took up 
a perfectly understandable position which was shared by the Sikhs. They 
said, “ If the Muhammadans want separate electorates we also want them 
because we are as much in a separate category ”. That question may have to 
be considered most carefully. No doubt it has been urged that if we ask for 
so many separate electorates we shall get further and further away from the 
pure and simple democratic idea which involves a national register and a 
national polling. Undoubtedly it is one of those difficulties which will have to 
be faced in this country and in England and on its solution a gri at deal depends. 
But I for one am not deterred from an agreed solution by the mere circum- 
stance of theoretical anomalies. If the Communities come together determined 
to have a responsible government, which can only mean a joint Cabinet res- 
ponsible to the Legislature as a whole, and if they think that they can devise 
it on the basis of one system or another, it is for them to do so. Speaking for 
myself, I do not see how this problem can be solved without joint electorates. 
That is my own personal view. I hold that any saerilice, any concession, can 
be made to the minority communities so as to make their position clear by way 
of reservation of scats and every other reasonable guarantee so as to keep their 
fears and apprehensions from troubling them, and any concession that is made 
is worth making even if that means the minimising of the political power of the 
majority community provided a national register and national polling take 
place and compartmental political education and action arc avoided. That 
is my view, but all views put forward by protagonists who hold different 
opinions must be harmonised and a compromise arrived at. Even though 
the position is still uncertain, I shall not despair of my country or the possi- 
bility of democracy in the country merely because of the existence of the 
dispute, for I hold that that dispute is bound to solve itself when people face 
the problem fairly and squarely and get rid of temporary suspicions. 

My Honourable friend also drew pointed attention to the difference between 
the Cabinet as constituted in the Provincial Government and the Central 
Cabinet. I think the difference of language used by the two respective Com- 
mittees — I am speaking with all respect — is merely due to the fact that the 
men who drafted the two reports are different. The “ approval ” of the Gover- 
nor where the head of a Cabinet suggests the names of the Ministers must 
necessarily be formal, because if the Governor insists upon A or B or C being 
appointed against the Prime Minister’s will as the colleague of the head of the 
Cabinet, then the obvious course for the head of the Cabinet is to say that 
he could not work with people in whom he had no confidence, and on the 
Governor would then be thrown the responsibility of forming another Cabinet, 
and any Governor would shrink from taking that responsibility upon himself 
and facing an infuriated Legislature and electorate. Moreover, with regard 
to the powers of the Governor, my Honourable friend was, I am afraid, a little 
too apprehensive, because it has all along been distinctly understood, and 1 
for one would be the foremost to insist on the condition that according to the 
scheme propounded at the Round Table Conference, neither His Excellency 
the Governor General nor His Excellency the Governor are intended to get any 
residuary or extraordinary powers save those necessary to prevent a break- 
down of the administration or an abuse of or fraud on the exercise of the powers 
conferred on the Legislatures and Cabinets. These extraordinary powers are 

B2 
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not supposed to be the normal processes of government but powers to guard 
against abnormalities and extraordinary situations. It is in that spirit that 
the Round Table Conference worked, and if anything is to be made clear in 
order to make that abundantly manifest, I take it that in the subsequent 
stages of the labours of the Round Table Conference that will be done. 

Then my Honourable friend spoke of the Army. With regard to this I 
may say that with very much of what he said I am in total agreement, namely, 
that there is no use of a system of reform which does not take resolutely and 
strenuously on hand the India nization of the Army. The nationalisation of 
the Army and of Defence in general cannot take place without a very definite 
programme of Indianisation to be set on foot immediately. That point of 
view was not ignored by the Committee as will be clear from page 62, indicating 
Mr. Jinnah’s dissent and his desire to have a clear indication of the pace of Indi- 
anisation. This desire is shared by an overwhelmingly large proportion of 
Indians. It is a question which will have to be discussed thoroughly. Un- 
doubtedly one realises the responsibility of India for what you may call Empire 
defence. One realises the rights, powers, prerogatives and jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Imperial Defence. But it would be a non 'possnmns attitude 
to say that we cannot think of Indianisation immediately because of prejudice 
against Indian officers on the part of those serving or likely to serve under 
them. If, as a matter of fact, all the arguments of the various nationals indicat- 
ed by my Honourable friend were correct, if the Gurkhas and the Sikhs and 
the Punjabi Muhammadans and everybody else said that they should be only 
under their own officers or under English officers, then there is no meaning 
in the demand for self-government. I do not think that that is a true analysis 
of the position. I still believe that men belonging to the martial classes, when 
confronted with the Jive problem of an Indian Government run by Indians, 
will be able to perceive, and perceive very quickly indeed, that unless advance 
is made in the matter of Defence we shall not have a real form of self-rule. 
I make bold to say that once certain preconceived notions are jettisoned, once 
people make up their minds to found an Indian Army, that Indian Army will 
be founded, as national armies have been organised elsewhere in the countries 
which have made great strides during the last few years. 

I have already taken more time than I had intended to, and I shall conclude 
by saying this. The contribution of the Round Table Conference to the Indian 
problem is not the contribution of cut and dried formula?. It is the contri- 
bution of a unity of outlook and of ideals ; it is the contribution of a Pisgah 
sight of a Commonwealth designed towards cortimon ends. Its privilege was 
to transcend all previous reports and despatches and to build up complete 
provincial autonomy as the pedestal on which should stand a federal system 
uniting the two Indias together and preserving unity and legislation and ad- 
ministration in British India where requisite and unity of work in a federal 
matter with the States with a Supreme Court as a necessary adjunct. Its 
work will have to be judged generally by this test, namely, Has it taken us 
nearer to unity ? Has it brought the Princes nearer to the British Indians ? 
Has it brought the Hindus and Muhammadans, disagreeing to-day no doubt 
on many points, nearer to agreement in the immediate future on the broad 
questions of responsibility at the centre and in the provinces ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : A thousand times “ No ”. 

Some Honourable Members : Yes. 
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The Honourable Sir C. P. RAMASWAMI AYYAR : Tf T believe the 
truth of the interjection I would not be speaking here. It is because 1 fervently 
believe that that “ No ” is the result of a transitory mood in my Honourable 
friend that I am speaking to-day. I do believe notwithstanding sporadic 
incidents the Hindus and Muhammadans are realising and will realise that 
they and the other Indians should rule in union over this country in preference 
to a bureaucracy however efficient from outside*. I believe they think so, 
and it is because I am firm in that belief that 1 went to the Round Table Con- 
ference and I am Speaking here to-day. It is a matter for rejoicing that non- 
official Europeans and representatives of Commerce are not antagonistic to 
our claims though they arc naturally anxious to secure legitimate protection 
consistent with the paramount interests of the country as a whole. I shall 
conclude. T believe that the Round Table Conference has led to unity and 
I do not join with those who think that the Round 'fable Conlerencc is a mirage 
and a sham. I hold that although complete unity has not yet been achieved, 
it has taken great strides towards the realisation of that unity. Rut the labours 
of that Conference are only a first step. The path is long and wearisome, 
but must be trodden and our pace must be quick and our labours strenuous. 
Wc have to climb many hills and a range of lofty mountains before we can 
reach the citadel at the top of the last peak. The united efforts of everybody, 
including those who here interject “ No ’’ is necessary. 

The Honourable Mu. A. HAMID : I wish it were possible. 

The Honourable Sir C. P. RAMASWAMI AYYAR : Let them all 
come forward. Let us make a great common endeavour. If wc fail, even then 
let it be said at least that we neither faltered nor lost heart. 

The Honourable Mr. SYED AEDIJL HAFEEZ (East Bengal : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, in rising to take part in the discussion of the Round Table 
Conference papers first of all I cannot but refer to the unique event which 
Delhi witnessed the other day. 1 mean the peace settlement arrived at between 
the Government and the Congress. Most heartily do 1 congratulate His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi on their phenomenal success in negotiat- 
ing the peace between the rulers and the ruled. Ft was a very good move on 
the part of both the Home Government and the Government of India to keep 
the doors of the Round Table Conference open to the Congress and to hold a 
session here in India. It is really wonderful how in so short a time Lord Irwin 
could convert Mr. Gandhi to his views to make peace. What great services 
these two personages have rendered to the people of India, nay. to the world 
at large, cannot be adequately expressed in words. 

Without minimising the importance of this achievement 1 cannot at. the 
same time forget to mention another obstacle standing in the way of the 
advancement of Tndia. It is the question Hindu-Muslim settlement. This 
question is, if not greater, at least, of equal importance. What a glorious day 
will it be for India when this question is finally settled and Hindus and Muslims 
march hand in hand for the common cause of the freedom of India. lam 
an optimist. If we are determined to make up our differences nothing can 
stand in our way of making a satisfactory settlement. Only a decade ago, 
in the days of the first non-co-operation movement, how these two communi- 
ties sank all their differences and worked like two brothers. J wish those 
happy days will be brought back again. 

Some say the Muslim delegates have totally failed in their mission to the 
Round Table Conference ; others say they have succeeded very well. Whether 
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they succeeded or failed will be evident from the quotation which I am goin£ 
to make. This quotation is a statement which was authorised by the Muslim 
delegates to be made by His Highness the Agha Khan on his behalf and on- 
behalf of the Muslim delegates. It was read by M. Fazlul Haq before the 
Committee of the whole Conference on the 15th of January, just four days 
before the Conference was closed. (See page 233, Indian Round Table Con- 
ference proceedings.) 

“ Mr. Prime Minister, we should like to place on record the policy of the Muslim 
Delegation to the Bound Table Conference regarding the Reports of the Provincial Con- 
stitution Sub-Committee and the Federal Structure Sub -Committee. The Muslim members 
of thoso Committees have taken part in and given their assent to some of the recommend- 
ations of these Sub-Committees on the distinct and clear understanding that the position 
of the Muslim community will b^ effectively safeguarded in tho future constitution of 
India. We have throughout acted in a spirit of compromise, and have spared no efforts 
to bring about the desired results. As you are aware. Sir, we have unfortunately failed 
to accomplish this object, and no settlement of the outstanding Hindu-Muslim problem 
has been effected. In these circumstances we feel that the only course that is consistent 
alike with the position of our community and its peculiar needs and the smooth working 
of the new constitution which wo have been seeking to evolve during the last nine weeks, 
is to reiterate our claim that no advance is possible or practicable, whether in the provinces 
or in the Central Government, without adequate safeguards for the Muslims of India, and 
that no constitution will be acceptable to the Muslims of India without such safeguards.*' 

Sir, Moslem India will see how their delegates did their duty. They put 
the cart before the horse. They were given definite mandates in the form of 
the resolutions passed under the Presidentship of His Highness the Agha Khan 
at the All-India Muslims Conference at Delhi. With due deference to the high 
position of the delegates I must say that they committed serious blunders in 
joining the majority community in their demand of federation and responsible 
Government without first settling the Hindu-Muslim question. 

I have stressed the solution of the Hindu-Muslim question as in my opinion 
any detailed discussion about the plan of federation ; responsibility in the 
Central Government with safeguards, provincial autonomy and other matters 
is premature. This vital question must be settled first. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA (Bombay : Non- Muhamma- 
dan) : Mr. President, I must confess that I was both sorry and disappointed to 
hear the criticisms of my esteemed friend the Honourable Mover of this Resolu- 
tion. I should have thought that he would have told the House what he thought 
of the work of tho Round Table Conference as a whole, instead of which he has 
tried to pick holes here and there in some of the Reports of the different Com- 
mittees. My Honourable friend Sir C. P. Rainaswami Ayyar has so fully and ! 
effectively answered the criticisms made by the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nair 
that I do not propose to take up the time of the House with answering those 
criticisms, which if I did it would be in the same strain as that of the Honour- 
able Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar.c I may bo permitted to say a few words, 
as I think I am permitted to do by the manner in which this Resolution is 
worded, on the work done by the Round Table Conference. Mr. President, 
Sir John Simon is credited with the idea of this Round Table Conference. It 
must not be forgotten that both in the Assembly and in this House Resolutions 
were moved some years ago suggesting such a Round Table Conference. It was 
not held then, but the Round Table Conference which was held a few weeks 
ago was not a day too late. In regard to the good work done by it I will only 
say that what was considered impossible or unthinkable only a few months 
back is now regarded as being within the region of practical politics. As to 
the value of Conferences of this nature, let me quote the opinion of the Prime 
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Minister himself. He said on the last day of the Conference, the 19tli of 
January : 

“ I have had a good deal of experience of these Conferences. One week of a Con- 
ference produces more good than six months of diplomatic correspondence. 1 * 

I will certainly say that has been the case in regard to the nine weeks* work of 
the Indian Round Table Conference. In these nine weeks we have been able 
to cover the ground which has been the subject of agitation in this country 
not for 9 months or 9 years or even 19 years, but much longer ; and it looks asr 
if we are now going to arrive at a solution of all our difficulties. Mr. President, 
in regard to this I am again tempted to quote from the speech of the Honour 
able the Prime Minister when bidding us good-bye. In that speech he made 1 
the following observations : 

“ I think you will go back to India whether you are disappointed as to the work or 
not and say ‘ We were met by our British colleagues on terms of hospitable equalitv 
We have put our case before them and they havo listened with a desire to accommodate 
us ; and they have put their case before us and wo assure you that there is so much in 
their case, so much experience in the working of constitutions, so much in relation to the 
peculiar conditions of India, that they and we must come to an agreement upon it *.** 

That, Sir, is the basis on which our work was done. 

Before we went to the Round Table Conference we certainly thought it 
would be very right and proper that we should settle our communal differences 
in India. Unfortunately that was not done and the matter was postponed 
till we arrived in London. As the House is aware, the Conference was opened 
on the 12th of November by His Majesty the King Emperor. Days before 
then we met day after day for the purpose of bringing about a solution of the 
communal difficulties, but unfortunately we failed. The non-Muslim group had 
a few representatives to meet a few representatives of the Muslim community, 
mainly for the purpose of trying to get them to agree to joint electorates 
instead of separate electorates, for we were firmly cj opinion that 
common electorates would be to the great advantage of the country rather 
than communal electorates. We might have succeeded, but unfortunately — 
and I cannot help observing it — there were some differences amongst ourselves 
as well, I mean amongst the non-Muslim group, and the House knows that the 
non-Muslim group consisted of not only Hindus but of Mahasabhaites, Depressed 
Classes, Sikhs, Indian Christians and others. No one was more eager that the 
communal differences should be settled before the Conference began than the 
Prime Minister himself. He lent his helping hand. He had the representa- 
tives of the different communities at Chequers and spent hours with them ; 
but unfortunately to no avail. Yet he was determined to make the 
Conference a success, and we accomplished what we have done and hope 
that now we are back in India the Communal question will be settled and 
settled satisfactorily to all. 

The Conference was not all plain sailipg. We had many ups and downs. 
In addition to what I have said about communal differences, there were some 
amongst us who observed, and observed frequently, that it was no use going 
on with the Conference unless the Prime Minister declared that Government 
were willing to give what we all asked for, namely, Dominion Status with safe- 
guards. The Prime Minister could not do so at first. We now understand 
why he delayed so. The Prime Minister was in this country mere than 20 
years ago, and after his visit he wrote a book called “ The Awakening of 
India ”. It is surprising it has been proscribed in this countiy. But whilst 
there is a ban here against it, one could read the book if he wanted to in 
England, which some of us did. Reading the sentiments expressed therein 
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we could not possibly believe that its author, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, would 
not help us in getting Dominion Status with safeguards during the transition 
period, which was our demand. Mr. President, the reason why he delayed 
making a declaration was that he was feeling his ground. He was most anxious 
to know what was the view that would be taken by the British delegates 
of the two other leading Parties, namely, the Conservatives and the Liberals. 
The House will remember that before we went to London speeches were made 
by responsible members of either Party which we did not regard as helpful 
and which made us feel that perhaps wo would not get encouragement enough 
from them. But the turning point came when our former Viceroy, the Mar- 
quis of Reading, made his memorable speech at the Conference. Even the 
M irquis of Reading changed his views which he held only a few weeks previous. 
And why ? For two very good reasons. He saw that the demand for Domi- 
nion Status was not made by the Hindus alone, or by the Muhammadans 
alone, but by the representatives of every single community who were present 
at the Round Table Conference. If we were unanimous about one thing we 
were with regard to that demand. The second point, and that was perhaps 
of greater importance, was the coming in of the Princes in the proposed Federa- 
tion. The Simon Commission Report is only a few months old. In that the 
hope was expressed that the federation of all India might be accomplished 
some day. The Government of India Despatch was placed in our hands after 
the work of the Conference began, so that it was very recent. Even in that 
Report they had no hopes in regard to the federation of all India being an 
accomplished fact within the next few years. To the great surprise, however, 
of everybody, the Princes came in ; and when 1 say the Princes came in, 
I may remind the House that the idea of Federation came first, as far back 
as 25 years ago, from His Highness the Maharaja Gackwar of Baroda ; but 
during the present Conference it was, T have no hesitation in saying, primarily 
the work of one •Maharaja, namely, the Maharaja of Bikaner, who has played 
a very important part in the work of the Round Table Conference and even 
before, and it is only when the inner history of all that has happened within 
the last twelve months is published will due credit be given to him which he 
deserves in the very fullest measure. To the Indian Princes therefore we feel 
greatly indebted. 

I say Lord Reading’s speech was a memorable one ; Lord Reading’ 8 
colleagues were equally sympathetic — the Marquis of Lothian, Mr. Isaac 
Foot, to whom reference has been made more than once by my friend Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Ayyar, and also Sir Robert Hamilton. Mr. President, it is per- 
fectly true that you can accomplish as good work at the sittings of the Con- 
ference as you can outside ; and outside the Conference, during the many 
discussions we had with these gentlemen and also with the delegates of the 
Conservative Party, we found that we were able to bring them round to our 
view of thinking by degrees. I mf^y be allowed to refer here in particular to 
the speech of Mr. Isaac Foot during the debate on January 26th on the Indian 
question in the House of Commons. That speech will go down in history as 
one made by a very liberal minded Englishman — a true friend of India. While 
the Liberals came so readily to our help, the Conservatives also have done so. 
If they did not to the same extent, I am sure they will as time goes on because 
we have great reliance in their present leader, and let us hope that Mr. Baldwin 
will continue to lead the destinies of the Conservative Party for years to come. 
His influence is great with them and he has the highest opinion and attaches 
the greatest weight to all that is being done by his friend and a member of his 
Party, Lord Irwin, as Viceroy of India. The Marquess of Jetland and Sir 
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Samuel Hoarc and the Honourable Oliver Stanley have also rendered help, 
but the greatest assistance, as was expected, came from those who represented 
the Labour Party. Enough has been said here and elsewhere in regard to the 
Prime Minister. Lord Sankey was one of the very best and so were 
Mr. Henderson, Mr. Thomas and Sir William Jowitt, and last but not least 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn. I think the Prime Minister is most fortunate — and we arc 
most fortunate — in having as the Secretary of State for Tndia at the present 
moment one who has already done* much and who means to do yet more for 
the advancement of India, namely, Mr. Wedgwood Benn. 

Whilst we acknowledge our thanks to the delegates of the three grea 1 
parties in England, I must not forget the Press. There is certainly a section 
of the Press which in season and out of season set's nothing good in India or in 
Indians. But there are papers like the Times , the Manchester Guardian , 
the News Chronicle and the Daily Herald which rendered yeoman service 
and more than all there is the weekly The Spectator. Its editor Mr. Evelyn 
Wrench and his cousin Major Yeats- Brown, the famous author of that book 
which is regarded as the book of the year 1930, “ The Bengal Lancer ”, who is 
now a joint editor, between them week after week helped the Indian cause in a 
manner that perhaps very few others could have done. To them all India 
has reason to be very grateful indeed. 

My Honourable friend has, I said, picked holes here and there in some of 
the Committee Reports. The main point of difference which exists in the 
country to-day in regard to the work of the Round Table Conference is on the 
question of safeguards. 1 am sorry he lias not ref erred to them. I do think 
that safeguards are certainly necessary. How, Sir, “safeguard ” is a word 
which stinks in the nostrils of many to-day in this country, but they all seism 
to forget that when we asked for Dominion Status, even the Congress did 
so until two years ago, we all asked for Dominion Status wit.li safeguards in the 
transitional period. Jf, therefore', we have agreed to what we consider to be 
reasonable safeguards, where is the wrong ? And again, whatever we have 
agreed to is certainly not the last word. They will be discussed at the proper 
time once more and if people here think that we have erred, it is perfectly open 
to them when the cxp< rt committees are appointed to satisfy such committees 
to get these safeguards removed, or if not removed, considerably modiiicd. 
Now, in regard to safeguards, it was first said that SO per cent, of the revenues 
will not be under the control of the Legislative. Those who claim 1o speak 
with authority on the subject have now brought down the figure from SO to 
154 per cent. But whether it is 54 per cent, or any other figure, these safeguards 
are necessary at first and such safeguards exist everywhere, even in England. 
Let me read to you what the Prime Minister has said in regard to them. He 
says : 


“Safeguarding — I do not like the word. To £ou especially, il- is an ugly word: it 
is a word which quite naturally rouses great suspicions in your hearts. It is u word the 
aspects and tho meaning and the connotation and the associations of which are rather 
forbidding. Let us apply common sense to it.” 

That is what I ask our Indian critics to do — apply common sense to it. Is 
there any country in the world where there are no safeguards, something in 
the manner of what arc proposed in the debates at the Round Table Con- 
ference ? As the Prime Minister proceeded : 

“ And my Indian colleagues, you can twist and you can turn, you can turn a blind 
eye to this and a blind eye (o that, you cun draft with care and you can hide up what 
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really is the substance of your draft, but if you were drafting your own constitution, 
without any outside assistance or consultation, you could not draft a constitution without 
embodying safeguards of that kind in it.'* 

These safeguards must be looked upon in that light. 

When we left London, it was understood or rather expected that at leas 
some of us would try to prevail upon our Congress friends — we number so many 
amongst them — to come round to our view of thinking. But better than that, 
Mr. Gandhi asked for an interview with His Excellency the Viceroy. It was 
a case of one Mahatma meeting another Mahatma ; it was a meeting of two 
great Mahatmas, for I regard Lord Irwin also as a great Mahatma. He is 
imbued with the one desire to do what is right throughout life, and particularly 
to do what is right in regard to India and the Indians, and I am sure that 
when he leaves the shores of this country within less than five weeks from to- 
day he will go away with the conviction and the satisfaction to himself that 
he has done his duty and there is no doubt in my mind that the name of Lord 
Irwin will go down in the history of India as that of one of the greatest of 
Viceroys we have ever had. (Applause.) Mr. President, whilst Mahatma 
Gandhi and Lord Irwin have done what they could to bring about peace, 
I must on this occasion not forget the very signal services rendered by three 
of our delegate friends, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Right Honourable Srini- 
vasa Sastri and Mr. Jayakar. (Applause.) The country owes a deep debt 
of gratitude to them for their untiring exertions of the last few months. 

It has been said that the negotiations which were carried on — it was said 
by a Member of Parliament — that the negotiations which were carried on at 
the London Conference were carried on with the leaders of India not of to-day 
not of yesterday, but of the day before. Whatever that may be, it is most 
gratifying to us that the leaders of the Congress have decided 

1 p. M. to come in and they have promised to co-operate. When 

they co-operate, we trust that the work of the Round 
Table Conference will be completed to the satisfaction of both India and 
England. Of course, we must not forget one class of Englishmen like Churchill, 
Lloyd, Rothermere and Beaverbook and Company who, as I say, never see 
any good in India and the Indians, who tried to make out, while the Conference 
was sitting, as well as before and after, that Government were yielding to the 
agitation of a few hundreds and were harming the interests of the millions in 
this country. To them my reply will be in only one sentence, and that sentence 
I take from the Prime Minister’s Book “ The Awakening of India”. It is 
this : 

“ It is as true in India as it is in the West that a few make the opinions of the many 
and that the cells which determine growth are of an insignificant bulk, compared with 
those which maintain form and mass/* 

I will not take up any moVe time of the House. I am aware I have 
already exceeded my time limit. I am sure the country at large recognises 
that the Round Table Conference was an excellent idea and further recognises 
that the Round Table Conference has made a splendid beginning, and it rests 
with those who take part hereafter to make its work a complete success, which 
we expect it will be, so that peace and plenty may once again smile on this 
land. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARDE (Berar Representative) : 
Sir, I wish particularly to be brief, and therefore I have made an endeavour, 
as I usually do, to put these big things in popular language and in homely 
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words. It is no use having long words, words of learned length and thundering 
sound ; they do not go far. Well, in this particular instance, the first point 
which I wish to make is the atmosphere in which this Round Table Conference 
•was held ; and that atmosphere was immensely favourable. We know how 
our delegates were treated, princely entertainments were given to them, they 
were taken over to see the show, and all that sort of thing. Now, that was in. 
England. And what took place in India ? In India the Times of India initiated 
what it called census and called upon all the Europeans living in India to^ 
vote as to whether a* further instalment of Reforms should be given to India or 
not. And the result of that was that 83 per cent, of the Britishers staying in 
India voted that India should have an advance in political reform. That was 
a very good atmosphere, was not it ? Can it be better ? It showed that the 
Britisher was disposed to give you more and the heart of England was sound. . 
But then our friends went this long distance at great inconvenience and expense 
to themselves ; they went to ask. Well, now, the giver is willing to give and 
the person asking is ready with his hands to receive. What is there to prevent 
the giver from giving and the recipient from receiving ? That is the whole 
question : it is a simple question, and I hope to answer it for myself. You 
all know that all our Finance Ministers always want to have a great surplus, 
but unfortunately it docs not come. Then we say : “Why, there is no 
surplus ? Yes, world circumstances have changed the whole thing.” So, it is 
world circumstances that have changed this fortune of India too. There is 
the giver willing to give and the receiver willing to take, but it cannot be given, 
now. Why ? That question requires a little analysis, and I have made it 
as easy as possible. Tn this particular case we should take the political state of 
England. The Government in power has not all absolute majority. If they 
want to keep on going they have got to depend upon the Conservatives. They 
cannot say to us : “ Here it is ; you take it away ”. In India also there is a 

good deal of division ; wo are divided amongst ourselves ; I suppose that is 
not a secret at all. That being so, the world circumstances which prevented 
us from getting these things are only one : that is to say, England is not of 
one mind on this matter, nor is India of one mind. And that is where the 
trouble comes. You may say that there is a great deal in the papers at present 
that the Conservatives in England arc sitting on the fence, and there is Mr. 
Churchill speaking and directly going against Indian aspirations. Yes, it is so. 
But you see it is the Conservative Party that sent Lord Irwin to us here. Where 
then is the trouble ? It is a peculiar phenomenon that is being enacted before 
our eyes. It may be that Mr. Churchill docs speak very unhappy things. 
But when the time for action comes, I think probably he will help us. Mr. 
Gandhi — I would call him Mr. Gandhi ; Mahatma Gandhi he is not or he may 
be, I do not know — speaks here in favour of progress but always works against 
it. When the Minto-Morely Reforms came, Mr. Gandhi was not on the horizon ; 
when the Montford Reforms came, he talked well but prevente d his followers 
from coming to the Council. When the question of convening a Round Table 
Conference was raised, he talked much but st&rted his civil disobedience move- 
ment. So, here are people who speak against you and yet will help you, and 
here are people who speak for you and yet will obstruct at the right time. 
The greatest joke of it is that Mr. Gandhi after* the Conference, to which a 
reference was made in this House, said that he had won all round ; it was a 
great victory and his followers should not feel elated about it ; they should 
be very humble. As we all know, he came in with his 11 points, but now we 
see that he did not get any single point ; he has been beaten hollow. All the 
same he comes forward as though he was victorious and there are people who 
will recognise his victory. I do not know how this will work, but anyhow 
there it is. 
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Coming to the Round Table Conference, I should think that people who 
were anxious to secure much have not secured it. I think the delegates who 
went would have done well if they had secured something — a British India and 
an Indian India. All that they have given us is a Federation — a very charm- 
ing word ; it is a word with which you fall in love at once ; there is no doubt of 
that. But there is this trouble. Our delegates who went to England would 
have done immense good if they had brought back with them a little more 
advance, a little more representation. The delegates were good people I admit 
— nearly all of them arc my personal friends, and so I am not interested in 
speaking against them — but this Federation appeared on the field. You know 
the characteristic of love is that the latest love suppresses the love of the 
previous ones. They saw “ Federation ”, they were immensely delighted and 
forgot about all the mission that they went on. Wc are a smaller firm in fndia 
while the greater firm is in England. We want to be masters of that smaller 
firm, and we want to be consulted in future* as we are not at present. . They 
went there for that purpose ; they could have worked for this little bit in this 
good atmosphere and got it. But this Federation came in and they fell in love 
with that Federation. The labours of Provincial Governments, the labours 
of the Central Committee and the labour which the Government of India took 
in framing their Despatch were forgotten. Tlu* Fc ‘deration whatever that is — 
we will see about that — is something which took them entirely off their feet. 
This Federation business is rather a different job. I do not want to speak 
about it much. 1 am not against it certainly, because after all our delegates 
have accepted it and after their having accepted it, it is our duty to accept it 
also and do the best under the circumstances. However difficult it may he 
it. does not matter in the least. Wo have got. to take it. Therefore, I say, 
Federation is not a bad word. It; is a beautiful word. “ F ” stands for federa- 
tion itself. (Thr. Honourable Mr. A. Hamid : “Nothing else”.) There is 
the letter “ R That represents the responsibility that is to be introduced 
into the Government. “ I ” is the identification of interest of India and 
England. “ K ” means equality, that is to say, both these will be completely 
equalised, no one dominating the other. “ N ” means that this has to be 
carried out not by force* but by negotiation and by consent. “ J) ” is the last 
letter and it stands for defence, which includes internal and external defence 
and all the departments of the Government taken together and put into one. 
This is a beautiful word and we are fond of it . Our delegates have accepted 
the position and the best tiling that we can do is to accept it ourselves. There 
is no good quarrelling with our own agents. They have done it already and 
we must accept it. Blit we must concentrate our attention upon the five 
letters that I have described. It does not much matter if there are small 
differences in small matters. Even wives and husbands do not agree on all 
subjects. With all these differences we still get on and manage to live. 

The next thing to see is how to bring this about. There are two things 
that have been said. One is that the constitution should contain elements of 
growth in itself, and that it should be suitable. Of course, any constitution, 
if it is to be anything, must have elements of growth in it. What are the 
present elements of growth ? If we want to make a move then we put a ques- 
tion, and it the question succeeds, all right ; if not, then we move a Resolution 
to press the thing. There are only these two ways open to us. I suppose these 
two will be open to us even under the Federation. Though dyarchy has been 
abolished in the provinces, it has come into the Government of India, £ 
wanted to see how dyarchy which is bad for the provinces is good enough 
for the Central Government. Does it change its character or its colour by 
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coming over to Delhi instead of remaining in the Central Provinces ? I tried 
to see the discussion but it is simply said there that dyarchy is to be abolished. 
No reason is given there. What is bad enough for the circumference is 
also bad enough for the centre. Dyarchy should not have come into the 
centre, but dyarchy is to come in. Why ? Because there are to be some 
reserved subjects. What we call “ reserved subjects ” may hereafter be called 
“Crown subjects ”. There will be other subjects called “federal subjects 
Others will be “ provincial subjects ”, and the thing will go on in an endless 
maze, and I do not want to go into it. All these have got to he taken with 
their limitations also. I studied Broom’s “ Legal Maxims ” for my examina- 
tion. There a principle is stated ; then come the limitations to that principle. 
These are what are called safeguards. Then come the exceptions to the prin- 
ciple. “ Safeguard ” is a bad word. It means as if one person is keeping 
away something, and another man wants to snatch it away, and thcrcfoic you 
build a wall in order to prevent one man from giving or another man from 
taking. The real words are “ limitations of the principle”. These principles 
of friendship or responsibility have their limitations, and these limitations are 
wrongly called safeguards. There are oven exceptions to that, but we need 
not think of exceptions at this moment. Wc must get the limitations properly 
limited, that is to say, eliminate as many limitations as you possibly ean. 
Take away the safeguards as far as possible, because all safeguards imply a 
certain amount of distrust, distrust either in the ability of the person or want 
of confidence in the person. In this particular instance I submit that there 
ought to be no distrust at all. As to want of ability, T suppose that both in 
the civil services and the military services theie are my illustrious friends who 
have achieved triumphs. In the military circles T have not got a friend who 
has achieved a triumph. We have never been* found wanting in intellectual 
equipment. We have been sending our young people and they have passed the 
Civil Service examinations and they are holding high places in the administra- 
tion in the districts and provinces. When 1 is the difficulty ? All that is 
required is that this word “ limitation” should be substituted for “safe- 
guards Kcmovc that word and substitute a mentality which requires no 
safeguards, and the thing will succeed. If you have a mentality that has to 
be limited, then there is a bar. But take away the limitation, and the other 
side will also remove its own limitations. I am always accused of telling stories. 
So I will not tell a story. But the secret of it is this. Tf you do not fear a 
snake, it will not bite you. If you do not fear a tiger, it will not kill you. 
If you fear a snake, it will bite you ; if you fear a tiger, it will kill you. These 
limitations are the real terrors. Tf you take them away, then you will see that 
the thing will work well. I hoped that our delegates would have done better, 
but the thing has been done, and we must take it and do our best to accomplish 
the thing as I have just described. 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID (Burma : General) : Sir, I feel 
confident that I shall not err by taking advantage of the present, opportunity 
afforded to me to express Burma’s acknowledgments, sincere and grateful 
acknowledgments, to His Excellency Lord Irwin, for his unstinted and un- 
tiring efforts to save India, which was, but a few days ago, in the throes of 
civil war on the one hand, disunity amongst her own people and everlasting 
misery on the other. 

By bringing about an honourable settlement between his Government, 
and Mr. Gandhi, the Leader of the Congress Party, Lord Irwin has earned for 
himself not only the gratitude and esteem of the 300 millions of the people of 
India, but has made himself endeared to them. His name will stand in 
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'brilliant colours in the history of India as Irwin the Good, as Irwin the Chris 
tian and as Irwin the Peace- maker. 

I offer His Excellency Lord Irwin my humble congratulations in whicl 
1 have not the slightest doubt the House joins mo. 

Sir, I also wish to take this opportunity of recording our appreciation o: 
the work done, and, recognition of the services rendered to India by the Princes 
and Delegates of India and Burma at the Round Table Conference ; in no less 
degree do we appreciate the most valuable contribution made by the Prime 
Minister and the representatives of all the parties of the British Parliament 
in the cause of India. 

Sir, I am not prepared, and I have no inclination to speak on the mattci 
of Federation pure and simple. The question of Federation appears to my 
mind, at least I picture it, as a pin cushion in so far as criticisms arc concerned; 
I have therefore no desire to add another pin to make the already loaded 
cushion heavier. I therefore propose to put before the House my views, such 
as they are, in relation to Federation on its general aspects. But before I do 
so I would prefer to express my views on the past and present history, of this 
•country. At the turning point of the history of this country, it may not be 
out of place to recall to mind the lessons of its past history, for it will hardly 
Le creditable to our intelligence to forget the past in appreciating the present. 
To forget the days — and I say it in all sincerity — when the Mahratta lance and 
the Moghul sword were drawn full tilt, when the Rajas, Maharajas and Chiefs 
were steeped in their feudal rivalries or in wars amongst themselves, when the 
honour and wealth and the life of an individual was in the hands of onfy 
stronger individuals, is to forget our existence. At that period of strife and 
disorder the inscrutable Providence raised, as it were from the sacred ashes, 
a people ordained to enliven and give new birth to the people of this country 
and to mould order out of chaos. It is due to those people, and to those people 
alone, that India has marched on the road of its moral and material progress 
and prosperity. It is due to their administrative capacity and their political 
sagacity that a divided and bleeding India of old has become a strong and 
aspiring India of to-day. It is to the everlasting credit of the British people 
that Delhi has not been plundered and scorched for the eighth time nor the 
occasional devastation of the country from end to end had been repeated for 
a period of 150 years or more. Glorious no doubt, though, has been the past 
history of the British people in India, a work of a more solemn and sacred 
nature lies before the British people in the future. To say that the mission of 
Englishmen in India is fulfilled, to say that Englishmen are not wanted any 
more, to say that India can do without Englishmen is, to say good-bye to 
India. If I were to be asked for my reason for the preface I have just put 
before the House, I would submit that — and I say this in order that Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Ayyar may understand my “ No ” — as long as Hindu-Muslim 
unity hangs in the air, as long as Hindus and Mussalmans remain two dis- 
tinct factors in the nationhood of India, so long India cannot help but be con- 
trolled and ruled by England. That is inevitable and that is the truth ! I am 
not a communalist. I loathe the word. I abhor it. But in all conscience 
I cannot shut my eyes to it. And why ? Because King Akbar failed to bring 
about the desired unification of the two great communities in spite of con- 
ciliatory measures, while Aurangzeb on the other hand tried different methods 
and failed miserably too. 

Will Mr. Gandhi, the Indian saint, who has been working for that end and 
for years, succeed ? I do of course raise my hand to salute him for his sermon 
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■of the day before yesterday, but I doubt whether sermons alone did ever 
influence people to give up their inherent vices. 

The only way — I am afraid I shall get it in the neck in this House and 
probably outside as well for saying it, though I am brave enough or audacious 
enough to say it — to bring about real unity is to force the issue upon the 
country with a Statute. Under that Statute you will be enabled to compel 
the fanatics on both sides to agree, or it may be that you may have to have 
some of them shot and some of them hanged, and thus cure this cursed malady 
of communalism which is sapping the physical and moral strength of 
India. A temporary patch up, or just a mere “ entente cordiale ” between 
the fanatical sections of the two communities will only mean political debut, 
having for its object opposition and obstruction of such elements of progress 
as may otherwise load Indians to that freedom which is their birthright. 

The Honourable Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH : Does not the 
Honourable Member come from Burma ? What docs he understand about 
India ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMIl) : I will reply to that after a while. 
Right-minded Indians, however, do not require political “ make ups 
They do not want 14 or 11 points. They want real substantial unity, unity 
in word and unity in deed. If this type of unity cannot be reached by reason- 
able measures, the time will come when Indians will demand that it be brought 
about by force. Our representatives at the forthcoming Round Table Confer- 
ence will have to take serious notice of the country’s decision 

The Honourable Mr. H. M. MEHTA : I rise to a point of order, as to 
whether we are discussing the Round Table Conference or Hindu-Muslim 
unity ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Mr. Hamid. 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMTD : They will have to take notice of the 
country’s decision that no Federal or other combination of names can ever 
help India without obtaining the unity of the two great communities of India 
first, and I take it that is virtually what Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar has just 
said. Enlightened India does not want to be thrown from the frying pan into 
the fire. Enlightened India will hold fast to the tails of its past and present 
masters unless it is emphatically convinced that there is unity in the land in 
all its aspects. Enlightened India does not want to go back to the period of 
Sikh rule, when Mussalraans in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province were no better off than slaves. Enlightened India does not want to 
go back to the period of Aurangzeb, when Hindus were treated as nothing on 
earth. It wants a united, contented, free, prosperous and smiling India. I 
therefore warn the Government not to dissipate their energies in the direction 
of evolving a constitution but set themselves to settle the question of a sovereign 
importance and that is unity first and unity last. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : Is 
the Honourable Member aware of the fact that a Muhammadan was in the 
Council of Maharaja Ranjit' Singh ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : I am fully aware of the exception. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Is the Honourable Member like- 
ly to conclude his speech shortly ? 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID : In two minutes, Sir. I am 
sorry for having taken so much of the valuable time of this House 
and I would plead guilty to the charge, if it is brought up, that I have not yet 
said a word about Burma. I left over the question of Burma not because it 
was not uppermost in my mind, but because I was afraid that if I did not 
speak as I have done, my own people would not perhaps have had another 
opportunity of hearing my views on the implication of the changes which they 
seek in Burma. 

As regards the position of Burma, in connection with the next Session of 
the Round Table Conference, the less I say the better. I will therefore be 
brief. The representations of the Burma delegates at the London Conference 
are embodied in the proceedings of that Conference and Honourable Members. 
I daresay, have read them. I was in accord with the demand for separation 
before my election to this Council. I am in agreement with that demand to- 
day. As our delegates at the Round Table Conference have very carefully 
avoided committing themselves to the details of a Federal Constitution. 1 
feel therefore inclined to follow their footsteps. I would however submit 
that, come as it may, Burma will not be satisfied with anything short of what 
India may get by way of reforms ; and for the rest of my submission [ may tell 
Honourable Members that if India can convince us that the principles of 
Federation are likely to improve Burma’s condition in regard to its voice in 
the Central Government and also in regard to its finance, I sec no reason why 
Burma should not join the Federation in preference to becoming a detached 
unit of an Empire, still dependent on India for labour, capital and professional 
men and a variety of other things. 

Sir, I beg to apologise for having taken so much time. 


The Council then adjourned till Twenty-five Minutes to Three of the 
Clock. 


The Council re-assembled after Lunch at Twenty-five Minutes to Three 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the Round Table Conference has achieved a great 
deal. It has been successful to a degree quite b< yond the expectation of most 
of us. The delegates who took part in it deserve our congratulations. The 
readiness with which the Ruling Chiefs gave their consent to come into the 
Federation came to most of us as a surprise. It speaks volumes for their 
patriotism, forethought and statesmanship to have decided to take part in 
the future constitution of India with the people of British India. This 
constitution will go down to posterity as the constitution of the United States 
of India. The Conference has done the spade work and laid the foundation. 
It remains now only to erect the superstructure. The list of Federal subjects as 
also of the Central subjects pertaining to British India alone does not seem to 
require much change. The control of the Central Government over the Pro- 
vincial Governments to secure co-ordination between provinces and to maintain 
peace and tranquillity in the country as a whole should be clearly defined. 
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It is gratifying to find that full provincial autonomy has been unanimously 
recommended. The discretion given to the Governor to appoint an official 
in the Cabinet, as recommended by the Simon Commission, has been unani- 
mously condemned. The power of intervention which is given to the Gover- 
nor by section 52 ( 3 ) of the Government of India Act is proposed to be taken 
away. As to reservations and safeguards in the Provincial Government, 
there may be differences of opinion. There was, however, unanimity that on 
occasions of emergency, when there is a breakdown of the constitution, the 
Governor should be empowered to intervene. The majority of the delegates 
recommended that the Governor should be empowered to intervene to protect 
(1) the interest of minorities and (2) to maintain peace and tranquillity in tho 
province. My own view is that Government’s intervention in the interest of 
the minorities is, in the first place, an inadequate protection and in the second 
place is liable to abuse. Proper and adequate protection of the minorities 
consists only in a proper declaration of the fundamental right of citizenship 
unassailable by a majority. If the rights specified in such a declaration ate 
of such a nature that their infringement can without such inconvenience be 
made justifiable, intervention by the Governor would beceme unnecessary. 
But some men of the minorities gave a long list of rights in the enjoyment of 
which they wanted protection and a feeling of security. Such rights may be 
violated not only by legislative enactments but by administrative orders. An 
appeal from administrative orders involving infringement of the rights cf a 
minority should* 1 lie to the Governor on the administrative side. Thus the 
Governor’s interference and adjudication by civil courts should nipple ment 
each other. As to the power of intervention icr the puipcse of mairtairirg 
peace and tranquillity in the provinces, I may say that this would beceme 
unnecessary when a proper sense of responsibility develops in the electorate, 
in the Legislative Chamber and in the Cabinet. 

With regard to the Central Legislature and on the part which the Prirces 
will play in it, many points remain to he decided. I hope that the election 
to the lower House will continue to he direct and the weightage proposed to 
be given to the Princes will not exceed reasonable proportions. Their inter- 
ference in matters relating purely to British India, in other words, in matters 
dealt with by the Central subjects, appears to he altogether unnecessaiy. I 
see, however, no objection to their representatives being included in the 
Cabinet. It must be remembered that the Cabinet, as a whole, deals with 
Federal matters as well as with matters purely relating to British India. There 
is, therefore, no reason to exclude the Princes from the Cabinet. 

It has been said that the representatives of the Princes will exercise 
reactionary influence. It should not be forgotten that India is moving rapidly 
towards democracy. The forces under the influence of which the Pjirces 
have consented to co-operate with us will in course of time increase in volume 
and strength. In some of the Native States theie are elected Assemblies ard 
legislatures. Prom these States the representatives of the Princes will pro- 
bably come from the elected Chamber. This mede of representation will 
gradually spread to other States and may strengthen the demand for elected 
Chambers in the States. No future constitution of India could ignore the 
Native States. The Nehru Report proposed to include them. In fact, the 
Report of tho Butler Committee was criticised as recommending the partition 
of India into British India and Indian India. There is, therefore, no justif ca* 
tion for looking upon the inclusion of Princes in the Federation with suspicion. 
Responsibility in the Central Legislature has been introduced, keepirg military 
and foreign affairs as subjects to be administered by the Crown for the fra r si- 
tional period. I will deal later with the question connected with problems cf 
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defence. Before dealing with them I should like to say a few words on the 
reservations for the Department of Finance. No one can question the pro- 
priety of the Governor General’s power of intervention in matters which tend 
to lower the credit of India in the world. But I do not know by whom the 
Governor General will be guided if he is not prepared to accept the advice of 
his own Finance Minuter. Would it not be better to assign a time limit to 
this power of intervention ? There is no reason to apprehend that the elected 
Chamber will always be unfit to grapple with financial problems. 

It is to be regretted that the minority question has not been settled. Its 
settlement has been left to the minorities themselves. I do not think that it 
is right for the British Government to shift the responsibility of settling the 
communal problems to the communities themselves. The separation and 
isolation of the communities is a creation of British rule and if such separation 
and isolation is incompatible with complete self-government, it is the duty of 
the British Parliament to do away with that policy of separation and isolation 
which is a misfit for the type of the Government proposed to be introduced. 
Putting the matter in a more concrete form I would say that separate electorates 
are not calculated to produce that harmony which is a necessary condition for 
working representative institutions on a democratic basis. The Simon Com- 
missioners in their proposal, which fell far short of introducing complete'self- 
government even in the provinces, recommended that the Abolition of sepa- 
rate electorates should depend upon the mutual consent of Hindus and Muslims 
regardless of the fact whether a particular community was in a minority or 
majority in the province. In doing so the learned Commissioners ignored the 
genesis of separate electorates. These were introduced as a measure of pro- 
tection to the Muslim minorities. Their continuance in the Punjab and Bengal, 
whore the Muslims are in a majority, should not have been recommended. The 
Hindu minority both in the Punjab and Bengal objected to separate electo- 
rates. They do not look upon it as a privilege but as the negation of a privi- 
lege. A number of Muhammadans who were signatories of the Nehru Report 
— and they have a fairly largo following — hold this view. At page 30 of the 
Nehru Report it is clearly oxplained that separate electorates far from being 
a protection for the interests of the minorities will be harmful to them in an 
autonomous province. The learned members of the Statutory Commission 
made a careful study of the Nehru Report but ignored the view of the framers 
of that report about separate electorates being prejudicial to the interests of 
minorities. The Commissioners, however, maintained the principle of reser- 
vation of seats in the proportion in which they exist at present. They were 
unwilling to interfere with the weightage given to the 'Muslims in different 
provinces at present. They would not for the sake of giving an absolute 
majority to the Muslims reduce the weightage of other communities. The 
Government of India Despatch* went far beyond the Report of the Simon 
Commission in meeting the Muslim’s demands. In this Despatch an absolute 
majority to Muslims was recommended both in the Punjab and Bengal. 

Coming as I do from the Punjab, I examined the Punjab figures given 
by the Punjab Government on which were based the recommendations of the 
Government of India. The proposals of the Punjab Government proceed on 
erroneous data. The population of Hindus in the Punjab is 31*98 including 
Jains and Buddhists who are a part and parcel of the Hindu community and 
for whom no separate scats have been assigned. The proportion of Hindus is 
not 31 as pointed out by the Punjab Government. It is nearer 32 than 31. 
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Out of 134 seats proposed by the Punjab Government for the Punjab 
jCouncil, the Punjab Government assigns 66 seats to Muslims, considering 
4he labour seat to bo indeterminate. It is as such a Muhammadan seat as the 
University seat which has been credited to Hindus is a Hindu seat. 

The commerce seat which is included in the 40 seats assigned to Hindus 
is not a Hindu seat for the European voters preponderate in this constituency. 
The Hindu representation, therefore, is reduced to 39 which is nearly 29 per 
cent, or about 3 per cent, below the numerical proportion of the population. 
The Muslims arc given a majority of 4 over Hindus and Sikhs combined 
and not of 2 as pointed out by the Punjab Government. 

In no province in which the Muslims are in a minority is it proposed to 
Teduce their representation to anything less than their numerical strength in 
the population. On the contrary, they have been given weightage. In the 
Punjab weightage already enjoyed by the Sikhs has been maintained. 

Leaders of the political parties in England have from time to time said 
that in any constitution which might be framed for India, the interest of 
minorities would be protected. To reduce the representation of the Hindu 
minority in the Punjab to something below their numerical proportion is, in 
my humble opinion, a flagrant violation of the pledge. A double injury is 
proposed to be inflicted on the Hindu minority in the Punjab. They are de- 
prived, in spite of their protest, of the right of electing Muhammadan and Sikh 
Members of the Council in whose hands lies their fate, whilst the representation 
of Hindus is also reduced by nearly 3 per cent, below their numerical proportion 
in the population. The Muslim population in Assam is 28*95. The seats 
at present in Assam reserved for Muslims arc 29 • 2 (see page 144 of the Simon 
Report, Volume I). Nowhere in the world is a minority in a State treated in 
the manner in which the Government of India proposes to treat the Hindus of 
the Punjab and that in spite of pledges given by British statesmen from time to 
time to protect minorities. Are there any reasons for differential treatment 
of minorities ? Why is it not intended to treat the Muhammadan question 
communally and not territorially % It was evident from the speeches made at 
the Plenary Session of the Conference that the demand for Dominion Status 
was unanimous. In the recent agitation all communities have taken an equal 
part. If the figures are reviewed provincially, it is natural that the part taken 
by a community in the majority will loom large. The majority community 
of the North-West Frontier Province has not lagged behind the majority 
community of the other provinces in the agitation for political advancement. 
Separate electorates should not be allowed to be used as a means of asserting 
communal ascendency. 

On the question of defence, some general recommendations have been made 
by the Round Table Conference. Action is being taken on them. I should 
like, however, to say a few words on the stress which has been laid lately on 
discrimination between the martial and non-martial races. It has been said 
that there are castes which have martial traditions and others which have not. 
The creation and extinction of traditions depends upon the policy adopted by 
the powers that be. The question now before the British Government is to 
prepare the people of India for defending their own country. It is not right to 
draw the attention of the people to differences of traditions and thus indirectly 
to defend a policy of discrimination based upon them. Is any one prepared to 
deny that the Kshatriyas were the warriors of ancient India \ Had they no 
martial traditions ? But for a long time past their recruitment to the Army 
has been stopped. I would ask His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who 
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I am sorry is not present here to-day, to take a complete survey of the composi- 
tion of the Indian Army since the time of Lord Clive. Castes from which no* 
recruitment is now made furnished some of the best soldiers of the East India 
Company. Since the time of the Mutiny, the policy of the British Government 
was to encourage the enlistment of certain castes and to discourage that of 
others. The Purbias once furnished the best combatants for the British Indian 
Army. Their recruitment ceased after the Mutiny. The Purbias have since 
lost all their martial traditions. In the Punjab during the War, many non- 
martial classes — even the depressed classes — became converts to Sikhism or 
Christianity, and thereby got admission into the Army. By a simple change 
of religion their non-martial traditions were all of a sudden turned to martial. 
I might say, Sir, that during the War, the number of these converts amounted 
to over 60,000. So, Sir, I want the attention of the Government of India to 
be drawn particularly to the question of recruitment, and T urge that oppor- 
tunity should be given to all communities to take up this field of service, and 
thus render India able, at the time when conscription comes into force, to defend- 
herself 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member has 
exceeded his time limit. There is very little excuse for an Honourable Member’s 
infringement of the rule regarding the time limit when he reads his speech. 
He must know exactly how long it will take him to read his speech, and it is 
evidence against himself that he set out with the deliberate intention of 
exceeding the time limit for a speech on a Resolution. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : In case that 
is your ruling. Sir, I must stop as I have no other alternative. 

The Honourable Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH (Bengal : Nomi- 
nated Non-Official) : Sir, I rise to speak as silence on an important occasion like 
the present one may be misconstrued, misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
With the Irwin-Gandhi settlement, India has taken a very big step towards 
the attainment of her ultimate goal. The task of evolving a constitution for 
a vast country like India with its millions of population and countless castes 
and creeds is by no means an easy one and has already taxed to the utmost 
some of the best brains of England and India. With the progress of the deli- 
berations of the Round Table Conference it had become more and more clear 
that an atmosphere of peace and good-will was essential for the successful 
termination of its labours and rendering them fruitful. To the achievement 
of this object the greatest Viceroy of modern times devoted his undivided 
thought and attention and, at last, snatched victory from defeat where ordi- 
nary men would have failed. To the broad-minded statesmanship of the 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi is due the grateful thanks of the peoples of England 
and India and of the British Comiponwealth of Nations, and I welcome the 
Irwin-Gandhi settlement as a Magna Charta of abiding peace and good-will 
for India. 

The Hindu-Muslim problem is the next big question the satisfactory 
solution of which will ensure the continued maintenance of an atmosphere of 
calm, peace and good-will, and facilitate the task of evolving a constitution, 
acceptable to all the communities. 

The demands of the Muslims for protection and safeguard, if considered 
dispassionately, would not be found unreasonable. Like India’s mistrust of 
England, mistrust and suspicion are at the root of Hindu-Muslim tension and 
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•dissensions. The unauthentic text-books on Muslim history taught in 
schools are in no small measure responsible for having created in Hindu minds 
a feeling of mistrust against the Muslims. The late Mr. C. R. Das did his 
best to remove that mistrust and restore the old feeling of friendship and neigh- 
bourliness. His untimely death unfortunately put a stop to that noble work, 
and the activities of militant die-hards on both sides soon destroyed the 
beneficent results of his noble efforts. 

The famous Bengal pact of Mr. C. It. Das is not only a standing monument 
to his far-sighted statesmanship but also a testimony to the reasonableness of 
the Muslim demands. Could it be suggested that a great patriot and leader 
and founder of the Swaraj Party entered into an unjust, unreasonable and 
inequitable pact simply to placate the Muslims ? Was he a heartless oppor- 
tunist who wanted to deceive the Muslims and hoodwink his Hindu followers 
merely for his own personal advancement ? Most emphatically no. He drew 
up the Bengal pact and piloted its acceptance by the original Bengal Congress 
because he was convinced of the justness of Muslim demands, because he was 
convinced that in acceding to them he was advancing the cause of India. 

Sir, if I understand the meaning of democracy aright, it means equal 
rights and privileges for all. Is it then too much to ask, as the Muslims do, 
that the interests of the minorities should be adequately safeguarded ? Our 
brethren, branded as they are as Depressed Classes, who have hitherto been 
denied any scope of »elf -expression and have meekly borne the stamp of out- 
caste, but who are no longer inarticulate and have been making their potent 
voice felt, must also have their reasonable share in this confederation. 

Sir, we Muslims ask for a 33 per cent, representation in the Central Lcgis- 
latures. Sir, we Muslims ask for separate electorates because we sincerely 
believe, situated as we are at present, that it will serve the interest of the 
Motherland better. And speaking for the Muslims of Bengal, to which province I 
belong, we want separate electorates and representation according to population 
which, I venture to hope, will be conceded as a just and reasonable demand. 

Sir, the Muslims are not unmindful of their duty at this critical juncture* 
They have already made a gesture to Mr. Gandhi through the All-India Muslim 
League to bring his influence to bear on all concerned and make up all differ- 
ences by resolutely putting his foot down on all writings and speeches which 
widen the breach between the sister communities. And it was highly encourag- 
ing and extremely gratifying to find that on his part Mr. Gandhi was not slow 
in responding to their call. It was like his noble self to exhort his Hindu 
brethren in his memorable speech on the 7th to rise to the occasion and make 
the sacrifices needed of them in this hour of trial, for it is the majority com- 
munity, he holds, that can afford to be magnanimous and accede to the demands 
of the weaker ones so as to bring them within their fold and link them into an 
undivided whole — the United India. Sir, union makes strength, and once 
the Hindus and Muslims sink their differences it is as clear as daylight that 
their united demand for their legitimate rights will acquire a force, the intensity 
of which can well be imagined. To the task, therefore, of bringing about 
Hindu-Muslim unity should the thoughts of all lovers of their Motherland be 
now directed. 

Sir, I would not touch on the achievements of the London Round Table 
Conference and to what extent they fell short of our expectations, nor do I 
consider myself competent to express any view as to the shape the constitution 
of India should take. I have no reasons to doubt now that the whole of India 
will be represented in that august body, that the destiny of India is in per- 
fectly safe hands, and with toleration and good-will as the guiding principle. 
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the intricacies of this great problem will unfold themselves and a solution 
acceptable to all will no longer be difficult of attainment. But all will depend 
on the inflexibility of our determination to work together. So, let our watch- 
word be “ Unity ” and let us put our shoulders to the wheel to achieve, call it 
Dominion Status or self-government. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : 
(Punjab : Sikh) : Happily we arc discussing the achievements of the Round' 
Table Conference in an atmosphere which is quite different from that in which 
that august body took its birth and started its work. It was said openly in 
those days that it is only the Congress people led by Mahatma Gandhi who 
could deliver the real goods on behalf of India. Tt has proved to be true, but 
at the same time India cannot forget the boldness and the courage which 
members of the Indian Liberal Federation like Sir Phiroze Sethna and Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Ayyar displayed in expressing their willingness to join in the 
deliberations of the Round Table Conference in London. I have nothing but 
admiration for those stalwart patriots of India who, in spite of the opposition 
which was shown to them by the masses led by the Congress, at that juncture 
showed the courage of their convictions and joined the Round Table Con- 
ference. They have given a very good beginning for the future constitution 
of India, but I cannot help saying that had it not been for the deliberations 
in London who would have brought the Princes and the representatives of 
peoples of India into a common federation, and who would have got this decla- 
ration from the Prime Minister of the British Government which reads as 
follows : 

“ The view of His Majesty’s Government is that responsibility for the Government of 
India should bo placed upon the Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with such provisions 
as may be necessary to guarantee during a period of transition the observance of certain 
obligations and to meet other special circumstances and also with such guarantees as are 
required by minorities to protect their political liberties and rights.” 

I count this as a very great achievement, because before they started for 
London there were misgivings in the minds of the people of India that perhaps 
the declaration of 1917 may be construed by English statesmen as not meaning 
full representative Government amounting to Dominion Status. All those 
clouds are removed now. But whilst I am fully cognizant of the good work 
done by the members of the Indian Delegation, I cannot tolerate the remarks 
which my friends Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar and Sir Phiroze Sethna passed 
about another Honourable friend of mine, Sir Sankaran Nair. They said 
that Sir Sankaran Nair has tried to pick holes. I do not agree with that view, 
although if nobody picks holes there will be none to fill those holes in order to 
make the ground level. Sir Sankaran Nair has tried to show the deficiencies 
in what has been achieved. I thipk he has done good. Sir Sankaran Nair 
of course holds the view that when full representative Government is granted 
it is not consistent with the principle of representation on a communal basis. 
And I think it is admitted by my Honourable friend Sir Ramaswami Ayyar 
that they have done so in the belief and in the hope that there would be unity 
amongst the different classes and communities of India. It is a very good 
wish and 1 fully endorse it, and I think nobody can express his views better 
than what the Premier himself has said on this point. 

“If we are animated by anything, it is by the conception of India herself— -India a unity, 
India feeling behind and below aiid above and beyond her communal differences that 
•mystic bond of unity which the great poets, the great philosophers, and the great religious 
teachers of India have always felt. Believe me, the British Government has no desire to 
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use your disagreements for any ulterior purpose. Quite the opposite. Our one ambition 
Is that, being in a sense kith and kindred with you, (since history, whether you liked it or 
whether we liked it, has woven our destinies somehow together), we may use that unity 
with you in order to pave your way and smooth your path to that much required internal 
unity amongst yourselves. '* 

X do not think any Indian can better express this view of . unity amongst 
Indians, but the question is how to bring about that unity ? Since the inaugu- 
ration of the reformed constitution of government in India, as ill-luck would 
have it the party in whose hands it was to grant the constitution had adopted 
the principle of separate electorates and separate representation of different 
communities. Well, that has worked for nearly 12 years, and everybody is 
aware— -I need not recite the facts — how this has acted against the unity of 
India bn a common platform during the last 10 years. If that principle which 
was acted upon has not brought unity, which is the foundation stone of the 
future constitution of India, how is it expected that if the same is continued in 
the future that would bring the constitution of India to the full representative 
system of democracy ? Whilst many knots have been opened by the members 
of the Indian delegation in London with the help of British delegates and 
Princes it is a matter of very great ill-luck of India that this knot has not been 
properly opened, with all the strenuous good wishes and efforts of the Premier. 
With all the good wishes which I entertain, I observe that if the free atmosphere 
of England has not been able to saturate the minds of those gentlemen who 
were representing the minority communities there to come to seme common 
settlement, I have my doubts that in India they will be able to achieve it ; 
but I believe in Divine power and Divine power can effect miracles.!' One 
miracle has been effected lately — Mahatma Gandhi has been able to reconcile 
himself to the views of Mahatma Lord Irwin, as my friend called him. I 
think that has brought peace ; that has brought such an atmosphere in the 
country which will enable every well-wisher to work in a smooth atmosphere 
for the future constitution of India ; ard we all feel grateful to Lord Iiwin 
for that and it is no wonder that such a miracle can be wrought by the Divine 
power in the very near future for bringing the Hindu, tbe Moslem, the Sikh 
and other minorities to come to seme common understanding. Going into 
practical politics, I wish that some tangible step had been taken by the Indian 
Delegation in London towards bringing that unity amongst the communities. 
But nothing has been achieved in that respect ard I would ceitainly ccmmend 
for the consideration of everybody concerned the formula which the Indian 
Central Committee decided by a majority of members — and it is put down in 
their Report — that every minority community should have a reservation of 
seats on the basis of population or their voting strength in a joint electorate. 
That is of course a definite step forward to bring all the communities eleser 
for the common good of the country. No such thing has born breught cut- 
in the deliberations of tbe Round Table Conference. Although it is said that 
the Indian Central Committee's Rcpcit ard the Simon Report- arc back 
numbers now, it is always very good to scorch back numbers and take the 
good points from them. This was a step which the majority of the Indian 
Central Committee thought would bring both the communities together.! Sir 
Ramaswami Ayyar of course advanced a very pathetic appeal to the youngsters 
of India to work for this unity. Let me submit for his ccnsideraticn that the 
community to which I have the hercur to belong submitted a memorandum 
to the Simon Commission at Lahore in their own province the signatories of 
which were not youngsters, but elders like Sir Scrdar Sunder Sirgh Majiihia 
and my humble self, if I ran be considered an elder because of my grey beard — 
we had put in very plainly in that me merer dum lhat if the Muhammadan 
community were prepared to forego the system of separate electorates and 
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separate representation the Sikhs would also follow them because the Sikhs 
consider it a drawback in the advance of constitutional government in India. 

I think myself and other friends who have signed that memorandum are still 
sticking to that principle and I beseech 

The Honourable Nawab Khwaja HABIBULLAH : On a point of 
information I wish to know what the Sikhs called themselves in the last Census 
Report. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Order, order. If the Honour- 
able Member wishes to interrupt, he must rise in his place. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : We 
still stick to what wo have submitted in our memorandum, but at the same 
time I beseech my Muhammadan friends here on the floor of this House that 
they should also consider this question from the general, broad, point of view 
of the welfare of the country. After all, we have to live in this country as 
brothers and kith and kin, and we must sacrifice our personal interests 
for the interests of the whole. Let us hope that Mahatma Gandhi after 
having settled the first preliminary points with His Excellency Lord Irwin 
will devote all his attention to bringing about this unity. But whilst I am 
wishing all this, I must be plain and I think I should be lacking in the duty 
which I owe to ray community, if I do not say that. If this system of com- 
munal representation by separate electorates is to be maintained in the future 
constitution of India in any form or in any province, my fellow Sikhs will 
stick to their guns and demand their full right in the province in which they 
were rulers before the advent of the British ; and I must tell you without 
meaning any threat to any side, whether it is the Treasury side or the side of 
the representatives of the people, that if there is no peace in the Punjab, 
India should not dream of any peace altogether. Punjab is the gateway of 
the whole of India and it is the Punjabis and the Punjabi Sikhs who would 
keep the Red Shirts outside the border. So do not get the Punjabis, especially 
the Sikhs, to be discontented. The Sikhs pay a very heavy sum — more than 
the proportion of their population — to the Treasury of the Punjab Government. 
They pay 40 per cent, of the land cesses, etc. ; they claim that they were the 
rulers before the British took the Punjab. They also claim that they are 
equally advanced with any community for the democratic form of government. 
They are not a community only of warriors as is generally known in the world, 
but they are a community of letters also. In the last 25 years they have 
developed their educational programme in the community to such an extent 
that they manage more than 300 schools in their own province, where there are 
only 25 or 30 lakhs. They manage and finance two first grade colleges and 
about 60 high schools and they are so democratic and broad-minded that those 
schools are open to the children of the soil without regard to class or community. 
The Sikhs whilst agreeing to the abolition of the system of separate electorates 
if Muhammadans agree would vorf much like that their claims should be pro- 
perly considered. Of course, they would be in their places to fight for their 
claims, but I wish that that fight may be fought in a brotherly and affectionate 
mood. Give and take should be the principle to be adopted for settling these 
points, but I would repeat that point again, Sir 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I would ask the Honourable 
Member not to repeat any thing at this stage. He has exceeded his time 
limit already. When numerous Honourable Members are anxious to speak 
still, I am afraid I cannot allow any latitude. 
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The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI : 
I do not wish to trouble the House with anything more. 

The Honourable Raja RAGHUNANDAN PRASAD SINGH (Bihar 
and Orissa : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, in welcoming the splendid achieve- 
ments of the Round Table Conference it is necessary to say a few words in 
praise of the Indian delegates. The success of the first session of the Con- 
ference, and, indeed the recent Irwin-Gandhi agreement is due mainly to per- 
sonal contact. Before the Indian delegates went to London there were pre- 
conceived notions which were immediately dispelled once the parties were 
round a single table ; and a warmth of feeling and understanding of the res- 
pective points of view took their place. The delegates on their return were 
determined that this atmosphere should not be lost, and the British Govern- 
ment were equally anxious that the two nations once brought together should 
not again drift apart. The result was that while Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and his 
colleagues were striving, with the result now known, to induce the Congress 
leaders and Lord Irwin to meet, the British people, on their side, displayed a 
commendable patience until the result of the conversations at New Delhi 
were known. My object in mentioning the recent agreement is to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that it is the very excellent foundation laid by the Round Table 
Conference that is in the main responsible for the great change that has come 
over the political situation in India. I respectfully contend that the next 
session of the Round Table Conference be held in India, possibly in New Delhi, 
if climatio conditions do not stand in the way. Not only would it be continuing 
the good work of contact that began in London, allowing the British delegates 
to see and appreciate the situation in India at close quarters, but the ques- 
tion of expense largely enters in. The saving of money as the result of the 
New Delhi Conference would be considerable and in view of the present state 
of India's finances as shown in the recent deficit Budget, I submit that this, 
change of venue would be in every way desirable. A further and very import- 
ant reason is that Mr. Gandhi has also expressed the view that New Delhi 
is the best centre for the next Conference, in which, everybody is pleased to 
know, the Congress delegates will take part. It is therefore in deference to 
the general wish, and with Congress support, that I make this suggestion. 

As the Congress Party is now to send delegates to the Conference it will be 
necessary to extend the number of members, and I would suggest that the 
question of membership be gone into at once. In addition to the delegates 
from the Congress, there are other sections of the community to consider, and 
I would respectfully suggest that the interests of the landholders be adequately 
safeguarded by the presence of their representatives at the next session of 
the Conference. Further, I recommend to the Governor General in 
Council to take steps to get incorporated in the new constitution a statu- 
tory provision to the effect that the proprietary rights of landholders shall 
not be withdrawn without payment of adequate compensation. Landholders 
were once the bulwarks of India and they all along have been the sup- 
porters of established law and order. 

The Honourable Mr. P. H. BROWNE (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, events are moving so rapidly now that it is very difficult to keep pace with 
them. It is not so long since we had the Statutory Commission with us, to be 
quickly pushed into the background by the Round Table Conference in 
London and now before we have even discussed the affairs of that Conference 
the whole outlook has become changed again by the recent settlement between 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. I desire to associate myself 
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very warmly with the tributes which have been paid to the Bound Table Con- 
ference delegates on the one hand and to the Viceroy on the other. Sir, I 
think there is another section of the community which deserves our admiration 
and congratulations, and that is that large number of men and women who have 
patiently and steadfastly stood on the side of advance by constitutional means as 
co-operators in the work of building India’s new constitution. With them this 
must have been a difficult year. It must have seemed to them that whenever 
Gandhi came forward the whole public stage was given up to him and that no 
attempt was made to hearten those who were resisting the temptation to fellow 
the popular cry. In my opinion those men and women deserve the fullest 
recognition and congratulation, and I gladly take this opportunity of paying 
tribute to them. Now that a settlement has been arrived at, let us hope that 
Government will turn some of their attention towards these steady and sturdy 
co-operators. Sir, this settlement is only a beginning. It is far from being the 
goal itself. Whether this opportunity is fully used rests very largely with the 
Indians themselves, but we Europeans are more than ready to help them to 
make the best use of it. As was said in another place a few days ago, there 
are no such words as non-co-operation, boycotting or even picketing in our 
political vocabulary, and we should not be in the Councils now if we did not 
realise an obligation to help in any way we can the political advancement of 
India on safe and wise lines. The position as regards non-official Britishers in 
India is very simply stated. While closely interested in the whole constitution- 
al question their chief concern is with two points — the position of minorities 
and the position of British commercial interests in India. Minorities must be 
safeguarded, and I am not thinking only of Europeans but of Muslims, Sikhs 
and all the other minorities. Europeans cannot agree to any constitution in 
•which the interests and rights of all minorities are not adequately safeguarded. 
Among the interests of Britishers in India arc our great commercial and indus- 
trial interests. Now on that point all that the British commercial community 
ask for is absolute equality of treatment. We want the same rights as we have 
now, the same rights as Indians have in England. As Sir Hubert Carr said 
at the Round Table Conference, those rights are not open to negotiation. We 
ask for no favour or preference, no weighing of the scales on either side. We 
cannot agree to be treated as foreigners. We are no more foreigners in India 
than Indians are in England. As a European Member in another place pointed 
out recently in a very able speech, we Britishers in India have now certain 
civil rights. We have the right of voting and the right of representation. 
Those rights carry with them obligations which we appreciate and do our best 
to fulfil. We try to take our full share in the working of the country by sitting 
in Corporations and Councils in the Provinces and in both Houses of the Central 
Legislature and in their Committees. Surely it would be entirely illogical now 
if you are to say to us, “ You may have full civil rights, your voting and your 
representation, but your commercial rights must be strictly limited”. Sir, 
adequate safeguards must be an integral part of the new constitution and it is 
on that condition that the European delegates at the Round Table Conference 
supported the great constitutional advance which was there foreshadowed. 
As the Prime Minister pointed out, safeguards are not peculiar to India, they 
exist in every constitution and what we have got to do is not to keep them out 
of the constitution but so to work together in India that they need never be 
exercised. More than one speaker at the Round Table Conference and else- 
where has claimed that good-will is the best safeguard of all. That, Sir, remains 
to be proved. But, in any case, the good-will must be reciprocal and mutual. 
The Round Table Conference delegates must fully realise that the original 
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declaration of 1917, the Viceroy’s announcements,. His Majesty the King’s, 
presence and speech at the Round Table Conference are all genuine expressions* 
of good-will. And, Sir, could any man have shewn more patiently and con- 
sistently his good-will to India than His Excellency Lord Irwin ? But, Sir, 
it is obvious that there must be reciprocation in this good-will, and I cannot 
honestly say that India has yet given any great indications of reciprocity in 
this respect. I appeal to my Indian friends to give more definite proofs of their 
good-will in all directions. Let the Hindus show more good-will to the Mussal- 
mans and the Mussalmans react with more good-will to the Hindus, and let 
Indians in general show more good-will to their British friends. It is now up 
to India to settle her communal differences, and we arc ready and willing to, 
co-operate with them in forming a great federated Dominion of India. 

The Honourable Mr. M. D. DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian Chris* 
tian) : Sir, we are very grateful to those who took part in the Round Table 
Conference and brought about such splendid results. The European dele- 
gation, the Princes, and others who went from here have done very good work 
and their work has been justly praised. But, Sir, above all, our thanks and 
our country’s gratitude are due to His Excellency the Viceroy who made the 
assembling of the Round Table Conference possible. By his untiring efforts 
he has been able to achieve what any other man could not have achieved. 
Lord Ripon on a memorable occasion in justifying his policy quoted the well- 
known verse from the Proverbs, “Righteousness exalteth a nation”. If 
there was a Viceroy who strove to translate that maxim into practice, it is 
Lord Irwin. To-day the name of England is held in greater esteem than it 
ever was before, and what has been done is only an earnest of what is to come, 
and all the credit must be ascribed to the great Christian man who, through 
good report and evil report, swerved not one inch from the path of righteous- 
ness. His Excellency has been able to erect a noble structure of good-will and 
esteem between India and England. 

Sir, I do not want to canvass all the questions raised before the 
Round Table Conference. I will confine myself to a few of the safeguards. 
It has been urged that the communal question is a very difficult one 
to settle. To my mind it is not so. There are different communities 
and different interests and it is best to satisfy them, and thereby bring 
about peace. Because men come from different communities, it does not follow 
that if they come to a Council like this or an Assembly like the one next door, 
they will be quarrelling here. Unfortunately in this country there have been 
barriers erected by social, religious and other restrictions which have kept the 
different communities apart, and it is wise statesmanship now to take note of 
the present situation and satisfy the claims of all. Sir, the community which 
I have the honour to represent is for Dominion Status and nothing less. But 
at the same time it is for its representatives being sent to the various Legis- 
latures by its own constituencies. The Statutory Commission recommended 
reservation of seats. That, on the fa: e of it, is unworkable. It is unneces- 
sary for me to go into that matter at length 4s my time is short. I will only 
mention this. Supposing in Madras the Legislative Council is to consist of 200 
members, and after excluding special constituencies like the Senate and the 
Chambers of Commerce and so on, say there will be left 180 seats. How 
would you distribute the Christian seats, which may number 12, among the 
180 ? If that is not possible, would you divide the 25 districts, into which the 
Madras Presidency is divided, into 12 constituencies for the purpose of electing 
12 Christian representatives to the Council ? In this connection, Sir, I wish 
to say that the Depressed Classes should not be classed with the Hindus. In 
the Madras Presidency they number about 10 million, speaking from r« collec- 
tion, according to the last census, and their customs and manners are different 
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from the rest of the population. They feel that unless they are represented 
properly their case would suffer. No doubt they are classed as Hindus 
generally. But considering that they are kept out of temples, tanks and other 
public places — I do not want to irritate anybody — it is not fair to label them 
Hindus for the purpose of election and other things. Sir, above all these things, 
above the question of mere representation in the Legislatures, there is the 
important question of the representation of the various communities and 
interests in the public services. No doubt in theory all the services are open 
to all classes of the King’s subjects, but in practice unfortunately, it is not so. 
Till now we had the European element in the services to see that there was fair 
play. The Civil Service has done splendid work in India and it has always 
tried its best to see that no injustice was done to any section of the people on 
^account of religious intolerance or communal bias. Sir, I am thinking of a time 
when this element will probably come to almost a vanishing point. At that 
time there must be something which would prevent the clash of interests and 
the creation of trouble in the country. The only way of preventing that 
is by a statutory provision that important classes should have only a certain 
percentage in the services, and that provision should apply to each cadre in the 
service. Otherwise the community which has got points of vantage may take 
all the higher offices and give a few of the lower and inferior posts to other 
people and say that the rule has been satisfied. No doubt this statement of 
mine would raise a good deal of opposition on the ground of efficiency and it will 
be said that I am introducing communalism. It is not communalism to claim 
for each community its legitimate share in the public services. It has its con- 
tribution to make, and it has also its expectations of reward from the public 
services, and that being so, it is not right to say that because a person claims 
a share in something to which he is entitled, he is putting up a communal claim. 
Again, as regards efficiency, there are people in all thejcommunities who would 
fill worthily almost all the places in the public services. The evils of merely 
theorising on a matter like this may not be apparent now. The trouble may 
come 20 or 30 years hence when probably Government will not be in a position 
to meet it. In order to prevent that, I think, Sir, one must be long-sighted 
enough to see what might be the consequence in the future and to provide 
against it. I think in my humble opinion there should be a provision in the 
Statute itself that only a certain percentage of offices — the maximum should 
be prescribed — may be given to any particular community. 

Another safeguard which I would wish to press upon the attention of the 
House so that it may be accepted by the Conference is this, that the recruit- 
ment to the Army must be from all the provinces in India. It is not right and 
it is not safe that the recruitment should be only from one province or from one 
section of the people, or from men of one way of thinking. At present we have 
the British element, both in men and in officers, whose presence would pre- 
vent any improper combinatioq. But, Sir, the time may come when the 
British element may not be powerful in the Army, and if at that time some ad- 
venturer were to gain great influence over the Army it might be that the civil 
Government would be in danger. It is not necessary for me to take up the 
time of the House by referring to various examples of military dictatorships* 
Some people might say, “ Well, the stalwart races are in the north, we cannot 
find proper men in the south for recruitment in the Army”. Sir, that argu- 
ment cannot hold water now. Strength of muscle and weight of body do not 
count for very much in modern warfare, because sometimes in a big battle the 
armies do not see one another and everything depends on the equipment, and 
I am thinking of the time when battles will probably be fought and won in 
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the laboratories of the chemist and the physicist ; that being so the mere weight 
and the height of a soldier would not count for much in years to come. There- 
fore the suggestion that there will be a loss of efficiency if recruitment is made 
from other races would not hold water. Then there is the other question, 
namely, the keeping up of the martial spirit. Sir, by not enlisting people in 
the Army, people who have been accustomed to serve in the Army lose all 
interest in the Army and their martial spirit also flags. In this connection I 
will read a passage from the report of the Madras Government on the recom- 
mendations of the Statutory Commission, page 18 : 

“ The Government of Madras would remind the Government of India that the pre- 
eminence of the Punjab and the United Provinces as recruiting grounds for the army is 
comparatively recent, and has been a natural consequence of the gradual reduction of 
the old Madras army till there are now only three Madras regiments left. The Madras 
army has a fine record of gallant and loyal service, and military traditions arc still strong 
in many parts of the Madras Presidency. If the North India recruit is admittedly superior 
in physique, the Madrasi claims superiprity in intelligence, which is likely to count for more 
in the future than it has done in the past. 

The Government of Madras consider that the interest of the Province demands 
that the military tradition and the proved military capacity of the Madrasi should 
be recognised by the restoration of the old Madras regiments. So long as the 
army is an Imperial concern, it is obviously desirable that it should be associated 
by recruitment with as wide an area as possible ; and the revival of the Madras 
regiments may also help towards the attainment of the goal mentioned in Volume II t . 
paragraph 211 of the Report, the possession by a self-governing India of military forces 
of its own : for the fact that at present such an overwhelming proportion of tho army is 
recruited from the Punjab and the United Provinces is one of the obstacles to the forma* 
fcion of an Indian National Army on which the Commission has laid stress. 11 

Sir, one other reason for recruitment in the other provinces is the economic 
question. By recruitment in various parts of India the people in those parta 
are benefited. And also by having Cantonments in different parts of India 
those parts are benefited. When different parts of India are making their 
contribution to the Imperial Exchequer it is right and proper that those parta 
also should be benefited by its expenditure. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I must confess J was somewhat disappointed at the manner in 
which this subject was introduced this morning by my friend Sir Sankaran 
Nair, and after all the apologies of my Sikh friend for his colleague, the Chair- 
man of the Central Committee, I am more inclined to share the regret express- 
ed by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar and by Sir Phiroze Sethna that, instead of 
attempting to judge this very important report by its main conclusions, Sir 
Sankaran should have attempted to judge it by taking certain points which 
wc know have always been points of difference. If my Honourable friend 
Sir Sankaran Nair will forgive me, it was with great pleasure that I read the 
report in the Associated Press of an interview which he gave to them as soon 
as the conclusions of the Round Table Conference were published. That in* 
terview read something like this— I am onhj quoting from memory. It said, 
“ Great step in advance over the existing system and I do hope our country* 
oien will accept it and work it in good spirit I speak subject to correction. 
Sir, I rather fear my Honourable friend Sir Sankaran Nair was unable to 
appreciate the full implications of the Report of the Round Table Conference, 
because he was to some extent I fear obsessed by the conclusions of the Simon 
Commission’s Report and the Report of the Central Committee and even the 
Report of the Government of India. To use the very felicitous language of 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief which he used on another occasion, 

I think it is a good thing that the Conference which met in London considered 
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all those reports as washed out, and the Conference applied itself in an entirely 
new atmosphere to the consideration of the form of self-government for India. 
To appreciate at its full worth the significance of the conclusions arrived at by 
the Bound Table Conference you have to remember the tremendously distracted 
condition of the country before 1929. The very grave situation in the country 
led His Excellency Lord Irwin to proceed to England and make it clear to the 
Cabinet at home that the situation in India was getting out of hand, that 
something should be done to make the people of India believe that Great Britain 
did not intend to go back on her promises and pledges and that she was deter- 
mined to find India a place honourable alike to itself and England, to find in 
fact her proper place in the British Commonwealth. I think no small measure 
of credit is due to His Excellency the Viceroy for having extracted from the 
Government at home permission to state publicly and to assure the people of 
India on behalf of His Majesty's Government that in their judgment it is impli- 
cit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of Indian constitutional 
progress as there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion Status. The 
only way to judge the conclusions and deliberations of the Round Table Con- 
ference is to ask yourself honestly the question whether the conclusions arrived 
at at the Round Table Conference lead us to Dominion Status or not. Is 
there anything in them which will take us backward ? I think a very close 
and impartial and honest study of the proceedings of the Conference, the 
reports of its various Committees, the speeches that have been made available, 
*the Prime Minister's statement and, more than anything else, the debate in 
the House of Commons, the excellent speech of the Secretary of State for India- 
all these clearly go to show that those conclusions which have been tentatively 
-arrived at take us onward to the attainment of Dominion Status and not 
backward. Sir, more than anything else, before the Round Table Conference 
-met in London, there was a feeling of great and deep distrust in the country 
and a fear and suspicion, very often in my opinion justly founded, that Great 
Britain was not sincere in its promises. I think the Conference has proved 
beyond doubt — I am an optimist and I hope to die an optimist — that there is 
great hope that this will be done. I think great credit is due to the leading 
representative of the British community in India, Sir Hubert Carr, for stating 
that the greatest achievement of the Round Table Conference was the restora- 
tion of confidence in the good faith of the British people. You must all remem- 
ber that when the Conference met it was an agreeable surprise not only to us 
but to the people of England and to the whole world that the Princes who were 
supposed to be antagonistic to the aspirations of the Indian people were at one 
with them in demanding Dominion Status for India. More agreeable still 
was the persistence and unanimity with which the representatives of all classes 
and communities and all political parties laid stress on the demand for Domi- 
nion Status. It is not for me at this time, particularly after the very able 
and eloquent speeches of my Honourable friends Sir Phiroze Sethna and Sir 
Ramaswami Ayyar who have dqne good work at the Conference, to go into 
details about the conclusions arrived at. Let us remember one or two things. 
In all these conclusions they have said from time to time that they are open to 
revision wherever mistakes have been made ; they are open to additions wher- 
pver additions are thought to be necessary ; and I am glad and I am but echoing 
the words of Mr. Benn, the Secretary of State for India, who, in congratulating 
His Excellency the Viceroy on his achievement in bringing Mr. Gandhi and 
his followers to the fold of the Round Table Conference, publicly stated that it 
means an additional strength to the cause we have in view and opens up a new 
era of peace and prosperity to this country. There are some in this House 
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who have talked somewhat sneeringly of Mr. Gandhi’s efforts in this direction. 
It has been one of my rarest privileges to be associated with Mr. Gandhi for 
many years in the cause of the rights of Indians in South Africa ; and though 
unfortunately, to our regret and the regret of certain friends of Mr. Gandhi, 
we have not seen eye to eye in other departments of his activity in public life, 
no one, Sir, has ever ventured to doubt his honesty and sincerity of purpose, 
and in all that he has done he has urged nothing but the lifting up of India to 
its proper place in the British Commonwealth. Anyone who knows him or 
comes into contact with him even for a minute will realise that though he looks 
like an idealist and speaks as such, yet there is within him the instinct of the 
man of strong common sense which enables him to sec what is possible and what 
is not. In one word I may say that he is perhaps as practical as others ; but 
there is one important difference. Once he is convinced of the justness of his 
cause, he sticks to it like anything. To him there is no compromise between 
truth and untruth. Politicians or diplomats cannot always follow this. I have 
thought fit to make this personal reference to Mr. Gandhi because I think that 
those who somewhat sneeringly referred to him or to the Congress do not fully 
realise the gravity of the danger that lies before us or the seriousness of the 
wrong they are doing to the great, the very manly and honest effort which His 
Excellency the Viceroy has been making for the last one week to persuade Mr. 
Gandhi and others to enter the Round Table Conference. It is quite possible 
that by their entry in some directions we may improve ; it is quite possible 
that in other points we do not see eye to eye, but if, as I hope and as every one 
is most anxious it should happen, by their co-operation a scheme is evolved for 
the future of our country, that means that peace is assured ; that means that 
all the elements that conduce to make up the politics of the nation will be fully 
employed in displaying their energies for all that is good and everlasting. Is 
this not a consummation which we should all hope for ? It may be that even 
the contrary may happen. But that is nothing new ; that has happened 
in the history of every country. I therefore venture to make an appeal to all 
that in whatever they may say or in whatever they may write no expression, 
no unguarded utterance, may be made which is likely to rake up sores which 
it is everybody’s endeavour, from the Viceroy down to the meanest citizen, to 
heal. Let us all therefore forget what has happened in the past and remember 
what has happened within the last one or two weeks and look forward to some- 
thing great that may be achieved in the future. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA 
(Assam : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I do not wish to take up the time of this 
House by repeating what has been said about the proposals of the Round 
Table Conference, nor do I wish to refer to the criticisms which have been 
made regarding them. There cannot be the least doubt that the Round Table 
Conference has done a very great service to the country. In the first place, 
it has dispersed the cloud of mistrust and suspicion that was hanging between 
England and India. I am sure that Britain and India now understand each 
other better and that is a supreme fact in the evolution of the destinies of 
India. The second thing it has done is to bring the Congress into the Round 
Table Conference. This truce between the Congress and the Government 
would not have been possible but for the labours of the Round Table Con- 
ference and the achievements that are to their credit. Thirdly, Sir, it is the 
Round Table Conference which has obtained, or extorted from the British 
Government the recognition that India is fit for self-government. We could 
not say that six. months ago and even now there are die-hards who do not 
believe that India is fit for self-government. 
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As I have said. Sir, I am not going to say anything about the proposals 
of the Round Table Conference. But there is just one point about which 
I wish to say a word. That point, 1 submit, is of vital importance to the 
provinces. That question is the question of provincial boundaries. I have 
read the proceedings of the Sub-Committee cn Provincial Constitution but 
it does not seem that they have gone into this matter. I think probably the 
Honourable Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar will be able to enlighten us on this 
point. I want to know why it was not done. The Simon Commission have 
laid great stress on this question. They have said that the provincial areas 
were never planned with a view to their suitability as units in a federated 
India as a whole. They specially stress the fact that before the reforms are 
brought into force, provincial areas should be so adjusted as to be proper 
and fit for self-government. I am coming from the province of Assam and 
I ask the indulgence of the House for a few minutes to tell, my story. The 
province consists of over 70,000 square miles of territory, out of which 50,000 
are occupied by hills and the hill people number about 10 lakhs. The rest 
of the province consists only of 8 districts with a population of 65 lakhs. And 
out of this 65 lakhs, fully 10 lakhs are, 1 think, coolies in tea gardens drawn 
from all parts of India, so that we are left with 8 districts with a population of 
55 lakhs ; and our revenue is only 2 crores and 52 lakhs ; that is the actuals 
for the year 1929-30. Now, the proposal of the Government of India is to 
separate the hills from the province of Assam and constitute the rest of the 
area as a separate province. For these hills we have been paying every year 
about 8 lakhs and for certain other purposes also we are making contributions. 
Now these hills are being taken away from the province and we have been left 
with 8 districts. The Government of India have come to the conclusion that 
readjustments of territories, except Sind and Orissa, must stand over and be 
taken up by the new administrations. In opposing the f Resolution of the 
Honourable Mr. Hussain Imam, the Leader of the House the other day 
reiterated the same. I submit, Sir, that this is very wrong. The Govern- 
ment of India will be committing a great blunder if they do so. They 
are probably frightened by the magnitude of the task. They probably 
think that there are difficulties in the way and that there is delay 
involved, but I submit that no question of difficulties or delay ought to 
deter them from going into that question. It is doubtful whether certain 
provinces, for instance, Assam, can stand on their own legs as they 
are. I cannot think of a province of 8 districts with a revenue of 2 
crores 62 lakhs being able to maintain an autonomous constitution based on 
a democratic principle. Democracy is always expensive and the introduction 
of the new constitution will add to the expense of administering Assam. Where 
is this money to come from ? Then there are demands for the transfer of certain 
districts to Bengal. There are some who have gone so far as to say that 
the whole province should be transferred to Bengal. I submit that all these 
questions — the question of separation of the hills, the question of the transfer 
of certain districts and the question about the transfer of the whole of Assam 
to Bengal ought to be considered by the coming Conference. These questions 
were not taken up in the Sub-Committee on Provincial Constitution probably 
because Assam’s representation was inadequate. I hope that in the coining 
Conference Assam will be more adequately represented so that all questions 
affecting her might be brought up and discussed. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED ,AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Norn Official) : Sir, I do not 
agree with those friends of mine who want to belittle the work done by our 
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delegates at the Round Table Conference. At the time when the delegates 
from India went to England we were all very doubtful as to the results to be 
achieved. These members came in contact with English statesmen and cleared 
the atmosphere. It is pleasing to see that three members of the Round Table 
Conference were responsible for bringing together Mahatma Gandhi and His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The whole of India is deeply grateful not only to 
these three gentlemen but also to the inexhaustible and indefatigable efforts 
of His Excellency Lord Irwin in bringing round Mahatma Gandhi to his view- 
point. I therefore think, Sir, that wo cannot say that the members of the 
Round Table Conference spent their time in dinners and other enjoyments. 
Personally I think that they did some solid and good work. 

I wish to take this opportunity of saying something about my own com- 
munity and more about my own province. As regards the Muhammadan 
community, we will be quite willing to work with the major community ami- 
cably and peacefully, and are willing to see the advance of India. But at the 
same time we do want some very very effective guarantee that our lights are 
not interfered with, because we Muhammadans are only one-third of the total 
population of India, the majority being Hindus. We do want some very 
effective guarantee not only from the Hindu community but from the Govern- 
ment as well that in future there will be no more interference with our religion, 
there will be no more interference with our rights, with our customs and parti- 
cularly with the Muhammadan Law. As an instance, I might cite, Sir, the 
recent enactment — I refer to the Sarda Act — which was passed in the teeth 
of Muslim opposition, passed in spite of the fact that we Muhammadans tried 
our level best to convince the Legislature -that it was not acceptable to us. 
I may say that the Pathans of the North-West Frontier Province will ordinarily 
put up with anything, but if the people in the Central Legislature force some- 
thing on them which restrains their religious liberties they will not put up with 
it but will resent it most strongly. I must tell the House plainly that what- 
ever might happen we would not have our. religious liberties restrained by any- 
body. We want a definite guarantee about that. 

The second thing that I wish to say something about is this : The Pathans 
are all landowners ; no Pathan can call himself a Pathan unless he has got some 
share in landed property. At present we are under the Central Government, 
but if we join in the suggested Federation we want that that Federation should 
give us some guarantee that our present land-owning system— and especially 
our connection with our tenants — would remain the same as it is to-day. I 
refer to this because in the Congress Camp there is always some talk about 
Bolshevism and its ideals. Might I say to the members of the Congress as 
well as to His Majesty’s Government that we want some guarantee about 
our rights, our status and our connection with our tenants ? It was only the 
other day, Sir, that it was announced in the papers that the Secretary of the 
Zamindars’ Association of the United Provinces saw Mahatma Gandhi and 
enquired from him as to what treatment they as landowners could expect 
from him. Therefore, Sir, the people of the North-West Frontier Province 
would like to know before coming into the Federation what sort of treatment 
we are likely to get from the Federal Government ; and if we are given some 
effective assurances on the two points that I have mentioned, I do not think 
that the people of the North-West Frontier Province will hesitate to join 
the Federal Government. As I said, Sir, my province is now under the Central 
Government who have appointed a Committee to report on the Reforms to 
be given to us, and until the report of that Committee is out I cannot say 
anything as to the attitude we will take. But after going through the report 

D 
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I will be in a position to say something about the merits or the demerits of the 
Committee’s recommendations, 

With these words, Sir, I resume my seat, 

The Honourable Sardar Shri JAGANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
(Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I have to express my gratitude to those 
who have participated in the Round Table Conference and tried their best 
to bring about the good results in settling the difficult problems that have 
confronted India since long. 

It is now, I think, with us, — I mean the different communities- to come 
forward with joined hands for the betterment of the whole nation and try 
to forget the so-called differences. The Indian intelligentsia in participating 
in the Round Table Conference did their best, as I have already said ; Hip 
Excellency the Viceroy did his best to bring about the present result ; that 
we all know ; so I hope all the communities would now combine for the national 
good. 

I do record, Sir, my gratitude to His Excellency the Viceroy for the 
strenuous efforts His Excellency took during the fresh settlement with Mahatma 
Gandhi. I have simply to request the House, that, at the time when the 
question of minorities would be considered in the next Round Table Com 
ferencc, the question of proper representation of the landholding classes should 
also be taken up and considered favourably. The Bombay Government in 
their despatch to the Simon Commission have expressed their opinion in 
giving proper representation to the landholders and I hope this House and 
the Government of Tndia would also help in giving proper representation to 
the landholders in the new constitution. 

With these words, Sir, l again express my gratitude to His Excellency 
the Viceroy and the Indian gentlemen and Princes who participated in the 
Round Table Conference. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri MUHAMMAD DIN 
(East Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, the Indian delegates to the Round Table 
Conference wisely selected from all communities by the Government of Tndia 
sat round the table and stated their claims, hopes, fears and expectations 
Sub- Committees were set up, their reports wore submitted and the greatest 
measure of agreement was “ noted *\ The declaration was made by the Prime 
Minister “ that responsibility for the Government of India should be placed 
upon Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with certain safeguards for meeting 
the needs of the transitional period.” The Conference has been a great success, 
thanks to the patriotism of the Indian Princes and the valuable lead and 
help rendered by the British representatives to the Conference. In the words 
of Begum Shah ^ Nawaz the delegates have returned “ with a wealth of confi- 
dence and trust . A sense of responsibility has after all been awakened in the 
minds of those of our countrymen who were deliberately following the course's 
of resistance, obstruction and destruction. There has been a change of heart 
and the recent peace agreement is a monument to British and Indian states- 
manship. India owes a deep debt of gratitude to Lord Irwin for bringing 
this welcome result and the Viceroy must be congratulated on his splendid 
achievement. I am also proud to think that a distinguished civilian, who 
originally belongs to my province, has contributed so much towards that end, 
and let me say in justice to the much abused bureaucracy that it is due to the 
constructive work done by the Indian Civil Service during the last 150 years 
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that we are now to get an opportunity for self-determination within the British 
Empire. To destroy is easy, to construct is difficult. And now, Sir, comes 
the stage of the test, the great test, of our ability to remove obstacles and to 
bring that unity among the different classes and creeds, which is so essential 
for the building up of a new constitution. We must admit that our delegates 
even in that atmosphere of good-will and hospitality failed to find a solution 
of our communal trouble which is the stumbling block in the constitutional 
growth of India. Much spade work, however, has already been done by the 
combined efforts of British representatives and Indian delegates. The ground 
is now ready. The great Guru has said : 

“ Karam dharti sharir jug jo hove so kat 
Knho Nanak dim ram sohen da ware man mukh sada mmrat." 

Guru Nanak says : 

“ Whatever a man sows, that shall ho also roap, and thero is no way to escape it, in 
this world. Selfish people have no place in God’s house.” 

The Prime Minister in the final session of the Round Table Conference observed 
as follows : 

“ In the opinion of His Majesty’s Government. it is the duty of the eommunitics to 
come to an agreement amongst themselves on the points raised by the Minorities Sub- 
Committee and not settled yet.” 

Sir, here is the most difficult task for us. If we rise to the occasion and practi- 
cally prove our fitness for the building up of a constitutional structure, we 
shall have achieved something by contributing our share to the succ ess of the 
great world experiment for the establishment of universal peace. But if we 
fail to settle between ourselves amicably and arc unable to put our house in 
order we shall forfeit all claim to patriotism and nationalism. The settlement 
must be reasonable, practical and just, and must be fair to all. A little defect 
might wreck the whole structure. We have a great responsibility. We rise 
or tall together. In 1925, on my way from London to Torquay, 1 met a Jewish 
gentleman. The Jews are a minority community in England. He told me 
that his community felt as secure in England as the Christians and there was 
no differentiation or hatred whatever. 1 believe our friend Mr. Raja felt 
himself more at home in England than in his own mother country. Let us 
construct a house in which all members of the family may feel equally secure 
and comfortable. There are precedents of the safeguards for minorities in 
countries like Poland, Roumania, Albania and many others. Let us in a 
brotherly spirit prepare ourselves for the great tatk that awaits us, so that 
India may have its fitting place in the British Commonwealth. Let us drive 
away all thoughts of severing our connection with England. The forces of 
hatred will then be defeated and the triumph of the forces of union will be 
assured. 

“ Only to thine own self bo true and it must follow as night the day, thou can’st not 
then be false to any man.” 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, in rising to make a few observations 
about the Round Table Conference I must in the first place acknowledge on 
behalf of the constituency which I have the honour to represent and on my 
own individual behalf the deepest obligations of the country to the ceaseless 
exertions of His Excellency the Viceroy in bringing about this Conference. 
It is hardly necessary for me to go into the history of formation of this Con- 
ference. The Report of the Simon Commission indicated a federal form of 
government and consequently also the establishment of responsibility in the 
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Central Government. I am glad to note that in India’s attempt to achieve 
responsible government the British nation showed great sympathy and the 
party in power lent its support. The Conference proved in spite of fears and 
misapprehensions a great success and suggested a course of constitutional 
progress in framing a constitution suited to the genius of the people of India 
and that is the federal basis for constitutional progress. If the Indian Princes 
had not taken a patriotic and genuine interest in the future of India as a whole, 
it is needless to say that the Federation of India could not have been realised. 
We owe it to the courage and public spirit of the Indian Princes that they 
came forward to make a substantial contribution to the cause of constitutional 
development in India, the value and importance of which can be easily fore- 
seen. I realise and am willing to grant that there are difficulties in the way 
of a federal structure being raised all at once with such component parts as 
British Provinces and Indian States. This proposal is to leave each inde- 
pendent in internal affairs to be settled by themselves without one side or the 
other interfering with one another. To this extent the federation may have 
its weak side and a strong side as well. But we have to recognise that this 
is only a basic plan on which the federation should be raised for the moment. 
Any other method would only be calculated to endanger the prospects of a 
federation coming into existence. We are sure that having come to know 
each other, British India and Indian India will be prepared to make the scheme 
of federation in timo to come a greater reality than it may seem at present. 
I daresay that it is only when we make up our mind to work together in the 
new scheme, we would be in a position to experience the difficulties that lay 
in the path. Thereafter we would be naturally in a better position to under- 
stand liow to overcome them. There are however three essential problems 
to be solved in order to make the federal form of government a reality : (a) 
unity among all classes and communities, (6) security and the protection of 
the minorities, and (c) a clear definition of safeguards. The Depressed Classes, 
must have adequate protection and a separate electorate for themselves. 
Any constitution which does not provide for these is bound to be a failure 
I hope these matters will be fully dealt with in subsequent stages. Before 
closing I would refer to the marvellous achievement of peace in the country 
by the untiring efforts of His Excellency Lord Irwin. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, there may be differences of 
opinion as regards the results arrived at at the Round Table Conference. 
Some may think that they are quite satisfactory, while others may hold that 
they arc not. In some quarters the fear has been expressed that the icccm- 
mendations of the Conference go too far, whereas in others the belief has been 
expressed that they do not go far enough. But there can be no two opinions 
about the earnestness of purpose with which the task was handled by the dele- 
gates, Indians and Britishers alike, which has resulted in bringing out some- 
thing which must prove a good and useful foundation for future discussions. 
I, for one, would not call the labours of the Conference a negligible achieve- 
ment. One achievement of the Round Table Conference which appeals to 
my mind more than any other is that the forceful advocacy with which India’s 
case was presented at the Conference has helped in educating British public 
opinion and in winning world opinion in our favour. And 1 his fact will be 
clearly borne out by a comparison of the debates that took place in the House 
of Commons after Lord Irwin’s announcement of November, 1929 with those 
held in connection with the Round Table Conference recently. Then, if we 
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just read the comments that appear in British journals and those of other 
countries we find that a tremendous change for the better has on the whole 
taken place in British and world public opinion so far as India is concerned. 

Now, Sir, the main recommendations of the Round Table Conference 
are : a federal constitution, responsibility at the centre, provincial autonomy, 
establishment of an Indian Sandhurst and Indianisation of the Army, and 
certain safeguards for the transition period. As regards the principle of 
responsibility at the centre, provincial autonomy and establishment of an 
radian Sandhurst, I think there is practically a unanimity of opinion in the 
country that these constitute an advance on the present. But grave doubts 
have been expressed in responsible quarters about the utility of the principle 
of federation and as to the safeguards that have been considered necessary 
for the transition period. Sir, to my mind the misgivings entertained in some 
quarters in regard to the principle of federation are more or less illusory. As 
my friend the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran I) as ha id in the 
course of his speech, when the Indian delegates left for the Round Table Con- 
ference nobody thought that the Princes would so readily fall in with the 
idea of federation of British India with the Indian States. Some read in this 
a sinister move. They suspect that the Princes or their nominees in the Fede- 
ral Legislature, not being elected representatives of the peoples of the States, 
would only mean replacing the official block in another form and, being con- 
servative by nature, would prove a stumbling block in the onward march 
of India towards its cherished goal. I, personally, do not agree with such 
gloomy forebodings. I think the Princes have really been actuated by the 
sincerest of motives in taking this step and have shown their true sense of 
patriotism for our common mother country. Iji my opinion the representa- 
tives of British India are likely to derive benefit from the practical experience 
of the Princes or their nominees in matters of actual administration and to 
some extent in military affairs, while the States may feel the necessity, on 
the impact of our association with them, of liberalising their own administra- 
tions on democratic lines. So each is sure to exercise a healthy influence on 
the other in the proposed federal constitution. Sir, it is not altogether right 
to think that the Indian States are conservative and backward in every way 
as compared with British India. I will not tire the patience of the House 
by citing figures but will point out that in some respects some of the Indian 
States are far more advanced than British India. For example, in the matter 
of percentage of literacy, Travancore, Cochin and Baroda are far more advanced 
than British India ; and in the matter of general administration Mysore is 
more economical though not less efficient. So, in my opinion federation of 
British India and the States should prove beneficial to both and ought not 
therefore to be looked upon with suspicion or disfavour. 

Now I will refer to the communal question. Some of my Honourable 
friends have emphasised the necessity of the protection of minorities. Sir, 
1 entirely share the view that the interests of minorities should be safeguarded. 
But my Honourable friend Sir C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar has already made it 
clear in his speech that the Indian delegates to the Round Table Conference 
subscribed to the principle of federation in the hope that a satisfactory agree- 
ment between the majority and minority communities in India would here- 
after be reached, and that should set at rest all doubts that might be lurking 
jn the minds of some of my friends. I am an optimist, Sir, and I have every 
«ope that a satisfactory solution of the communal problem will be reached 
before long at the forthcoming Round Table Conference. 

Then, Sir, I join my friends the Honourable Raja Raghunandan Prasad 
bingh and Sardar Shri Jagannath Maharaj Pandit in appealing to Government 
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to safeguard the interests of landholders in the coming constitution. There 
is a feeling abroad that the landholders were not given an adequate represen- 
tation in the last Round Table Conference held in London and I hope that 
they will be given an adequate representation in the forthcoming Conference 
that is going to be held in India. 

Now, Sir, I come to the question of safeguards. It is no doubt true that 
the proposed reforms, circumscribed by so many safeguards in respect of 
finance, external relations and defence, etc., give rise to a feeling of suspicion 
at first sight. But much depends on the spirit in which the safeguards are 
to be worked ; and if they are worked in actual practice in the spirit of the 
speech of the Premier made in the House of Commons in this behalf, then 
I would say that much of the suspicion should be allayed. In the course of 
his speech, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said : 

“It is meant simply to be latent in the background and we impressed upon the 
Indians who wore here that on no account were they to allow Indian opinion to assume 
that it was going to be an active power exercised by the Governor General, but that the 
less it was used, and if it were almost forgotten, the better would Britain be pleased with 
regard to the success of the working of the constitution.” 

Then, Sir, further he goes on to say : 

“ There will be certain reserved subjects for the time being and there must be ceitain 
safeguards and most unfortunately in enumeration of safeguards which must be done, 
the substance of safeguards and activity of clauses enumerated will give them importance 
which as a mat tor of working fact, they will never have unless the whole constitution is 
going to break down.” 

I think, Sir, the final word has not yet been said on the question of safeguards. 
They are, so far as I understand, open to further discussion and examination 
at the next Round Table Conference which is going to be held in India, and 
it may be hoped that as a result of future discussion an agreement may be 
reached satisfactory to all. Safeguards are necessary in every constitution. 
And now that it has been assured by His Excellency the Viceroy that the 
proposed reservations and safeguards will be in the interests of India, and 
when the untiring efforts of the two great personages of India and England — 
Mahatma Gandhi and Lord Irwin — to come to a truce have borne fruit in the 
shape of a satisfactory settlement being arrived at between the Government 
and the Congress, there is no reason why all suspicion should not be dispelled 
and a spirit of good-will should not prevail, and why we should not, as a result 
of the forthcoming Round Table Conference to be held in India, hope for the 
evolution of an agreed and workable constitution for India, bringing in its 
turn an era of peace, progress and prosperity for the country. 

The Honourable Sir SANKARAN NAIR : I beg leave to withdraw 
the Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 
11th March, 1931. ^ 
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The Couneil met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clook, the Honourable the President in the Chair, 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Promotion to the 1st Division of unqualified Clerks in the 2nd 

Division. 

100. The Honourable Mr, SYED ABDUL HAEEEZ : (a) Has 

Government recently issued any orders regarding the recruitment of the 
ministerial establishment of the Government of India offices ? 

(ft) If so, will Government bo pleased to lay a copy of the orders on the 
table of the House ? 

(c) Are unqualified clerks eligible for promotion to the Upper Division ? 
If so, what is the procedure observed for the promotion of such olerks ? 

(d) Are unqualified clerks eligible to officiate in the Upper Division 
at the discretion of the various Departments ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : (a) Yes. 

(ft) These are departmental orders and have' not been published. 

(c) Yes, in a specified number of vacancies reserved for promotion of 
departmental men. 

(d) Yes, provided they are holding permanent appointments in the Second 
Division and are considered to be fit to officiate, by the Departments concerned. 

Determination of Seniority among the Ministerial Establishment of 
THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

107. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ : (a) Is the 
system of seniority amongst the ministerial establishment of the various 
Departments uniform ? If not, why not ? 

(ft) How is seniority determined in the Home, Education, Health and 
Lands, Finance, Legislative, Commerce and Foreign and Political Depart- 
ments ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : I am making enquiries and 
will communicate the result to the Honourable Member in due course. 

Appointment of Muslims as Cashiers in the various Departments of 

the Government of India. 

108. The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ : (a) What is the 
number of cashiers in the various Departments of the Government of India ? 

(ft) How many of them are Hindus and Muslims, respectively ? 

(c) How many posts of cashiers fell vacant from 1921 to 1930 ? Was 
any Muslim appointed to any of the vacancies ? 


A 
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(d) U thcro is no Muslim cashier, do Government propose to appoint 
Muslim cashiers in the future ! 

(e) When did the cashier of the Finance Department retire ? Is the 
present cashier a Hindu ? Was the question of appointing a Muslim as 
oashier considered at the time 1 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : ( a ) to (c). The informartien 
is being collected and will be furnished to the Honourable Member when 
complete. 

(d) There is no restriction on the selection <of persons for the post of 
cashier but the matter is essentially one for the Heads of Departments con- 
cerned who are, and must continue to be, free to select the {person whom they 
consider to be best fitted for the post. 

(e) The cashier of the Finance Department retired from the 1st January, 
1931, and the present cashier is a Hindu. The question of appointing a Muslim 
as cashier was considered before the retired cashier prooeeded on leave in 
July, 1930. 

Bounty paid to, and Articles manufactured by, the Tata Iron and 

Steel Company. 

109. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : Will Government bo pleased to state : 

(a) What is the total amount of bounty given to the Tata Iron and 

Steel Company from the year 1917 till now ? 

(b) What articles have been manufactured in the Tata Iron and Steel 

Company since 1924 and their respective tonnage ? 

(c) On which of the articles mentioned in the reply to part (6) above 

has protective duty been imposed, and what was the amount of 

protective duty per ton ? 

The Honourable MR. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) Rs. 2,08,70,400. 

(b) A statement giving the information laid on the table. 

(c) The Honourable Member is referred to the Indian Tariff Aot and to 
the notification by tho Government of India in the Commerce Department, 
No. 260-T. (127), dated the 30th December, 1930, under which the duty on 
galvanised iron and steel sheets and certain other articles was increased. 


A ho approximate figures of production at the works of the Jata Iron and Stedl Com- 
pany, Limited, Jamshedpur, from the 1st April, 1924, to 31st December, 1930, are as 
follows : — 

Articles. Production. 

Tons. 


First class rails 860,000 

Fish plates 35,000 

Light rails 20,000 

Supers 16,000 

Structural Steel 750,000 

E^es 170^000 

Black sheets 94,000 

Galvanised sheets 63,690 

Timber 340,000 


. Nos. 

Agricultural Implements . . . * 3,400,OOQ 
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Arrest of Kumarx Chambeli Devi. 

110. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGD1SH PRASAD : 

(a) Has the attention of Government been drawn to a note appearing in the 
Hindustan Times of the 26th February, 1931, under the caption “ Scandalous 
Delay ” ? 

(b) Is a young girl named Kumari Chambeli Devi who was arrested more 
than two months ago still being kept in confinement in the Delhi Jail 
without her having yet been brought before a court for trial ? 

(c) If so, why ? 

(d) On what date, and for what offence, and under what section of 
law was she arrested ? 

(c) Has she been informed of the offence for Which she was ariestcd ? 
If so, on what date ? If not, why not ? 

(/) Has she, since her arrest, been produced before a magistrate ? If so. 
on what date ? If not, why not ? 

(g) What action is being contemplated in relation to her in future ? 


The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) Does not arise. 

(d) to (g). I would refer the Honourable Member to the communique 
issued by the Chief Commissioner of Delhi on the 3rd March, of which a copy 
is laid on the table. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF COMMISSIONER, DELHI. 
Communique. 

Dated Delhi , the 3rd March 1931. 


A paragraph appeared in the Hindustan Times on the 26tli of February in regard to 
the case of Musammat Chambeli Devi who was described as a young girl in her teens. 
It was stated that for 2 months and a half this young girl was kept in virtual solitary 
co nfi nement without even being informed of her offence and without being brought 
before a magistrate for trial. The facts of the case are as follows. 

The woman in question is a widow aged About 25. She has a child of 8 or 0. She 
was arrested on the 16th of January under section 17 (a) of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, a month and 11 days, not 2^ months before the appearance 
of the paragraph in question. The charge against her was that she had recited 
a seditious poem at a meeting held a few days before: On* the -17th she was re- 
manded to the judicial lock-up by the ord^er of a magistrate of the 1st class who informed 
her of the charge against her. On the 20th she was produced before a magistrate and the 
chalan was put into court. On the 26th’ she a'gain appealed before A magistrate and the 
case was adjourned as it was decided to take action against her under section 108, Cri- 
minal Procedure Code. Information under section 108 was laid foimally before the court 
on the 6th of February. Notice was served on the 19th and the hearing of the case was 
fixed for the 2nd of March, when on her refusal to furnish security she was sentenced to 
months* simple imprisonment. 

'Up to about the 20th February she was the only female prisoner in the jail. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A RAILWAY BETWEEN KaSHIPUR AND KaLAQARH vid 

Thakurdwara. 

111. The Honourable Bai Bahadur Lala JAG DISH PRASAD: 

(a) Is there any project of constructing a railway line on the 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway system between Kashipur and Ealagarh 
vid Thakurdwara ? 

(b) If so, how far has the project progressed, and what is the 
estimated cost ? 

(c) Has the survey been made? When is the construction likely to 
commence ? And by what time is it expected to be completed ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) Yes. 

(6) There has been no progress, as it has not been possible to allot funds. 
The estimated cost of the project is Rs. 19,19,572. 

(c) Yes. Construction will commence when funds can be allotted. No 
funds have been provided during 1931-32. The line will be ready for opening 
about two years after commencement of construction. 


RESOLUTION RE AVOIDANCE OF SHORT TERMS OF IMPRISON- 
MENT. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I move : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that steps he 
taken to prevent altogether imprisonment for terms of less than two months.” 

In making this recommendation I want the Government to be pleased to 
consider seriously the question of the best method of tackling an evil which 
has attained somewhat serious proportions in all the provinces of this country 
and which is perhaps not peculiar to India. The Indian Jail Committee of 
1919-20 took the average for five years ending 1918 and found that the per- 
centage of persons admitted into jails and sub-jails with sentences of 15 days 
and less to the total admissions into jails, was as high as nearly 35 per cent. 
In the province from which I come, in spite of the repeated circulars which 
I know the Government have issued to the magistracy to avoid imprisonments 
for short periods, and in spite of greater facilities now given for the collection 
of fines and for not giving effect to the alternative sentence of imprisonment 
for non-payment of fine, the total number of prisoners admitted into jails and 
sub-jails for sentences not exceeding one month during the last three years 


has been : 

£ Total number 

of admissions 
in jails. 

1927 7,306 22,059 

1928 6,811 21,003 

1929 6,957 20,249 


It is high time that these short-term sentences are put an end to. 

The opinion is held almost universally that short-term sentences of imprison- 
ment are of no effect whatsoever. They are wholly devoid of intimidatory 
or deterrent effect ; it is evident that they can have no reformatory effect 
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whatsoever. In the meantime, they are expensive to the State and are not 
helpful to the individual ; on the other hand, imprisonment for however short 
a period destroys his self-respect, makes him come in contact with undesir- 
able people in jail and renders him indifferent to further disgrace. It also 
develops anti-social grudges. 

The only ground on which the system of short-term sentence is sometimes 
justified is that it is very difficult to suggest an alternative punishment which 
will be equally deterrent. This kind of argument is applicable to all kinds of 
imprisonment ; and as regards this, I can only say that if we shake ourselves 
from the thraldom of preconceived ideas, it may be possible for us to discover 
some methods of treatment other than imprisonment for a short period which 
will be equally efficient in respect of those cases for which short-term imprison- 
ments are now awarded. I have often felt the inconsistency of some people 
saying on the ono hand that prison has no terrors for the people of this country 
and on the other hand stating that in this country even one day’s imprison- 
ment acts as a deterrent against crime. I would myself suggest the intro- 
duction of a system by which men can be let off under orders “ convicted and 
discharged with a warning ” or “ fined ” would meet the requirements in most 
cases. If an offence is of such a character that it is necessary for a court to 
inflict the serious punishment of imprisonment, there is no reason why the 
period should not be for at least two months. In England, imprisonment 
for less than five days has been statutorily abolished. There is no reason 
why we in India should not go further and set an example even to England to 
follow. On the whole, I think that the present system requires to be thoroughly 
overhauled and that imprisonment as a punishment should be restricted only 
to serious cases and should not be inflicted for periods of less than two months. 
There is no meaning in sending a man to jail for 3 or 4 days. By sending such 
people for short terms it adds to the burden of the tax-payer. I dare say that 
the Government of India would have issued circulars to Local Governments 
in this regard, but I want that effective steps should be taken to put a stop to 
the practice of awarding short-term imprisonment. Honorary Magistrates 
are the worst offenders in this respect. I should think that for the first time 
the offender should be let off with a warning or with a small fine, and if he 
commits the same offence for a second time then he may be given a deterrent 
sentence. As I said, Sir, it is meaningless to imprison persons for 3 or 4 days. 
I hope the Government will take all necessary steps to give effect to my 
Resolution. 

I commend this Resolution to the acceptance of the House. 

The HonoubaBLE Mb. H. W. EMERSON (Home Secretary) : Sir, my 
Honourable friend desires, I think, to draw the attention of Government to the 
undesirability of short terms of imprisonment, in so far as it is possible to 
avoid them, but he has worded his Resolution in such absolute terms as to make 
it impossible for Government, in present circumstances, to accept it as it 
stands. I understood that he himself admitted that the great difficulty was 
to find any alternative method of punishment. The Government of India 
and all Local Governments are in agreement that where a short term of 
imprisonment can be avoided it should be avoided. Indiscriminate 
punishments of this kind needlessly fill the jails ; they bring offenders into 
contact with criminal associatons and they often fail to have a deterrent 
effect. Local Governments are constantly bringing to the notice of 
magistrates the undesirability of awarding such punishments when 
there is an alternative course, and in particular, they advocate the wider 
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use of the provisions relating to first offenders. At the same time cas<\ 
occur in which a short term of imprisonment is the appropriate form 
of punishment, and it is therefore not possible for Government to make 
such a drastic change in their penal system as to eleminate altogether any sen- 
tence of imprisonment which does not exceed two months. I have no doubt 
that, when arrangements are made for the probation of offenders on the lines 
which the Honourable Member himself suggested two days ago, it will be easier 
than at present for the courts to avoid short terms of imprisonment. In the 
meantime, the ideal which the Honourable Member wishes us to accept must. 
I am afraid, remain an ideal. We shall certainly draw the attention of Local 
Governments to what the Honourable Member has said and again ask them 
to impress upon all courts the desirability of avoiding punishments of this sort, 
in so far as it is practicable. In fact, I do not think that Local Governments 
want any urging in this respect. They are themselves fully alive to the import- 
ance of the matter, and I know from my own experience that they are con- 
tinuously bringing it to the notice of the various courts. If the Honourable 
Member will be satisfied with this assurance, I hope he will be able to see his 
way to withdraw his Resolution. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI : 
Sir, there is only one word which I would like to say in reply. There are 
ways of getting rid of these short terms of imprisonment. If a magistrate fines 
a man, and he is not able to pay, he might be let off by being given 4 or 5 hours 
of imprisonment. I have done that as a magistrate myself, giving 12 hours in 
default of a fine. There is not much difficulty in this. But I am glad the 
Government of India realise the difficulties in the way of these short-term im- 
prisonments. When the Probation Act is introduced, no doubt there will be 
some improvement. But I still hope that the Government of India will send 
round a circular to all Local Governments drawing their attention to this 
and asking them not to have short sentences imposed. 

Sir, I am satisfied with the assurance of the Honourable Mr. Emerson 
and I do not propose to press my Resolution. I therefore ask the leave of the 
House to withdraw my Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


STATEMENT OP BUSINESS. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House ) : 
Sir, with your permission, I desire to make a statement regarding the future 
course of business in the Council. There will be no meeting on the 12th March, 
as there is no Government business for disposal. On Monday, the 16th, and 
Wednesday, the 18th March, the Council will discuss non-official Resolutions 
ballotted for those days. As there is no sufficient official business at the 
moment before the House, and, as there is no certainty as to when Bills pending 
before, or to be introduced in, the other House will be laid on the table of the 
Council of State, it is unfortunately impossible to state at present when the 
Council will next meet for official business. 

I shall make another statement on the subject on or before the 18th 
March. 



absence from the council of members having questions 

AND RESOLUTIONS IN THEIR NAME. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The abrupt termination of the 
Council business this morning is due in some degree to two causes to which 
I think I should refer before I adjourn the House. Out of three Honourable 
Members having questions in their name on the paper to-day, two were not 
in their seats — one is even yet not in his seat — when their names were called 
to ask the questions. The Honourable Member in whose name the first Reso- 
lution stands on to-day’s list was also not in his scat when his name was called. 
The result of that is that his Resolution, under Standing Order 00, is deemed 
to have been withdrawn. This action of Honourable Members, as I have 
pointed out before in previous Sessions, is not only discourteous but it is very 
unfair to the Council. It is particularly unfair to the members of the Govern- 
ment who have wasted time preparing answers to questions and who have 
wasted time preparing their reply to Resolutions. Moreover, in regard to a 
Resolution it is possible that other Honourable Members have prepared 
speeches which they proposed to deliver in respect of that Resolution. I 
sincerely hope that I shall not have to invite the Council's attention to this 
matter again. 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
16th March, 1931. 
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Monday , 16th March , 1931 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBERS SWORN : 

The Honourable Kumar Nripendra Narayan Sinha (West Bengal : Non- 
Muhammadan). 

The Honourable Mian Ali Baksh Muhammad Hussain (Sind : Muham- 
madan). 


QUESTION AND ANSWER, 

Section -holders in the Government of India Press. Delhi. 

112. The Honourable Mr. G. S. KHAPARPE : (i) Will Government 

be pleased to state whether vacancies of section-holders in the Government 
Press, Delhi, are being filled in accordance with the Government orders that 
appointments of section-holders should be made alternately from assistant 
section -holders and duly qualified senior compositors ? 

[it) Have the assistant section-holders been officiating as sect ion- holders 
for more than one year ? 

(Hi) Have they been working satisfactorily and successfully ? 

(iv) Have any of them yet been confirmed in the existing vacancies ? 

(i>) If not, why ? 

(vi) Have they sent memorials to Government regarding their hardships 
and low pay and poor prospects ? 

(vii) Will Government be pleased to state the number of vacancies in 
the Delhi Press and the number it is proposed to give to assistant section- 
holders and piece compositors ? 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : (i) The orders of the Govern- 

ment of India are that vacancies in the grade of section-holders should be 
filled up alternately from assistant sectioti -holders and senior compositors 
or operators. This rule may be iclaxed only if no competent candidate can be 
obtained from the class from whom the selection could otherwise have been 
made under this rule. Government have no reason to suppose that these 
orders are not being followed in the Government of India Press, Delhi. 

(ii), (Hi), (iv), (v) and (vii). Government do not propose to call for the 
information asked for as it relates to matters of administrative details which 
are left ordinarily to the discretion of the Controller of Printing and Station- 
ery, India. 

(vi) Memorials were received in November, 1929, from three assistant 
section-holders in the Government of India Press, Delhi, regarding their pay. 
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ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO THE GOVERNING BODY OF THE 
INDIAN RESEARCH FUND ASSOCIATION. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In the matter of the election 
of one Member of the Council of State to serve on the Governing Body of the 
Indian Research Fund Association there is only one nomination, that of the 
Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna. I therefore declare the Honouiable Sir 
Phiroze Sethna duly elected. 


DATE FOR THE ELECTION OF THREE MEMBERS TO THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON ROADS. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : For the election of three Members 
to the Standing Committee on Roads there are six nominations, the 
Honourable Sardar Bahadur Shivdev Singh Uberoi, the Honourable Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Ghose Moulik, the Honourable Babu Jagadish Chandra 
Banerjee, the Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri Muhammad Din, the 
Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad and the Honourable Nawab 
Khwaja Habibullah. The election in that case will take place on the next 
official day. 


ELECTION OF TWO MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR 
THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Two members have been nomi- 
nated for election to the Standing Committee for the Department of Commerce. 
There are only two vacancies, and I therefore declare the Honourable Sir 
Phiroze Sethna and the Honourable Mr. P. H. Browne duly elected to that 
Committee. 


RESOLUTION RE APPOINTMENT OF A RETRENCHMENT COM- 
MITTEE. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SA1YID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to move the Resolution 
standing in my name : 

“ That this House recommends the Governor General in Council to form a committee 
oft the lines of the Geddes Committee in England to effect retrenchment in the Depart- 
ments of the Government of India. ” 

As is known to the Members of this House, this Resolution was brought 
before the Budget speech of the Honourable the Finance Minister was delivered. 
We did not know whether the Government were prepared to form a Retrench- 
ment Committee or not, but now wc have a definite proposal from the Govern- 
ment to form a Retrenchment Committee and it would seem that there is no 
necessity for pressing this Resolution. But my difficulty is that I do not 
agree either with the terms of reference of the Committee which have been 
outlined by the Honourable the Finance Minister in paragraph 46 of his speech 
or with the competency of the personnel. I do not mean to make any reflec- 
tion on the ability of the other House, but I can quote frem the proceedings 
of the Assembly for one day relevant to this matter. Mcst of the leaders did 
not very much appreciate the idea of this Committee. We have the Leadtr 
of the European Group coming forward and condemning it ; we have the 
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Deputy Leader of the Independent Party condemning it, and we have the 
Leader of the Nationalist Party not being very hopeful of its efforts. In these 
circumstances it seems that the bait which was thrown out was not taken and 
they were rather chary of it. But this proposal of the Honourable the 
Finance Minister has had a different reception in this House. It acted as a 
red rag to an enraged bull. Some of us were very enraged at not being included 
in the Retrenchment Committee and there was a regular condemna- 
tion of the Government for disregarding the services and work of this House 
by not including it in the personnel of the Committee. Now I wish to say a 
few words as to why I oppose the Committee as outlined by the Honourable 
the Finance Minister. In paragraph 46 of his report he says that 

'* The primary task of the Retrenchment Committee will be to investigate possibi- 
lities of retrenchment in the civil expenditure of the Government. ** 

Well, that takes out the whole of the Army Budget and other funds quite out- 
side the scope of this Committee. I have tried to analyse the figures of our ex- 
penditure and how that affects the total available for examination. I find that 
out of 135 crores of the total expenditure they will only be able to look into 
25-83 crores, that is, 19 per cent, only of the total expenditure. What could 
the Committee do ? In this 19 per cent, you have got items which are irre- 
ducible and are non-votable. I do not think the Honourable the Finance 
Member will authorise the Committee of the Legislature to pass recommenda- 
tions to reduce the non-voted items. If you take that out, it leaves a very 
small and poor margin, in which anything can be done. That is no good. 
The reason why this Committee was disregarded and was not approved by the 
Assembly was simply because it would he an eye-wash ; it would do nothing 
useful ; whereas the Committee that I am suggesting and which lam sure the 
Government will not approve is on the lines of the Geddes Committee. The 
Gcddcs Committee is of historic importance. It was formed in the year 1922. 
Tt recommended a reduction totalling about 86 million pounds and most of 
the recommendations were accepted. The terms of reference to that Com- 
mittee were : 

“ To make recommendations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for effecting forth- 
with all possible reductions in the National Expenditure on Supply Services, having regard 
specially to present and prospective position of the revenue. In so far as questions of 
policy arc involved in the expenditure- under discussion, these will remain for the exclusive 
consideration of the Cabinet : but it will bo open to the Committee to review the expenditure 
and to indicate economies which might be effected if particular policies were either adopted, 
abandoned or modified, ” 

These are the terms of reference which I wish for this Committee. We should 
have a right to review the whole expenditure. If it will be an expensive 
affair, that expense can be recouped very well by the retrenchment, substantial 
retrenchment, which will result from the Committee. There are a 
number of lines in which expenses have risen enormously. I will show 
you only one instance of how our expenses have risen. They have been 
written in such a way that they have escaped the attention of most of the 
people. None in the Assembly or the Council of State has attacked this — 
the expenses on the management of debts. The rupee debts amount to more 
than the sterling debts. The Indian charges are 7-75 lakhs, whereas in 
England in the year that is just ending we are going to spend 77 lakhs, on a 
smaller debt than the rupee debts ; and for the future year we are budgeting 
for 54 lakhs. The special feature of this expense was that in the Budget of 
the year 1930-31 the figure given by the Honourable the Finance. Member was 
12*32 lakhs, but the revised estimate showed 77 lakhs. These are the ^ys 
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in which our money is squandered. I will show you how Army expenses 
have risen. I have seen from the Inchcape Committee’s Report that our 
expenses in 1913 amounted to 29*8 crores and I find that the expenditure in 
England that year was 42} crores. England’s expenses have now risen up to 
63 J — a rise of 27 per cent. ; whereas in India the net expenditure has risen up 
to 52} crores — something in the neighbourhood of 80 per cent. These are 
the ways in which our expenses are rising up. I do not suppose that anything 
can servo as a better example for us than what the Government of England 
is doing in its home country. That is the example that should serve for us as 
well as for the Government of India. They cannot say that the example of the 
Government of England is not serviceable, because they have got the same 
Army. The English Army is more expensive and the Indian Army is less 
expensive, and still our expenses have risen by about 80 per cent., while theirs 
has only risen by 27 per cent. You keep military expenses altogether out of 
the scope of the Retrenchment Committee. That will leave nothing for us ; 
and there is special importance attached to this Army question, because in the 
future constitution among the safeguarded subjects is included the Army. 
The Indian Federal Parliament will have no say in the matter. That 
necessitates that the Army expenditure should be brought down to the 
irreducible minimum, and unless that is done I do not think that nationalist 
India will consent to give any carte, blanche to the British Government to spend 
any amount they like on the Army. There must be a figure above which the 
Governor General will have to get the sanction of the House. For that purpose 
you have got to reduce your Army expenses to manageable limits. 

The Report of the Inchcape Committee, which was not very well approved 
by the Government of India and which was not given effect to, has commented 
on the ability of the people of India to bear more taxes ; and it quotes that 
from the year 1913 the amount of indirect taxation has increased by 49 crores : 

“Since 1913-14 now taxation estimated to yield Rs. 49 croros annually has been 
imposed, and the extent to which it is possible to impose further burdens on the tax-payor 
is now very limited. ” 

That was the opinion of the Inchcape Committee in 1922-23 ; and still we are 
going to increase the burden further by 15 crores in one year only. There is 
practically no chock on the Government. The Government can spend anything 
they like, and there is only the shadow and not the substance in this declara- 
tion that we have got the control. There are certain aspects of it in which 
you can overrule all our wishes. You have got the official Benches and then 
the non-official nominated Members and still further you have got place 
hunters who do as you like by a small bait. That is how you have got the 
right to do as you like, but 1 hope that in the new India this will not remain. 

Now, Sir, the other item to which 1 wish to draw the attention of the 
House is that this Committee which 1 propose will have to be divided up into 
many Sub-Committees. There are so many items of expenses which one 
Committee cannot possibly look into. There ought to be a Sub-Committee 
in England to look into our expenses over there— how they are being managed, 
if there is any possibility of reduction in this — and other items of English 
expenditure. There should be a Committee which should look into the Rail- 
ways. The Inchcape Committee has recommended some reductions in the 
working expenses of the Railways. That too lias never been looked into. 
Our complaint is that the Report of the Retrenchment Committee, even if 
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formed, is not considered worth the paper on which it is written. It is con- 
sidered a scrap of paper ; the Government of India think like that. Bethmann- 
HoJlweg was no fool when he referred to a scrap of paper. They think that all 
such reports are scraps of paper fit only for the waste-paper basket and for 
nothing more. If that is going to be the end, there is no need of having any 
Retrenchment Committee now. It may be of no service to us now, but in the 
future Government of India it could be utilised. 

With these words, Sir, I move this Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, the subject-matter of this Resolution, which is the best method of pursuing 
inquiries into reduction of Government expenditure, was discussed very fully 
in this House during the General Budget debate and the House had the benefit 
of the presence of the Honourable the Finance Member on that occasion, 
who made the position of Government, dear on the subject. In conscquenco 
it will not be necessary for me to say more than a few words to-day. I am 
not proposing to enter into a review, still less a defence, of Government ex- 
penditure because what we are concerned with at the moment is solely tho 
best method of proceeding at the present time. I will pcimit myself only one 
short digression because the Honourable Member in his speech has mentioned 
the Inchcape Committee and has stated that Government treated the Com- 
mittee’s Report as a scrap of paper. Well, Sir, memories are short and some 
of our critics are new to this business. If the Honourable Member had been 
in this House in 1023, as 1 was, and in subsequent years, he would have known 
that that Report was not treated as a sciap of paper. In 1023 I happened 
to occupy the position of Finance Secretary as I do to-day, and therefore I 
can speak with some knowledge on the subject. It was one of my duties 
every month to take up to His Excellency Lord Reading personally a list of 
the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee in detail which had not 
been accepted or had not up till then been accepted in full, and 1 personally 
every month went through those items with him. And the same picccdurc 
was adopted on the Army side. So that .1 can assure the Honourable Member 
that a very careful consideration by the highest authority was given to every 
detail of the recommendations of the inchcape Committee's Report. More- 
over, a full account of every detail of that Report showing which items had been 
accepted, and where items had not been accepted, why they had not been 
accepted, was laid on the table of both Houses on moie than one occasion, 
so that every Member of both Houses could acquaint himself fully with what 
was done on that Report. 1 may mention that in the first year, 1023-24, the 
actual retrenchment made on the civil side as a direct result of the Inchcape 
Committee Report was 7 crores 21 lakhs. On the Army side the Budget for 
1922-23 had been 67§ crores and the Inchcape Committee’s recommendations 
was that it should be reduced at once by 10 crores. The actual result in 1923- 
24 was that the Army expenditure was 1 ?. crores less than the Inchcape Com- 
mittee’s recommendation. I ask the House* whether it can fairly be said that 
Government treated that Repoit as a scrap of paper ? 

It is not necessary for me, Sir, to mention the difficulties which confront 
Government in a matter of this kind. It is common knowledge that there 
have been large increases in some cases arising from the revision of trims of 
service which have been approved by the Standing Finance Committee 
and the Legislature. I might mention one instance. In the Posts and Tele- 
graph Department the improved terms of service for the subordinate staff 
have cost 1 J crores a year and that cost is still rising. The improved changes 
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in other terms of service which have been approved by the Legislature have 
cost us an increasing sum of about 23 lakhs each year. We have added some* 
thing like 47 lakhs owing to the adoption of the policy in regard to civil avia* 
tion. We have made big grants for agricultural research ; we have made 
grants to Aligarh and Benares Universities ; we have increased our beneficial 
expenditure in the North-West Frontier and in other administrative areas* 
And in spite of all these increases most of which are obviously beneficial, 
we have this year by a most drastic economy been able to reduce our expendi- 
ture by 94 lakhs. I have told the House in my Budget speech that under 
Civil Works we have cut out all possible items that could be cut out ; we have 
admitted no new major works ; we have retarded works in progress so far as 
this could be done with economy ; we have cut down the grant for minor 
works to the barest minimum ; under Frontier Watch and Ward also we 
have admitted no new works at all, and we have adopted the same policy 
with regard to postal buildings ; we have cut down our contingencies and other 
allowances by 26 lakhs. I think that we have a record which we are ih ho 
way ashamed of, but the Honourable the Finance Member’s point was this 
that while we have done all that we thought possible in the way of economy 
and while a Special Officer has prepared a report dealing in every detail with 
the growth of expenditure in every Department so as to enable the matter 
to be examined more easily by a committee or in a ny other way, we do realise 
that the time has come when ordinary methods are not sufficient, and it was 
for this reason that in his Budget speech the Honourable the Finance Member 
suggested the co-operation of Members of the Legislature. We want their 
co-operation, we want their moral support, because when you proceed beyond 
the ordinary methods of economy you will find that your action will probably 
have to be drastic. You will find people thrown out of employment, you 
will find services being abandoned to which many people attach great import- 
ance. Therefore we want, in the first place, their moral support in going 
beyond what I may call the ordinary procedure. In the second place, we 
do not claim to possess a monopoly of wisdom or experience, and we want 
their advice. And it was for these reasons, for their support and for their 
help, that we suggested bringing in Members of the Legislature. 

Now, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member speaking in this House 
the other day made it quite clear that if the committee was to be a committee 
of the Legislature he intended that this House should take part in it. He 
made that statement very definitely. If, on the other hand, the general 
opinion of the Legislature is that that type of committee is not suitable, we 
are quite prepared to give consideration to any views that may be expressed 
on the subject. We are not committed to any particular form of committee. 
All that we want to do is to get on with the business. Since the Honourable 
the Finance Member spoke in this House there have been informal discussions 
with a large number of people, and I think the general view — almost the general 
viow — is that probably something in the nature of separate inquiries will be 
desirable dealing with different subjects. The Honourable Mover of the 
Resolution, I think, really holds the same view. For instance, we want a 
slightly different procedure to deal with railways ; we want a separate pro- 
cedure for posts and telegraphs ; and a suggestion was made the other day by 
the Honourable Mr. Browne that something might be done in the way of 
expert enquiry into simplification of the form of our accounts. Again, turning 
to the military side, it is obvious that many of the most important considera- 
tions there are bound up with the constitutional discussions now proceeding. 
But speaking in the other House the other day the Honourable the Finance 
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Member said that so far as the business management of the Army is concerned 
he was quite prepared, and the Commander-in-Chief was quite prepared, to 
allow it to come under review. Therefore a suggestion has been made that 
it might be a good thing if a committee representing both Houses were formed 
to consider, in the first instance, what is the most appropriate method of 
approaching each of these enquiries, and the Honourable the Finance Member 
has asked me to-day to invite any Members of this House who would like to 
help him to meet him to-morrow at 6 o’clock after the Assembly finishes its 
business in his room in the Council House to discuss this whole question, and 
in particular the proposal which I have just mentioned. As I say, Sir, we are 
not in any way committed to any particular form of procedure, and we are 
only anxious to find out what procedure will be most suitable to the Members 
of the Legislature. In those circumstances, Sir, if the House wishes to press 
this Resolution I shall not oppose it. I shall not vote on it. But, in view 
of what I have said, if the Honourable Mover wishes to withdraw his motion 
and not press it he would be keeping the question open for fuither considera- 
tion of the best method of procedure. This is merely a suggestion which I wish 
to make for his consideration. 

The Honourable Mr. G. A. NATESAN (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I should like to say that I am not in favour of my Honourable 
friend Mr. Hussain Imam’s motion, but the reason is entiiely different, as 
perhaps he anticipates. I consider, Sir, that on the eve of great constitu 
tional changes which are bound inevitably to take place, and as I expect, 
and every one from all quarters of the House and elsewhcie is expecting that 
these constitutional changes are bound to be of a great and ladieal character, 
I do not think we should appoint any committee to go into this question of 
retrenchment. We do not know exactly what the constitutional changes will 
be and how far they will affect the establishments and services not only of the 
Government of India but also of the various Provincial Governments. More 
than anything else, at a time when finances are crippled, the best vay of 
retrenching expenditure, if I may say so, is to avoid the appointment of big 
committees. I am strongly of opinion that a Committee like the Geddes 
Committee or the Inchcape Committee should be appointed almost immediate- 
ly after the new constitutional changes. I hope that my Honourable friend 
will not mistake me if I tell him that he should not even be satisfied with the 
Retrenchment Committee which the Honourable the Finance Member has 
promised, even with the luxury of the addition of cne or two Members of this 
House. The Honourable the Finance Member has said more than once in the 
Assembly and here that in his opinion there is not much scope for retrenchment. 
Let me tell you in all sincerity that even if the Government of India is inclined 
to say that there is scope for reduction of expendituic, thcic is not likely to 
be any chance of such reduction in the present circumstances, with the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Provincial Governments constituted as they are. 
But as they have told us more than once very clearly that there is no room 
for retrenchment, I see absolutely no me in this House agreeing to the sug- 
gestion made by the Honourable Sir Arthur Me Watters and serving on the 
Retrenchment Committee, if they are going to have one. They will simply 
be beating about the bush, trying to gather materials as he said. I know from 
experience not only of committees here but also of committees of Corporations 
and Senates of which I have some little experience that when a committee is 
appointed to find out ways and means to effect retrenchment, they take about a 
year and by the time they make their proposals, fresh developments take place 
and no good comes out of the committee except that we have to pay a heavy 
bill towards their expenditure. Sometimes the committee tours different 
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parts of the country and that also adds to the expenditure. That is one 
part of the speech which I intended to deliver. 

My Honourable friend Sir Arthur McWatters has said that public memories 
arc very short. 1 would like to indulge in a little bit of repartee and say 
that official memories are very often shorter, and they are very convenient 
too. Sir, to my knowledge, in the history of the Government of India or 
of the Provincial Governments I do not remember a single occasion when 
a motion for retrenchment was brought forward or a proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider expenditure was brought forward, when 
any official either of the Government of India or of any Provincial Government 
has said that there was room for retrenchment. Let us take this very pro- 
posal for the appointment of the lnchcapc Committee. There were proposals 
made to the Government of India for the appointment of a committee to 
consider the extraordinary rise in expenditure and yet every time we were 
told that there was no scope for retrenchment. My Honourable friend Sir 
Arthur McWatters himself has said that as a result of the recommendations 
of the lnchcapc Committee there was a reduction of 10 crorcs in the Military 
Budget, and subsequently also there has been a show of a little bit of reduction, 
and yet before the appointment of the Inch cape Committee it was said very 
loudly in the Legislative Assembly that there was no scope for retrenchment 
at all. It was made clear by responsible officials in the Assembly that there 
was no scope for retrenchment and yet, as soon as the Inchcape Committee 
was appointed and a reduction was suggested, the Government of India 
said, “ Very good, we have followed that very loyally ”, and now, the 
Honourable Sir Arthur McWatters says, “I was myself Finance Secretary 
then ; I went up to Lord Reading and asked what we shall do with these things, 
and 10 crores of expenditure were reduced ”. We were told again the year 
before that there was no scope for retrenchment in the Military Department 
and yet that Department takes credit for having brought about a reduction 
of about 1 J crores. In all conscience I do feel convinced that if there is a will 
there is a way, and it is because, Sir, that Government as at present constituted 
is for some reason or other not willing to be a party to retrenchment that 
substantial retrenchments have not taken place. 

I will conclude with only one observation, and I am prompted to make 
it by an extract which 1 read this morning in the Statesman about the 
steps which Sidky Pasha, the Prime Minister of Egypt, has been able to take 
with regard to reduction of expenditure. He was President of the 
Parliamentary Finance Committee for several years and in that capacity he 
made several suggestions for improvement and for reduction, but nothing 
could be done. But now that he is the Finance Minister and is in power, 
and has to stabilize the finances of the State, lie has not hesitated to put 
into effect the proposals which he previously made so unsuccessfully. And 
what is the result ? The first drastic step he has taken will effect an immediate 
economy of £250,000 in the annual increases. In addition, he has been able 
very successfully to reduce by at least 10 per cent, all allowances. I will 
conclude by only stating that this has been done because he is the Minister of 
a national Government, whereas the Government of India is not a national 
Government. That is why we are told that retrenchment cannot be effected 
satisfactorily. 

Thu Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
( Ma dras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I would also like to oppose this motion. 
As I have already said the other day, I do not think that anything will come 
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out of this Retrenchment Committee. I find that some Members are 
not for having the Retrenchment Committee proposed by tho Honourable the 
Finance Member. I do not agreo with my Honourable friend Mr. Natesan 
when he says that the appointment of the committee would merely cost a little 
more to Government. Even it costs a little, if the committee will be of some 
use, it is all right. I have got great faith in the steps the Finance Member 
has promised to take in the other House. He has promised to have a con- 
ference with provincial Finance Members to see whether they could themselves 
carry out retrenchments. .1 would only say that after this Conference has 
met, the Government should issue a communique showing to what extent 
they were able to retrench. 1 think that would be welcome to both the 
Houses. If the Government of India are really anxious to retrench, 1 am 
quite satisfied that they can make a great deal of retrenchment. My Honour- 
able friend has said that the Military Department, should also retrench and that 
they can do that without any difficulty. I only appeal to Sir Arthur Me Watters 
to see that retrenchment is made in all the Departments of the Government 
of India and in the various Provincial Governments. I dare say that the 
Conference which has been promised will be of more avail than any 11011 -official 
Committee. I only hope that an interim report will be soon published, 
so that we may know what is being done. 1 appea 1 to the Government of 
India to be more earnest in this matter and to see that something is done. 
As I said, 1 have not much faitli in this Retrenchment Committee and 1 beg 
to oppose it. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAJYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
T should like to ask a question of the Honourable Sir Ait lmr MeWatters. Ai e 
the Government prepared to submit its proposal to tho House* for approval, 
whatever proposals it makes ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR Me WATTERS : 1 have* no authoiity 
to make any statement about it. What the Government are doing now is to 
ask the opinion of the Members of the House. We waul them to come round. 
1 want you to come round with other Members of the House and chVcuss the 
matter with us. What will happen after that I cannot say. But I think 
that if the result of tho discussion is that it is desirable to appoint a committee 
from the Members of both Houses, of course the matter will come before the 
Legislature again; 


The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SATYID HUSSAIN IMAM: 
Sir, 1 was going to press my Resolution to the vote, but in vi< w of the an- 
nouncement made by the Honourable Sir Arthur McWatl < rs for whom I have 
great respect — and especially for Ji is feats of memory by wh ich lie ( an remember 
lots of old facts and figures quite easily that the Government is willing to take 
our advice, and what 1 suggested in my Resolution, and is not bound to any 
definite form, 1 will reconsider the question. My aim, as 1 said in my first 
speech, was that the enquiry should be split up into separate inquiries so that 
we may have a co-ordinated policy instead of one committee looking into 
everything which will be too much for them, because it will simply look into 
the major things and not into the minor details. If we have got committees 
working in different departments simultaneously we can have equally good 
results. The Honourable the Finance Secretary has already said that 
this proposal is not new to him and that it has been made by other people 
also and that the Finance Member is willing to consult us 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA 
(Assam: Non-Muhammadan) : Certainly not on the military expenditure. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH KA1YID HUSSAIN IMAM: 
Lot us have to look into 1 hat also. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : I said the business 
side of the Army admin isti at ion. 1 explained that in other respects consti- 
tutional issues are involved. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SA1Y1D HUSSAIN IMAM : 
In view of the statement which meets with inv requilt ments, 1 wish, with the 
leave of the House, to withdraw my Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


RESOLUTION RE REFERENCE TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS OF 
THE QUESTION OF THE PROTECTION OF THE INTERESTS OF 
MINORITIES IN INDIA. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MOULIK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, J bog to withdraw my Resolution.* 

The Council then adjourned till Eleven of the (lock on Wednesday, the 
18th March, 1031. 


•“This Council recommends the Governor General in Council to refer the question 
of protecting the interests of minorities in India to the League of Nations for their 
decision. ” 





COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Wednesday , 18th March , 1931 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


^QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Transfer of Accountants and Clerks of the Military Accounts 

« Department. 

113. Tfte Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA : 

1. Will Government be pleased to state how many accountants and clerks 
are now under orders ot transfer from the Military Accountant General's 
office to the offices of the Controllers of Military Accounts ? Does this 
transfer entail any consequential transfer — 

(i) from the offices of the Controllers of Military Accounts to the 
Military Accountant General’s office ; 

(n) from one Controller’s office to another ? 

2. Are these transfers effected twice a year 'f If so, were any transfers 
made in October last ? 

3. In view of the present financial stringency and the pressing need for 
economy, do Government contemplate postponing the ensuing and the sub- 
sequent transfers until the stringency is over ? 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : 1. One accountant 

and nine clerks. 

(i) and (n). The answer is in the affirmative. 

2. The reply to both points is in the affirmative. 

3. As these transfers are made in the interests of the efficiency of the 
Military Accountant General’s office and the establishment of the Military 
Accounts Department as a whole, the Government of India do not contem- 
plate postponing them. 


RESOLUTION BE CONSTITUTION OE A CENTRAL JUTE 

COMMITTER. 

The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAEEEZ (East Bengal : Muham- 
madan) : Sir, I beg to move the Resolution which stands in my name in 
to-day’s agenda. It reads thus : 

“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that immediate 
steps be taken to accept and give effect to the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture and set up a Central Jute Committee representing the various interests 
concerned in tho proportion of G5 per cent-, jute growers, 20 per cent, balers and 16 per 
cent, jute-millers. 

( 341 ) 
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It will appear that the Resolution consists of two parts. The first part 
deals with the establishment of a Central Jute Committee as recommended by 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture. The second part has reference to the 
proportion of representations of various jute interests on the Committee. 

I shall deal with the first part of the Resolution first. 

You are no doubt aware that the Honourable the Finance Member ex- 
pressed the intention of the Government to establish a Central Jute Committee 
in his speech introducing the Budget on the 28th February last. In reply 
to my question on the same subject on the 9th instant the Government 
virtually accepted the* proposal. I have thus been spared the pains of 
dwelling at length on this part of my Resolution and making a strong case 
for the acceptance of this House. 

Sir, the creation of a Central Jute Committee was long overdue. The 
announcement by the Honourable the Finance Member in his Budget speech 
of setting up a Central Committee for Jute has not therefore come a moment 
too soon. To me it is specially welcome as I have the honour to represent 
a constituency which comprises 14 districts of Bengal and which alone produces 
the major portion of the total jute crop of the Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam Provinces. I am also deeply grateful to the Government for the plan 
of financing the Central Jute Committee, namely, to make a reduction in the 
present rate of the jute export duty and to legislate for a corresponding 
amount to be levied as a cess for financing the Jute Committee. The total 
sum required for this purpose was estimated by the Royal Agricultural Com- 
mission at about Rs. 5 lakhs annually and in order to enable the Committee 
to undertake the useful work from the very outset the Government is prepared 
to make a proportionate grant at this rate pending the passage of the neces- 
sary legislation for the imposition of the cess. This anxiety on the part of the 
Government to see the Committee established at an early date is most com- 
mendable. 

I am also told that the scheme has been worked out and that the Govern- 
ment of India stand ready at any time to help it financially, but that the 
matter is now under consideration between the Government of Bengal and 
various jute interests in Calcutta . I noted with some misgivings the last five 
words of the preceding sentence. The various jute interests in Calcutta do not 
certainly include the interests of the jute growers. I can assure the Honour- 
able the Finance Member that the jute growers will warmly welcome the 
establishment of a Central Jute Committee but I doubted whether the various 
interests in Calcutta , which represented the jute mills, the jute balers and the 
jute brokers, would give any support to the proposal, as their interests clashed 
with those of the jute growers. The jute merchants have always adopted 
means, sometimes unfair, to purchase jute at a price which leaves hardly 
any margin of profit to the jute # growers. Their one object has hitherto been 
to declare as high a dividend as possible, sometimes 500 per cent, to 700 
per cent., to their shareholders at the cost of the jute growers. It is the well- 
organized associations of the jute mills and the jute balers which dictate the 
price of jute to the poor, helpless and the disorganized growers. Any scheme 
which has the remotest chance of benefiting the growers and affecting the high 
.dividends of the shareholders of the jute mill is not likely to be welcome to 
them. I am sorry my misgivings have proved to be too true. My friend 
Mr. George Morgan who represents the European constituency of Bengal in 
the Assembly declared his opposition to the Honourable the Finance Member s 
proposal in the general discussion of the Budget. His voice is the voice of the 
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European merchants in Clive Street. It is Clive Street which has viitually 
so long shaped the Government policy with regard to trade, commerce and 
industries to the detriment of the interests of the children of the soil. In spite 
of the anxiety of the Government to establish the Central Jute Committee 
without avoidable delay the scheme is being held up by the various jute, interests 
in Calcutta . 

Jute has long ceased to be a profitable crop to the cultivators. The 
economic forces will compel the Bengal ryots to give up sooner or later the 
cultivation of jute, if this state of things continues without any change for the 
better. For years together they are selling jute at a heavy loss, and the result 
is their increasing indebtedness. Already 30 per cent, of their holdings have 
passed into the hands of the moneylenders and another 30 per cent, in the 
course of a few years will pass out of their hands. 

Jute is at present a monopoly of Bengal but there is no guarantee that 
it will remain so. Attempts are being made to produce jute in other parts 
of the world. If those attempts succeed, the monopoly will be broken and the 
condition of the jute growers will be worse. The danger that an artificial 
product may be discovered and placed on the market at a price which will 
enable it to replace jute is also to be faced. The history of indigo is a striking 
illustration of the position in this direction. The situation is one which demands 
constant watchfulness. For jute to retain its present position, it is necessary 
that every effort should be made to improve the quality, outturn and method of 
manufacture and to maintain the relative cheapness of jute as compared with 
other fibres. Unless this is done there is an ever present risk that jute will 
cease to be cultivated and that a blow at the prosperity of Bengal will be 
struck. It will not only bring disaster to the growers but to the dealers and 
the manufacturers as well. The establishment of a Central Jute Committee 
is the one measure which is likely to prevent the impending catastrophe. It 
is not only in the interests of the jute growers hut it is in tin- interests of the 
Government which derive annually a revenue of 4 to 5 erores of rupees from 
the export duty on the raw and manufactured jute, it is in the interests of the 
jute merchants and manufacturers who have sunk erores and erores in the 
hundreds of jute mills near about Calcutta, to save the jute industry from 
ruin. Unless my European friends give up their short -sighted policy and allow 
this scheme to materialise I shall not be surprised if t he fate of the European 
indigo planters of Bengal will overtake the jute merchants. It was not the 
synthetic indigo, because synthetic indigo did not come into existence then, 
but their avarice and their oppression of the ryots which killed the once 
flourishing indigo industry in Bengal about a hundred years ago. The ruins 
of the indigo factories scattered all over Bengal are witnesses to the folly of 
the short-sighted policy of the indigo planters. 

Sir, I now come to the second part of my Resolution. Whether the 
proposed Central Jute Committee will work in the interests of the jute growers 
or of the traders will depend to a very great extent upon the proportion of 
representation of the two interests on the Committee. In the Central Cotton 
Committee of 46 members I find only ten are representatives of the cotton 
growers although the entire working cost of the Committee eemes from the 
pockets of the growers. Charges have often been laid against the Committee 
that it has been working in the interests of the traders and not in the interests 
of the growers. Whether such accusation is true or not, 1 cannot say, but 
this much I must say that the very inadequate representation of the cotton 
growers is unjust and gives them occasion for making a charge like this. I 
take it that the proposed Central Jute Committee is going to he created if not 
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solely, at least, mainly to help the jute growers, inasmuch as they and they 
alone are going to bear the entire cost. If that is so, it naturally follows that, 
they must have a controlling voice in the Committee. With that aim in 
view I have proposed in my Resolution to fix the proportion of growers’ repre- 
sentation at fi 5 per cent, of the total strength of the Committee. I am however 
prepared to take off 20 per cent, and make room for the representation of the 
Agricultural Departments of the three Provinces, Heads of Co-operative 
Departments and other Government officials. But on no account should 
the proportion of the representation of the merchants and the manufacturers 
be equal to or greater than that of the jute growers. 

With these few words I move my Resolution. 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE (Education, Health and Lands 
Secretary) : Sir, the Honourable Mover of this Resolution has set me a com- 
paratively easy task. It is not often that a speaker on this side of the House 
finds himself in the pleasant position of being able to meet a Resolution with 
the assurance that it has been already acted upon. The Government of 
India have accepted the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in regard to the establishment of a Central Jute Committee. It is due 
fco no indifTerence or lack of interest on their part that that Committee is not 
already in existence. The position in this respect has already been clearly 
explained in the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member in another 
House ; from which the Mover of the Resolution has quoted. I should like 
to give him still one more quotation. It is from the letter which the Govern- 
ment of India addressed to the three Governments which are interested in 
this question, the Governments of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam, at 
the beginning of this year. This letter begins : 

“ I am directed to say that tlio Government of India have decided to undertake legis- 
lation forthwith for the creation of a Central Jute Committee.” 

We are now awaiting the reply to that letter from the Government of Bengal 
and hope that it will be received in time to permit of the necessary legislation 
being introduced at the Simla Session of the Legislature. The Honourable 
Mover of this Resolution may ask why it has taken so long to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. They were 
taken up at once by the Government of India. In June, 1929, they addressed 
Local Governments on the subject. The Honourable Member knows Calcutta 
far better than I do and he will, 1 think, understand that owing to the magni- 
tude and variety of the interests involved, it is not an easy matter to establish 
a Committee of this kind which will be satisfactory to all the interests concern- 
ed. There have been lengthy discussions as to the scope and functions of the 
Committee and also about the method of financing it, even though the Govern- 
ment of India arc providing the* funds for the latter purpose. There still 
seems to be some misunderstanding about the exact scope of the Committee, 
and I cannot but think that it is due to that misunderstanding that the remarks 
were made in another House to which the Honourable Member has referred. 
It may be of interest to this House if I explain exactly what the Government 
of India’s proposals under these heads are. Their intention is that the Jute 
Committee should have exactly the same functions in regard to jute as the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee has in regard to cotton. It is not intended 
that it should be given any powers of interference with the organisation of the 
trade. Such questions as jute grading, jute futures and the like are primarily 
matters for the trade, and if the Central Jute Committee consider that action 
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in respect of them is needed in the interests of the jute growers, it will be for 
them to convince the trade of its desirability. It is, therefore, proposed that 
the functions of the Committee should be confined to agricultural, technological 
and economic research, improvement of crop forecasts and statistics, the 
production, testing and distribution of improved seed, enquiry and recom- 
mendations relating to banking and transport facilities and transport routes, 
and the improvement of marketing. I cannot but think that a Committee 
which is established with these objects cannot fail to secure the support of all 
the interests concerned, European and Indian, commercial, manufacturing 
and cultivating. As regards the method of financing the Committee, it has 
been decided that the funds for it should be provided by a cess on jute exports 
only at the rate of one anna per bale on raw jute, 5 annas a ton on sacking and 
8 annas a ton on hessians. A cess at this rate, when exports are normal, 
should produce an income of rather more than 5 lakhs a year. As mentioned 
in the Honourable the Finance Member’s speech, the cess will be approximate- 
ly set off by a reduction of 5 lakhs in the export duty on raw and manufactured 
jute. That, I think, Sir, sufficiently answers the first part of the Honourable 
Member’s Resolution. 

We now turn to the second part, that which deals with the personnel 
of the Committee, and hero I fear I must part company with him. He has 
asked for a Committee consisting of 05 per cent, of jute-growers, 20 per cent, 
of balers and 15 per cent, of millers. The Committee, if it is constituted as 
suggested by the Government of India, will consist of 22 members only. 
The Government of India have been anxious to keep the Committee as small 
as possible, compatibly with the efficient discharge of its functions. On this 
Committee of 22, there will be ten representatives of the jute growers. One 
of them will be the Agricultural Expert to tlic Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research, 4 will be representatives of the Agricultural Departments in 
the three provinces— two from Bengal, one from Bihar and Orissa and one 
from Assam ; four will be direct representatives of the jute growers, two of 
them again coming from Bengal, one from Bihar and Orissa and one from 
Assam. There will also be a representative of the co-operative movement 
who, I think, can be regarded as a representative of the jute growers. That 
makes up a total of ten. There would be nine representatives of the trade. 
These will be made up of two representatives of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
sinerce, two of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, two representatives 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce and two representatives of the jute trade, 
one each for Assam and Bihar and Orissa. There will also be the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, who, I think, can, on the 
whole, be regarded as a representative of commercial interests. The manu- 
facturers will be represented by two representatives of the Jute Mills Associa- 
tion. The Chairman of the Committee is to be Vice-Chairman of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research. He should, of course, and undoubtedly 
will be neutral, but if he is regarded as an agricultural representative, the 
Committee will be made up of 11 representatives of the agricultural interests 
and 11 of commercial interests. Agricultural and commercial interests will 
thus be evenly balanced. The Honourable Member, I gather, objects to this 
■on the ground that agricultural interests should be predominant. The prosperity 
of the jute grower is or should be a matter of the utmost concern to the com- 
mercial and trading interests. The jute grower on the other hand cannot 
prosper unless the commercial and manufacturing interests also prosper. I 
would submit for the consideration of the Honourable Mover of the Resolution 
that it is not desirable that any exact proportion should be laid down between 
tthe agricultural and commercial interests. The Indian Central Cotton 
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Committee which, in spite of his criticisms, has been a striking example of the 
success which can attend the establishment of a committee of this character 
has done far more for the cultivator of cotton than he would perhaps be pre- 
pared to agree. The constitution of that committee has expanded considerably 
since its inception, and that of the Central Jute Committee will doubtless do 
so likewise. Tt is for this reason that the Government of Indui propose to 
make provision in the proposed legislation for the addition of members to the 
Committee should it appear that there are other interests not already repre- 
sented on it which ought to be represented. In conclusion, T must point 
out to the Honourable Member that the constitution of the Committee, as 
I have explained it, is at present provisional. The Governments of Bihar 
and Orissa and of Assam have agreed to it. We have, as 1 said before, still 
to get the reply of the Government of Bengal which wo have asked to consult 
the various interests concerned. I may say that we have not asked them to 
consult the interests in Calcutta alone ; we have asked them to consult all 
the interests concerned. Changes in the personnel and possibly in some other 
respe ds may be found necessary as the result of these enquiries, and I can only 
ag ain refor to the last sentence of the Honourable the Finance Member’s speech 
in which he laid down that it was for the various jute interests concerned to 
agree to the scheme which the Government of Tndiu have worked out, and added 
that the Government of India will then be willing to go ahead as rapidly as 
possible. 

The position then is, Sir, that I gladly accept the Honourable Member’s 
Resolution, if he is prepared to omit the words “ in the proportion of 65 per 
cent, jute growers, 20 per cent, balers and 15 per cent: jute millers.” Govern- 
ment have every intention of establishing a Committee which should be 
thoroughly representative of all the interests concerned, but they arc unable 
to bind themselves to any definite proportion. I trust that this assurance will 
be s it is factory to the Honourable Mover of the Resolution and that he will 
agree to tho omission of those words. 


Thus Honoitimhlr Mr. P. H. BROWNE (Bengal Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, before the Honourable Mover announces his decision on the cutting out 
of a part of tho Resolution J should like to say a word in defence of Clive 
Street. As T entered the House [ gathered that the Honourable Mover was 
expressing the opinion that Clive Street was definitely against the appointment 
of this Committee judging possibly by remarks made in the other House and 
in this House. The view that Clive Street holds is not against the Committee ; 
but it has thrown out a suggestion that the money which is to be allotted for 
the cost of t his Committee this year might go into the fund to meet the Finance 
Member’s deficit rather than that it should be spent on the Committee this 
year. What, the jute trade wants is more buyers of the finished article, or in 
any ease more buyers of jute, and Clive Street feels that no committee in this 
world can produce more buyers at the present time. Otherwise, Sir, Clive 
Street has no special objection against the Committee. I just wanted to make 
that point clear to the Honourable Movers 

The Honourable Mr. SYED ABDUL HAFEEZ : Sir, in view of what 
the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce has said, I have not much to say in reply 
to tho debate. As the Government have accepted the proposal for the appoint- 
ment of a Central Jute Committee and are thinking of bringing legislation in 
the matter in due course, I am prepared to agree to the suggestion of the 
Honourable Member for withdrawing the second part of my Resolution. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I do not know if there is any 
precedent for the withdrawal of a part of a Resolution. The ordinary proce- 
dure would be for some Member of the Council to move an amendment to the 
Resolution that those words be omitted, but as the Honourable Mover has 
replied and closed the debate, I think the only way of arriving at a decision, 
such as Government desires and the Honourable Mover desires, is for me to 
put the two parts of the Resolution separately. The question I have to put 
is : 

“ Tli at- the following words stand part of the Resolution : 

‘ That this Council recommends to the Governor Gene ral in Council that immediate 
steps bo taken to aceept and give effect to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and set up a Centro 1 Jute Committee represent- 
ing tho various interests concerned \ ” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Tho question is : 

“That the following words siniid port of lit' Raohiticn: 

‘ in tho proportion of 85 per coni, jute-growers, 20 per cent. 1 oilers «„d lfi ,,cr «nt. 
juic-millers . ’ 1 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question then is : 

“ That the Resolution, with the omission of those words, he adopted. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


RESOLUTION RE PUBLIC BORROWINGS TN INDIA AND ABROAD. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGD1SH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 beg to move the following 
Resolution : 


“ That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint a 
committee of officials and non-officials to inquire into and report upon the* policy and pro- 
gramme of public borrowings in India and abroad undertaken by the Government of 
India, Provincial Governments and the statutory public corporations or trusts authorised 
to float public loans.” 

Sir, let me make it unmistakably clear to flic House that my object in bringing 
forward this Resolution is not to embarrass the authorities. * The ecui.c of 
borrowing events in the la^t few years and a careful study of the question of 
Government, policy and programme regarding capital expenditure and the 
way in which all schemes arc financed, have convinced me that a review by a 
competent body is not only called for but is clearly dc suable in the best in- 
terests of the country. I am a new Member, but my Honourable friend Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy has on previous occasions made eiut a strong case for 
the appointment of an Enquiry Committee* to go into tho matter of Govern- 
ment borrowings. On February the 23rd, 1921, lie moved a Resolution in 
this House in the following terms : 

“This Council recommends to the Governor General in Council that n Committee 
consisting of members of this Council or Members of this Council and the Legislative 
Assembly be appointed with powers to take evidence to explore the possibilities of im- 
provement in the position of the existing Government stocks, and to advise Government 
on the question of future loans, both for State purposes and for Railway and Irrigation 
purposes.” 
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Sir, I take ray stand on that Resolution. What was true in 1921 is much 
truer to-day. The arguments advanced then can be equally forcibly repeated 
now. The Government appointed local Bombay and Calcutta Committees 
then to suggest measures for the rehabilitation of Government securities, but 
they side-tracked the issue of an inquiry into Government borrowings. There 
is ease in the money market position in all the important financial centres in 
the world and yet we find that India is placed in such a situation as to give 
an idea to the onlookers that there is tightness all round. Government stocks 
are heavily depreciated in the market ; Treasury Bills in the hands of the 
public have multiplied ; the Government does not get all its loan requirements 
even though it is borrowing with both hands and in both countries at high 
rates of interest ; one after another they have heaped up short term liabilities 
in both the countries ; there is export of capital from this country. All this 
is happening when there is depression in trade and industry, when there are 
not enough trade bills to go round, when under the stimulus of a high bank 
rate there should be an import into rather than an export of capital from this 
country. Now, what are the causes for the existence of this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs ? I attribute it all to a lack of a definite borrowing policy on 
the part of the Government. All important countries that undertake big 
schemes of capital expenditure in hand plan out a fixed programme before 
them for their guidance as was done in India for railway development accord- 
ing to the Mackay Committee in 1908 and again in pursuance of the recom- 
mendations of the Ac worth Committee in the last decade. The country and 
its money markets then know where they stand, how much they have to pro- 
vide for public requirements and how much they will be called upon to convert. 
A healthy policy of gradual funding operations was begun about the middle 
of the last decade, no fresh money by means of direct rupee loans was raised 
from the Endian money market for a number of years, all sterling loans were 
stopped virtually for a period of five years and Treasury Bills were withdrawn 
from the hands of the public. The result of all these sound financial measures 
was that there was ease in the money market, the bank rate never rose above 
7 per cent, in the busiest season during the short span from 1925 to 1928, 
prices of securities began to take an upward trend and the rate of interest on 
Government borrowings was brought down to 4 per cent. It began seriously 
to be thought both in England and in India that the policy of foreign borrow- 
ings was tabooed once for all, that India could raise enough money for all 
her requirements from her indigenous resources at a cheaper rate of interest 
than she could do in London, until we were bewildered by a swing of the 
pendulum in the opposite direction. Since January, 1928, up to the last 
month the Government has borrowed more than £54 millions. Is it really 
in the best interests of the country that we should be borrowing so extensively 
in the foreign markets at high rates of interest ? I do not want to suggest 
that the Government of India deliberately offer in the London money market 
more handsome terms than are justified by the money market conditions — 
although well-informed correspondents both here and in England have made 
pointed references even to that feature of the situation — but what I do want 
to make out is that London has for various reasons become a very expensive 
market for Government borrowings on behalf of India, and therefore in the 
best interests of this country, in the best interests of the stability of prices of 
Government stocks here, it is politic that we should eschew that money market 
to the best of our own resources here in this country. After raising a rupee 
loan at 5 per cent, in the autumn of 1929 in India, the Government raised the 
next issue in London early in the year 1930 at 6 per cent, with most 
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disastrous consequences to the prices of securities and the rates of interest 
in both the countries. No one who has closely followed the course of events 
since early last year as to how the Government has been compelled to offer 
over-generous terms to the investors in these 15 months can view the situation 
with equanimity. 

Then, Sir. look at our maturing obligations in the next few years. In 
both countries they have heavily accumulated short-term liabilities. In 
answer to a question the Finance Member stated in the other House the other 
day that in the next 7 years the Government has to pay no less than 141 crores 
of rupees in India and £57 millions or nearly 77 crores of rupees in England, 
in all a huge sum of about 220 crores of rupees, besides fulfilling any programme 
of railway purchases in England which might come to another Rs. 20 crores 
or so. That implies that Government has to re-borrow in the next 7 years at 
the rate of over Rs. 30 crores per annum only for their conversion operations. 
That, I submit, Sir, is a stupendous task for the Government under circumstan- 
ces which can by no means be regarded as auspicious. Even the average of 
post-war rc-borrowings in the ten years from 1920 to 1930 works out at the 
rate of Rs. 12 crores per annum. We have thus a more difficult situation to 
face in the next 7 years than what we did in the post-war period. That is 
another important reason why I urge on the Government the desirability of 
the appointment of a committee that will lay down as to how this unprece- 
dentedly large programme of re-borrowings will be financed in the future, how 
much of it will be raised in India, what portion in England and whether it 
would be desirable to have it raised by means of short-term or by means of 
long-term loans. Now, if I turn the attention of the House to debt charges, 
an account of which has been given by the Finance Secretary in paragraphs 
30 to 35 of his memorandum, we find that the'y gradually declined from 19*59 
crores in 1923-24 to 15*61 crores in 1927-28, as a result of the policy to which 
I have referred above ; but they have again shown a tendency to swell in recent 
years. The provision for interest charges and sinking fund allotment to be 
paid out of general revenues in the year 1931-32 has swelled up to Rs. 18*77 
crores. If borrowing by the Government is carried on for the productive 
requirements of its constituents — as from all appearances it actually is— there 
is absolutely no reason why the tax-payer in India, on whose purse there are 
ever so many other pressing calls for more beneficial expenditure on nation - 
building services, should be asked to shoulder an increasing burden of interest 
charges and sinking fund allotment. While the contribution of Railways to 
general revenues is likely to diminish in the near future on account of a fall 
in the railway earnings, the burden of the debt redemption scheme on the 
general revenues is likely to increase. I fully realize the delicacy of playing 
with our debt redemption scheme at a critical moment like the present, but 
absolutely no harm will result if we substantially so modify arrangements as 
to ensure direct contributions from the borrowing authorities to the general 
provision for debt redemption. An examination of the convention for the 
separation of railway finance and the detjt redemption scheme has long been 
overdue. The Finance Member has himself referred to the necessity of such 
examination in his Budget speeches. We are now paying more from general 
revenues on account of Railways than we are receiving from the latter for the 
benefit of the former. In the Finance Member’s own words, 

“ it is, on broad lines, correct to regard the one as balancing the other, and we shall 
arrive at a truer picture of what the Government draw from the Railways if we realize 
that, in fact, the Government get no profit but apply practically all that they receive, 
apart from a refund of their own interest payments, for the amortisation of their capital. 
When, therefore, the contribution falls below a certain figure, the Government, if they 
made up their accounts on a profit and loss basis, would actually show a not loss on the 
year.” 
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This extract from a Budget speech of the Finance Member confirms the general 
belief shared by the country that the Railways in India arc subsidised by the 
Government. This is not a proper occasion for me to deal with the numerous 
advantages that Indian Railways enjoy or have enjoyed on account of State 
patronage and ownership, but I shall only say this much at present, that 
Railways in other countries share much heavier burdens in various forms. 
We only request the Government that instead of spoon-feeding our Railways 
on a system of doles we should at least make them self-supporting in every 
respect, if we cannot actually convert them like the pre-war Prussian Rail- 
ways into what the Aeworth Committee has so epigrammatically called the 
milch -cow of the Treasury. They should be asked to bear the full burden 
of their share not only of the increasing interest and other incidental charges 
in connection with raising loans but they should also be made to contribute 
proportionately towards the debt redemption scheme. The present tendency 
of increasing burdens on the tax-payer under the above two heads should at 
once bo arrested if we arc not to hypothecate the general revenues for debt 
requirements. Besides planning a programme of future borrowing and re- 
examining the allotments under the debt redemption scheme, a committee 
of the nature I am suggesting can usefully advise the Government as regards 
several other steps for the better administration of the Indian public debt. 
It is doubted in many quarters whether the State properties in India are 
really worth the amount they are represented to be in the Government books. 
A glaring instance of this was pointed out by the Inchcape .Committee in 1923 
when they referred to the properties of the Telegraph Department. Then, 
Sir, all sound business epneorns take proper steps for the periodical revaluation 
of their properties. It is done in New Zealand where State undertakings are 
carried on on much the same lines as in India. 1 do not know what attitude 
my Honourable friend Sir Maneekji Dadabhoy will take up on my motion 
to-day, but on a previous occasion he has himself advocated the necessity of 
the periodical valuation of State assets. Then, Sir, the present arrangement 
of having all kinds of banking and investment functions discharged by the 
Government of India does not appear to be very satisfactory to me. In all 
other countries they have some sort of institution that undertakes to finance 
various kinds of institutions. There is the Credit Foneior in France, the Loan 
Council in Australia, and Zemiska Banea in Czechoslovakia — all independent 
institutions that under the supervision and guidance of the State provide 
funds for their large clientele of various kinds. Here in this country the onus 
lies on the Government. Why arc the Government in this country so fond 
of centralisation of all financial authority and power in their hands ? Here 
is a direction in which they can very usefully move in the interests of the 
better financial administration of the country by the creation of an analogous 
body which may take over the responsibilities of the Central Government and 
may discharge these functions of financing the Railways, provinces, Indian 
States, municipal corporations and other bodies in a better way without in- 
juring the interests of the money market in India. In this connection I want 
to lay special emphasis on the desirability of taking some very strong steps 
to encourage the growth of capital resources in India under those heads that 
have shown special signs of development. Why do you rely so much upon 
Bombay and Calcutta and he at their mercy ? Why not encourage the small 
investor by establishing some body in India on the lines of the National Savings 
Committee in England ? Small savings have made a phenomenal progress in 
the post-war period all over the world, and their encouragement in this country 
is in every way beneficial to all parties concerned. I could suggest several 
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other spheres over which the range of inquiries of the proposed committee 
could go, for instance, modifications in the arrangements for the investment 
of sinking fund balances of the Central Government, provinces *and major 
local bodies, creation of facilities for the sale of sterling securities in India, 
consideration of any claims regarding the re-adjustments of prc-Reform pro- 
vincial debts and many other allied matters. 

In conclusion I reiterate the statement that I made in the earlier part of 
my speech, that my object in bringing forward this Resolution is not to embar- 
rass the Government at this time. 1 strongly feel that the appointment of an 
enquiry committee is overdue. The very announcement legarding the com- 
mittee, its personnel and the terms of reference will restore confidence in the 
money market and give a healthy tone to the prices of Indian securities and it 
will clarify many of the political issues into the morass of which the question 
of the Indian public debt has now fallen. 

8ir, I move. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR Mo WATTERS (Finance Secretary ) : 
Sir, this is the third Resolution proposing the appointment of a committee to 
which I have had to reply in the course of the last three weeks, and judging 
from the fact that no other Honourable Member has risen to speak on this 
Resolution, i think 1 am justified in saying that at any rate there is no very 
general enthusiasm in the House for a committee of this kind. At the same 
time, I must acknowledge that this Resolution is a very difTcr< nt proposition 
from the 'Resolution which was debated here the other day. It is an important 
Resolution and 1 am not anxious at all to avoid discussion of it. I am not 
objecting to this Resolution in any way on general grounds. The Honourable 
Mover’s speech, of studied moderation and extreme hclpfiiUncss, outlined a 
number of very important questions connected with Government borrowing 
and the management of public debt, the treatment of Railways, and soon. 
Now a number of questions connected with public borrowing have been referred 
to committees in the past. The Honourable Member himself referred to the 
two committees which were appointed to deal with the rehabilitation of 
Government securities about 10 years ago. Then again we had the External 
(Capital Committee which was appointed in 1925 by Sir Basil Blackett. I am 
objecting, or if that is too strong a word, T am advising the House nol to accept 
the Resolution at the present time solely for practical reasons connected with 
the present. 

In the first place, we are in a time of financial stringency, and I think it is 
important — and the point was very well made by the Honourable Mr. Natesan 
on Monday last — to avoid expenditure on eommitlees unless extreme urgency 
is shown. I think that we an* likely to have a plethora of committees during 
the coming summer in connection with constitutional reforms and 1 think 
that the onus at any rate of proving the necessity for a committee is very 

heavily upon the shoulders of the person who proposes it . 

• 

But my second objection is really much more important. We arc at a time 
of real financial difficulty. Wc are, along with other countries, struggling in 
the midst of a very severe economic depression, and most of the causes of 
that depression are causes which the Government of India alone can do very 
little to avoid or to help. There is a real risk of a committee of this kind having 
to deal not merely with the isolated technical questions which are raised by 
the Honourable Member in his Resolution but to probe right into financial 
policy. It is no good talking about high rates of borrowing and excessive 
sterling borrowing and large amounts of Treasury Bills, and so on. We have 
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to view the whole picture and get down to the real causes, and in doing so, it 
is inevitable that this committee will resolve itself into a critical examination 
of general financial policy. And there I think the danger lies, because at a 
time like the present wo ought to do nothing, and say nothing, which could in 
any way injure our credit. I do not think that the mere appointment of this 
committee will do anything to improve credit. There is a real risk of the 
committee being made an occasion, as I said, for a critical examination of 
general financial policy, possibly oven for reviving and airing old controversies. 
I think that this is really the time in which we ought to conserve our resources. 
I think there is very serious risk, in the appointment of a committee of this 
kind, of parading all the difficulties of the present position, encouraging people 
"to believe that matters are much worse than they really are just at a time 
when there is some reason to believe that credit is improving and things are 
looking better. 

That, Sir, is my second objection to appointing this committee at the pre- 
sent time ; and I have a third reason, which is equally strong. The whole 
constitution is under revision and a very large number of important questions 
connected with public borrowing will come up almost immediately for consider- 
ation in connection with the constitutional discussions. I will just mention a 
few. There is the big general question of control of borrowing ; there is the very 
big and difficult question of borrowing in London, how to secure the position 
which our loans now hold in London as trustee securities, what agency can best 
be employed to enable Tndia to maintain credit in London. Then, again, there 
is the whole question of control of the Central Government in Tndia over pro- 
vincial borrowings, the question of conserving the money market in the 
interest of all borrowers, whether we are to have an advisory council for the 
raising of loans by provinces, which was suggested by Sir Walter Layton ; 
and again dealing with the statutory public bodies which are mentioned in this 
Resolution, the question will arise as regards the powers now exercised by the 
Central and Provincial Governments and whether any alteration in their 
position will be made with the development of provincial self-government. 
These aro just a few of the questions which occur to me which must come up 
obviously in connection with the constitutional revision, and there is a risk 
therefore, I think, if we appoint a committee with very wide terms of reference 
•such as has been suggested, of adding a fifth wheel to the coach. 

Then again wo have now sitting the Central Banking Inquiry Committee. 
That Committee has very wide terms of reference. It is dealing not only with 
the general organisation of banking in the country, but with the improvement 
of the organisation of the money market, which is a very important factor in 
our public borrowing ; and the various provincial Committees on banking have 
covered a very wide field. They have dealt with such subjects as the Govern- 
ment’s policy in regard to cash certificates and savings banks and have in fact 
gone into several of the matters .which the Honourable Mover refers to in his 
Resolution. 

Therefore, for all these reasons, all of which are connected with the cir- 
cumstances of the present tirtie, I suggest that it is not a really opportune 
time to appoint a committee of this kind. And there is a further consideration, 
for which again I am indebted to the Honourable Mr. Natesan, that at a time 
when the constitution is being altered it is surely better to leave the appoint- 
ment of a committee of this kind to the new Government, if it wants it. I 
think that, as I have said, there are real risks to your credit in appointing a 
committee which might roam over the whole field of Government borrowing 
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and I think I have given sound reasons for showing that the committee at the 
present time would be inopportune and premature. Therefore, Sir, although 
I must cordially acknowledge the extreme ability and moderation with which 
the case has been presented, I hope the Council will agree with me that it is 
not a suitable time for appointing such a committee. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SA1YID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, I wish to support the Resolution, 
of Lala Jagdish Prasad. Sir Arthur McWatters has quoted Mr. Natesan and 
said he was averse to forming committees. The speech he made on Monday 
last was unique in this respect , that in part of it he condemned the committee 
and in part of it he approved of it. He stated that whenever Retrenchment 
Committees arc being formed the Government always state that there is no 
ground for retrenchment, but the Inchcapc Committee in its Report pointed out 
that 19 crores could be saved. That was the point, I think, he urged in favour 
1 ‘> Noon a comm ^ ec » an d the other point that he urged against 

this committee was the one referred to by the Honour- 
able Sir Arthur McWatters, and if ho can take his ground on Mr. Natesan’s 
dictums then I also would like to take my ground on the same dietums. 

As regards this Resolution, whether it is advisable, to have a committee now 
or not, I must say that I have always been rather averse to bowing down to 
the financial gods and the money barons. As was pointed out in a debate in 
London during last month by Mr. Lloyd George, the money barons who have 
been dictating terms for loans arc making the Government run at a loss. Mr. 
Lloyd George pointed out that the advice of the money barons has caused the 
rate of interest to rise — I think he said it rose by 12 per cent. Naturally 
these people are more interested in getting higher rates of interest than in 
getting lower rates of interest. Well, that brings us to the question whether 
the present policy of the Government is correct or not. The only point that 
was urged in regard to this Resolution was that a committee should look into 
the borrowing programmes of Government and control the policy of Govern- 
ment. The programmes are made much earlier, as was pointed out in reply 
to a question in the Assembly. It was stated that about 218 crores will be 
required in the next 7 years to meet our liabilities for repayment of loans. 
You know that you have got to pay, and how far you will be able to divide the 
amount between England and India is the real point which ought to be looked 
into. It is said that everything should be postponed till the Round Table 
Conference finishes its labours. We have seen how this Conference has worked. 
We do not know how long they will take again, and when their report will bo 
ready and given effect to. That may take, say, two years or three years. Is 
it correct policy, I ask, to allow everything to drift till that time ? Jt remains 
to be seen whether the recommendations of the Round Tabic Conference will 
be acceptable to Nationalist India or not. It might be that there may be some 
hitch and the whole thing may hang fire for a longer period ; or it might be 
that their recommendations would be acceptable ami given effect to soon. 
But from the speeches of Mr. Gandhi I fintl that although there has been a 
‘‘ truce ” there is no “ peace ” yet. 

As regards the point that the appointment of such a committee as has 
been proposed in the Resolution will cause nervousness in the money markets* 
I should like to say that this committee is not on the lines of the Congress 
Committee that was suggested to find out whether the money borrowed by the 
Government is a justifiable liability on India or not. The proposed com- 
mittee is only to advise the Government of India on their programmes. It will 
not go into the question whether any borrowing has been correct or incorrect, 
whether it was for the good of India or not ; these things are outside the scope 
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of tho Resolution. I do not think any harm will be done to the money market 
by accepting the suggestion contained in the Resolution. As was pointed out 
by Rai Bahadur Jagdish Prasad, the issue of short-term loans and the raising 
of bank rates have adversely affected the money markets of India. It is a 
fact, Sir, — and it cannot be gainsaid — that the policy of the Government to 
deflate currency has contributed very much to the raising of the interest. 
When there is no new currency available it is always difficult to get money at 
oheap rates ; and that this has been done to keep up the exchange policy 
and the internal position of the money markets is also evident from what has 
been said in this House. I shall paraphrase, Sir, a recent statement made in 
the Assembly that the bank rate of India is regulated by the position of the 
money markets and exchange position. Whereas in India wc have the bank 
rate at 7 percent, the bank rate of France and the United States of America is 
only 2 per cent. This clearly shows that there is some defect — wc do not know 
where the defect lies, whether there is any inherent defect or whether the 
defect has been brought about by the policy of Government. These are 
matters which can be looked into by the committee. If the Government is 
afraid of bringing the whole case into the light and wishes to shut the door, 
tho blame will lie with them. This is all I have got to say. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: Sir, I 
had thought that my innocent Resolution would not meet with opposition at 
the hands of Government, but I am surprised to sec that the Government have 
thought fit to oppose it. My object in bringing forward this Resolution is 
mainly to restore confidence in the money market. I believe that as the 
Government do not find money to finance their borrowings in India they have 
to go to England to finance their loans, and this shows that there is something 
wrong with the money market conditions vis-a-vis the borrowing policy and 
programme of the Government. It is I think necessary to restore confidence 
in the minds of the general public so that the Government may be able to raise 
loans in India successfully. I think that if a committee goes into the question 
of tho programme and policy of public borrowings in India and abroad, it will 
certainly be able to help the improvement of India’s credit rather than adversely 
alTcct it as apprehended by the Finance Secretory. Another reason for which 
the Honourable Sir Arthur Me Watters has opposed my Resolution is that the 
whole constitution is under revision and therefore it is untimely. On the other 
hand this seems to mo tho proper time when a committee, such as I have 
suggested, should go into tho whole policy and programme of our borrowings. 
Then, as my Honourable friend Mr. Hussain Imam said, no one knows how 
long the Round Table Conference may take to come to a decision and to find 
a workable solution of the whole constitutional problem. It may take years, 
and it will not be advisable, I submit, to wait till then. Besides, I have not 
restricted the personnel of my committee ; I have left it entirely to the Govern- 
ment. It can consist of experts, officials and non-officials and others, as the 
Government like. Sir, I still think that it will be in the best interests of the 
country and in the best interests oE the money market conditions if the Govern- 
ment see their way to accept my Resolution. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 


“ That the following Resolution be adopted : 

* That this Council recommends to the Governor General in Council to appoint a 
committee of officials and non-officials to inquire into and report upon the poUey and pro- 
public borrowings in India and abroad undertaken by the Government of India, 
Governments and the statutory public corporations or trusts authorised to 


gramme of 
Provincial 


float 


public loans 

I think the “ Noes ” have it. 
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The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : May I 
demand a poll, Sir ? 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT: Does the Honourable Member 
wish to have a division ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : Yes, Sir. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I am only desiring to point out 
to the Honourable Member that the usual practice is, if he desires to have a 
division, that when I say, “ I think the ‘ Noes ’ have it ”, he should say 
“ Aye ”, and if he persists in saying that I will take it that he wishes to have 
a division. 

(When the Honourable the President put the question again, the Honour- 
able Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad did not say “ Aye ”.) 

The motion was negatived . 


RESOLUTION liE DEDUCTIONS FOR PURPOSES OF INCOME-TAX 
ASSESSMENT OF LEGAL PRACTITIONERS’ FEES AND COURT- 
FEES INCURRED BY AN ASSESSED FOR RECOVERY OF 
RENT OR LOANS. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 rise to move : 

“That this Council recommends the Governor General in Council to take steps to 
ensure that for the purposes of assessment of income-tax, where an assesseo has had re- 
course to the court for recovery of rent or loans, a reasonable sum on aceount of legal 
practitioners’ fees and court-fees shall ho deducted from the income of the ussessee.” 


Sir, I seek this relief for the tax-payer which is due to him and so urge 
the Government to be equitable and just in this matter. Sub-clause (vi) of 
section 9 of the Income-tax Act reads : 

“in respect of collection charges, a sum not exceeding the prescribed maximum”. 


That maximum, Sir, has been laid down in the rules in Correction Slip 
No. 3, dated the 15th January, 1930, issued in connection with the Income-tax 
Manual, Volume I, 3rd Edition, and that maximum is put down at 6 per cent. 
So, Sir, in case my Resolution is accepted by the Government, it does not 
involve any change in any law. It is purely a matter of rules and rules can be 
altered and amended by the Government at any time. On page 127 of the 
Correction Slip to which I have already referred it is said : 

“ Legal expenses incurred in recovering rents from tenants should be treated as a per- 
missible deduction included in collection charges subject to the following conditions : 

(a) only net legal expenses, that is, expenses after deducting any costs recovered 

from the opposite party will be deducted. 

(b) The actual expenses incurred in excess of tho costs deducted will be allowed in 

the year in which tho decree is passed ; a further allowance for costs proved 
to bo irrecoverable will be given later, if necessary.” 
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The important sub-clause, Sir, which changes the whole effect of this 
section is sub-clause (c) which runs as follows : 

“ (c) The total allowance for collection charges including legal expenses allowed 
must of course not exceed the statutory 6 per cent.” 

In this connection, Sir, I want to inform the House that in case recourse 
is had to law for recovery of rental due, in the Punjab the court-fees on amounts 
below Rs. 500 is 1\ per cent, on one year’s rental. In case the amount is 
between Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 11£ per cent., then on the second thousand 7J 
per cent., then on the third thousand 50 per thousand, and so on. This shows* 
Sir, that in case any person has recourse to law for recovery of rental which 
may amount to Rs. 600, he has to pay 22J per cent, as the court-fees because 
even on Rs. 600 the fee is based on one year’s rent which in that case is Rs. 1,200. 
In case, Sir, an appeal is made to the Divisional Court, another 11 J per cent, or 
the double of that, in case the amount is Rs. 600, has to be borne by the tax- 
payer. In case there is a further appeal to the High Court, a similar amount 
has again to be paid. 

This, Sir, only relates to the court-fees. As far as lawyers’ fees are con- 
cerned, 5 per cent, can be taken as the average fee, and in case we add that to 
the 11J per cent., that makes it 16£ per cent., and over and above that, 5 per 
cent, is the average which the process and other court charges amount to. 
Thus, the tax-payer in case he has recourse to law courts for the recovery of 
the rental due pays in the case of the recovery of Rs. 600 something like 96 
per cent, of the value in case he has to appeal to the Divisional Court and then 
to the High Court and then under the Letters Patent. These four appeals 
cost him 96 per cent, of the amount. So, Sir, my prayer in this Resolution 
is that in case recovery is made through courts of law, the amount of court-fees 
and the amount of lawyers’ fees and the court expenses ought to be allowed. 
In case the decree is realised and the legal allowances allowed by the court are 
also realised, that entry will go on the income side and the question will not 
arise, but in case one fails to realise the amount through the court or does not 
realise the full amount, a reasonable amount of his expenses ought to be allowed. 
My object is to give relief to the tax-payer from assessment of income-tax 
made under sections 9 and 10 of the Income-tax Act. 

Regarding the recovery of amounts of loans through the court there seems 
to be some confusion. How that confusion is caused I will just explain. 
On page 131 of the Manual, under section 41, it is said in the second para- 
graph : 

“ This instruction will also apply in the assessment of other traders, where loans have 
been mado in connection with the business and in which the loans are of tho nature of the 
business and the loss is a truo trading loss.” 

It is further on said in the following paragraph : 

“ The investment of savings or occasional loans made to acquaintances cannot be 
considered to be loans made in the course of trading. ” 

In case a commission agent, for instance, approaches one to endorse his 
draft or to give him a loan and in case that loan is made in furtherance of one’s 
business, although the one who lends the money does not get any concrete 
return on his income side, and though the return is not direct, being an indirect 
return, all the same his business increases. In such cases, which, in my 
opinion, ought to come under the first definition and the explanation which 
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I have just cited, the rules are not generally rightly interpreted and so legal 
expenses are not allowed. I simply want equity and justice to be done and 
as the object underlying my Resolution is a modest one I hope that Gov- 
ernment will accept this Resolution. At a time particularly when there is 
trade depression and the economic condition of the people is very bad I think 
the Government will not be averse to meeting this legitimate demand. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, I have listened with great attention to the Honourable Member's s| cccli 
because I have been anxious to find out exactly when* the slice pinches. Income- 
tax administration is a very technical matter and it is always of the greatest 
value when we have expressed to us the views of the people who suffer from it, 
the views if I may say so of “ the toad beneath the harrow ”. It is rot my 
business to-day to “preach contentment,” but 1 at her to see whether I can 
help. I think that the points of this particular harrow are not vciy sharp. 
We have in fact made modifications quite recently in our prccrduie in regard 
to these particular matters and 1 will try and state quite briefly the rase as 
I understand it. 

First of all with regard to costs in connection with leans. There is no 
difficulty really there. In the case of loans which are made in the ccuifo of 
ordinary money lending business the costs are already a permissible de duction 
for income-tax purposes. In order to satisfy myself absolutely that this was 
so, I made a special reference to the Commissioner of Income-tax in the 
Punjab, as that appeared to be the province which was particularly interested 
at the moment, and he replied as follows : 

“ In the case of money lending; the practice is to allow reasonable txj cnriituir* of the 
kind referred to after the final orders of the court have been passed in the suit. ]t must 
be noted however that the courts usually allow costs to tho successful party, all hough such 
costs do not always cover the expenditure incurred. 1 see no objection to tho difference 
between tho actual expenditure incurred in suits for recovery of loans and tho costs award- 
ed being allowed provided it is reasonable.” 

Therefore, Sir, the Commissioner of Income-tax in the Punjab is, < r si u uld 
be, endeavouring to carry out what is contained in this Resolution so far as 
concerns loans which form part of ordinary money lending business. I gather 
however from the Honourable Member’s speech that his difficulty arises, rather 
from transactions of a different kind, the typo of case T imagine whete a person 
backs a hundi and the drawer defaults. He may get a suit awarded against 
the drawer hut he* may be unable to proceed to recover his money. Well, 
the difficulty there* is that the legal expenses in a ease of that kind have not 
been incurred in connection with any source of income which is being taxed. 
It is one of the first principles of income-tax law that nothing shall be allowed 
as deduction from taxable income excerpt expenditure incurred in the earning 
of that income. Therefore there is a real difficulty to be considered in the 
ease of this special type of loan to which I think the Honourable Member was 
referring. 

As regards the other case, Sir, the question of the costs incurred in recover- 
ing rents, section 9 of the Income-tax Act differs from the corresponding sec- 
tions 10 and 12 inasmuch as we do not assess for income-tax the actual amount 
of rents received but the “ rental value ” of the property. In other words, 
income-tax is assessed on what is a conventional figure, and as a result a num- 
ber of the deductions which are allowed under the law are also conventional 
deductions. For instance, one-sixth is allowed for repairs, and a sum not 
exceeding a prescribed maximum is allowed for collection charges— this is 
where tho particular point of the Honourable Member’s Resolution comes in — 
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and again the Tncome-tax Officer at his discretion is allowed to permit a reason** 
able deduction for vacancies and so on. The question really is whether the 
prescribed maximum for collection charges, which, as the Honourable Member 
has stated is 6 per cent., is a suitable maximum or not. There are two things 
which I think I must say about that. In the first place, courts do as a rule 
allow costs and the difficulty would not then arise, and also I do not think the 
Honourable Member usually has to proceed to law to recover all his rents or 
even a large proportion of them. So that, theoretically at any rate, one would 
expect a figure of 6 per cent, to be sufficient, and until now we have had no 
general complaint against it. But I am quite prepared to examine, in the light 
of what the Honourable Member has said and in the light of any other facts 
which he would care to place beforo us, or any one else would care to put before 
us, whether this figure of 6 per cent, is a suitable figure or not. It is a figure 
which is prescribed and can therefore be altered without an amendment of the 
Act. That, Sir, is really all I have to say in reply to the Honourable Member’s 
Resolution. What he asks for is the allowance of a reasonable sum, and to a 
Resolution worded in those terms I obviously can take no exception, and 
I undertake to make practical inquiries into the actual administration, to see 
how far L can meet the Honourable Member’s difficulties. 

I accept the Resolution. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, if one looks 
at sections 9 and 10 of the Income-tax Act which deal with the assessment of 
incomos accruing from house property and business one finds the provision of 
certain allowances permissible in the determination of such income for purposes 
of assessment. There is an allowance for the repair of property to the extent 
of one-sixth of its actual value. Again there is a deduction of any amount 
paid to insure the property against risk of damage or destruction. Six per 
cent, of the actual value is also all< w^d by way of collection charges. Simi- 
larly with regard to income from business. There is a motive underlying the 
provision of these allowances and it can be no other but to ensure the income 
arising from these sources. For instance, if necessary repairs to the house 
property are not carried out, it is open to being demolished at any moment, 
in which case it cannot bo expected to yield any income. The same thing 
can w d be said about the premium paid to insure it against risk of damage 
or dcs ruction. A similar explanation holds good about the allowances 
provided for in respect o r business. Now, Sir, it is generally accepted that 
when a tenant withholds payment of rent due from him, or a debtor evades 
discharge of the loan advanced to him, the owner of the property or creditor 
is put to the necessity of effecting recovery of same by means of a civil suit, 
and to do this he has to engage capable lawyers for the purpose. He is made 
to incur these expenses simply because the recovery is due from the defaulter, 
or in other words to ensure collection of the rent or loan which forms part of 
his income liable to assessment. As there is no other remedy to effect recoveries 
of such claims except by means of a civil suit, the expenses incurred in the 
process of such suit can in no wise be called unnecessary or uncalled for. And 
since these are actuated by mere necessity, it fairly stands to reason that a 
reasonable deduction for this expenditure should be allowed while determining 
an assessee’s income for the purpose of assessment. A fair allowance of ex- 
penses borne in respect of Government fees and that of the legal practitioners’ 
fees is allowed in all kinds of civil suits, and I fail to understand why a suit 
filed for recovery of rent or loan should be made an exception to the rule. 
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In England deductions are specifically allowed for the expenses cf const] uc- 
tion or repair of sea walls or embankments necessary for the protection of land 
against the encroachment of the sea or of tidal rivers, and I am at a loss to sec 
why similar deductions should not be allowed in respect of fees of the legal 
practitioners, fees paid in connection with civil suits which are resoited to 
by the owners of the property or the creditors simply to protect their rental 
or loans against the encroachment of their tenants or insolvent paupers. As 
all such suits are resorted to with the solo purpose of protecting one’s income 
liable to assessment, I hope the Income-tax Department will not grudge a 
reasonable allowance of the expenditure incurred in this behalf while deter- 
mining the assessee’s income for the purpose of assessment. The demand 
put forward by my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 
appears to me to be most reasonable and I hope the Government will accede 
to his request as soon as possible. 

The Honourable Dtwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I am in entire agreement with my 
Honourable friend, Lala Ram Saran Das. I am glad that the Government 
also have accepted the position of examining it further. About vacancy 
remission for house properties the assessec does not get the full remission. 
The. Income-tax Department only allows a portion of the vacant remission. 
I suggest that the question may bo carefully examined so far as the legal 
expenses incurred for the recovery of rent and also about vacancy remission. 
I therefore ask my Honourable friend the Mover to withdraw the Resolution 
and to ask the Central Government to examine the question a little more care- 
fully not only about the 6 per cent, remission which my friend has suggested 
for the legal expenses. I fear in certain cases It covers even more than 0 per 
cent. Six per cent, is not quite sufficient. Therefore the question should be 
carefully examined before arriving at a decision. I do not think the Resolution 
as moved will satisfy the requirements. Government should further go into 
the question of vacancy remission to house properties and I am sure if certain 
amendments are necessary the Government will make those amendments. 

Sir, I am in entire agreement with the spirit of the Resolution moved. 


The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, 
my Honourable friend, Sir Arthur McWatters, has, .1 presume, confined himself 
to only matters of rent of house property alone. That was the reason, Sir, 
that I did not specify the term “ house property ”, but I used the general term 
* c rental ”. I think, Sir, that in the case of renting industrial concerns or fac- 
tories the deductions for the recovery of rent through courts are to be made 
on the same footing as is specified under section 10 of the Act, because as far 
as recovery of rental on factories is concerned, matters are quite different. 
There of course if the machinery has been damaged beyond the average, then 
the suits are prolonged and heavy amounts are involved and the cost of liti- 
gation is very heavy ; and I find that in certain cases Income-tax Officers have 
made no distinction between the recovery of rental on factories and bungalows 
or other house property. There I think the inquiry ought to be made into that 
aspect and explicit orders given to clarify matters. As for the reply of the 
Honourable Sir Arthur McWatters, it has been very sympathetic and as 
I think the object of my Resolution has practically been met by the Govern- 
ment, I beg leave to withdraw the Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn* 



RESOLUTION RE INQUIRY INTO THE WORKING OF THE TATA 
IRON AND STEEL COMPANY. 


The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That iiiis House recommends the Governor General in Council to form a committeo 
of experts and members of the Central Legislature, to report on the working of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company with a view to find out how far protection has stabilised the 
steel industry. ” 

Sir, the Resolution that I have just moved will be variously interpreted. 
Some will aver that it is animosity towards the Tatas that has actuated me to 
bring in this Resolution ; others will say that opposition to the Government 
was the mainspring which caused this Resolution to come into being ; still 
others will see in it a desire to condemn the Railway Board, which by its false 
promise or wrong prophecy has brought about this trouble. My reply is that 
none of the foregoing feelings prompted me to bring this Resolution. A desire 
to see that our monies are not squandered uselessly, that our poor people are not 
burdened with heavy protective duties needlessly and that our national 
industry is not allowed to he ruined by mismanagement has prompted me to 
bring this Resolution. I leave the distribution of the blame to the various 
parlies to this, to the culprits themselves, to divide. The reason why 1 have 
brought forward this Resolution is that the Fiscal Commission, which was 
rather the father of this whole move of the protective theory, have laid dow n 
many dictums and i will point out one. 

“ The industry must be one which will eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection.” 

That was the necessary condition to granting protection to any industry, 
and this condition was looked into by the first statutory Tariff Board and replied 
to as follows : 

“ We have no hesitation in answering it- in the affirmative. As we have pointed out, 
India eon already produce pig-iron more cheaply than other countries. The process of 
steel manufacture is admittedly much more difficult, and years must elapse before Indian 
labour acquires the necessary skill and experience. But India’s natural advantages arc 
so great that we believe' it will not be long before* the initial difficulties arc overcome, 
and steel is produced at a cost low enough to enable it to face outside competition in 
India without protection.” 

That was the opinion of the Tariff Board on the recommendation of the 
Fiscal Commission. Now, wo have got to set' how far this statement in para- 
graph 2S of the Report of the Tariff Board has been met. The difficulty here 
is that no papers am published either by the Government or by the Tatas 
giving the progress of work, showing how far they have reduced costs, how* 
far the industry is in a position to meet world competition and how far the 
recommendations of the Tariff Board have been met. You find here and there 
glen miiigs of facts which if a man labours long he may collect. On account 
of these difficulties it is not easy to prove that the protection has failed. I have 
tried to substantiate my statement that the condition of the industry is not 
satisfactory. I know that Mr. Woodhead will reply that there will be an inquiry 
in the year 1933-34 as w r as contemplated in the Protection Act and therefore 
there is no necessity of having any inquiry now. That would have been a very 
good argument if we had found that the works w’ere proceeding as scheduled. 
But my difficulty is that I find that they are not proceeding in the way suggested 
by the Tarilf Board. The position is that the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
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are neither producing the amount of steel that was laid down as the average 
quantity, nor are their works cost as low as was forecasted by the Board. 
The reason for this may be that the Railway Board is to be blamed, or flic 
reason may be that Tatas are not working cheaply — I do not know. That is 
why I want a committee to find out the real cause. The position of Tatas and 
of the steel industry is not satisfactory. There can be no gainsaying the fact 
that the position is not quite satisfactory. If this was so you would not have 
been required to give Rs. 37 per ton more for galvanised iron sheets, you would 
not have been asked to grant a bounty of Rs. 20 per ton for the rails. There 
is some cause for this, and the whole basis of the Tariff Board’s Report and the 
Protection Act was the stabilisation of this industry, to make the industry 
self-supporting. 

Now, Sir, I shall try to make out a picture, how far the recommendations 
of the Tariff Board have been met or not. In paragraph 34 of the report of 
1926 there was a recommendation that the old blooming mill should be closed. 
There is no information available in all the books that I could see whether 
this recommendation has been accepted or not. They showed that if 
you kept that open you would be increasing the cost of production by 
something like Rs. 4 per ton on the production of steel. There is another 
recommendation in paragraph 40 that there should be a reduction in the 
number of labourers. They recommended a total reduction of 6,3/30 men 
during the period of protection. They base their calculations on Rs. 8 per ton 
as the price of coal and on that basis they give figures of the average price 
during the period of protection and also at the end of the time of protection. 
We have got some figures which show how far their prediction has been right 
or not. The report that has just been published by the Tariff Board on steel 
rails lays down that there has been a reduction of 37,19,000 on account of 
reduction in the price of coal on the whole output of 425,000 tons. That works 
out at the rate of Rs. 8-75 per ton as further reduction from which the 
Tariff Board based their report. I will try to compare the cost, of a few of 
the items that 1 have been able to find out from the Tariff Board's Report 
and from the published returns of the Tatas. The Tariff Board in Table XI 
give the average cost for the period of protection. With regard to the struc- 
tural section, the report says that the average cost should be Rs. 81 on the 
basis of paragraph 01 of the report of 1926, and the reduction of Rs. 8-75 
on account of reduction in the price of coal will reduce it to Rs. 72*25. The 
actual cost from the report on galvanised sheeting varies for different mills. 
We find that the lowest works cost is Rs. 92*81 per ton, Rs. 87*06 per ton, and 
Rs. 76*29 per ton in different kinds of mills. The main item tlmt is rails 
were expected to bo worked at Rs. 71 per ton. If you allow for the reduction 
on coal it leaves you Rs. 62*25, but the actual lowest cost is Rs. 68*68 and in 
new mills only. While this is the average cost for the whole period, the esti- 
mated cost for 1933-34 is still less. As nearly four years have elapsed it ought 
to be nearer to the 1934 figure than the average figure. If you look into the 
1933-34 figures you will find that the results are very unsatisfactory. Tatas 
have placed all the blame oil the Railway Board for having reduced its ordi in, 
whereas the Government’s rcjily is that they cannot comply with the original 
orders. That was simply a prophecy ; a prophecy cannot always prove to 
be correct. My grievance is that there should be some check over this. 1 am 
not at present concerned with the question as to who is to be blamed. If 
you want to protect this industry you have to make a drastic treatment and 
not apply a palliative ; there should be a curative treatment and not a palliative 
treatment. The Tatas have reduced their output of steel as stated in para- 
graph 5 of the Rail report. The whole basis of the protection of steel was that 
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its production should increase. Well, they have gone back on that. They 
say that Government did not take all their requirements with the result that 
they had to sell it cheaper. There are structural for which there is a strong 
demand in the market and which the Tatas are not producing sufficiently. 
Their produce is barely sufficient to supply the needs of even two or three 
provinces let alone the whole of India, if you are going to give protection, 
it is really necessary that you should sec that the industry is run on economic 
lines ; you should not allow it to be spoon-fed. The spoon-feeding is to be 
blamed for all the troubles of the Tatas. They know that they will get pro- 
tection and bounties as long as they arc not able to stand on their legs. This 
surety of being supported in their* weakness is the root cause of all the troubles, 
if the Tatas know that they will get no more protection and that 1933 will 
sec the end of this spoon-feeding, 1 think they would be more careful. I do 
not know who is to be blamed — I do not want to blame any one — 1 no doubt 
wish to sec the industry in a nourishing condition. There is no doubt about 
the fact that the industry as it now stands is not in the condition in which it 
should be. If the Government say that it is difficult to form a committee 
on the lines of my Resolution I am ready to withdraw it if the Government 
will promise that the Tariff Board will enquire into the matter and give us a 
true picture of the whole condition of the industry. My only aim is to have a 
picture of the industry, and that its works should be reviewed. Whenever 
a branch is running at a loss, we always try to check it and not allow it to 
drift. The policy of the Government now is to allow the whole of this matter 
to drift on for sonic years as the Protection Act has been passed for seven years. 
I would say that this concern is not working satisfactorily. If you are sure 
that it is working satisfactorily, I would be the first person to be convinced 
of this. Make an enquiry and let its report be submitted to the Government. 
Let us all have a look at it, and if the condition is all right, and if nobody is to 
be blamed, there is no harm done by having an enquiry made. The Tariff 
Board have got nothing else to do but to make inquiries into how each industry 
is working. This is a basic industry, the biggest industry, and I think it 
requires more than any other to be enquired into. 

With these words, Sir, 1 move the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID (Burma : General) : Sir, within the 
last few days, I have received information from a most reliable and trust- 
worthy source that the management of the Tata Iron and Steel Company are 
at the moment engaged in surveying the possibilities of introducing substan- 
tial economies. I am further informed that every endeavour is being made, 
consistently and methodically, to turn to good account their sad experience 
of the past few years. 

My Honourable friend, the Mover of this Resolution must, I dare sayg 
realise that an administration of the size and magnitude of Tatas must neces- 
sarily proceed on its retrenchment policy with appropriate caution. I think 
the management of Tatas are appreciative of the fact that public opinion is 
against according them further assistance. They know as well as we do that 
unless they stand on their own legs the public will demand their heads. 

The Resolution of my Honourable friend in the main seeks for information. 
He can obtain the required information by reading the Report of the Tariff 
Board on the galvanised iron sheets. Apart from the Report of the Tariff 
Board he can console himself with the knowledge that, notwithstanding a loss 
of a crore and a half, due to strikes and other accidents, Tatas’ productive 
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power has not been materially impaired, and that beyond asking protection 
for a subsidiary product of theirs, they have managed to develop their steel 
industry proper without asking for further assistance from Government. 

In the circumstances I think I am justified in asking my Honou ruble 1 
friend not to press his Resolution further. 

Sir, speaking the other day on a somewhat different p roposit it n l cine 
the House, I made reference in disparaging teims of a Government servant 
who had taken up service with Tatas. I am since convinced that my nmaiks 
in regard to his personal disposition were neither correct nor well-founded. 
1 therefore take this opportunity of expressing my apology to the gentleman 
concerned, and I trust that the Honourable Members who hcaid my remarks 
and who did not agree with them will appreciate my sentiments and accept 
my regret for using language which 1 now consider was greatly exaggerated. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA (lhmbay: N< n-JVIuht m- 
madan) : Sir, to judge from the wording of the Resolution, 1 was in gieat 
doubt as to what exactly was the intention of the Honourable Mover. If 
Government appointed a committee such as he reccm mended ar.d if such a 
committee advised that the condition of the industry was not stabilktd as 
he puts it 1 wondered if it was the intention of the Honourable Mo's or to ctme 
forward and say that the protection afforded should he incieastd, or if the 
committee recommended otherwise and said that the industry had keen 
stabilised, if he would ask Government either to withdraw the protection or to 
greatly minimise it even before the 7 year period fixed by the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act had expired. I um no longer in any doubt as to the Mover’s 
intentions after hearing the speech which he has made. I could not follow 
him very clearly on account of the distance at which 1 am sitting. He started 
by saying that he had brought forward this Resolution, not because of any 
animosity towards the Tatas, not because of any wrong premises they had 
made, but because he did not want public money to be squandered, from which 
1 presume that he is himself a large shareholder, and he does not want the 
Company to be “ burdened by mismanagement ” — these were his own words. 
He went on further to say that no papers were published and he only got 
what he called “ gleanings of facts May I infoim the Honourable Member 
that if he is a shareholder, he gets copies of the speeches made by the Chair- 
man at the annual meeting. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SA1YID HUSSAJN IMAM : 
I am not a shareholder, Sir. 

The Honourable Sir PHIROZE SETHNA : I thought so. ] am sorry 
he is not. I wish he were for in that case he would have made his remarks 
after satisfying himself in the manner the Honourable Mr. Hamid appears to 
have done, to judge from the speech which the latter gentleman has just made. 
The Honourable Mover said that he wants the Committee to “ deteimine who 
is to blame ”. Therefore, there is no doubt in his mind that somebody is 
liable to blame, and who could be so liable except those who manage the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company ? The Honourable Member hails from Bihar. That 
is the province where the works of the Tata iron and Steel Company arc located 
and I should have thought that he would have taken the trouble, as the 
Honourable Mr. Hamid I repeat appears to have done, to find out facts and 
figures first hand instead of making vague and, may I say, incorrect remarks 
before this House in the manner he has chosen to do. Sir, I happen to be a 
Director of the Tata Iron and Steel Company and as such I will of course 
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refrain from voting on the Resolution. On the other hand, I am confident that 
the House would like to have first hand information on the points raised by 
Mr. Imam in the course of his speech, and therefore I will give a few facts. 
The Tariff Board after careful investigation decided that steel must be re- 
garded as a basic industry. They therefore recommended protection, and 
the Legislature voted such protection unanimously. If the Legislature had 
not given protection at the time, there is no gainsaying that the industry 
would have gone to the wall long before now. Nearly 14 crores of rupees 
have been invested in the capital of this company. It is the largest individual 
industrial concern in India. It employs perhaps the largest number of work- 
men. 

The Honourable Mr. Imam asked why, if Government cannot give them 
enough orders for rails, the company does not produce other materials. This 
displays entire ignorance on the part of the Honourable Mover in regard to 
this particular industry. If the position was bad when the Tariff Board 
made its recommendation, the steel industry to-day, not only in India but all 
the world over is in a deplorable condition — in England, on the Continent, as 
also in America. It may interest the Mover to know that almost all those 
r m works produce only 40 per cent, of their total producing 

1 Ms capacity, and why ? For two reasons. In the first 

place, they do not get enough orders ; and , in the second place, if they get 

orders they do not get them at remunerative rates, so that they prefer to 

work only a small portion of the plant rather than incur greater losses. 
Again, Sir, all these companies outside India, as my Honourable friend can 
satisfy himself by studying their reports, are working at a loss. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Company is the only company which is able to show some 
profit, thanks to the country and thanks to the Legislature which has given 
them protection. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA OTIOSE MOULTK 
(West Bengal : Non- Muhammadan) : Profits for the debenture holders I 
think. 

The Honourable Sru PH1ROZE SETHNA : I am coming to that. 
Mr. Imam stated that the Tata Tron and Steel Company is not increasing its 
production in the manner expected and as laid down in the Tariff Board’s 
Report. Here again I contend he is talking through his hat. The Tata 
Iron and Stool Company are to-day in a position to produce 45,000 tons of 
finished material per month. They only produce 35,000 because they cannot 
sell more and they cannot afford to stock material with no prospect of selling 
it. When conditions are as 1 have stated, namely, that the country is giving 
protection, the Tata Iron and Steel Company is therefore doubly alive to its 
responsibilities. The Tariff Board of course after due investigation criticised 
the working of the Company in some directions and amongst other things it 
said that the cost of production was high and should be reduced. There again 
my Honourable friend has quoted certain figures the correctness of which I 
cannot vouch for, as he has only dealt with certain specific items. I will how- 
ever inform him and the House that the cost of production of the finished 
material when the Tariff Board investigated in August, 1926 was Rs. 90*1 per 
ton of steel. The Mover is perfectly right in saying that there has been varia- 
tion in the price of coal, and, may I add, also in the price of some of the raw 
materials. Adjusting these differences in prices, as against the cost of Rs. 90*1 
per ton in 1926 the cost to-day is Rs. 85 • 6 per ton. Therefore the cost has been 
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reduced by Rs. 4-8-0 per ton. I hope that will satisfy my friend that the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company is not mismanaging but is trying to reduce the cost 
as far as possible. But, Sir, the cost would be still further reduced if it manu- 
factured the full quantity that it is capable of producing, and if Government 
were in a position to continue to buy from it the quantity of rails that it was 
thought it would be able to take up every year. Then again, my Honourable 
friend has made no mention of the effects of the very disastrous strike which 
occurred in the year 1028, the like of which industrialists in this country will 
admit has not occurred before. The Company thought it would be wise to 
take advantage of the strike and try to retrench. And how did they do it ? 
Not only did they retrench but they have secured greater efficiency. They did 
it in this way. They suggested to the men that the Company would be pre- 
pared to give them better wages provided the men showed greater efficiency. 
The result is that the Company employs to-day a smaller number of men than 
it did before the strike, but to these fewer men it pays more money and 
because they now show greater efficiency the cost on account of wages has been 
reduced by one rupee per ton. Is that not retrenchment ! More than that, 
is that not efficiency, I ask the Honourable Mover ? 

I next come to the point that Government do not now buy 200,000 tons 
of rails per annum from the company. We are not blaming Government, 
for we know conditions have greatly altered. 1 may remind the House that 
the Tariff Board recommended to Government that the Railway Board should 
buy all the rails for their railways, both State and Company-managed, from 
Tatas. With that idea they asked the Railway Board what their annual re- 
quirements would be. The Railway Board stated that they would be some- 
where about 200,000 tons. It was clearly on the assumption that they would re- 
quire a minimum of 200,000 tons of rails, that (he Tariff Board determined the 
price at Rs. 1 10 per ton. If the quantity were smaller they would have decided 
upon a higher figure and one can find that from the Tariff Board Report itself 
where they say that if the quantity were reduced by 40,000 or 50,000 tons the 
price should have been more than Rs. 1 10 per ton. Now, Sir, Government in 
the year 1030-31 ordered only 00,000 tons ; and for the year 1031.-32 t hey have 
ordered only 80,000. They could not help it, but on the other hand is not 
the manufacturer in consequence entitled to ask for a reasonable increase in 
price f That increase in price is now fixed at Rs. 20 per ton. 1 am sure the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company ‘would ten times rather that the Railway Board 
took 200,000 tons of rail at Rs. 110 than SO, 000 tons at Rs. 130 per ton. 
For the matter of that, the Tariff Board Report says that if Ihe Company 
were asked to produce only 100,000 instead of 200,000 tons, then the actual 
loss on works profit would amount to 30 lakhs. As against this loss of 30 
lakhs Government when they buy only 80,000 or 00,000 tons a year will give 
only 16 to 18 lakhs of rupees more at the higher price now agreed upon. 

As to the strike, my friend Mr. Hamid, or it may be the. Mover, stated that 
it cost the Company a, crorr and a half. That is quite correct. That is the 
amount of loss on actual cost. But if the loss by way of production as also 
by way of profits is taken into account, it will be far larger. 

In regard to retrenchment, may L inform the House that all the officers, 
Europeans and Indians, getting salaries of more than Rs. 500 a, month, 
approached the Board some months ago with the suggestion that because 
times were bad they would be willing to accept a reduction of 10 per cent, 
in their wages. They did that unsolicited which the management have great- 
ly appreciated and they are being paid at the lower rate since some months 
past. Not only they but the Directors and Auditors and others are now being 
paid at lower rates than before. 
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Wo readily acknowledge it is because of protection the Company is making 
profits. T will now give the House an idea as to the profits the Company has 
made since protection has been given. Within these 3£ years we have been 
able io distribute about 65£ lakhs of rupees as profits. The House must 
bear in mind that the share capital is divided into what are known as ordinary 
and deferred shares, as also first preference and second preference shares. 
65i lakhs in three years is by no means a large amount when you consider the 
very large capital of this company. And whom have they paid ? They have 
only been able to pay dividends on the first preference shares in full. To the 
second preference shareholders they have only paid for one year, namely, the 
year 1927-28. The ordinary shareholders and the deferred shareholders 
have not got a rupee and 1 do not think are likely to get anything for a con- 
siderable time to come even if times improve. The Company has been able 
to set aside in these three years 168 lakhs for depreciation. Now that amount 
is not as large as the Tariff Hoard recommended. The Tariff Board recom- 
mended at the rate of Rs. 78 lakhs per annum and we have been able to set 
apart at a rate which works out at Rs. 20 lakhs less a year. That cannot be 
helped, and it is because the Company has not been able to do better than 
what it had. 

I do not think that my Honourable friend made a charge that the business 
was top-heavy. 1. know it is said so by some critics. It is very difficult to 
be able to give you proper comparisons in regard to this. The only relevant 
comparison would be to give you the cost of the various services per ton of 
the finished material. For example, the cost of the non-Indian officers in 
the year 1925-26 for operation departments only was to 10*67 per ton at the 
date of the Tariff Board investigation. To-day it is only Rs. 4*99 per ton 
or a little less than half. The cost of the total establishment, including officers 
and workmen, again for operation departments only was Rs. 45*26 at the time 
of the investigation and it is now Rs. 30*98. 

There is one other charge which is levelled at the Company, that it is 
not sufficiently Jndianising in the higher appointments. I know that the 
Honourable Mover has not referred to it, but I would like to dwell on it, 
because so much has been said in public. No firm of employers is more 
anxious to have Indians in the higher branches of its service than the Tatas, 
but more than that, the Tata Iron and Steel Company has on its Board of 
Directors, men who have served and are serving both in the Central Legisla- 
ture and in the Provincial Councils, who are well known for their constant 
advocacy of Indianising whenever and wherever they can. But I would ask 
the House to remember one important fact, and it is this, that you cannot 
Indianise in the steel industry as you can in, say, the cotton mill industry. 
Take the case of the Tatas themselves. They have cotton mills at Nagpur, 
in Bombay and at Ahmedabad. There was a time when they did employ 
Europeans in the higher appointments in these mills ; to-day, so far as I know 
there is not a single European in any one of their mills at any one of the three 
places I have named. And why ? Because Indians can be had for these posi- 
tions. How can you possibly get Indians for superior positions in the steel 
industry when the Tata Iron and Steel Company is the only steel company in 
India ? You can get Indians only by training them up in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, or by employing such Indians who have gone on their own 
account to learn the work in Europe or in America. Very few Indian parents 
would incur the expense of thousands of rupees to send their boys to distant 
countries in the hope that when they returned they may get suitable employ- 
ment in the solitary Indian steel concern, namely, the Tata Iron and Steel 
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Company. Therefore the Company has to depend oil the young men it (rains 
up. We have some Indians who have been trained in America and l may 
mention in passing that one of the three highest appointments is held to-day 
by an Indian who is doing very good work and if lie contimus to do as well 
there is no reason why in the course of the next few years he will not rise to 
the position of General Manager of this all-important concern. 1 would now 
like to give the House the actual position in regard to Indianisation. In 
April, 1927, there were 42 Indians; in October, I930j there were 57, getting 
salaries of more than.Rs. 500 per mensem. On the other hand, whilst in April, 
1927, we had 150 Europeans and Americans, their number is now reduced to 
112. Whilst 38 non-Indians have dropped out, their places have been taken 
up only by 15 Indians, which shows that we are not tilling every single position, 
because we are trying to get greater efficiency from a smaller superior staff 
and we are also trying to put in more Indians. 

I think I have answered all the points that wore urged by my Honourable 
friend. I will not take up more time of the Council, hut 1 will only conclude by 
saying that there is no necessity whatsoever for a committee : but more than 
that, this House knows that according to the Act protection is afforded for 
seven years. Three years more are yet to run from now. The period expires 
on the 31st March, 1934. If Tatas need further protection, they will have to 
appeal to Government long before that date in order that Government may 
institute inquiries whether further protection should be given or refused. I 
hold that if the position of the industry goes on as it is doing now without 
much improvement, Tatas will have to ask for continuance of protection and 
if they do so, they will perhaps approach Government within 18 months from 
now and Government will therefore have to undertake an inquiry by about 
the end of 1932. Is there any reason then for asking for an inquiry of the 
kind that my Honourable friend Mr. Hussain Imam suggests i 1 do hope 
he will have the good sense to withdraw the Resolution, following the example 
of the Honourable Mr. Hamid who after what information he has now 
received has chosen to withdraw the remarks which he made some days ago 
about the Tata Iron and Steel Company, when 1 was not present, when he 
spoke on the enhanced rate of duty on galvanised sheets. 

The Honourable Mr. J.‘ A. WOODHEAl) (Commerce Secretary ) : 
Sir, the Honourable Mover left me guessing when he opened his speech — 
I cannot speak for the other Honourable Members of the House - and he left 
me guessing when lie concluded his speech ; in fact, Sir, I found it extremely 
difficult to follow the figures he quoted and I also had difficulty in understand- 
ing the arguments he adduced in favour of his Resolution. He commenced his 
speech by saying that he was not animated by any animosity to the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company and he did not appear to be certain whether he should 
make any allegations against the Government and the Railway Hoard. Rut 
as his speech developed, the position appeared to be that the Honourable 
Mover is not satisfied with the progress which the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany have made during the last year or two and he desires a committee of 
enquiry to be appointed to find out why that is so, why they have not during 
1928-29 and 1929-30 reached that standard which we would have expected 
in view of the estimates given in the Report of the Tariff Board of 1926-27. 
I will come back to that point, Sir, in a minute. Before doing so, I would 
like to refer to the question of galvanised sheet and to remind the House o 
Hie reason why an additional duty has been imposed on that article. Tiiis 
additional duty was not imposed with reference to the cost of production by 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company of galvanised sheet, but because ill « 
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Legislature" provided in the Act of 1927 for the imposition of a higher duty if the 
price of the imported article fell to such an extent as to render ineffective the 
protection intended to be afforded by the duty imposed by the Act. The 
additional duty was imposed because the situation contemplated by the 
Legislature had arisen. Again, as regards rails, Sir, I am not certain whether 
the Honourable Member knows that Government have recognised that the 
orders given this year arc below the figure taken by the Tariff Board as the 
average.orders for rails, and that in September, 1930 the Government announced 
their decision to pay for rails ordered in 1930-31 Rs. 20 per ton in addition to 
the price of Rs. 110 per ton fixed in the contract. Honourable Members are 
perhaps also aware that the Report of the Tariff Board on this question of 
the price to be paid for rails in future years has recently been published and 
that a Resolution has been tabled in another place by the Honourable the 
Commerce Member recommending that during the year 1931-32 an additional 
payment at the rate of Rs. 20 per ton should be made to the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company for rails ordered during that year. 

The Honourable Mover’s object, as I said, Sir, appears to be to obtain 
information as regards the working of the protection scheme. But, Sir, in- 
formation of this nature is available to a considerable extent in the Report 
of the Tariff Board which was issued not long ago as regards galvanised sheets. 
The Tariff Board in paragraphs 14 to 24 of that Report examined the general 
working of the protective scheme and the prospects of the Steel Company in 
the future, and 1 should like to refer to one or two main points in those para- 
graphs, because I think that they do afford the information which the Honour- 
able Mover wishes to obtain. In paragraph 16 they refer to the disastrous 
results of the labour strike and remark as follows : 

“ But. it was in the realm of finance Hint the most serious effects of the strike became 
apparent. Surplus before depreciation for 1928-29 fell short of the previous jrur*> 
figure by over a croro of rupees and it lias not been possible to set aside the full annua 
depreciation, of Rs. 78 lakhs contemplated by the Tariff Board.” 


Then, in paragraphs 18 and 19 they deal with another reason, and that is— 
I hav^ulroady referred to it -the decrease in the orders for rails. They drew 
attention to the fact that when the Tariff Board’s scheme of protection i; 

1926- 27 was prepared, it was estimated that approximately 200,000 tons oi 
rails would be ordered, whereas in the year 1930-31 orders for only aboul 
90,000 tons of rails are likely to be placed and that a further decline on orders 
in the future is not unlikely. That is what the Board snid as regards produc- 
tion, Sir, but 1 should like to draw attention to one other point in that con- 
nection and it is this : I refer to the figures given in the table on page 11 
of their Report. If from the total production figures given in that table you 
deduct the production of heavy rails, fish-plates and sleepers — the produc- 
tion oil those three heads depends upon the amount of orders received from 
Railways in India and is not within the control of the Steel Company— 
you find that the production of finished steel in 1929-30 was higher than ii 

1927- 28, the year in which very considerable progress was made. In 1927 
28 the production of finished steel excluding railway materials was 243,27- 
tons, but in 1929-30 it had risen to 264,000 tons ; and if we take the si: 
months’ figures from April to September, 1930, they indicate that if the secon< 
half year is no worse than the first half year, the production of finished stee 
excluding railway materials will be in the region of 300,000 tons. The Tarif 
Board’s estimate of the average production of steel excluding railway material 
for the whole period of protection was 283,000 tons. Looking at these figure: 
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therefor© it appears probable that the production of finished steel, excluding 
railway materials, will in the year 1930-31, provided that the second half 
year is as good as the first half, exceed by a considerable amount the figure 
of the average production taken by the Tariff Board in their Report. I might 
add that the figure of 300,000 tons is about 50,000 tons below the figure taken 
by the Board for the maximum production in 1933-34, at the close of the 
present period of protection. 

The next paragraphs to which I would invite attention are paragraphs 
2! and 22 wherein the Tariff Board have dealt with the question of costs. 
In 1927-28 very great progress had been made towards reducing costs. 
1928-29 was of course affected by a strike. The production by the Company 
of steel decreased enormously in that year and the costs naturally rose. The 
strike was called off towards the end of 1928, but in the year 1929-30 costs 
did not fall so low as they were in 1927-28. On that point the Tariff Board 
said that the failure to attain in 1929-30 the level of efficiency reached in 1927- 
2S was largely due to the ‘‘disorganisation of labour following the strike, the 
need of special repairs as for example to the coke ovens as a result of the strike 
and similar causes”. 

Finally, Sir, I would again draw, as I did on a previous occasion, the 
attention of the House to the final conclusion of the Tariff Board in paragraph 
24 of their Report. Their conclusion was this : 

“ The Tata Iron and Steel Company have made genuine efforts to secure the results 
Tillich the Tariff Board considered feasible. Lack of progress is due to two causes, for 
neither of which ean the Company be held responsible. The first is the labour strike of 
1 !) 28 , which, by adversely affecting the financial position, has seriously retarded the deve- 
lopment programme, on which the future reduction in the cost- of manufacture was so 
largely dependent. The second is the reduction in orders for steel rails.” 

In the paragraphs of the Report to which 1 have referred a considerable 
amount of information which the Honourable Mover of the Resolution wishes 
to obtain by means of the committee he proposes, is available to him and to 
the Members of this House, and if the Board’s conclusions in those paragraphs 
are correct, Sir, they hardly support the need for a special inquiry at the 
present day. 

Jn this connection I would remind the House that according to the Act 
(•f 1927 there must be a statutory enquiry before the end of the year 1933-34. 
The natural date for holding that inquiry is some time in 1933, shortly before 
f'e period of protection granted by the Act of 1927 expires, because that 
it quiry lias to bo directed to determining whether protection should be con- 
tinued to the steel industry in India. I think it is obvious, Sir, that the 
ar.swer to that question ean better bo given if the inquiry is conducted towards 
the end of the period for which protection has been given and not three years 
before that period expires. What T would urge therefore is that the onus 
of a special inquiry to be held in 1931 lies very heavily on those who support 
it. 

The Honourable Mover referred to one question as regards labour. He 
»>aid he wanted information on that point. That information, again, is avail- 
able in the Tariff Board’s Report to which I have referred. From the figures 
given in paragraph 22 of their Report, the number of men employed in 1925-26 
was 26,290 and the number employed in 1929-30 was 22,853 — a considerable 
reduction. (The Honourable Mr. Abu Abdullah fiaiyid Ilnssain Imam: 

4 But the expenditure is more ”.) Yes, the expenditure is certainly more. 
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The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
The Tariff Board recommended a reduction of 16*6 lakhs in the cost of labour, 
f ^but we find that the cost has actually risen. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : I can offer no opinion as 
regards the rates of wages paid to this staff. I believe however that it is not 
a highly paid staff and perhaps the Honourable Member docs not wish to 
suggest that the average labourer in the Tata Iron and Steel Company is over- 
paid. 

Now, I hope, Sir, Honourable Members will agree with me that it is un- 
desirable that a large industry of this kind should be subject to enquiries at 
frequent intervals. There was an enquiry in 1926, a complete enquiry, into 
the steel industry and there must be another full inquiry before the 31st 
March, 1934. And I would suggest that it would be inadvisable to subject the 
industry to another inquiry before that date unless strong grounds for that 
course of action can be adduced. What I would urge is that the Honourable 
Mover has not established his case for a special enquiry at the present time. 
Protection has been given by the Legislature for a certain period of years ; 
this period expires in 1934. The steel industry is now growing ; it may not 
have grown as quickly as we would have liked during 1928-29 and 1929-30 
but is it advisable to pluck it up by its roots during the period of 7 years 
for which protection has been given in order to see how it is getting on ? 
That looks to me to be a procedure fraught with some amount of danger. 

At the same time, Sir, T trust the House will not from my remarks to-day 
be under any misapprehension as regards Government’s attitude towards a 
reduction in the level of costs of production by the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany. 1927-28 was a year of very considerable progress. 1928-29 was a 
disastrous year as a result of the strike. In 1929-30 although production was 
rather larger than in 1927-28, costs were at the same time high, and the posi- 
tion of the industry in 1929-30 was not so favourable as it was in 1927-28. 
The success achieved in 1927-28 gave rise to great hopes and it was a severe 
disappointment to Government and to all interested in the establishment of 
the steel industry in India that the results of 1929-30 were not as favourable as 
those of 1927-28. It is Sir, most important that the Company should make every 
endeavour to reach the standard of production and costs which the Tariff 
Board estimated as feasible, and I think we may hope that the Company 
recognises this and fully understands that the continuance of protection after 
the expiry of the 7 years depends very largely upon whether genuine efforts 
have been made to secure the reduction of costs and the increase in outturn 
which the Tariff Board considered feasible. It is certainly most important 
that the leeway resulting from the strike of 1928 should be made up as soon as 
possible. The Company, I hope, no doubt realises this fact as much qs we do 
and arc, making every endeavour to regain the lost ground. 

There is only one other point with which I should like to deal, and that is 
a point to which the Honourable Member did not refer in his speech. The 
Resolution recommends that the committee should consist of experts as well 
as Members of the Central Legislature. As regards the second element, Sir, 
namely, Members of the Legislature, that is an element to which Government 
oould not agree. It is essential that every Member of the Legislature should 
be free, when the question ef the continuance of the protection to the steel 
industry comes up in 1934, as it inevitably must, to approach that subject with 
an open mind and unfettered by any opinions formed as a member of a body 
which has conducted an inquiry into the working of the steel industry. 
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Again, Sir, I think that if disaster is to be avoided, it is most essential that 
the commercial management of a concern like the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company should be kept strictly aloof from the political field. As regards 
the first element, Sir, the presence of experts, — that- stands on an entirely 
different footing. Expert assistance may be necessary and that is a point 
which Government will take into careful consideration in connection with the 
statutory inquiry to be held before the end of 1933-34. 

The Honourable Member suggested that he would be prepared to with- 
draw his Resolution if I gave a premise on behalf of Government that the 
Tariff Board should be directed to hold an inquiry now. I think, Sir, it is 
clear from what I have said that 1 can give no such promise. In conclusion 
I hope the House will agree with me that a case has not been made out for 
a special inquiry at the present moment. 

Sir, I oppose the Resolution. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SATYTD HUSSAIN IMAM : 
Sir, in replying to the debate 1 am in a difficult position whether to rely on 
what the Director of Tatas said or on the letter which the Tatas submitted to 
the Tariff Board during their inquiry on steel rails. The Honourable Sir 
Phiroze Sethna pointed out that there was no loss to the Company, it was 
fairly well and that everything was quite all right, whereas the Tatas, in their 
letter, which is given on page 18 of the Report of the Tariff Board on Steel 
Rails, said : 

“In our view, therefore, the total difference between the production originally re- 
commended by the Tariff Board in their Reports which were accepted by I ho Government 
and the Assembly and the present state of affairs which contemplates imixiimun orders 
of 80,000 tons of rails and 8,000 tons of fish-plates is Rs. 46*05 lakhs on account of 
overhead and profit and Rs. 20*44 lakhs on account of increased cost making a total of 
Rs. 67*09 lakhs.” 


This is the total loss that they expect from the reduction in the years 
preceding, and this is made up by 20 lakhs, or 10 lakhs that will be realised 
from the Government by the additional price paid on account of rails as recom- 
mended by this committee. Still there will be 47 lakhs to be made up. The 
Honourable Sir Phiroze Sethna prided himself that the Company has been able 
to work so well that it has been able to give some profits to the shareholders. 
That profit has come from depreciation. The depreciation fund, as recom- 
mended by the Tariff Board, ought to have been 78 lakhs, whereas they set 
aside for depreciation Rs. 20 lakhs less each year. For three years this amounts 
to Rs. 60 lakhs, and 65 lakhs were distributed by the Company to its share- 
holders. In addition to this, Sir, my case was not that the Tatas are not 
managing well. It was not my case that the Government is trying to make 
the Tatas run at a loss. My case was that the industry in itself is not in a 
position in which it ought to be due to some defect. It was the finding out 
of that defect which prompted me to bring this Resolution for a committee, 
and that is why, anticipating that the Government will have objection to the 
inclusion of Members from the Central Legislature, I suggested that the Tariff 
Board may make an inquiry into the industry and find out whether the posi- 
tion is satisfactory as it ought to be according to the Statutory Report. I did 
not say that the Company is mismanaged. What I said was that it was due 
to mismanagement that there is difference between expectations and the actual 
output of the Company. The actual output of the Company is reduced,, as 
Bir Phiroze Sethna said, to 35,000 tons although they could produce 45,000 
tons. It was said that it was due to the reduction in the orders for rails. 
Then why could not other things be manufactured ? There is an enormous 
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amount of import of steel still, and if other forms like structures, beams and 
angles were manufactured, I think that the leeway could be made up. My 
intention in bringing forward this Resolution. was to help the industry and not 
to put it back, if the Government does not wish it, if the Tatas do not wish 
it, it is the poor tax-payer who has got to bear the burden for 7 years or more 
instead of 3 years for which the Act is effective, and there is nobody to safeguard 
their interests. No one has said anything up till now whether the industry 
will be in a position to be self-supporting at the expiry of the term or not. 
That was the kind of assurance which either the Government could have 
given us or a responsible member from the Tatas could have given us — that 
the industry required no more help from you and .you will be free and saved 
from that burden. It was that that I wanted. 

The Honourable Sir MANKCK.ll DADABHOY (Central Provinces i 
Nominated Non-OfliciaJ) : How can you say at this stage ? 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
If it cannot be said, the n in 1033 again we shall be told the industry is not in 
a prosperous condition and we will have to pay again. That is what I wish 
to save the country from. I wish to find out whether this three years’ pro- 
gramme is satisfactory or not, whether, as the Tariff Board has stated, the 
industry has got such natural advantages that it can be expected shortly 
to be in a condition to he self-supporting and to live without protection. I 
stand up bore to safeguard the interests of those who pay the taxes. If this 
Council is not going to safeguard these interests then I can do no good. I am 
one out of 33 elected Members. If the other 32 do not want it T have no option 
but to withdraw this Resolution. 

I beg for leave to withdraw my Resolution. 

The Resolution was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 


STATEMENT BY THE LEADER OF THE HOUSE. 

The Honourable Sin BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House): 
Sir, there are no more clays fixed for non-official business. The course of Gov- 
ernment business will entirely depend on events in another place. I regret 
that at present it is quite impossible to make any prediction as to the date of 
our next meeting for the disposal of Government business ; and I can only 
suggest that the Council should be adjourned to a date and hour to he 
announced later. L undertake to give you. Sir, the earliest available informa- 
tion which reaches me. .Honourable Members would he well advised to watch 
the course of Government legislation in the other Chamber. It is improbable 
in any ease that our next meeting will be before Monday, the 23rd March. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAl) (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Is the Honourable the Leader 
of the House in a position to say that the Council will finally break up on the 
24th March? 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER : It is impossible for 
me to add to what I have already stated. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Chair has no option but to 
adjourn the Council to a date and time to be notified hereafter. 

The Council then adjourned to a date and time to be notified later. 



COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Saturday, 28th March, 1S31. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY TO 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE AND THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEM- 
BLY. 


His Excellency the Viceroy, having arrived in procession with the Presi- 
dents of the Council of State and tho Legislative Assembly, took his seat on 
the d&is in the Assembly Chamber. 


On rising to address the Members of the Central Legislature, His Excel- 
lency was received with loud applause. 

His Excellency said : 

Gentlemen, — I have come to take formal farewell of the Members of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature, and it is not therefore my intention to 
embark upon matters of controversy. It might however appear discourteous 
to the House if I were to pass over without remark the difficult position that 
has developed in connection with the Finance Bill. Before finally deciding 
upon the action it may be my duty to take, I propose to convene a small 
conference of Leaders in both Houses with the members of my Government to 
discuss the situation. 

This occasion of farewell for me is, of necessity, tinged with much regret, 
for it marks the close of my official connection with these two bodies, whose 
deliberations I have always watched with the keenest interest, and whose 
presence in Delhi and Simla has given me the privilege of meeting, and taking 
counsel with, so many public men from all quarters of India. 

This might seem to be the moment to survey the past five years, and to 
sum up the progress which has been achieved in the various sphered of the 
national life in which we here, as devotees of the science of politics, are* v parti- 
cularly interested. But I know, gentlemen, that you arc drawing to the close 
of an arduous Session, and I do not wish to detain you long. Nor is the period 
of a Viceroyalty necessarily a self-contained era and, though to a Viceroy his 
five years of office must always appear as an outstanding epoch of his life, 
the historian of the future will be likely to mark the passage of events by ten- 
dencies, rather than by persons who for a period were privileged to play their 
part upon this great stage. 

But before taking leave of you, there are a few things which I should liite 
to say. First of these is to express to you something of the debt in which I 
and my Government feel you have placed us by your very presence here this 
Session. During the last year the country has passed through dark days. It 
was the opinion of some that nothing good could come out of participation in 
the legislative bodies of this country. You, gentlemen, thought otherwise, 
and, in acting as you did, you acted, many of you, in the face of unpleasantness, 
risks and bitter reproaches of which I am only too well aware. Had you not 
had the courage of your convictions, the continuity of Indian parliamentary 
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rogress might well have suffered a rude set-back, and therefore it is not only 
I and my Government, but the whole country, who owe you gratitude for the 
service you have rendered. In this appreciation of your public spirit I would 
wish also to include, with grateful recognition, the members of your sister- 
bodies in the Provinces. We cannot now predict how soon a revised consti- 
tution can be framed and brought into being ; but I would wish here to assure 
you, if such assurance is required, that there is not, and never has been, any 
intention in my mind of putting an earlier term to the life of the present 
Legislature than that which is laid down by the Government of India Act, or 
may be rendered necessary by the supervention of a new constitution. 

At present most of us are absorbed in the problems of the immediate 
future, and it may be that there are some who feel that, beyond the careful 
discharge of their duties within the House, there is little that can be done of 
use outsfde in their capacity of representatives of the people. But I would 
venture, not in any spirit of infallible knowledge but as one who has been 
brought up among politics in a country, where political institutions have 
flourished for several centuries, and from which therefore there is perhaps 
something to be learnt, to suggest one direction in which Members of the 
Legislatures can do much. That work is the political education of their con- 
stituents. I am well aware of the difficulties in the way — the wide areas to 
be covered, in many cases the difficulties of travel, and the lack of education 
among a large proportion of those to whom they must appeal. But these 
are difficulties which can be overcome, and I conceive it to be one of the many 
obligations resting upon the Members of this Legislature, on whom depends in 
so large a measure the standard of political thought, that they should strive 
to bring home to their electorates the rights and responsibilities of each 
elector and thus perform a work of immense benefit in the evolution of the 
constitutional life of India. 

I need not tell you, gentlemen, how earnestly I hope that whatever may 
be done within these walls, under the present constitution, or under whatever 
changed conditions the future may have in store, may redound to the benefit 
and happiness of the people of India. Controversy there must be, for con- 
troversy is an inseparable feature — if not the very purpose — of parliamentary 
institutions. But I trust that, in all the clash of opinion and debate, rancour 
and bitterness may here find no place, and that, if men must differ as to the 
method most suited to attain the ultimate object that all seek to serve, they 
.may agree in paying mutual respect to the motives which underlie their actions. 
I would go further and ask that, whenever Members of these Houses feel con- 
strained to disagree with views advocated by their brother politicians in Eng- 
land, they will at least not lightly be tempted to question their sincerity. I 
shall be in England, the majority of you will remain in India. Though many 
miles will separate us, I trust that our association in the objects which we both 
have so close at heart may not be impaired. In all sincerity I would assure 
you of my abiding interest in every matter that concerns the political life of 
India and of the attention with which I shall follow the record of your achieve- 
ments, both corporate and individual. In bidding you farewell, I earnestly 
wish that all good fortune may attend you, and that every blessing may rest 
upon the people of India whom you represent, and among whom it has been 
my privilege and happiness to live and work during the last five years. (Loud 
and continued applause.) 

(His Exoellenoy the Viceroy then shook hands with each Member of the 
Council of State and of the Legislative Assembly.) 
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The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Hal 
Past Eleven of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Mural Decoration of Government Buildings in New Delhi. 

114. The Honourable Babu JAGADISH CHANDRA BANERJEE : 
Is it the intention of Government to continue the mural decoration of 
Government buildings in New Delhi ? If the answer is in the affirmative, 
when will work commence and who are to do the work ? Have Government 
got a scheme formulated ? If so, will they place the scheme before the House I 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : The whole question of further 
action to be taken in connection with the mural decoration of Government 
buildings in New Delhi is under the consideration of Government. 

Amount spent by Government on the Purchase of Cloth, Liveries and 

Uniforms. 

115. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: 
*(1) What amount has been spent by Government during the last three 
years, 1928, 1929, and 1930, respectively, on the purchase of cloth, liveries 
and uniforms, supplied to the employees in 

(a) the Military Department, 

(b) the Railway Department, and 

(c) other Departments of the Central Government, 
separately ? 

(2) How much of the amount so spent represents the purohase value of 
articles manufactured in India, England, and other countries, respectively 1 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : With your permission, Sir, 
I shall answer this question for the Honourable Sir Arthur McWatters. 

(1) I lay on the table a statement showing the required information. 

(2) The information is not readily available, and I regret I cannot see 
my way to call for it. The time and labour spent in its collection by the differ* 
^nt Departments would be very great. 


Statement showing the amounts spent by Government on the purchase of liveries , etc . 


Department. 

| 1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Army Department .~ 

2,050 0 0 

2,169 0 0 

872 0 0 

Railway Department .... 

202 1 0 

4,390 6 0 

797 2 0 

Other Departments .... 

11,933 8 3 

14,252 14 6 

15,546 2 3 


A 2 
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J ' Cost of the Erection of the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta. 

116. The Honourable Rat Bahadur Lala JAQDISH PRASAD t 
What is the total amount spent on the erection of the Victoria Memorial 
in Calcutta ? Who bore the cost ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : The cost of erection of the 
Victoria Memorial, including the amount spent on laying out the gardens and 
grounds, was Rs. 85 lakhs. This sum was raised by subscriptions from the 
Princes, Chiefs and the public of India and by grants from the Government 
of India and the Government of Bengal. 


Grant of a Rebate of Railway Freight on Wheat booked from the 
United Provinces to Calcutta. 

117. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD* 
(a) With reference to the Press Communique, dated the 29th January, 1931> 
of the Government of India, granting a rebate of l/3rd of the railway freight 
on all consignments of wheat booked from tho Punjab to Calcutta for a 
period of two months, will Government be pleased to state why a reduc- 
tion in railway rates was not made on wheat consignments booked from the 
United Provinces to Calcutta, in order that the surplus wheat in the 
United Provinces might find absorption in the Calcutta market % 

(6) Is it the intention of Government now to make such a reduction ? 
If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) As the Honourable 
Member will see from the Press Communique he refers to, the arrangement for 
the grant of a rebate is based on an agreement with the Punjab Government 
on whose representations the rebate is being allowed. A similar representa- 
tion was not received by the Government of India from the Government of 
the United Provinces. 

($) The question of making a similar arrangement for consignments of 
wheat booked from tho United Provinces to Calcutta will be examined by the 
Government of India if the Local Government desires that such an examination 
should be made. H 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE MOULIK : 
Will the Government be pleased to state the total quantity of wheat consigned 
from the Punjab to Calcutta during these two months ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : I will supply the Honour- 
able Member with the information. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE MOULIK: 
Has there been an increase in the quantity consigned from the Punjab during 
these two months due to this lowering of freights ? 

The Honourable Mr. J, A. WOODHEAD ; Again, Sir, I will arrange to 
supply the Honourable Member with the information. 
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Reduction in the Rates of Railway Freight on Wheat consigned from 
the Punjab and the United Provinces to Karachi. 

118. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : 
( a ) With reference to the Press Communique, dated the 17th November, 
1930, of the Government of India, regarding the reduction in the rates of 
railway freight on wheat from the Punjab and the United Provinces to 
Karachi, will Government be pleased to state what have been the results 
of the action taken under the said communique 9 

(6) Did the reductions brought into force in terms of the said 
communique continue to remain in force after the 28th February, 1931, 
or not 9 If not, do Government intend reducing rates of railway freight 
again for a further period ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : (a) The total quantity of 
wheat received in Karachi from stations from which the reduced rates were 
effective, from the 23rd November, 1930 (by which date approximately con- 
signments booked on and after the 18th November would have been received 
in Karachi) up to the 7th March, 1931 (by which date consignments booked 
up to the 26th February, 1931, would have been received in Karachi) was 
55,249 tons which is about 47,000 tons more than the quantity received in 
Karachi during the corresponding period of the previous year. 

(6) The reply to both parts of this question is in the negative. 

Competition of Foreign Teas with Tea grown in India. 

119. The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA 

DUTTA : 1. Have over 9 million pounds of foreign teas during the yea 

1930 come into India and are they selling against the tea actually grown 
in this country ? 

2. From what countries have they come and in what quantities 9 

3. Is Government in a position to explain this 9 

4. Is Government in a position to help the tea industry in this country 
against foreign competition 9 . 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : 1. Imports of (foreign 
teas during the calendar years 1928, 1929 and 1930 were 10*2, 8*5 and 8*7 
million pounds respectively. The Government have no reason to doubt that 
imported teas displace a certain quantity of Indian teas. 

2. Ceylon 2,514 thousand lbs. 

Straits Settlements 176 „ „ 

Java ..*•••• 2,058 >> >> 

China 3,757 . „ 

Other countries ..... 155 99 99 

Total . 8,660 „ „ 

or 8 *7 million lbs. 

3. Government are not aware that any special explanation is needed. 
As imports are not prohibited, there is nothing unusual in a certain amount 
of foreign tea coming into this country. 
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4. As the quantity of Indian tea exported and consumed by India is 
more than 430 million lbs., the effect of the foreign competition to which the 
Honourable Member refers is almost negligible. I would also remind the 
Honourable Member that a duty of 15 per cent, ad valorem is levied on imported 
tea under the Indian Tariff Act and an additional surcharge of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem is at present being levied under the Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act in accordance with the proposals made in the Finance Bill which is now 
before the Legislature. No reasons for a further increase in these duties have 
yet been placed before Government. 


Provision of facilities for Education in Baluchistan. 

120. The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudri MUHAMMAD DIN s 
Will Government please state : 

1. What is the population of Baluchistan and how many of them are 
literate ? 

2. Is the Province the most backward in education among all the pro- 
vinces of India ? 

3. Is there no college in this Province ? 

4. Does the Province comprise an area of 134,638 square miles ? 

6. Does Government propose to provide educational facilities to the 
people of Baluchistan in order to bring the Province to the level of other 
provinces in India ? 


The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE: 1. According to the provi- 
sional figures of the census of 1931 the population of British Baluchistan is 
463,492. The figures for literates are not yet available. According to the 
census of 1921 there were 30,247 literates out of the then population of 420,648, 

2 . ^ es * 

3 and 5. There is at present no college in this Province. The provision 
of facilities for higher education is at present under the consideration of Gov- 
ernment. 

4. TChe area of the province of Baluchistan is 54,228 square miles. The 
province and states of Baluchistan together have an area of 134,638 square 
miles. 


Paucity of Muslim Judges in High Courts. 

121. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : (a) Will Government* be pleased to lay on the table a statement 

showing the number of Muhammadan, Hindu, Christian and European Judges 
in all the different High Court s' of India ? 

(6) Are not qualified Muslims available for such posts ? If the answer 
be in the affirmative, will Government be pleased to state the reason why 
there are not more Muslim Judges 1 

(c) What qualifications are required for the post of High Court Judge- 
ship ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : (a) The information is con- 
tained in the statement which I lay upon the table. 
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(b) The statement shows that there are a number of Muslim Judges in 
High Courts and Courts of analogous jurisdiction. As stated before in this 
House, permanent appointments to the High Courts are made by His Majesty 
under section 101 of the Government of India Act. The main criterion in 
filling vacancies is necessarily that of legal qualifications subject to which the 
claims of Muslim candidates receive careful consideration. 

(c) The qualifications are laid down in section 101 of the Government of 
India Act. 


Statement showing the present strength of High Courts , Chief Court , Oudh, and Judicial 

Commissioners' Courts . 


Province. 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

Indian 

Christians. 

Europeans* 

Hi 

Madras (14) 

gh Courts. 

0 


8 

Bombay (10+1 Additional) 

1 

3+1 Parsi 

• • 

6 

Calcutta (15+1 Additional) 

2 including 

6 

, . 

8 . 

Allahabad (9+3 Additional) 

one ap- 

pointed 
acting 
Judge. 

2 

3 


! 7 

Lahore (9+5 Additional) • 

2 

4 

1 

T 

Patna (9+2 Additional) . 

2 

3 

1 

0 

Rangoon (11) 

, . 

2 + 2 Bur- 

. . 

7 

Chief 

Oudh (5) 

Court. 

2 

mans. 

1 + 1 Parsi 


i ' 

3 

Judicial Com 

Central Provinces (5) 

missioners' Co 

urts. 

2 


N.-W. F. Province (2) 

1 

•• 


1 

Sind (4) • . • • • 

1 

1 


2 


Number of Muhammadans, Hindus, Christians and Europeans 
appointed as Judges of the different High Courts since 1921. 

122. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : (a) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement 

showing the number of Muhammadan, Hindu, Christian and European officials 
appointed as Judges of the different High Courts since 1921. 

** Muhammadan official ever been appointed as Judge in some 

High Courts ; if so, where and why ? 
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The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : I will obtain the informa- 
tion and communicate it to the Honourable Member on receipt. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION. 

Riots in Benares, Mirzapur, Agra and Cawnpore. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudhi MUHAMMAD DIN : Sir, 
I beg to put the following short notice question : 

(а) Has the attention of Government been directed to the feeling in 
the country over the recent riots and murders in Benares, Mirzapur, Cawnpore 
■and other places ? 

(б) Is there danger of further spread of lawlessness ? 

(c) If so, what steps do Government propose to take to restore confidence 
and bring the offenders speedily to justice ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : (a) Government are aware 

of the strong feeling that has been naturally aroused by the communal dis- 
orders in Benares, Mirzapur, Agra and Cawnpore. 

(6) While it is the most earnest hope of Government that no further out- 
breaks of this character will occur, they consider that there is danger of this 
happening, unless public opinion among all communities and classes is strong- 
ly and constantly exerted in the interests of peace. 

(c) The Government of India are satisfied that the Government of th© 
United Provinces have spared and will spare no effort to restore normal con- 
ditions and to bring offenders speedily to justice. All Local Governments are 
fully alive* to the danger of communal strife and will take all steps that are 
possible to anticipate and prevent clashes and to bring them promptly under 
control if unfortunately they occur. In the matter of prevention, however, 
the communities concerned can do far more than Government in restoring and 
maintaining friendly relations, and Government appeal to their toleration and 
good sense to do all that lies within their power to promote this end. 

I 

STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

Review of the Civil Expenditure of the Government of India in the 
Six Years ending with 1929-30. 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE (Industries and Labour Mem- 
ber) : Sir, I beg to lay on the table the review* of the civil expenditure of the 
Government of India in the six years ending with 1929-30. 

Commercial Treaties affecting India. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
1 beg to lay on the table a list of further commercial treaties and notes which 
affect India. The agreements mentioned in Part II are also laid on the 
table. 


•Not printed in these proceedings. 
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PART I. 

The agreements mentioned in this part provide for the grant of most-favoured-natio 1 * 
treatment to the products and manufactures of India on terms of reciprocity. Such 
t reatment, however, does not include special privileges — 

(1) granted by the Soviet Union under treaties to States which in 1914 formed an 

integral part of the Russian Empire, to any country forming part of a customs 
union with her, and to her border States with respect to local trade ; 

(2) granted by Egypt to the Sudan and to countries bordering on Egypt in regard 

to frontier traffic. 


Country. 

Nature of agreement. 

Description. 

Date. 

1. Soviet Union . 

Temporary agreement . 

Commerce . 

April 16, 1930. 

2. Egypt 

Notes .... 

Commerce . 

June 5/7, 1930. 

3. Roumania 

Treaty, Protocol, Proto- 
col of Signature and 
Notes. 

Commerce and Na- 
vigation. 

August 6, 1930. 

i 

i 


PART II. 


India is a party to the agreements mentioned in this part. 


Country. 

Nature of agreement. 

Description. 

Date. 

1. Persia 

Treaty and Notes 

Tariff Autonomy 

May 10, 1928. 

2. Turkey . 

Notes .... 

1 

Commercial rela- 
tions. 

September 3, 1930. 


ANGLO-PERSIAN TARIFF AUTONOMY TREATY OF MAY 10, 1928. 

(English Text assigned.) 

His Majesty the King of Great' Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India, and His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia, 

Desiring to facilitate and extend still further the trade and commerce of tJioir res- 
pective countries and to regulate by means of a further treaty the commercial relations 
between Great Britain and Northern Ireland, India and such other territories under the 
sovereignty, protection or authority of His Britannic Majesty as he may desire should be 
bound by the treaty on the one side, and Persia on the other side, 

Have resolved to conclude a treaty for this purpose and have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries : — 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas, Emperor of India : 

For Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all parts of the British Empire 
which are not separate members of the League of Nations : 

Sir Robert Henry Clive, K.C.M.G., His Majesty's Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Tehran ; 

For India : 

Sir Robert Henry Clive, K.C.M.G., His Majesty's Envoy Extra, 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Tehran ; 

His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia : 

His Excellency Mirza Fatoullah Khan Pakrevan, Acting Minister for 
Foreign Affairs ; 
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who, having communicated their full powers , found in good and true form, have agreed a» 

follows : — 


Article I. 

His Britannic Majesty, realising the importance to Persia of full autonomy in all matters 
relating to customs duties and being willing, in view of the relations of friendship, between 
the Governments of the high contracting parties, to facilitate the realisation of the Shah 
of Persia’s wishes in this respect, agrees to the abrogation of all provisions of the existing 
treaties between the high contracting parties which limit in any way the right of Persia 
to settle the Persian customs tariff in full autonomy. 

Article 2. 

For the duration of the present treaty, and subject to complete reciprocity, goods 
produced or manufactured in any part of His Britannic Majesty’s territories to which the 
present treaty applies shall not be subjected on entry into Persia to any customs duty, 
coefficient, surtax, or import tax whatsoever, other or higher than the minimum duties,, 
coefficients, surtaxes, or import taxes, levied on similar goods imported from any foreign 
country whatever. 

In like manner for the duration of the present treaty, and subject to complete reci- 
procity, goods produced or manufactured in any part of the Persian Empire and exported 
to any part of the territories of His Britannic Majesty to which this treaty applies, shall 
not, on leaving Persia, be subjected to any customs duty, coefficient, surtax or export tax 
whatsoever other or higher than the minimum duties, coefficients, surtaxes or export taxes 
levied on similar goods exported to any foreign country whatever. 

Persia having in virtue of her tariff autonomy established a single legal tariff (pres- 
cribing maximum and minimum rates) to be enforced on all her frontiers, and to be applied 
for a fixed period to those countries with which she has bound herself by a treaty or con- 
vention, agrees that goods produced or manufactured in any part of His Britannic Majesty’s 
territories to which this treaty applies shall, for the duration of the present treaty, enjoy 
the benefit on their entry into Persia of the minimum rates of the Persian autonomous 
tariff in force. 

His Britannic Majesty agrees for his part that goods produced or manufactured in 
Persia shall benefit on their entry into any part of his territories to which this treaty 
applies by the minimum tariff in force accorded at any time to the most favoured nation 

It is understood that if at any time during the period during which this treaty is in 
force Persia elects to reduce on any of her frontiers one or more of the minimum rates of 
this tariff, such reductions will be automatically applied to the goods produced or manu- 
factured in the territories of His Britannic Majesty to which this treaty applies, by what- 
ever frontier they are imported. 


. Article 3. 

GoJds produced or manufactured in the territories to which this treaty applies be- 
longing to one of the high contracting parties and regularly imported into the territories 
to which this treaty applies belonging to the other high contracting party shall on no 
account be subjected, after duly paying the duties and charges laid down by the laws of 
the country as being applicable upon entry to goods of foreign origin, to any internal 
taxation or imposts other than those imposed on similar articles of local origin or imported 
from any foreign country whatever. 


Article 4. 

His Britannic Majesty, so far as concerns his territories to which this treaty applies, 
and His Majesty the Shah of Persia, being each desirous of encouraging liberty of commerce 
and avoiding the hindrance of their mutual commercial relation by prohibitions or res- 
trictions on imports and exports, agree that they will not introduce any restrictive or 
prohibitive measures against products of the territories of the other with the exception 
of the following classes of prohibitions and restrictions which will not be prohibited, on 
condition, however, that they are not applied in such a manner as to constitute a means 
of arbitrary discrimination between foreign countries where the same conditions prevail* 
or a disguised restriction on international trade 

1* Prohibitions or restrictions relating to public security, 

2. Prohibitions or restrictions imposed on moral or humanitarian grounds. 
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3. Prohibitions or restrictions regarding traffic in arms, ammunitions and imple. 

ments of war, or in exceptional circumstances, all other military supplies. 

4. Prohibitions or restrictions imposed for the protection of public health or for 

the protection of animals or plants against diseases, insects and haimful 
parasites. 

5. Export prohibitions or restrictions issued for the protection of national treasures 

of artistic, historic or archeological value. 

6. Prohibitions or restrictions applicable to gold, silver coins, cumncy notes, 

banknotes or securities. 

7. Prohibitions or restrictions designed to extend to foreign products the regime 

established within the country in respect of the production of, trade in, 
and transport and consumption of native products of the same kind. 

S. Prohibitions or restrictions applied to products which, os regards production 
or trade, are or may in future be subject within the country to State mono- 
poly or to monopolies exercised under State control. 

Moreover, nothing shall affect the right of either of the two high contracting parties 
to adopt measures prohibiting or restricting importation or exportation for the purpose 
of protecting, in extraordinary and abnormal circumstances, the vital interests of the- 
country. 

Should measures of this character be adopted, they shall be applied in such a manner 
as not to lead to any arbitrary discrimination against the other high contracting party. 
Their duration shall be restricted to that of the causes or circumstances from which they 
arise. 


Nevertheless, it is agreed between the two high contracting parties that the provisions 
of this article shall not be invoked in regard to any prohibition or restriction on importa- 
tion or exportation which is not contrary to the provisions of the International Convention 
for the Abolition of Prohibitions and Restrictions on Importation and Exportation, signed 
at Geneva on the 8th November, 1 927. 


Article 5. 

The value to be declared for the calculation of customs duties on importation into- 
Persia in cases in which the tariff prescribes ad valorem duties shall be equal to the market 
price of the goods in question in their place of origin or manufacture increased by the 
expenses of packing, sale, insurance, commission and transpoi t, as well as of other necessary 
expenses for the importation of the goods to the Persian frontier. This value cannot, 
in any case, be inferior to the wholesale price of similar goods in the place of importation 
and at the moment of importation, a deduction being made of 10 per cent., as well as of a 
sum corresponding to the duties and charges which products of that kind pay on entry. 
When the value of the goods is originally expressed in foreign money, this will be converted 
into the money of the country into which the goods are imported in accordance with the 
most recent rate of exchange followed by the local banks before the deposit of the de- 
claration with the customs. 

The present treaty shall be ratified and the ratifications shall be exchanged at Tehran 
as soon as possible. It shall come into force immediately upon ratification, and shall be 
binding during eight years from the date of its coming into force. 

In case neither of the two high contracting parties shall havo given notice to the other 
six months before the expiration of the said period of eight years of its intention to ter- 
minate the present treaty, it shall remain in force until the expiration of six months from 
the date on which either of the two high contracting parties shall have denounced it. 

The present treaty has been drawn up in Persian and in English, pending the pre- 
paration of the French text, on which the two high contracting parties will agree as soon 
as possible and which will be authoritative. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the present treaty 
and have affixed thereunto their seals. 

Done at Tehran the 10th day of May, 1928. 

(L. S.) R. H. CLIVE. 

(L. S.) F. PAKREVAN. 
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Protocol Annexed to Article 2. 

It is agreed that by the minimum tariff rates in force are meant the minimum tariff 
rates approved by the law of the Majlis of May 3, 1928 (13th Ordibehecht, 1307). 

But if the rates in force on the date of the signature of this treaty as granted to the 
most favoured nation are subsequently increased on the chief Persian articles of export, 
with the exception of mineral oil and its products, to the territories of His Britannic 
Majesty to which this treaty applies, Persia has the right to increase her minimum tariff 
on the principal articles from the territory or territories concerned. 

At the same time it is agreed that the amount of duty resulting from such increase 
in the Persian minimum tariff shall not exceed the amount of duty resulting from the 
change in the tariff of the territory or territories concerned. 

In witness of which the respective plenipotentiaries have affixed their signatures 
thereto. 

Done at Tehran this 10th day of May, 1928. 


(Sd.) R. H. CLIVE. 
(Sd.) V. PAKREVAN. 


No. 3. 

Exchange of Notes regarding the Entry into Force of the Treaty. 

(i) 

Sir R. Clive to Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Tehran, May 10, 1928. 


M. le Gerant, 

I have the honour to inform Your Excellency that, if you would be so good as to con- 
firm to me that it will be unnecessary to submit to the prior approval of the Majlis the 
Tariff Autonomy Treaty signed by us to-day, my Government would be prepared to agree 
to its provisioned entry into force as from to-morrow pending the exchange of ratifications, 
which will be effected as soon as possible. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government, nevertheless, consider that goods consigned 
direct to Persia before the application of the new tariff and originating in any part of the 
territories to which this Treaty applies, ought not to be subjected to customs duties higher 
than those to which similar goods from the same origin have hitherto been subjected,. 

I Beg you, M. le Gerant, to be so good as to confirm in writing that the above is, rb 
I trust, in conformity with the views of the Persian Government. 


I avail, etc.. 


(Sd.) R. H. CLIVE. 


(tt) 

Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Sir Clive. 

Tehran, May 10, 1928 


M. le Ministre, 

In reply to your letter of to*day’s date, I have the honour to confirm to Your Excel- 
lency the full agreement of the Imperial Government on the subject of the provisional 
entry into force, as from to-morrow, of the Tariff Autonomy Treaty which we have signed 
to-day pending the exchange of ratifications, which will be effected as soon as possible. 

It is true that in virtue of the law of the 13th Ordibehecht, 1307 (the 3rd May, 1928)# 
the Government are authorised to apply this Treaty without there being necessity to 
submit it to the prior approval of the Majlis 
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Moreover, the Persian Government undertake not to impose on goods originating 
from any part of the territories to which the present Treaty applies, and consigned direct 
to Persia before the entry into force of the new tariff, customs duties higher than those 
to which similar goods of the same origin have hitherto been subjected. 

Please accept, etc., 

(Sd.) F. PAKREVAN. 


No. 4. 


Exchange op notes regarding the maintenance in Force of Provisions op 

Existing Treaties. 

(i) 

Sir R. Clive to Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Tehran, May 10, 1928. 

M. le Gerant, 

With reference to the provisions of the Treaty signed this day between His Britannic 
Majesty and His Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia, I have the honour to make the 
following communication and to ask you to be so good as to confirm it. 

Whereas the Treaty signed this day between His Britannic Majesty and His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah of Persia replaces only those provisions of existing treaties between 
them which limited in any way the right of Persia to settle her tariff in full autonomy. 
His Britannic Majesty's Government in Great Britain and the Imperial Persian Govern- 
ment have the firm intention to proceed forthwith to the revision of those provisions in 
the existing treaties which have not been modified by the Treaty signed this day, with a 
view to the conclusion in a period of one year of a full Treaty of Commorce and Navi- 
gation, which shall place their relations in harmony with present circumstances. 

It is accordingly agreed that, until the conclusion of such Treaty, and in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph 2 of my letter of ta-day’s dale, the principles laid down 
in Article 9 of the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1857 relating to most-favoured nation treat- 
ment shall bo maintained as at present, and that ships and boats of the High Contracting 
Parties shall continue to enjoy such most favoured -naticn treatment, and also the same 
treatment as national ships and boats in all matters relating to conrmeice and navigation, 
including facilities and charges of all kinds in ports and harbours. 


I avail, etc., 
R. H. CLIVE. 


(ii) 

Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Sir R, Clive • 

Tehran, May 10, 1928* 

M. le Ministre, 

In reply to your letter dated the 10th May 1928, I have the honour to confirm to you 
that, in consideration of the fact that the Treaty signed this day between His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah of Persia and His Britannic Majesty replaces only those provisions of 
the existing treaties between them which limited in any way the right of Persia to settle 
her tariff in full autonomy, and of the fact that His Britannic Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain and the Imperial Persian Government have the firm intention to proceed 
forthwith to the revision of those provisions of the existing treaties which have not been 
modified by tho Treaty signed this day, and thus to conclude in a period of one year a 
Treaty of Commerce and thus Navigation which shall place their relations in harmony 
with present circumstances, it is agreed that, until the conclusion of such Treaty and in 
accordance with the provisions of paragraph 2 of your letter of to-day’s date the principles 
laid down in Article 9 of the Anglo-Persian Treaty of 1857 relating to most-favoured* 
nation treatment shall be maintained as at present, and that ships and boats of the High 
Contracting Parties shall continue to enjoy such most- favoured-nation treatment and also 
the same treatment as national ships and boats in all matters relating to commerce and 
navigation, including facilities and charges of all kinds in ports and harbours. 

Please accept, etc., 

F. PAKREVAN. 
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No. 


Notes beoabdinq the Commercial Relations between the Self-Governing 

Dominions and Persia. 


31. le Gerant, 


(i) 


Tehran, May 10, 1028 


1 have the honour to assure Your Excellency, in the name of the Governments of 
•Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and 
the Irish Free State, that His Britannic Majesty renounces, as from the date of the entry 
into force of the treaty signed this day between himself and His Imperial Majesty the 
Shah of Persia, the right of those Governments to benefit by those treaty provisions which 
limit in any way the right of Persia to her customs autonomy. 

It is understood that His Britannic Majesty reserves the right, for each of the above- 
mentioned States, separately to denounce the present treaty at the date of its expiration. 

I avail, eta. 


R. H. CLIVE. 


(ii) 

Acting Persian Minister Jor Foreign Affairs to Sir R. Clive . 

Tehran, May 10, 1928. 


M. le Ministre, 

I hereby take note of the renunciation by His Britannic Majesty, as from the entry 
into force of the treaty signed this day between His Imperial Majesty the Shah and His 
Britannic Majesty, of the right of the States mentioned in your letter, dated the 10th 
May, to benefit by those treaty provisions which limit in any way the right of Persia 
to her customs autonomy. 

I also note that His Britannic Majesty reserves the right, for each of the above- 
mentioned States, separately to denounce the present treaty at the date of its expiration. 

I have the honour to assure Your Excellency, in the name of the Imperial Persian 
Government, that goods produced or manufactured in Canada, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and the Irish Free State or in terri- 
tories placed under their authority or jurisdiction, will not be accorded less favourable 
treatment in Persia than the goods produced or manufactured in any other foreign country, 
so long as the goods produced or manufactured in Persia enjoy in the State or territory 
•concerned treatment not less favourable than that accorded to goods produced or manu- 
factured in any other foreign country. 


Please accept, etc., 
F. PAKREVAN. 


(Hi) 

Sir R. dive to Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Tehran, May 10, 1928, 

M. le Gerant, 

I hereby take note of the Imperial Persian Government’s assurance contained in your 
letter of to-day’s date that goods produced or manufactured in Canada, the Commonwealth 
of Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa and the Irish Free State or in the 
territories placed under their authority or jurisdiction, will not be accorded less favourable 
treatment in Persia than the goods produced or manufactured in Persia enjoy in the 
State or territory concerned treatment not less favourable than that accorded to goods 
produced or manufactured in any other foreign country. 


I avail, etc., 

R. H. CLIVE. 
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No. 6 

Exchange of Notes regarding Imperial Airways (Limited). 

«) 


“M le Gerant, 


Tehran, May 10, 1928. 


Your Excellency is aware that the question of rapid communication between Great 
Britain and India is a matter of special interest, not onlyito His Britannic Majesty's Gov- 
ernment in Great Britain, but also to the Government of India. 

The Imperial Airways Company has already established a weekly service from Cairo 
to Basrah and is greatly desirous of prolonging this service to India. 

I venture, therefore, to hope that the Imperial Government, recognising the purely 
commercial object of this company in desiring to have permission to fly over the Persian 
coast of the Gulf, will give favourable consideration to this proposal, which will permit 
the company to prolong its service to India by way of the Persian coast. 


I avail, etc.. 


R. H. CLIVE. 


(ii) 

Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Sir R. Clive. 

Tehran, May 10, 1928. 

M. le Ministre, 

The Persian Government, intending to create Government aerodromes where the 
landing of foreign aircraft flying over Persian territory shall be authorised under equal 
conditions, and having no special reason to refuse this authorisation under the prescribed 
conditions to the aircraft of the Imperial Airways Company, is ready to enter into dis- 
cussions with the representative of the said company* in order to find a basis of agreement 
regarding the conditions under which the aircraft of the said company, shall be allowed 
to land on the Government aerodromes for a period to be determined. 

Please accept, etc., 

F. PAKREVAN. 

No. 7. 

Notes regarding the Position of British Nationals in Persia after the 
Abolition of the Capitulations. 

M 

Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Sir R. Clive . 

Tehran, May 10, 1928. 

M leMinistre, 

In reply to enquiries, and at the moment of the realisation of their resolution to abolish 
the regime known as the capitulatory system, the Imperial Persian Government, animated 
Ly the wish to dispel the disquietude which might arise among British nationals resident 
in Persia, by reason of the novelty of the regime which will henceforth be applied to them, 
and desirous of keeping your nationals informed through you of the measures taken by 
Persian legislation and the Persian Government with regard to them, communicates the 
present decision in order that you may transmit its tenour to your nationals. 

It is unnecessary to inform you that the Persian Government themselves, whose 
interest and earnest desire it is to obtain for Persian citizens as many guarantees as possible, 
and with this object to have a judicial system the working of which shall be as nearly 
perfect as possible, have accomplished considerable reforms in the judicial personnel and 
legislation. 

Without mentioning laws which are known to everybody, the possession of knowledge 
in matters of law equivalent to that required for a legal diploma is at present an essential 
condition for anyone entering upon a judicial career. 
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As for the situation of British nationals in Persia resulting from the provisions of 
Persian law, the following measures taken by the Persian Government will be applied 
to them as from the 10th May, 1928 : — 

1. On the basis of perfect reciprocity, they will be admitted and treated on Persian 
territory in conformity with the rules and practice of inter rat icnal law, will enjoj the 
fullest protection of the laws and the authorities of the country and will recei\e the "same 
treatment as nationals. 

2. In all civil or commercial cases in which one of the parties is a British national* 
only written evidence will be admitted. 

In all proceedings, even criminal proceedings, judgment will be reduced to writing 
and will contain the considerations of law and of fact on which they are founded. 

Those interested in the proceedings, or the persons authorised by them, shall have 
the right to obtain a copy of the evidence and of the judgment, subject to payment of the 
prescribed charges. 

In criminal matters, oral testimony being a normal methcd of evidence the interests 
of the accused will be safeguarded, as at present, by articles 215 and 216 of the Penal 
Code dealing with perjury. 

3. To the exclusion of all other jurisdiction, only the courts and tribunals subordinate 
to the Ministry of Justice will be competent to deal with cases in which one of the parties 
is of British nationality. 

Only the criminal tribunals subordinate to the Ministry of Justice will, generally 
speaking, be able to pronounce sentences of imprisonment on British nationals. 

Nevertheless, in the event of the proclamation of state of siege, when a case is brought 
before a tribunal specially constituted, that tribunal will alto be able to take cognisance 
of eases in which a British national is concerned. 

Moreover, in fiscal matters and in general in a dispute between an administration 
and a British national relating to a purely administrative matter, the administrative 
tribunals will retain their competence. 

4. British nationals will in every case be amenable only to lay (non-religious) tri- 
bunals, and lay laws alone will bo applicable to them. 

5. The ordinary police courts will only be competent in matters of trifling importance 
and for facts involving only a Hlight penalty. 

They will not be able to order sentence of imprisonment, save in cases where British 
nationals themselves request that the sentence of a fine imposed on them shall be con- 
verted into imprisonment. According to the law, the ordinaiy police courts will never 
be able to order more than one wreck’s imprisonment. It is clearly understood that they 
ore not authorised to order corporal punishment. 

6. A British national arrested in flagrante delicto shall not be kept in prison for more 
than twenty-four hours without being brought before the competent judicial authority. 

Apart from cases of arrest in flagrante delicto , no British national w T ill be arrested or 
imprisoned without a warrant emanating from the competent judicial authority. 

Neither the private dwelling house nor the business premises of a British national 
will be forcibly entered or searched without a warrant from the competent judicial autho- 
rity with guarantees, to be deteimined later, against abuses. 

7. British nationals arrested and imprisoned will have the right, in conformity with the 
prison regulations, to communicate with their nearest consuls, and the consuls or their 
representatives will have, subject to prison regulations, permission to visit them. Any 
requests so to communicate will at once be transmitted by the governmental authorities. 

8. The Imperial Government has in contemplation generous regulations regarding 
releaso on bail, which will bo compulsory in all cases, except cases of crime (crime as it is 
defined in the Penal Code) . 

The sum demanded as bail will be reasonably proportioned to tho nature of the offence* 

In cases of appeal the same facilities of release on bail as those mentioned above 
will be given until judgment in the appeal has been pronounced. 

9 . According to Persian law, trials are, in general and save in exceptional cases, held 
in public and those interested in the trials and m the fate of the parties concerned have r 
therefore, the right to be present, save in exceptional cases, as spectators, without any 
right, however, to take part in the proceedings. 
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I, 0. In criminal matters, the accused is absolutely free to choose his counsel, who 
may be chosen oven from his compatriots. 

II. The Imperial Government has decided to reform the conditions of the prisons, 

in order that these may conform to a greater extent to modern custom, and a sum sufficient 
t-o provide prisons in Persia which shall fulfil the necessary hygienic conditions has already 
been voted. J 

In the meantime British nationals who may be condemned to imprisonment for more 
than one month — imprisonment for one month or less being convertible into a fine— shall 
be transferred at their request to a prison fulfilling the necessary hygienic conditions. 

12. Whereas Great ' Britain accords inost-favoured-nation treatment in matters of 
personal status to Persian nationals in the British Empire and the territories belonging 
to His Britannic Majesty, it is understood that in matters of personal statuB, i.e., all ques- 
tions relating to marriage, conjugal rights, divorce, judicial separation, dower, paternity, 
affiliation, adoption, capacity, majority, guardianship, trusteeship and interdiction, in 
matters relating to succession to personalty, whether by will or no intestacy, and the dis- 
tribution and winding up of estates, ana iamily law in general, it is agreed between Persia 
and Great Britain that as regards non-Moslem British nationals established or being in 
Persia their national tribunals will alone have jurisdiction. As regards British nationals 
of the Moslem religion, the provisions of Moslem religious law, in conformity with the 
Persian codes, will bo appliea to them in matters of personal status, until this question 
has been finally settled. 

The present stipulation does not affect the special attributions of consuls in matters 
of status in accordance with international law or special agreements which n.ay be conclu- 
ded, nor the right of Persian courts to request and receive evidence respecting matters 
acknowledged above as being within the competence of the national tribunals of tho parties 
concerned. 

By way of exception to tho first paragraph, the Persian courts will also have juris- 
diction in the matters referred to therein, if the parties concerned suLmit in writing to 
tho jurisdiction of the said courts. In such case the Persian courts will apply the national 
law of the parties. 

13. In matters of taxation, British nationals will bo treated on a footing of equality 
with Persian nationals and will not bo compelled to pay, under any pretext whatever, 
imposts, taxes or other fiscal dues which Persian nationals are noL compelled to pay. 

14. In judicial matters all judgments given by the former tribunals, even if they havo 
not been carried into execution, are considered as finally settled, and shall in no case be 
subject to fresh enquiry ; in the same way, every final judgment given by the former 
tribunals is recognised as one to be put into execution. In short, all cases concluded under 
the lormer judicial regime are considered as finally settled and shah in no case bo reopen- 
ed. 

Unfinished cases in the Tribunal of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and in the courts 
of provincial Governors shall bo finished before those tribunals unless the foreign national 
concerned requests, before the close of the discussions, that the proceedings shall be trans- 
ferred to tho judicial tribunals. 

Th© period allowed by th© Imperial Government for the completion of unfinished 
cases before the said tribunals will not extend beyond tho 10th May, 1029. 

15. All questions relating to security for costs, execution of judgments, service of 
judicial and extra-judicial documents, commissions rogatories, orders fo. the payment 
of costs and expenses, tree judicial assistance and imprisonment for debt aro left to b© 
regulated by separate conventions to be concluded between Persia and Groat Britain. 

16. Socing that in civil or commercial matters Persian law allows arbitration and 
clauses in agreements providing therefor, and since arbitral decisions rendered in pursu- 
ance thereof shall be executed on order of the president of the Court of hirst instance, 
who is obliged to issue that order unless the arbitral decision should be contrary to pubiio 
order, it is clear that British nationals will be in complete enjoyment of this legal arrange- 
ment. 

1 7. British n a tion a ls shall not be arrested or suffer restraint in their individual liberty 
In order provisionally to safeguard claims of a pecuniary nature, except in cases whcie 
any distraint to be made upon a debtor’s possessions which are actually in Persia would 
b© liable to be jeopardised by some action on the part of th© debtor, and where they could 
not be safeguarded by any other means* 


B 
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18. As regards immovable property and rights, it is understood that British nationals 
are permitted as in the past to acquire, occupy or possess snch property on Persian soil 
as is necessary for their residence and for the exorcise of their commerce and industry. 

Please accept, etc., 

F. PAKREVAN. 


Sir R. Clive to Acting Persian Minuter for Foreign Affairs, 

Tehran, May 10, 1928. 

M. le Geranfc* 

With reference to Your Excellency’s note dated the 21st Ordibehecht-, 1306 (the 12th 
May, 1927), I have the honour to inform you that my Government have given syn^a- 
thetie consideration to the wishes expressed by the Imperial Government for the ten- 
collation of the capitulatory privileges by which British r.atioi els l ave hitherto bene- 
fited. 

I take note of the judicial measures which Your Excellency has been hind enough 
to communicate to me in your letter of the 10th May, and beg to infoim you that my 
Government rely absolutely on the fact that the Imperial Government will ensure unciti 
the new regime complete and adequate protection to British nationals, their rights ant 
their properties. 

I note that the Imperial Government allow a period of one year to the Tribunal ol 
the Ministry for Foreign Aftairs and the Governors’ court in older that unfinished lusimts 
in .hese tribunals may bo completed. 1 now therefore request the Impenal Government 
to be so good as to allow the same period to the British consular courts in order that these 
may finish the cases between British nationals which they have not up to the present 
been able to complete. 

I avail, etc., 

R. H. CLIVE. 


Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Sir R. Clive . 

Tehran, May 10, 1928. 

M. leMinistro, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 10th May. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Government can be assured that the new judicial regime ii 
Persia will provide complete protection in all respects to the nationals ol the British Em 

pire. 

In accordance with the wish which you have expressed to me in the name of you 
Government, the Imperial Government w r ill allow to the British consulai courts a peiio< 
of one year for the completion in those courts of the unfinished cases of British nationals 

I avail, etc., 

F. PAKREVAN. 


Exchange of Notes regarding British Missionary Wore. 

Sir R. Clive to Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs . 

Tehran, May 10, 1928. 

If . le Gerant, 

I should very much like to receive from Your Excellency an assurance on behalf < 
the Imperial Government that British missionaries in Persia will be authorised as in th 
past to carry on their charitable and educational work. 


I avail, eto., 

R. H. CLIVE. 
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Acting Persian Minister for Foreign Affairs to Sir JR. Clive. 


M. le Ministre, 


Tehran, May 10, 1928. 


In reply to your request relative to British missionaries, I have the honour to inform 
you that they will be authorised to. carry on their charitable and educational work pro* 
vided that they do not contravene either public order or Persian laws and regulations. 

Please accept, eto., 

F. PAKREVAN. 


Note to Acting Pebsian Minister for Foreign Affairs recording the Position 
with regard to an Erbor in the Dominions Notes of May 10 (No. 5). 

Sir It. Clive to M. Pakrevan. 


Tehran, November 30, 1928, 

M. le Gerant, 

Under instructions from His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, I have the honour 
to draw Your Excellency’s attention to an error which appears in the notes annexed to 
the Anglo-Porsian Tariff Autonomy Treaty of the 10th May last. This error has already 
on several occasions formed the subject of discussion with his Highness the Minister of 
Court, and it is now the wish of my Government to put on record the fact that a certain 
passage in the notes mentioned above has been wrongly drafted, and to explain what it 
had been intended to say. 

2. Th© passage in question occurs twice, firstly in paragraph 9 of my first note regard* 
ing the position of the self-governing Dominions of Canada, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, New Zea'and, the Union of South Africa and the Irish Free Slate in relation to the 
Tariff Autonomy Treaty, and secondly in paragraph 2 of your Excellency’s reply. The 
original wording of this paragraph, in the foim to which His Majesty r s Governments 
in the Dominions had agreed, ri?n as fo’lews : — 

“It is understood that HiR Britannic Majesiy ratains the right in respect of each 
of the Dominions mentioned above of withdrawing separately from the 
existing treaties between His Majesty and the Shah of Persia.” 

The object of this provision was to ensure that the Dcir irderf retained for the future 
the right which they already possessed under article ? of the / rplo-Pc Jsiur Commercial 
Convention of 1903, and paragraph- 3 of the Ang lc-Fersisn Ccirmercial Agiccn.cnt of 
1920, of withdiawing from participation in those instivir erts. • 

3. Owing to a misunderstanding due to the extreme haste vith which the negotia- 
tions for the treaty had to be conducted, this paragraph in the notes as actually signed 
ran as follows : — 

“ II cst entendu que J?a Majeste britanniqur reserve Jo droit, pour chacun desEtats 
susmentionnes, do denoncer seporement le present trait© a la cate de son 
expiration.” 

It is evident that this wording in no way represents the intentions of His Majesty’s 
Governments. It is, indeed, meaningless, for the treaty itself vas no' signed cn behalf 
of the Dominions and does not at ply to them : it is not possible for His Britannic Majesty 
to reserve the right to denounce a treaty on behalf of par's of hiy territories to which that 
treaty does not apply, nor is it reasonable to refer to the p cssihility of denouncing some- 
thing at. the d. to of its expiry when th< re is nothing to denounce. 

4. My Government understand firm his Highness the Minister of Court that th© 
Persian Government are not disposed to agra to the rectif caticn of the error by a with- 
drawal of the note.^ as signed and thcii replacement b' new notes containing peiagioph 2 
in the for* originally piojcser by Hi Majc tyV Gove 1 rments. In these circumstances 
thej, think it necessary to place the true position on record. 


I avail, et"., 


B H.^CDIVE. 

B? 
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No. 10. 


Protocol authenticating the French Text of the Treaty relating to the 
Customs Autonomy of Persia, signed the 10th May, 1928. 

The undersigned, duly authorised for that purpose, have agreed, in the name of 
His Britannic Majesty on the one hand, and of Hie Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia 
. on the other hand, that the following text is the French text of the treaty relating to the 
customs autonomy of Persia, signed on the 10th May, 1928, at Tehran. This French 
text is the text which is declared in article 0 of the said treaty to be authoritative, 

(Here follows the French text of the treaty — See No. 1.) 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the present protoco 
authenticating the French text of the treaty relative to the customs autonomy of Persia f 
and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done at Tehran, the 17th April, 1930. 

<L. S. ) R. H. CLIVE. 

(L.S.) M.FARZINE. 


Note from His Excellency Sir George Clerk, His Majesty’s Representative in 

Turkey, to His Excellency Doctor Tevfik Rustu Bey, Minister fob Foreign 

Affairs, Ankara (Turkey), dated the 3rd September, 1930. 

1 have the honour to inform you, under instructions from His Majesty’s Principal 
Socratarv of S fcati for Foreign Affairs that, pending the negotiation and conclusion of a 
treaty regulating the commercial relations of the two countries, the Government of India, 
in order to avoid any impediment to the trade and commerce between India and Turkey 
on tho lapse of the modus vivendi brought into force by an exchange of notes on the 2nd 
July 1929, to which India adhered on the 1st August 1929, undertake, on con- 
dition of reciprocity, to accord, as from the expiration of the above-mentioned modus 
vivendi , to goods the produce or manufacture of Turkey a treatment in India which shall 
be os favourable in all respects as that accorded to goods the produce or manufacture of 
the most-favoured foreign country. This treatment shall bo accorded in all matters of 
commerce and navigation and as regards importation, exportation and transit, and in 
general all that concerns customs duties and formalities and commercial operations. 

2. It is understood that the treatment of the most-favoured foreign country stipulated 
in the preceding paragraph will not embrace the special advantages which are or may 
in the future bo accorded m customs matters by Turkey to countries dotaheed from the 
Ottoman Empire under the Treaty of Lausanne of the 24th July, 1923. 

3. In India and in the territories under the administration of the Government of 
India, Turkish national and in Turke* nationals of British India and of territories under 
the administration of the Government of India, will l eve the right to travel freely, to es- 
tablish themselves and to acquire movable and immovable property under the same 
conditions as the nationals of the most-favoured foreign country. 

4. The undertakings contained in this note will take effect as from the expiration 
of the modus vivendi mentioned in paragraph 1 above, pt d will remain in force fora period 
of six months at least, it being understood that the undertakings may be terminated by 
either party by giving three months* notice at the end of the third month or at any time 
subsequently. " Failing such notice and subject to the aforesaid right of termination they 
will remain in operation until the entry into force of the treaty of commerce which i* 
now to bo negotiated, as from which date they will ipso facto cease to be effective. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to assure Your Excellency of my highest considera- 
tion. 


Note from His Excellency Dr. Tevfik Rustu Bey, Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, to His Fxcellency Sir George Oierk, His Majesty's Representative 
in Turkey, Turkiye C£ mhuriyeti, Hariciye VekAleti, Ankara, 3 Eylul 1930. 

Bdytik Elfi Hazretlcri. 

Turkiye ile Hindiatan arosindaki ticaret mOrasebetlerini tan rim edeeek plan inua 
he denin jnuzakere ve akdine intizaren ve 2 Temjnuz 1929 tarihinde nota tegtisi suretile 
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meriyefce konup Hindis fcan’in 1 Agustos 1929 tarihinda iltihak eyledipi Modus Vivondi 
miiddetinin hitaminda iki memleket- arasindnki ticnreti sektedar edebilecek her tiirlu 
maniayi bertaraf etmek iizore, TurkiyeCunihuriyoti Hukiimotinin, miitckobiliyct sortile 
yukarida zikredilen Modiis Vivendinin inkizasindan itibaren, Hindist an’ba mils ' a hsal voya 
mamul emtiaya, her hususta, Turkiye’do en ziyado mnsndevo mazher ecnebi memlekefcto 
mustahsal veya mamul .emtiaya bahsedilon munmolo kndar nuisnit bir muamele tatbik 
etmftgi taahhiit eyledgini Zatialinize biVlirmekle kesbiscref eylerim. Bu muamele ti caret ve 
aeyrisefaine, ithal&t, ihracat vo transit©, vo alelumum gumriik riisum ve munmelfttile 
ticari muamelelere mtiteallik biitun hususlarda tatbik edileceklir. 

2. Surasi mukarrerdir ki yukoridaki fikroda yozili on ziyado miisadeye mazhar 
ecenebi # memleket muamelesi, 24 Temmuz 192"' tarihli Loznn Mnnhrdesi mueibince 
Osmanli Imparatorlugundan ayrilmis o'nn memleket ler*' giimrul- liupns’nri* da Tiirkiye 
tarafindan bahsedilmis veya ileride edilebileeekolan hususi menfnatlori tn/ommim et- 
miyecektir. 

3. Hindis tan’da ve Hindistan Hukumetinin idnrcsi altindoki momleketlerdo tiirk 
tebeasi, Tiirkiye’de Ingiliz Hindis'ani “ British India ” ile Hindistan ITukumetin'n idnresi 
altindaki memleketler tebeasi en ziyado mii-adoyo rnazhar ocnebi devlo tobeasi ile ayni 
serait dairosinde, serbestge Seyahat, Iknmet etmek v * menkul vo gnyrim nkul emval 
tasarruf eylemek hakkini haiz olacaklardir. 

4. Bu notamn ihtiva eyledigi taahbutlor yukardaki birinci fikrndn zikredilen modtis 
vivendinin inkizasindan itibaren meriyctc girecek ve lrakal : It i a’ rr»rri olnenktir. Surasi 
mukarrerdir ki, Taraflardan her biri moz.kcr teabhiitlcri— fesih. ibhar loriWrden tfg ay 
sonra mutebar olmak uzere — uguneii ayip nihayetindo vevn bu tnrihten sonra her an 
feshedebilecek tir. Boyle bir ihbar vukubulmnd’gi takrdirde meiiz.r taohbutlcr elvevm 
muzakeresino baslanaeak olan Tieoret munhedcsirin tpll »ki tarikOo kndar — saliftizzikir 
fesih hakki mahfuz kalmak sartile— meri vr lu tarilite bilfiil hid. i n dm sakit cdnrr.ktir. 

Bilvesile, Btiyiik Elgi Hazretleri, Zatialinize ihlirnmnti fniknmi teyifc eylerim. 


Translation op note from His Excellency I)r. Tevfjk Rrsn: Bf.y, to ITis Excel- 
lency Sir George R. Clerk, Mtntstkr for Foreign Affairs, Ankara, dated the 

3rd September. 1930. 

I have the honour to inform you that, pending tho negotiations and conclusion of a 
Treaty regulating the commercial relations between Turkey end India, the Government 
of the Turkish Republic, in ord»r to avoid nny impediment to the trade and commerce 
between tho two countries on the lnpse of ihv.moflus rinmli bronchi into force by nn 
exchange of notes on the 2nd July, 1929, to which Tndia adhered on the Is) August-, 1929, 
undertake, on condition of reciprocity, to accord, as from the expiration of the above- 
mentioned modus vivendi , to goods the produce or manufacture of India a treatment in 
Turkey which shall be as favourable in all respects thnt accorded to goods the produce 
or manufacture of the most-favoured foreign country. This treatment shall be accorded 
in all matters of commerce and navigation and ns regards importation, export af ion and 
transit,and ingonoralall that concerns customs duties and formnlilic^ and commercial 
operations. 

2. It is understood that tho treatment- of the most- favoured foreign country stipulated 
in tho preceding paragraph will not embrace the special advantages which are o> may 
in the future bo accorded in customs mutters by Turkey to countries detached from the 
Ottoman Empire under the Treaty of Lausanne of the 24th July, 1923. 

3. In India and in the territories under the administration of the Government of 
India Turkish nationals, and in Turkey nationals of British Tnd’n and of territories under 
the administration of the Government of India, will have the right to travel freely, to 
establish themselves and to acquire movable and immovable property under the same 
conditions as the nationals of the most-favoured foreign count iy. 

4 . The undertakings contained in this note will take effect os from the expiration of 
the modus vivendi mentioned in paragraph 1 above, and will remain in force for a period 
of six months at least, it being understood that the undertakings may be terminated by 
either party by giving three months’ notice at the end of the third month or at any time 
subsequently. Failing such notice and subject to the aforesaid right of termination they 
will remain in operation until the entry into force of tho Treaty of Commerce which is now 
to be negotiated, as from which date they will ipso facto cease to be effective. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to assure Your Excellency of my highest considers* 

|ion. 
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The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE (Industries and Labour Mem- 
ber) : Sir, in view of what His Excellency has just said in his address to the 
two Houses and in view of His Excellency’s meeting with representatives of 
the Legislature, I would ask you to adjourn the House until 2-30 this after- 
noon before which time Government will not now be in a position to lay certain 
essential business before the House. 


Th© Council then adjourned# till Half Past Two of the Clock, 


The Council re-assembled at Half Past Two of the Clock, the Honourable 
the President in the Chair. 


MESSAGES FROM HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL, 

Indian Finance Bill. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, I have a Message from His Excellency the Governor General. 

(The Honourable Sir Arthur McWatters then handed the Message to the 
Honourable the President.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The Message is as follows : 

“ Whereas tho Legislative Assembly lias failed to pass in the form recommended by 
me the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain parts 
of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, to fix 
maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to vary the excise 
duty on motor spirit leviable under the Motor Spirit (Duties) Act, 1917, to fix rates of 
income-tax and super-tax, to vary the excise duty on kerosene leviable under the Indian 
Finance Act, 1922, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to vary 
the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silvor (Exciso Duty) Act, 1930, a copy of 
which Bill in the form recommended by me is hereto annexed ; 

Now, therefore, I, Edward Frederick Lindley, Baron Irwin, in exerciso of the power 
conferred by sub-section (1) of section G7B of the Government, of India Act, do hereby 
certify that the passage of the said Bill is essential for the interests of British India. 

IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General 

The 27th March, 1931 

Further Message : 

“In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section (/) of section 67B of the Government 
of India Act, I, Edward Frederick Lindley, Baron Invin, do recommend to the Coi-nci' of 
State that it do pass the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or import*- d bv land 
into, certain parts of British India, to vary certain dutic® leviable under the? ]nd ; an*T ariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898. to vary 
the exciso duty on motor spirit leviable ui dcr the Motor Ppirit (Duties) Act. 1917. to fix 
rateB of income tax and eupfr-tax. to vary the excise duty on beio^tne leviable under the 
Indian Finance Act, 1922, further to amend t lie Ji d»an Paper Cuncney Ac , 1923, and 
to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Exciso Duty) Act, 1930, in tho 
form hereto annexed. 

IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General . 

The 27th March , 1931." 

The Messages are endorsed on a copy of the Bill. 

(The Messages were received by the Members of the Council standing.) 
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SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in pursuance of the provisions 
of section ,67B of the Government of India Act, I lay on the table copy of the 
Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, certain 
parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 
1898, to vary the excise duty on motor spirit leviable under the Motor Spirit 
(Duties) Act, 1917, to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax, to vary the excise 
duty on kerosene leviable under the Indian Finance Act, 1922, further to 
amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, and to vary the excise duty 
on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) Act, 1930, which the Legisla- 
tive Assembly has failed to pass in the form recommended by the Governor 
General and which has been certified under the provisions of the same section 
by the Governor General as essential for the interests of British India. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS (Finance Secretary): 
Sir, I am giving notice of my intention to move that the Finance Bill, which 
has just been laid on the table of this House, be taken into consideration and 
also that the Bill be passed. I wish to ask your orders as to the time when 
these motions may be taken up. The only observation which I desire to make 
is that it is important from the point of view of Government revenues that the 
Bill should be passed by Monday evening, as the 30 days provided under the 
Provisional Collection of Taxes Act will expire on that day and, unless the Bill 
is passed by Monday evening, we shall have to refund the extra revenue 
collected during the month of March. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADA13HOY (Central Provinces: 
Nominated Non- Official) : Sir, 1 beg to suggest that the rules of business be 
suspended and this Bill be taken up for debate on Monday next. The usual 
rulo requires three days for the Bill to be on the table, but us this is an impor- 
tant Bill, and as since it has already been suggested that Government will 
lose a large amount oi revenue it the Bill docs not become law by Monday 
evening, it is necessary that the discussion on the Bill should proceed imme- 
diately. As there will be many speakers also on the Bill, if you, Sir, are agree- 
able, 1 beg to suggest that the debate should begin at 10 o’clock on Monday. 

The Honourable Mr.. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, 1 wish to endorse the remarks of 
my Honourable friend. If this Bill is hurried quickly, we will not be able to 
say anything about it. It will be necessary to begin the discussion early so 
that the Bill might be properly taken into consideration. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT ; I think 1 have very little option 
in the circumstances of this case but to direct that the consideration of the Bill 
shall be put down for Monday. 

MOTION FOR THE ELECTION OF TWO NON-OFFICIAL MEMBERS 

TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 

EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

The Honourable Sir FRANK NOYCE (Education, Health and Lands 
Secretary) : Sir, I beg to move : 

“ That this Council do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the Presi- 
dent may direct, two non-cflicial Members to serve on the Standing Committee to advise 
on subjects, other than ‘Indians Overseas — Emigration’ and *L»aj Pilgrimage', dealt 
With in the Department of Education, Health and Lands* ” 

The motion, was adopted* 

( 395 ) 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Nominations will be received up 
till 11 o’clock on the morning of Monday, the 30th March, and if an election 
is necessary, the election will have to take place on the next official day there- 
after. 


RESOLUTION RE REGULATION OF THE HOURS OF WORK IN 
COMMERCE AND OFFICES, HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH SHORE (Industries and Labour 
Member) : Sir, I beg to move the following Resolution : 

“ That this Council having considered the following Draft Convention and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the Fourteenth Session of the International Labour Conference : — 

(1) Draft Convention concerning the regulation of hours of work in Commerce and 

Offices ; 

(2) Recommendation concerning Lho regulation of hours of work in hotels, res. 

taurauts and similar establishments ; 

(3) Recommendation concerning the regulation of hours of work in theatres and 

other places of public amusement ; and 

(4) Recommendation concerning tho regulation of hours of work in establishments 

for the treatment or the cure of the sick, infnm, destitute or mentally unfit ; 

recommends to the Governor General in Council that he should not ratify the Draft Con 
vontion nor accept tho Recommendations.” 

Sir, ill moving this Resolution T should like to explain that we are bound, in 
ordinary circumstances within one year and in special circumstances within 
18 months of the date of the Conference at which these Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations are adopted, to bring them before the Indian Legislature 
for ratification or for authoritative non-acceptance.. In pursuance of that 
obligation I am making this motion to-day. So far as tho Convention is 
concerned, Sir, 1 think tho matter is a fairly simple one. If we accept a Con- 
vention we. have to accept it in toto. We cannot adhere to one part of it and 
dissociate ourselves from another part of it. If therefore any part of a Con- 
vention, however small a portion of the whole it may be, — if any part of such 
a Convention is unacceptable to us we have no option but to reject the entire 
Convention. Now, 1 think that the House will agree with me that so far as 
this particular Convention is concerned, wc have no option but to reject it. 
Before wc begin to think of regulating hours of work in establishments and 
employments so varied as those which fall within the ambit of the elastic 
formula adopted in the Convention, we should have information, which wc 
do not possess, in regard to the conditions prevailing in the numberless variety 
of cases which it is proposed to cover in the Convention under the designation 
Commercial and Trading Establishments. If we desired any justification for 
our contention we should find it in the attitude of the Labour British Govern- 
ment which has refused to ratify this Convention until it has examined the 
conditions prevailing in the various classes of occupation covered by the Con- 
vention and in which the hours of employment are as yet unregulated. I 
come next, Sir, to the ease of the Recommendations. These Recommendations 
are that special inquiries should be made to ascertain the conditions prevailing 
in hotels, restaurants, boarding houses, clubs, caf<$s and similar establishments 
which are exclusively or mainly engaged in providing board and lodging or 
supplying refreshment for consumption on the premises, in theatres, music 
halls, oinemas and places of public amusement generally, whether indoor or 
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outdoor, and in establishments for the treatment or the care of the sick, infirm, 
destitute or mentally unfit. The reasons, Sir, why T am advising this House* 
not to accept these Recommendations are briefly these. Inquiries in regard 
to the conditions prevailing in so varied a list of establishments and under- 
takings would necessarily involve heavy expenditure. That expenditure must 
fall upon Provincial Governments and I think it would be unfair without 
their consent to bind them to such investigation. So far as wo are able to 
forecast the views of Provincial Governments, there seems little likelihood 
that they will agree to such enquiry. Moreover, Sir, unless we have definite 
prima facie evidence to suggest the need for such an inquiry — and I may say 
definitely we have no such evidence — we feel that we should not. he justified 
in starting a roving investigation which may unsettle the relations of em- 
ployer and employed, on the mere chance of our finding defects. There is a 
strong and growing labour movement in this country. There are trade unions 
whose vigilance in matters pertaining to conditions of work can be relied on. 
There are provincial Legislatures and Local Governments who are not unmind- 
ful of the claims of labour to fair and just treatment. If any of these authori- 
ties brought to our notice the existence of conditions necessitating investiga- 
tion we should certainly take cognisance of the matter. The point that I 
wish to emphasise here is that the non-acceptance of these Recommendations 
does not commit us to. inaction. Tf at any time* prima facie evidence were 
placed before us which we considered would warrant an investigation, we should 
certainly reconsider our position. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF THREE MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE 

FOR ROADS. 

The Honourable the PRESI DENT : Honourable Members will pro- 
ceed to elect three Members to serve on the Standing Committee for Roads. 
There are four candidates for the three vacancies, the Honourable Sardar 
Bahadur Shivdev Singh Uberoi, the Honourable Babu Jagadish Chandra 
Banerjoe, the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad and the Honour- 
able Nawab Khwaja Habibullah. Voting papers will be handed round and 
1 ask Honourable Members to vote by striking out the name of one Member 
for whom they do not wish to vote. 

(The ballot was then taken.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The result of the election is as 
follows : 

For the Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad 27 voles have 
been cast ; for the Honourable Sardar Bahadur Shivdev Singh 
Uberoi 26 votes have been cast ; for the Honourable Nawab 
Khwaja Habibullah 23 vot es have been cast ; and for the Honour- 
able Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjee 16 votes have been cast. 
I have to declare the first three Honourable Members duly elect- 
ed. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : It was suggested to me just now 
by the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy that if the consideration of the 
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Finance Bill is taken up on Monday, the Council should meet at 10 o’clock 
instead of at 11. The Bill is of importance and it is necessary that the con- 
sideration and the third reading of the Bill should be concluded on that day. 
I think the suggestion made to me is a reasonable one. The Council will 
therefore meet at 10 o’clock on the morning of Monday, the 30th of March. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : May I know up to what time notice of 
amendments can be sent \ 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : As early as possible. With 
regard to amendments, the position is that as the Bill is being taken up within 
48 hours of its being laid, obviously the member of Government cannot insist 
on two clear days’ notice ; at the same time no doubt he would hope that 
Honourable Members desiring to put in amendments would give him as long 
notice as possible. 

The Council then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Monday, the 30th 
March, 1931. 



COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Monday , 30th March , 2037. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at en of 
the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN : 

The Honourable Mr. Harry Graham Haig, C.S.I., C.I.E. (Home Depart, 
ment : Nominated Official). 


BILL PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with rule 25 of 
the Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of a Bill further to amend 
the Indian Factories Act, 1911, for a certain purpose, which was passed by the 
Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 28th March, 1931. 


INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to fix the. duty on salt manufactured in, or 
imported by land into, certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties 
leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, to fix maximum rates of postage 
under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to vary the excise duty on motor spirit 
leviable under the Motor Spirit (Duties) Act, 1917, to fix rates of income-tax 
and super-tax, to vary the excise duty on kerosene leviable under the Indian 
Finance Act, 1922, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1923, 
and to vary the excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) 
Act, 1930* in the form recommended by the Governor General, be taken into 
consideration. 

Sir, the Finance Bill of this year as originally introduced contained all 
the usual features of the annual Finance Bill which I need not specify in detail 
but it also contained exceptional provisions imposing large increases of taxation 
under Customs and corresponding excises and under Income-tax calculated 
to yield under Customs 932 lakhs and 5 crores under Income-tax. As the Bill 
reaches this House to-day there is one substantial alteration in the Income-tax 
Schedules. It will be observed that the rates under the first three classes have 
been reduced by 3 pies in the first grade and 2 pies in each of the other grades, 
the result of which is to reduce the expected revenue by approximately 105 
lakhs. Every Member of this House is no doubt aware of the circumstances 
in which this Bill has reached this House as a Bill recommended by the Gov* 
ernor General and certified as essential. If I may in a few words repeat the 
history, the other House passed an amendment reducing income-tax rates 

( 399 ) A 
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by an amount approximately of 235 lakhs. His Excellency recommended to- 
that House an amendment which would cost 105 lakhs — the amendment which 
is now in the Bill — but on a second vote the other House rejected that amend- 
ment by 4 votes. This House therefore receives the Bill with the recommenda- 
tion and the certification of His Excellency the Governor General. 

I think that I can do. no better than to call the attention of the House' 
to the Message which His Excellency the Governor General gave to the other 
House when the recommended amendment was first presented to them. In 
that Message His Excellency fully recognised that the exceptionally heavy 
taxation which Government is asking the Legislature to agree to this year 
could be justified only under exceptional circumstances, and that the present 
circumstances are exceptional I am certain that every Member of this Houso 
will agree. We are in a time of great financial difficulty — the whole world 
is in a time of great financial difficulty — and in India we have been, and still 
are, faced with the peculiar uncertainties which surround the constitutional 
discussions and the doubts which some feel as to how matters will develop. 
At any rate, I think every one will recognise that in India it is a time for cau- 
tion. His Excellency went on to say that he recognised fully the strength 
of the opinion in the other House, which has been shown also by Members 
in this House, for the utmost economy on the part of Government ; and there- 
fore the only question at issue really was what economies could be effected 
immediately so as to have effect in the Budget of the present year. After 
considering most carefully all the items again His Excellency came to the 
opinion that a reduction somewhere in the neighbourhood of one crore could 
be made. This has been made possible by postponement of programmes of 
army equipment costing about 60 lakhs — a postponement which the mili- 
tary authorities themselves certainly did not recommend and indeed opposed. 
But in the special circumstances it has been thought reasonable that there 
should be postponement of 60 lakhs of military expenditure for one year. 
In the next place, we hope to be able to make small economies on the civil 
side of about 15 lakhs. Even here it means cutting out one or two items 
which we should very much desire to retain in the Budget, such as the improve- 
ment of our economic stat istics. And finally it means reducing our estimated 
surplus down to practically nothing ; that is to say, using 30 lakhs out of 
31 lakhs which wo expected to have as surplus. That being the position and 
it being impossible to foresee any real further immediate economies which could 
be made in expenditure, it was considered by His Excellency and by the 
Government that it would be most unsound finance to make further reduc- 
tions in rovenuo which would, in effect, leave an uncovered Budget. In making 
his recommendation His Excellency pointed out that he had taken into 
account the great desire for economy on the part of the other House, and that 
he had taken into account, in the form of the amendment, the great desire 
which had been expressed to lessen the burden of taxation on the poorer classes 
of income-tax payers. He therefore had endeavoured to meet the views of 
the other House as far as could be done, taking into account at the same time 
the essential interests of the Government service. 

That, Sir, is a summary of the Message which His Excellency gave. On 
this I find it impossible to improve. I merely wish to-day to emphasise one 
aspect of the matter, which indeed is the fundamental issue, namely, the 
essential necessity of presenting a balanced Budget at the present time. It 
has been said that the amount at issue is not extraordinarily large — a matter 
of 130 lakhs. It is not a very small figure. But the point which I wish to 
make is that this is a matter of principle, and further that the mere presentation 
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of an unbalanced Budget, even by the sum of 130 lakhs, is likely — in fact, 
I feel it is certain — to injure the credit of the country, and therefore the amount 
that you will lose through the deterioration of your credit will be a very 
much larger sum. If you do that, not only people in this country but people 
outside will think that you are starting on the slippery slope by which you 
leave your Budget unbalanced, and they will conclude that you are following 
the example of numerous other countries which have begun in the same way 
and which have continued the process and ended by destroying their monetary 
standard. I feel certain that the outside world, and the world in India too, 
will think that this is the first step. It will not be a matter of 130 lakhs. 
Your losses will be very much larger through the deterioration of your credit, 
and that, Sir, is why the Government attach such importance to covering 
the Budget truly and soundly at the present time. I would like to lay great 
emphasis upon the ways and means position and on its connection with the 
revenue position. It is not merely a question of a small revenue deficit. As 
the House knows, we have at the present time a ways and means position 
with a much larger volumo of floating debt than is desirable. We have to 
face the possibility next year that if agricultural conditions do not improve, 
still more if they deteriorate, there will be a large demand upon our ways and 
means for giving further relief in the provinces, because the House will remem- 
ber that we in the Government of India are the bankers of the provinces. We 
are the bankers also of the Bail ways and the Post and Telegraph Department 
and there are uncertain liabilities which may fall upon our ways and means ; 
and therefore, the point which I wish to make most strongly to this House 
is that there is no room for manoeuvring in the present position and there is 
no justification for taking great risks. I feel certain that the House is with 
me on this point, namely, the necessity 'of presenting a soundly balanced 
Budget, and I am counting on the unanimous vote of the House in this matter, 
because I feel certain that if this Bill is passed to-day by the unanimous vote 
of this House, it will do a great deal to improve the credit of the countiy and 
it will help us enormously. Before I sit down, I should like to say that I think 
that we in the Government of India owe the House an apology. As so often 
happens, the Finance Bill reaches this House with only a day or two — in this 
case only a day — for its discussion before the Bill must be passed unless we 
are to lose the revenue which we have collected during March, and the moral 
which I draw from this is that the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act requires 
to be amended. That Act allows 30 days from the date of the introduction 
of the Bill. When that Act was first passed there was only one House. There 
are now two Houses, the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State, and 
therefore it would be quite reasonable that a further period should be added 
in the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act to allow for the longer procedure 
which must now inevitably occur before the Bill reaches its final stages in 
both the Houses. It is a matter which, I think, wants examination. The 
fact that this House has always been rushed for the last two or three years 
is, I think, proof that the Provisional Collection of Taxes Act requires re- 
examination. That, Sir, is by the way. I hope, as I said before, that I shall 
have the unanimous support of this House in passing this Bill. 


The Honourable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, before I proceed to make my remarks on the Finance 
Bill may I ask for the indulgence of the House to bear with me if I confire 
my review to a standpoint which may well appear to be a tiresome and weari- 
some monotony. My Honourable friends will remember that I approached 
the Railway Budget from the standpoint of the ways and means position of 
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the Central Government. They will also recollect that I discussed the General 
Budget also from the ways and means position, and I propose to-day to deal 
with the Finance Bill in reference also to ways and means. I will readily 
concede that however unusual that standpoint has been in the deliberations 
and discussions on the Budget in this House, I at any rate have made it stale 
and, if I may say so, hackneyed. 

I would, however, like to urge that there have been certain significant 
developments of a far-reaching character in the past few weeks which, if I 
may say so, lend point and emphasis to the remarks that I have to make 
on the Finance Bill from the standpoint of the ways and means position. 
Speaking, Sir, in the first week of March, I drew the pointed attention of the 
Honourable the Finance Member to the serious conundrums which he has to 
solve in reference to the ways and means adjustments. These were the words 
I used : 

“ If my analysis of the ways and means problem with which Government are now 
faced is correct — and I believe it is so— this is a situation which requires immediate tackling 
and for which drastic remedies are needed and against a recurrence of which every possible 
measures should be taken.” 

The Finance Member is to be congratulated that within this short interval 
the situation has been tackled and the remedy has been found. But, Sir, 
if the current features in the financial world are carefully analysed and properly 
understood, I should add that while the Finance Member deserves our con- 

f atulations, it is Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi who deserve our thanks. When 
say this, I mean — and every one of us will agree — that, but for the instanta- 
neous and gratifying effects which the Irwin-Gandhi settlement has had 
on certain aspects of the financial situation, the crisis in the ways and means 
position, which I had apprehended early in the month, might have at this 
time reached an extremely acute phase. At the time when I appeared in the 
role of a Jeremiah in this House the position was this : The cash balance of 
the Government with the Imperial Bank was very low. The prospects of 
replenishment of the Treasury through revenue realisations were nil ; as for 
the prospects of securing the needed funds by sale of Treasury Bills, the most 
outstanding fact was that for a good many weeks prior thereto renewals of 
bills were fetching smaller and smaller amounts. On the other hand, the 
maturities that have to be met in respect of the floating debt were heavy and 
were also such that should have to be met at all costs. I also pointed out at 
the time that the cash position of the Imperial Bank itself was by no means 
satisfactory, that the ways open to it to augment its cash were restricted and 
that therefore the capacity of the Bank to come to the rescue of the Govern- 
ment was extremely limited. In so precarious a position relief should have 
come by one and only one means, namely, more copious receipts from sales 
of fresh bills until the monsoon months when Government should have floated 
a substantial rupee loan and funded a portion of the short-term debt. The 
offering of higher and higher rates of interest for three months’ accommoda- 
tion could not perform the trick of decoying more funds into the coffers of the 
Treasury. As a matter of fact this experiment of making £he interest-yield 
more and more attractive was in the nature of a disaster. It may be said that 
the very increase in the rates was responsible for the reserve with which bankers 
were renewing their short-term investments. It was not the material in- 
ducement of a higher interest-yield but the psychological influence of greater 
confidence that alone could bring about a transformation in the attitude of 
bankers towards Treasury Bills. I maintain, Sir, that the conclusion of the 
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settlement between Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi had exactly this psychological 
influence. Almost from the very moment this settlement was concluded 
London investors began to re-enter the Indian market for rupee Treasury 
Bills. So persistent and so keen has been the interest of the London operators 
in this respect that between the conclusion of the settlement and now the 
Government have been able to secure no less than about 18 or 17 crores, an 
amount which is so big and which has improved the cash position of the Gov- 
ernment so suddenly and so satisfactorily that the Finance Member should 
now have no difficulty in meeting the heavy maturities of this month. If 
the same luck attends the Finance Member in April also, he should be able to 
meet comfortably the 20 crores and odd that becomes payable in April. This, 
Sir, is so gratifying a transformation in the ways and means position — a trans- 
formation that has been as hydra-headed as it has been unexpected that the 
Finance Member who had had a 12 month of considerable stress and strain 
and who was, so to say, nerving himself to even greater stress and strain for 
the coming 12 months, should now feel considerably relieved. I offer my 
heartiest felicitations on so favourable a turn in his tide of affairs. This 
reminds me of the famous lines of Julius Caesar and of the implicit warning 
they convey : “ There is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune.* * The Finance Member has got such a tide, but he can- 
not hope to be led to fortune .... 

(At this stage an Honourable Member sitting near the speaker left his 
seat and returned to it almost immediately.) 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I wish to invite the attention 
of the Honourable Member who has just left the House and immediately 
returned that it is very inconsiderate to an Honourable Member who is speak- 
ing when Members who are sitting next to 'him or quite close to him leave 
their seat and return again. It is more than a mere question of passing bet ween 
an Honourable Member who is on his feet and the Chair. All Honourable 
Members know that that is out of order, but in this Session it has frequently 
happened that when one Honourable Member is speaking the Honourable 
Member sitting next to him gets up and leaves the House and then possibly 
very shortly comes back to his seat again. 

The Honourable Mr. Basu. 

The Honouarable Mr. BIJAY KUMAR BASU : Sir, as I was saying, 
the Finance Member has got such a tide now, but he cannot hope to be led to 
fortune unless he actively and opportunely takes it at the flood. Casting 
off the figure of speech, I may state the issue thus. What are the measures 
which Sir George Schuster should now take to consolidate and reap the fullest 
benefits of the great gains which have been won in the financial world as a 
result of the Irwin-Gandhi settlement ? It is true that the situation has been 
tackled. It is true that some kind of remedy has been found. But what are the 
measures now to be taken against the recurrence of a crisis of this character ? 
This is the issue which should engage the immediate, earnest and complete 
attention of the Finance Member. As I said in my speech on the General 
Budget, there can be no enduring solution to the ways and means difficulties 
of the Central Government until and unless the short-term debt is brought 
to more manageable proportions, and until and unless Government’s credit is 
rehabilitated to an extent that will allow of their securing both their short- 
term and long-term requirements on easy and comfortable terms. In a sense 
these two conditions are inter-linked. The present floating debt of the Gov- 
ernment is about 62 to 63 crores. I would suggest that at least half of thi g 
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should be funded. A careful perusal of those portions of the Budget which 
appertain to tho Government’s borrowings will make it clear that the Finance 
Member himself had had some such idea in his mind. . He assumed that the 
amount of the Treasury Bills outstanding at the end of the year will be the 
same as at the beginning of the year, namely, 45 crores. But he adds : 

“I hope however that conditions will be sufficiently favourable to enable Govern- 
ment to fund a portion of this floating debt, and as far as I can see at present, there should 
be no difficulty in accomplishing this without disturbing the market for Government 
securities.” 

I suggest, Sir, that with these favourable developments in the financial 
situation it should no longer be a question of hope. The Finance Member 
should resolve now and here that he shall take all measures necessary for the 
successful issue of a long-term rupee loan, big enough to meet his capital re- 
quirements as well as to yield him about 25 crores towards the short-term 
debt. If the Finance Member is to achieve this, and he himself admits that 
he should achieve this without disturbing the market for Government secu- 
rities, he should certainly give serious and favourable consideration to the 
proposal that was made in the other House by the Honourable the Deputy 
President for the utilisation of the debt redemption fund for an active policy 
of substantial open market purchases of Government securities as and when 
the gilt-edge prices sag. The immediate problem of the Finance Member is 
therefore to address himself to such measures as would maintain and improve 
the new vitality that has come into the market for Government securities, 
and if he takes proper, adequate and scientific measures to this end he should 
have no difficulty in floating a rupee loan of, say, 40 to 50 crores in June, 
and thereby end once and for all the teasing conundrums in regard to the ways 
and moans position. These conundrums have not only teased the Finance 
Member, tho Finance Member, in his turn, has teased the market with them. 
I would therefore appeal to him both in his own interest and in the interests 
of the Indian financial world that he should tackle the situation with expert 
skill and constructive statesmanship, qualities which, I am sure everyone will 
agree, Sir George Schuster possesses in an eminent degree. 

Before I conclude, Sir, I cannot but refer to another matter of a more 
general interest, namely, the unfortunate circumstances which led to the certi- 
fication of this Bill. If only the advisers of the Governor General had given 
him such advice as was expected of them, namely, to have had the conference 
with the Leaders of Parties in the Central Legislature before making his re- 
commendation, I have reasons to believe, that the catastrophe — and I advisedly 
use that expression — could have been averted. I am sure no Indian Member 
of either of these Houses would have stood in the way of an easy settlement if 
not for anything else but to meet Lord Irwin’s wishes for whom they have not 
only the highest respect and esteem but love and affection in an extraordinary 
degree. I am sorry, Sir, that on the eve of his departure Lord Irwin was so 
badly advised in such a serious matter. 

The Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY (Central Provinces : 
Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, though I propose to support this Bill, I must 
point out that I would be failing in my duty both to Government, whose 
nominee I am in this Council, and also to the country at large, if I did not 
- speak out my mind fully and unreservedly to-day. This Finance Bill, as all 
Honourable Members are aware, is unprecedented in its character so far as it 
imposes a colossal volume of taxation. During my 20 years* presence in the 
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Supreme Council, the late Imperial Council and in the Reformed Council, I 
must confess I never came across a Finance Bill in which in one year taxation 
to the tune of 15 crores was sought to be imposed. Further, I do not even 
believe since the time when the transfer was made from the East India Com- 
pany direct to the Crown that there ever has been levied taxation to such a 
large extent in any single year. It has been my misfortune for the third time 
to support a certificated Bill like the present one. I do not blame the Gov- 
ernor General for having certified the Bill as my friend the Honourable 
Mr. Basu has done and bringing it forward before this House under such cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, I do not blame the Legislative Assembly 
which insisted on a reduction of Rs. 240 lakhs in the matter of Taxes on Income. 
The Legislative Assembly accepted huge taxation to the extent of nearly 
Rs. 10 crores under the head Customs, but refused to vote for the amount of 
taxation required in the matter of Incomes and insisted on a cut being made 
to the extent of Rs. 240 lakhs. It was ultimately agreed by Government that 
Rs. 1 crore should be given away ; but I do think the Assembly to a certain 
extent was perfectly justified in insisting that Rs. 240 lakhs should be reduced 
in order to exercise* pressure on Government and to insist on their entering 
immediately on a broad policy of drastic retrenchment. Even this Assembly 
has been a body of co-operators and even Lord Irwin in the Message which he 
sent to that House admitted this and realised that the Assembly had readily 
accepted taxation to the extent of Rs. 12£ crores. It is just our position in 
this House, Sir. I wish to point out to this Council that this policy of taxation 
has gone on too vigorously and indiscriminately during the last few years. I 
do not propose to take this Council into the financial history too many years 
previous to this. I can only point out what has happened during the term 
of office of Sir George Schuster, but I should not be misunderstood. I do not 
for a moment blame Sir George Schuster for thfs heavy taxation. He has be- 
come a victim of circumstances, rather to the policy of the Government of India 
as a whole in the past. Since the Reforms came into existence in 1921 in ten 
years the Government had imposed Rs. 40 crores of new taxation and when Sir 
Basil Blackett gave up the charge of his exalted office, he pointed out to this 
'Council that he had then succeeded in balancing the Budget and bringing 
about an equilibrium and a happy adjustment of the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the Government of. India and then finally he led us to hope that in the 
next year and the years to follow the tax-payers might look forward to a 
remission of taxation and that there would be no further necessity for taxing 
the country. I cannot do better than draw the attention of this Council to 
the Budget statement made by Sir Basil Blackett in 1928-29. In taking his 
farewell he stated : 

“From 1929-30 onwards, it will be tho privilege of this House and of my friend and 
successor Sir George Schuster, whose acceptance of the post is a matter of great personal 
satisfaction to me, to find no outside claimant to the recurring surpluses which 1 hope 
it will be their good fortune to enjoy in tho coming years, and they will bo free to turn 
their minds on the one hand to new directions in which money can bo usefully laid out 
for India’s advancement, and on the other hand to the readjustment of the burden of 
taxation and to those reductions of taxation so welcome to tax-gatherer and tax-payer 
alike.” 

Unfortunately, Sir, the prophecy of Sir Basil Blackett has not been fulfilled. 
In the first year of the office of Sir George Schuster there was a deficit Budget. 
He found a deficit to the extent of 104 lakhs and he balanced the Budget in 
1929-30 by swallowing up our revenue reserves which had amounted to 104 
lakhs. That was a deficit Budget and, had it not been for the assistance which 
he had derived from the revenue reserves we would have been involved in 
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some measure of taxation. He then sounded a note of warning that next year 
he would go in for taxation if circumstances required. The following year. Sir, 
that is, when Sir George Schuster presented his Budget in 1930-31, he showed 
a deficit of Rs. 410 lakhs which he sought to make up by various taxation 
proposals under the head Customs as well as by an increase in Taxes on Incomes 
to the extent of 1 pie. I shall not say or refer to the reception which that 
measure then received. And this year in 1931-32 there has been a deficit of 
18 crores, part of which, about 270 lakhs is to be made up by small cuts 
in the Military Budget and a little cut of 98 lakhs in the Civil Budget and the 
country has been asked to vote for a maximum measure of taxation to the 
extent of 15 crores. I submit that it would be apparent to this Council 
that in the last three years the Government have imposed taxation to the 
extent of 20 crores on this poor country. There is always a limit to man’s 
forbearance, man’s toleration ; there is a limit, Sir, to any form of taxation. 
India cannot, possibly stand this colossal taxation with equanimity, it cannot 
possibly stand without ruination of her own indigenous industries, without 
ruining her trade, her commerce and her dealing between man and man. The 
tremendous increase of taxation imposed upon the higher ranges of income is 
a serious drawback, for large incomes are the reserves of capital. While there 
is one redeeming feature of English taxation that though it is oppressive it 
allows for refunds and rebates for families and children, India does not make 
any such allowances nor does it permit, as in other civilised countries, to carry 
forward losses to previous years. It is in this way that this taxation is very 
irksome and is of a very excessive and irritating character. Any measure which 
discourages enterprising men to accumulate savings must in the long run dimi- 
nish the total wealth of the nation. Sir, the gap of 15 crores has been attempted 
to be bridged in two ways — under Customs and Taxes on Income. Under Cus- 
toms, taxation to the tune of 10 crores has been raised under this Bill. It is a 
very excessive taxation. Customs duties have been enlarged. One redeeming 
feature of this Budget is that instead of raising permanently these taxes, these 
increases have been sought by a system of surcharges. There is some hope, 
there is some implication in that that the Government will see their way to 
reduce or wholly dispense with these surcharges at an early date. What 
happens in the matter of these increases under Customs ? It affects one class 
of people more than anybody else. It affects English people who have to live 
on imported articles, it affects Indians in India living in English style as they 
have to pay increased rates for their food, for their clothes and other imported 
articles. In view of these circumstances it is necessary that this measure 
of taxation should be substantially reduced at an early date. T 
do not propose to go into an elaborate discussion of the various taxes 
which have been proposed under this Bill. I would only refer to two — the 
duty on piece-goods and on silver. My personal opinion is that the duty on 
silver could have been safely raised from 4 annas to 8 annas and not 6 annas, 
and I do not understand why there has been compunction on the part of Gov- 
ernment to have done this. It would not have affected the consumption of 
silver in this country at all. Sir George Schuster has himself pointed out that 
in the last six years over 650 million ounces of silver have come to this country. 
Every year this country absorbs 100 or 110 million ounces of silver. Silver is 
a sort of saving of the people ; peoples’ money is put in silver as savings. 
Mexico and other places have been raising promiscuously large quantities of 
silver which are imported into this country. Even if the tax had been raised to 
8 annas, instead of raising the super-tax, I think, the Government would have 
gojLwhat it practically wanted, without causing any disturbance in trade or in 
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the monetary policy of Government or in the currency policy of the country. 

However, I am very pleased to find that the duty has been increased on silver, 
and I quite agree with Sir George Schuster that the question of silver cannot 
be dealt with in isolation and the request made by the representatives of silver 
interests in America is one which could not possibly be acceded to. Sir George 
Schuster was perfectly correct in ignoring this request, and unless an inter- 
national conference takes place, where the silver question could be fully and 
completely discussed and in the interests of India decided, I think Government 
ii right in gradually selling its existing stocks. 

As regards piece-goods I am glad that Government have at least seen 
their way to put a further surcharge of 5 per cent, despite the opposition of 
Lancashire and people at home. In fact, we had brought to the attention of 
Government last year, when they raised the duty from 11 to 15 per cent, on 
piece-goods, that the duty ought to have been raised by another 5 per cent, at 
least. The Government, despite the 15 per cent, duty and 5 per cent, protec- 
tive charge, have not been able to stop the Japanese extensively importing 
cloth into India and competing with the Indian mills. This aspect of the 
case is certainly worthy of commendation. 

Sir, I support this Bill for several special reasons. Though it causes a 
heavy burden on the tax-payer, I support this Bill because I feel that unless 
we unanimously pass this Bill to-day the credit of the country will be impaired. 
I am anxious to see that the credit of this country at this most critical moment, 
at this most historical juncture, should in no way suffer by any obstinacy on 
the part of this Council to meet the full demand of Government. Because 
I feel that our financial position demands a balancing of the Budget I support 
this Bill. India at present occupies a favoured and privileged position in the 
monetary markets of the world and especially in England. Her sterling loans, 
as Honourable Members are aware, have been over-subscribed in England 
during the last three years. Despite the Congress agitation to enquire into 
the national debt of this country and to repudiate a part of that debt, India 
has not failed to meet the demand of Government when they have come out 
in the open market for money. The palpable and the apparent reason for this 
is India’s great credit, and that credit mainly depends on the balancing of its 
Budget and the financial position it presents to the country. Again, in view 
of the impending grave constitutional changes, we must set our house in perfect 
order. And, finally, I support the Bill on the strength of f he assurance that 
when the emergency ceases these new burdens would be promptly lifted. 
While, therefore, I support this Bill, I would ask the Government to assure 
this Council as to the steps it proposes to take before next year for the retrench- 
ment of expenditure. I quite agree with Sir Arthur McWatters that it would 
be absolutely unreasonable to ask Government this year to make any subs- 
tantial cuts in the expenditure. I know such hasty action would break up 
the gear of the machinery ; it is impossible for Government to do this imme- 
diately. But I do think that the time has come when a policy of wholesale 
retrenchment on the part of Government is necessary. This Council will not 
face any other measure of taxation next year ; neither the Assembly nor this 
Council will give support to any such measure unless Government shows its 
genuine earnestness in having made desirable and necessary general cur- 
tailment in its expenditure. The retrenchments which have up to now been 
suggested are of a twofold character. In the present Bill the military expendi- 
ture has been reduced by 170 lakhs. If Sir Arthur McWatters forgives me, I 
will tell him that postponing of the expenditure required for re-equipment 
of the military establishments for another year or two is no retrenchment at 
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ell. I may also tell him that the temporary stopping of the expenditure of 
money required for the Engineering Services in the Military Department is 
no retrenchment at all. What will happen is that in the years to come here- 
after you will have to undertake this expenditure in addition to the normal 
expenditure which may then become necessary. I want the military expendi- 
ture to be seriously considered. I do not for a moment suggest or urge, as 
many of my Honourable colleagues in this Council have done, that the total 
number of European soldiers should be reduced. I do not for one moment 
agree to that proposition at all. Even to-day, having seen what has happened 
at Benares and Cawnpore, I think it is absolutely necessary for the safety of 
India that the 60,000 British troops should be maintained in this country. 
But I do think that our military expenditure requires revision in another 
sense. The military expenditure which India incurs is not only simply and 
purely in the interests of this country. Part of this money is spent in Imperial 
interests. I therefore think that His Majesty’s Government in England should 
be asked to bear a share of the military expenditure of this country. That is 
necessary. That is obligatory. India is a sort of gateway to many of her 
Dominions and the safety of India involves the safety of the Dominions and 
other places. Another important matter is the cost of protecting the North- 
West Frontier which in all fairness and justice must be regarded as an Imperial 
burden. It is also an opportune time to make an impartial enquiry into 
capitation charges. Therefore it is essentially necessary that His Majesty’s 
'Government should bear part of that obligation. I also think, Sir, that the 
loss on the strategic railways, which is a large sum year after year, should also 
•be borne partly by His Majesty’s Government and partly by the Indian States. 
We are protecting the frontier not only for British India but also for the Indian 
Princes and Chiefs, and it is obligatory, in my opinion, that they should cheer- 
fully contribute at least to the losses on the strategic railways. It would not 
be altogether inopportune, Sir, in my opinion, if they are also asked to share a 
part of the military expenditure of this country. I do hope that at any rate 
when the Federal Constitution comes into operation, the Indian States will 
certainly have to bear a good share of the military expenditure which British 
India has to bear now. I also urge that aviation expenditure should be 
strictly controlled and kept within reasonable bounds. 

As regards civil expenditure, I am of opinion that an immediate inquiry 
should be made. Since the Lee Commission Report was published and its 
recommendations were carried out, India has been progressing very rapidly 
in the extravagance of its civil expenditure. The recommendations of the Lee 
Commission were passed in a boom time, which was entirely different from the 
time with which we are now confronted. Those recommendations must be 
revised in the light of the present state of circumstances. I do not say that any 
hasty action should be taken. A small committee should be appointed by 
Government to consider and revise and reconsider those recommendations. 
The conditions of all services should be thoroughly overhauled and salaries 
of the new entrants should be fixed on the scales prevailing in other countries. 
In all departments of Government service men who have attained pensionable 
age should be pensioned off and economy effected by obtaining younger men on 
reduced salaries. 

Sir, there is one other point to which I should like to refer, and I shall 
iihen conclude. I must draw the attention of the Council to the fact that all 
this heavy expenditure is due not only to the Civil and Military expenditure 
but also to other causes. Our national debt has been rapidly increasing. 
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The total debt has risen from Rs. 510 crores in 1914 to Rs. 1,138 
crores in 1930, or it has more than doubled in a period of 16 years. 
Both, the rupee and the sterling debts have shown an increase, but the increase 
has been larger in the case of the rupee debt than in the case of our sterling 
borrowings. The financing of the capital programme of the Government of 
India from year to year has in the past been a great strain on the resources of 
the country. The capital programme must now stop for some time, or I would 
advise Government to revert to the former practice of allowing railways to 
be constructed by private enterprise. Personally, when the question was 
debated a few years ago, I was always for company management and I had 
fought from my place in the Council on several occasions for c ompany manage- 
ment as against State management which is always more expensive. The 
State management during the last few years, since the innovation was made, 
has involved the t ountry in a very heavy capital expenditure which could have 
been safely left to private enterprise and public spirit both in England and 
in India. The interest charges, the sinking fund, and the provision we have to 
make for avoidance of debt are all heavy charges on our Exchequer, and 
unless something is done in that direction, there is no likelihood of an improve- 
ment. Finally, I will appeal to my Honourable friends, especially Rai Bahadur 
Lala Ram Saran Das and others, who have submitted notices of amendments, 
not to press them. I will implore them, I will request them to withdraw those 
amendments, and in these exceptional circumstances, as His Excellency the 
Viceroy has pointed out, to give the Government by the unanimous 
consent of this Council what they demand and let us leave it to their honour 
and to their sense of justice to do what is right for India in the near future. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, being an elected Member, it behoves me to give 
expression to the feelings of the electorate whom I have the honour to repre- 
sent here. We have got the greatest respect, esteem, affection and love for 
His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, but we resent the introduction of the 
certificated Bill and I agree with my Honourable friend Mr. Basu that His 
Excellency has not been rightly advised (with due deference to those con- 
cerned) in certifying this Bill. 

(At this stage, the Honourable the President vacated the Chair which was 
taken by the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy.) 


The condition of the country is very peculiar in these days as the country 
is getting poorer every year. This colossal taxation cannot be borne by the 
people. My Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy has very lucidly put 
the case against the introduction of this Bill, but his conclusion has not been 
•a logical one. From the arguments he put foiward — and the arguments were 
very strong — the result at which he arrived was rather surprising. Some 
years ago there was a very heavy deficit in our Budget and the then Finance 
Member somehow or other succeeded in balancing it without recourse to extra 
taxation. Now what I find is that the Government insists on not remitting 
a paltry sum of less than a crore of rupees, which could 
11 A M * be easily done by reducing the top-heavy military 

expenditure and by making retrenchments in the civil expenditure. His 
Excellency the Ccmmander-in-Chief was pleased to tell us the other day that 
the saving to the Military Dejjartment because of the cheap prices of food- 
stuffs alcne was about 75 lakhs. The offer which the Government now makes 
of remitting taxation not even to the extent is not a reasonable one. Sir, 
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in the present condition of the country, when unemployment is growing more 
and more every day and when the Government itself by retrenchment is throw* 
ing thousands and thousands out of employment, it ought not, by extortionate 
taxation, to add to the present unrest in the country. I want the Govern- 
ment to be popular, and as far as it can it should not be the cause of any further 
unrest. As the proposed increased taxation cannot be borne by the people I 
oppose this Bill, and I think that if the Government does not accede to the 
public demand it will (by forcing up the rate of interest) be discouraging 
industries which offer the only other means of finding employment for the 
people and will thereby be adding to the unrest in the country. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Muhammadan) : Sir, I rise to speak on the Finance Bill. 
I have no objection to the Billitsclf but I have great objection to the procedure 
that has been followed. Sir, the glorious gift of the English constitution of 
redress before supply has been denied to us. The subterfuge of certification 
has taken away what has been conceded by one hand. We are at one with 
the Government and with the rest of India in our respect and regard for Lord 
Irwin, and to drag his name into this controversy has not, I should say, been 
fair. The necessity for certification should have been justified. I find a 
strange spirit of haggling in a bunya fashion in the dealings of the Finance 
Department. First of all the Honourable the Finance Minister comes forward 
on the 28th of February with a scheme of additional taxation to the tune of 
15 crores. Well, that continues in the field for some time, but on the 26th 
of this month, when the matter is being considered by the Assembly, seeing 
the atmosphere, he comes forward and says that he will be content with only 
14 crores of additional taxation and will forego one croro of taxation from in- 
come-tax. Even then he did not lay all his cards on the table. That is one 
of our complaints. He still kept 50 lakhs up his sleeve, which was produced 
at the conference of Assembly leaders and certain selected representatives 
of this House, with the Finance Member, who then came forward and said 
he was ready to reduce taxation by a further 50 lakhs. Well, had the Finance 
Member taken his courage in both hands and consulted the leaders of the 
opposition and made the point clear to them that the Government were ready 
to reduce income-tax to the tune of 155 lakhs, there is reason to believe that 
the Assembly would have consented. From Lobby talks I came to the con- 
clusion that the Independents were ready to compromise with the Government 
on 175 lakhs ; so that there was only a difference of 20 lakhs which required 
to be bridged to avoid the existing impasse . But some notion of false prestige 
came in the way and the sense of security which irresponsibility gives was 
the main barrier which prevented the Government from acceding to the request 
of the Legislative Assembly. There is another aspect of that matter. While 
the Government were prepared to reduce by 50 lakhs more, in the form in which 
the Bill has been recommended to us that 50 lakhs reduction is not included. 
Only the original 105 lakhs reduction is included which was admitted by the 
Finance Member in the Assembly. That is one of our objections to the pro- 
cedure which has been followed. If it was necessary for the Government to 
impose this amount of taxation, then why did the Government go out of its 
way to promise a further reduction of 50 lakhs more ? We have only seen 
the communiqu6 specifying the amount of 50 lakhs and do not know the 
details of which it is composed. But \he fact now remains that Government 
is taxing us to the tune of an additional 50 lakhs which according to their 
own admission was not necessary. 
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I should now like to draw the attention of the House to the inopportune* 
ness of the moment for resorting to the procedure of certification. We are in 
the midst of constitutional evolution. The Round Table Conference is going 
to sit. There is a great deal of distrust about safeguards and emergency powers, 
and this is not the time to use a power which was given for use in extreme 
necessity, for the purpose of bridging a difference in taxation of barely 80 lakhs. 
The Honourable Sir Arthur Me Watters said that it is not the sum which should 
be looked into, but the policy. We arc quite in agreement with that, but the 
question remains whether a sum of 80 lakhs, which is the only bone of con- 
tention, could not have been made up in some other way. Iam not going to 
follow the usua) procedure in the discussion of the Finance Bill by speaking 
on grievances and asking for their removal. The situation in which we find 
ourselves is a race against time. Therefore I am going simply to suggest one 
or two ways in which this deficit and even a bigger deficit could have been 
met. 

According to the last report, the currency position is that we have got 
57* 68 crores of Treasury Bills outstanding, out of which 10*20 crores is in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. During the year 1925-26 wo had 49 crores of Trea- 
sury Bills in the Paper Currency Reserve, and had an income of 4*29 crores 
gross income. The reply will be that we are going to contract the currency 
to stop the flight of capital abroad. But it is apparent to those who know 
anything about finance that it is not actual currency that is exported. It 
is the credit. By contraction of currency the only object gained is that you 
have kept exchange in your favour and you have kept down the prices of 
agricultural produce on which more than 80 per cent, of India’s population 
depends. Contraction of currency has been good to this extent that it has 
kept down our prices ; it has increased the interest on the Government loans ; 
it has brought about a sort of nervousness in the money markets, because of 
the fact that there is no available currency and no available money. The 
rate of interest has risen for the Government as well as for trade. Contraction 
has been so great that our metallic reserve is 93*51 per cent. I have got 
figures for Germany. The metallic reserve of the German Reichstag Bank is 
53*5 per cent., of the Bank of France 53 per cent, and of the Bank of England 
49*8 per cent. This is the metallic reserve of the three countries which are 
leaders of finance ; and we have got 93*51 per cent, of metallic reserve. It 
will be said that our metallic reserve is mostly in silver, bullion and silver 
coins. But we have got a Gold Standard Reserve which is not taken into 
account in our currency notes issue. Such a big country as India is being 
carried on with only 157 crores of currency notes in circulation— a country 
of 360 millions having a currency of 157 crores only. Is that possible in any 
country except one which has got no responsible administration ? Further, 
this policy of contraction has gone so far that whereas in 1925-26 our income 
was more than 4 crores, it is now only 60 lakhs. India used to be condemned 
in season and out of season by economists for the hoarding habit. Now, I find 
that that habit of India’s is adopted even by the Government Benches. They 
are also for hoarding up all the money they could in the Paper Currency Re- 
serve. We have got 143 crores of rupees and silver and gold bullion in our 
Paper Currency Reserve. Wh ile we are starving and we have no credit in o ur 
banks, the paper currency chest is full of money and nobody can touch it. 

There is another line in which certain reductions could have been made. 
I refer to the Army Department. The Army Department has always been 
condemned by Indians as the Department which spends most money. How 
far this is justified or unjustified is not debatable here. I simply wish to point 
out the way in which we could have saved a small amount of money. I refer 
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to the capitation charges. 'The history of capitation charges is that as long 
as we pay the demands of the War Office, the War Office never heeds us. Bui 
when the Government of India have taken direct action, it has been accedec 
to. Now that the Government of India is partially responsible to India 
they think that everything rests with Indians to do ; but when they were 
irresponsible, they used to do things better. In the years 1870-78 the War 
Office demanded something like £650,000 for capitation charges and the Gov- 
ernment of India for eight years have continuously paid only £400,000, with 
the result that the British Parliament passed an Act to validate this action of 
the Government of India. The Inchcape Committee Report in their examina- 
* tion of the Army expenses made a specific recommendation about capitation 
charges : 

“We recommend that the conclusion of a fresh regular settlement should be expe- 
dited. ” 

And further on they state : 

“Subject to due allowance for the potential value to the British Government of 
returned men available for the Reserve.” 

It was in 1923-24 that this Report was made. For the last six years no step 
has been taken. It has not yet come to a regular settlement. We are still 
following the policy of Lord Asquith of “ Wait and see ” and we are always 
paying the demands of the War Office. I should like to draw the attention 
of the Finance Department to the procedure in the previous years and impress 
upon them to reduce the demand ; then the War Office will consider it better 
to come to a settlement rather than leave it at what the Government of India 
is willing to pay. It may be stated, Sir, that the demand that they are paying 
now is fair. We are paying practically £25 per capita. If the Government 
want to pay that, I think they should have the courage to state that the present 
rate is fair ; whereas we find that they have not got courage to say that it is 
a fair rate. They only say that they have come to a provisional settlement, 
and nothing is said about its fairness. Either they should say that it is a 
fair settlement and should stick to it, or they should try to reduce it, not merely 
by saying it, but by reduction in actual payment. Then, Sir, I refer to the 
transport charges which are leviable mostly on India, barring a sum of £130,000, 
which is the contribution of the War Office towards the transport charges. 
That too has been condemned by Indians. On the one hand, when the sol- 
diers are going to India it is necessary that the charges should be borne by 
India ; but they are not sent for our requirements. They go to England 
for England’s requirements ; we would be prepared to keep them instead of 
for 5 years for 10 or 15 years. Therefore it is quite reasonable that the other 
moiety should be paid by the English Exchequer. Sir, had there been a will, 
there would have been a way. But the Government have disregarded our 
views. For a paltry sum of Rs. 80 lakhs a procedure, an obsolete procedure, 
a procedure that has brought to the British Government in India a great 
deal of unpopularity, is adopted by the Finance Department. Especially at 
the present moment, when every action of the Government of India is being 
looked upon with suspicion, and when everything should have been done 
with greater regard for the future than for the present, it was really bad advice 
that the Finance Member gave to His Excellency the Viceroy to certify the 
Bill. The certification procedure is at the very best a procedure to be followed 
in extreme emergency and to certify for the sake of 80 lakhs in a Government 
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of India Budget for more than 100 crores is really going too far. I have got 
nothing to say whether the Assembly were correct in their procedure or they 
were not. 

The CHAIRMAN (the Honourable Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY) : 
I would request the Honourable Member not to repeat his remarks on the 
certification. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SA1YID HUSSAIN IMAM : 
The procedure of bringing this Bill in a certified form is such that we cannot 
move any amendment. Any amendment in the Bill automatically takes it 
away from our House. Therefore wc Tiavc to abstain from bringing any 
amendment, but it should not be taken to mean that we are agreeable to 
this Bill. That is all I have got to say. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, it is a matter 
of extreme regret to find that during the last decade with the exception of 
two years, we have always had to face deficit Budgets and that in consequence 
of it the Government of India have always been put to the painful necessity 
of balancing them by a considerable increase in taxation every year. This 
increase in taxation on different occasions has reached its climax in the Budget 
for the next year, and in view of the general depression all over the country, 
I am afraid the proposed taxation cannot bo agreed to without considerable 
hesitation on the part of those concerned. For instance, the proposed tax 
on kerosene oil will surely hit hard the poorer classes and especially the agri- 
culturists who are faced with a gloomy situation owing to a general and sudden 
fall in prices of their products. It will be adding moie to their miseries by an 
additional tax on kerosene oil which is an article of their daily consumption 
and to a certain extent it is impossible for them to manage without it. Similar- 
ly the tax on silver will debar the poor people from buying small articles of 
this metal which is comparatively cheaper nowadays. Imposition of the 
proposed tax will certainly cause it to become dearer. 

Enhancement of income-tax and super- tax has already considerably 
affected those coming under its jurisdiction. As Honourable Members are 
fully aware, this tax was brought into force in the year 1886. Up to 1918 it 
was assessed by a Tahsildar or the Deputy Commissioner and in that case it 
was a benevolent assessment, for there was no question of close scrutiny or 
looking into the accounts of an asscssee for this purpose. During the War 
the yield from this source was not found to be sufficient and it was therefore 
proposed to have it levied by means of a special department. The super- 
tax was added as a War measure. Now, Sir, if we pause for a moment to 
examine into the actual yields of this tax annually, it will be seen that in the 
year 1911-12 it amounted to something like 2-40 crorot. In 1913-14 it was 
about 3 crores and again in 1915-16 it was also about the same amount. The 
year 1918-19 brought it to rise to 11 crores on account of the addition to it 
of super-tax, which was represented by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the then Finance 
Member, to be exclusively a temporal y War measure. In 1919-20 it rose to 
nearly 22 crores but since the abnormal increase of, say, 17 or 18 crores was 
understood to be a temporary increase with the sole purpose of meeting the 
exigencies of War, it was put up with by the tax-paying people in a fair spirit. 
In 1920-21 it was reduced to 15 crores and later on there were small and gradual 
increases in it until the year 1029-30 when the income under this heading was 
placed at 16*70 crores. In 1930-31 it was estimated at a reduced sum of 
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15*79 crores and in the Finance Bill under discussion it has again been increased 
to about 18*50 crores. Honourable Members can therefore see for them- 
selves how the yields from this source have gradually worked up during the 
last 20 years from 2 crores to 18 crores. To make the matter short, it is un r 
doubtedly a serious inroad on the income of private individuals. 

In spite of all this the system to determine the income of an Indian assessee 
for the purpose of income-tax assessment is greatly at variance with that 
provided in the English law. For instance, the English law provides for the 
allowance of family, wife, children and dependents , while there is nothing of 
the sort in the Indian Income-tax Act. There the married man is allowed 
a certain allowance for his wife. He is also allowed a reasonable sum for his 
children of school-going age, while there is no provision to this effect in the 
Indian Income-tax law. In England there are also provisions of relief for 
persons without wives and they are given allowances for housekeepers to look 
after their children and also for dependent mothers or somebody else enjoying 
their support. All these concessions have been absolutely disallowed here. 
At the same time it is a peculiar thing to see that in England, which is a country 
of opulence and wealth, abounding in riches and affluence, the people have only 
to pay income-tax and no land revenue, whereas in India, where poverty and 
indigence stares everybody in the face, both the land revenue and income- 
tax are being enforced at one and the same time. Land revenue which does 
not exist in England is collected from the agriculturists in India, while income- 
tax is levied on the business class of people. Now, Sir, nearly half of the 
produce of the agriculturist is taken from him by way of land revenue and 
similarly the business man with an income of a lakh of rupees annually has 
to part with nearly one-fourth of his income in the shape of income-tax. So 
long as either of these two classes of people run their profession independent 
of each other, they have to pay either the land revenue or the income-tax, 
but if an agriculturist, in addition to his cultivation of lands, invests a portion 
of his capital in a business concern he has to pay both the land revenue as 
well as the income-tax at one and the same time. Is it not then a pity that 
an Indian tax-payer should be made to pay both the land revenue and income- 
tax, while the millionaire in England should be exempted from any demand 
of land revenue in respect of his culturable lands 1 He is simply asked to 
pay his quota of income-tax and nothing else, while the poor Indian is doomed 
to pay both the land revenue and income-tax. I fail to understand the reason 
for this differentiation in respect of the tax-payers of England and this country. 
Justice demands that in accordance with the law prevailing in England the 
Indian agriculturist should also be exempted from either of these taxes, i.e., 
he should be asked to pay either his quota of land revenue in respect of his 
lands, or the income-tax in respect of his business concern. In other words, 
there should be either the land revenue and no income-tax, or the income-tax 
without land revenue which the tax-payer should have to pay on all his 
income irrespective of the question whether it arises from the agricultural 
produce or the business concern, or from both. 

Now, Sir, when the income-tax in India is going to be assessed at such 
increased rates as are proposed in the Finance Bill under discussion, I think 
it will be quite in the fitness of things if I ask the Honourable the Finance 
Secretary to consider the question of these very concessions in respect of the 
Indian tax-payer. I would also like to submit that the enforcement of the 
enhanoed rates should be given effect to on the clear understanding that the 
proposed increase in rates is simply a temporary measure and that it will not 
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be extended for any length of time after expiry of its term of one year as laid 
down in the Finance Bill. With this assurance on the part of Government 
I can persuade myself to support the enhanced rates for the purpose of balanc- 
ing the Budget for the next year. But if those are intended to continue after 
the expiry of their term of one year in the same manner as the existing rates 
of income-tax and super-tax are in force in spite of Sir Malcolm Hailey’s 
assurance to abolish the same after the exigencies of the War were made good, 

I am sorry that I cannot see my way to support the proposed enhancement. 
Compliance with such an excessive demand can he managed only once for 
emergency’s sake but never for all occasions. Sir, I do not want to take up 
the time of the Council for long. As regards defence, I support Sir Mancckji 
Dadabhoy’s plea that the defence of India is not only for British India but also 
for the States and that the States should bear a portion of the expenditure. 
And not only by the States but also by the people who arc permanently settled, 
because the permanent settlement was made not in this century but long 
ago, and not only the 40 or 30 years settled provinces but also the permanently 
settled areas got some advantage out of the defence and I wish that this ques- 
tion should be taken up and ihcy should be made to pay properly for the 
maintenance of the Army or the strategic railways. Where there are losses, 
the losses should be distributed in ratio proportion to the settled areas. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIV DEV S1NG1I IJBEROI 
(Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, my Honourable friend Sir Arthur MeWatters has 
appealed to the House to pass the Finance Bill with a unanimous vote. I may 
say his word carries great weight witli us and we should have boon too glad 
to give our unanimous vote. But, though we owe our duty to the Honourable 
Members representing the Government who appeal to us to give our vote in 
their favour, I think we, who are elected representatives of the people, also 
owe our duty to our electorates to give free expression to our opinions 
as regards the Finance Bill. I fully realise the circumstances which have 
compelled the Government to recommend an increase of taxation of more than 
15 crores, but I would certainly repeat with all the emphasis that 1 can com- 
mand that the burden of taxation upon Indians is already very heavy and I 
would say that there is no room even for a straw on the batik of the camel. 
Even a little increase in the taxation will certainly be felt very keenly by the 
people in whatever sphere it is made. But there are taxes which touch the 
pockets of the people indirectly and taxes which touch the pockets of the people 
directly. The increase in the customs rates are of course side taxes which do 
not touch the pockets of the people directly. The increase in the motor duties 
and petrol, oil and other accessories, and the increase on wines and other 
articles of luxury touch the pockets indirectly, and 1 think a man can very 
well manage to reduce the consumption of petrol by not using his motor ear 
or by postponing the purchase of a new motor car for another year in view of 
the special circumstances. Now the question centres roipul the increase in 
the income-tax, and the question is between the figure of 130 lakhs as has been 
stated by our friend Sir Arthur MeWatters and about 80 lakhs which has been 
worked out by another friend, the Honourable Mr. Hussain Imam. Whilst 
we do not wish that at this last moment wc should throw out the Finance Bill 
and put the Finance Department, the Finance Secretary and the Finance 
Member to serious embarrassment, we still think that if an earnest attempt 
is made — I do not say that it has not been made — there is room for retrench- 
ment for balancing the Budget. I fully endorse the view that an unbalanced 
Budget takes away the credit of the country to a great extent. 


B 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Where 
there is a will there is a way. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI r 
I quite endorse this remark of my Honourable friend “ where there is a will 
is a way ”. I was just saying, Sir, that I endorse the view that a balanced 
Budget has great effect on the credit of a country and serious attempts ought 
to be made by those who are responsible for presenting the Budget to see 
that the Budget is balanced so as not to impair the credit of the country whose 
salt they eat. I would like to draw the attention of Honourable Members to 
a few items which I could hurriedly find out from the Budget statement in 
support of the contention that there is still room for some retrenchment in 
expenses. Of course the existence of a heavy military expenditure has pro- 
vided the target for the attack in this House as well as in the other House 
for many years. I do not think that it would be possible to retrench the Army 
at this moment, within the short span of six months since the Government 
came to know of the fall in the income on Customs. 1 dare say the Honourable 
the Finance Member is quite cognizant of the fact that during the last six 
months, Customs had begun to fall. They say that this is on account of the 
political agitation, but opinions differ. Some say it is on account of the fact 
that the purchasing power of tho Indians is very much reduced. That is why 
they do not find themselves in a position to go in for costly things. It may 
be due to both causes. Now, as regards retrenchment in the expenses of the 
Army, I would certainly endorse the view which has been expressed by my 
Honourable friend, who is now occupying the Presidential Chair, and by my 
Honourable f fiend Major Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan that the defence 
of India is not only the defence of India but also of the British Empire as a 
whole, and that it is not inequitable for Indians to press upon His Majesty’s 
Government iu England to share the cost of the defence of India, because, as 
I have said, the defence of India means the defence of the Empire and the 
colossal expenditure incurred for the maintenance of this Army can be reduced 
if the British Government agrees to contribute to the expenditure of the Army 
maintained in India. There are a few other items which I hurriedly found 
out, to which I would like to draw the attention of the House and of the 
Honourable the Finance Secretary. Of course, it is a longstanding complaint 
of the Members of this House that they are called upon to discuss the Finance 
Bill with a notice of one day only. It is not fair to the Members of this House. 
This year and in two or three previous years only one day’s notice has been 
given to this House to come and discuss the Finance Bill. It has also been 
said by the Honourable the Finance Secretary that if this Bill is not passed 
to-day, Government would lose the revenue which they have collected in the 
month of March. This is a consideration which also weighs in our minds. The 
first item I would refer to is Taxes on Income. That is expected to produce 
Rs. 18,49,54,000 for the ensuing year, an increase of Rs. 2,69,71,000. But 
on the expenditure side there is an increase of Rs. 1,75,000 also, and I have 
not been able to find out why, when there is an increase in the income-tax 
only because of an increase in the rates, there should be an increase in the 
cost of collection. Apart from that, this Department in recovering 18 
crores spends 77 lakhs in collection, and it appears on the face of it to be an 
expensive Department. I think there should certainly be room for cutting 
down collection charges in this Department to some reasonable extent, and 
I am not able to find the reason for the increase of Rs. 1,75,000 in the collection 
charges. Similarly, for Customs collection charges, page 11 of the Budget 
statement, there is an increase of Rs. 1,75,000. It may be that the increments 
due on account of the graded pay of the establishment is responsible for this 
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increase, but it ought to be a matter of serious consideration for the Finance 
Department as to whether they should not withhold such increments during 
years of extraordinary deficiency. Then as regards Land Revenue, I find 
that the income to Government from this head is Rs. 37,81,000 whilst the 
expenses amount to Rs. 9,89,000 which in my humble opinion is a very high 
ratio of expenditure. Then comes Excise. The income of the Excise De- 
partment expected for next year is Rs. 48,04,000, which is less by Rs. 26,000 
than last year, but the increase in expenditure for collecting this income is 
Rs. 2,26,000. The provision in the Budget for 1931-32 is Rs. 19,10,000, 
This passes my comprehension altogether. Then there is another 
Department, the Forest Department, which is working at a loss of about 3 
lakhs. These are a few items which I would seriously bring to the notice of 
the Honourable Finance Secretary, to sec whether we can make some com- 
promise as regards the amount of 130 lakhs which he says must be raised to 
make the Budget balance by cutting down the expenses. These things make 
one quite sure that there is room for retrenchment still. I know that retrench- 
ment cannot be made immediately to meet the Budget needs, but I think that 
for the last six months the Finance Department must have been in possession 
of the facts as to the fall in our income and they ought to have given serious 
thought, not to increasing taxation, but to reducing the expenses of the ad- 
ministration in every branch as far as they could. As regards the Taxes on 
Income, about which the whole debate centres now, I should certainly say that 
the recommended Bill, which increases the tax on incomes between Rs. 5,000 
and Rs. 10,000 by 3 pies, tells very hardly on the middle class man. It is not 
necessary for me to tell the Treasury Benches that there is already very great 
economic distress in the country. Agriculturists have been very hard hit 
during the last year. Trade and industry is at its lowest ebb, and this increase 
of tax on that class by 3 pies will tell very hardly upon them. It will not be 
out of place to mention how people arc living nowadays. T went round 
yesterday in connection with the Educational Conference of the Sikhs to ask 
for contributions. Every man I spoke to said he would pay his contribution 
but on the 1st of next month when he got his pay ; that being the 29th of the 
month he had no money to pay. It clearly shows that people of the middle 
classes are living from hand to mouth and an increase in the tax will cause 
very great disaffection amongst those people. Every one desires that the 
atmosphere of peace and calm produced by the noble efforts of Lord Irwin 
should be maintained, but there is no gainsaying the fact that there will be real 
heart-burning on account of this increased taxation, and I would respect- 
fully appeal to the Honourable the Finance Secretary to find this 130 lakhs 
by some means or other, by cutting down expenses and not by increasing 
the rate of taxation on this class from 6 to 9 pies. 

(At this stage the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy vacated the Chair 
which was resumed by the Honourable the President.) 

The increase from 5 to 6 pies in the lowest . category has been generally 
accepted and everybody will perhaps be able to pay that, but the increase 
from 6 to 9 pies is one which will certainly tell upon middle class people. As 
regards super-tax, my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 
and other gentlemen here have amendments in their names and I will deal 
with that at the time they are under consideration. I will at this stage close 
my remarks with a forceful appeal to the Finance Department that they should 
try to meet the deficit of 80 lakhs or 130 lakhs by cutting down expenses rather 
than by increasing the rates of income-tax. 

B 2 
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The Honourable Mb. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : I have listened with some amount of 
attention to the arguments put forward by the Honourable the Finance Sec- 
retary when introducing the Finance Bill, but I fail to find my way to see 
eye to eye with him and to lend my support to the Bill before us. The circum- 
stances this year are a bit out of the ordinary and the actions taken to meet 
those circumstances are also unusual. As one not much accustomed to the 
Parliamentary procedure in cases like this, I feel a bit hazy about my course 
of acti( n. But, Sir, I shall be failing in my duty if I do not speak out what is 
passing in my mind. Whatever may be our attitude towards this Bill, and 
however much we might cry ourselves hoarse, it will fail to have the desired 
effect, and whether we like it or not it will get a place in the Statute-book 
for all that. The administration has to be carried on, the sun-burnt bureau- 
crats and the steel frame have to function. 1 might here make my position 
quite clear, that whatever remarks I might be tempted to make in this con- 
nection, 1 do not in any way want to show any disrespect to His Excellency 
Lord liwin for whom we, Indians, have the highest regard and esteem. But, 
Sir, at the same time I feel that he has been ill-advised to take this extreme 
course. True, Sir, we are faced with a deficit Budget ; the actuals are far short 
of the expectations and what for the general trade depression throughout the 
world and what for circumstances for which Government as well as people 
outside are partly responsible, there has been a deficit Budget. To meet this 
huge deficit, some way has to be found out. Of course it might bo possible 
to raise this sum by an increase of taxation and by the imposition of fresh 
taxes. There is another way of meeting this. We might turn our attention 
and reduce the deficit by some amount of retrenchment and meet the balance 
by fresh taxation. To my mind that would have been the proper course 
under t lie present circumstances. Retrenchment is the acid test of a Govern- 
ment’s bonajides. How far this test can be applied in the present case remains 
to be seen. No doubt a few items here and there in the budgetary proposals 
have been found where minor economy has been effected. No doubt, Sir, 
the Honourable the Finance Member has agreed to a Retrenchment Committee, 
but at the same lime he has expressed the opinion that even then there is 
very little room for retrenchment. May I, however, point out, Sir, that on 
the admission of the Honourable the Finance Member himself during the last 
few days, that statement does not hold water. In the other House he has 
on his own initiative voluntarily agreed to further reduce the expenses of the 
Government by about a crore if the amended Income-tax Bill was passed. 
But, Sir, this statement also did not create the desired effect on the Members 
opposite and the Government could not carry that amended Bill. The Govern- 
ment in their communique of the 27th evening said that they were further 
willing to reduce expenses to the tune of 50 lakhs if the Assembly agreed 
to the amended proposals of income-tax. All these point out clearly that 
there is still room for retrenchment. If you go about it earnestly and if you 
are sincere about it, I feel quite sure that ways will be found for retrenchment. 
In every Department of Government there is a multiplicity of officers. The 
Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries, Under-Secretaries, Joint Secretaries and 
Assistant Secretaries may bo counted in legions, and the less said about special 
officers the better. I might quote one or two instances in which jobs had to 
be found out for special officers. I mean the special officer in connection with 
the Round Table Conference, whose contribution was nothing but a fifth 
wheel to the coach and the special officer for whom a job has to be found in 
the Finance Department. 

Now, Sir, let me turn my attention to the Army side which is the special 
preserve of the Government of India in which no idea of retrenchment may 
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gain entrance for fear of loss of efficiency and discipline. We have heard 
something about the mechanisation of the Army and have noted also that 
with the mechanisation there will be a substantial decrease in the personnel, 
but in actual practice it is not yet manifest to the extent that we hoped. The 
cost of living index and the wholesale price index have really reached the 
pre-war level and still we are spending the same amount of money for the 
Stores and Supply Department of the Army. The cost of upkeep and main-' 
tenance should be less than it was a few years ago when the Tnchcape Com- 
mittee sat. The Army in India consists of the British Army as well as the 
Indian Army. The Indian Exchequer has to find money for the expenses 
of the British Army stationed in India. Certain groups of regiments are 
detailed for service overseas and battalions from these groups are provided 
for service in India;. The amount spent on the recruitment in all these groups 
is entirely to be met from Indian revenues. Now, Sir, turning my attention 
to the question of pay of British officers in either of these two services, I shall 
point out that there is a great deal of discrepancy there. British officers of 
the British Army get much less pay than the British officers of the Indian 
Army holding the same rank. If it is found possible to have officers of the 
British Army on less pay, why should we pay the British officer in the Indian 
Army much more than the pay of the British officer of the British Army l 
What is sauce for the gander is also the sauce for the goose. 

Now, Sir, may I point out one or two salient facts about the taxation 
proposals. May I inquire from the Honourable the Finance Secretary if by 
the increased duty on silver he wants to get some revenue for the public exche- 
quer or if he wants to benefit the importers ? The reason for my asking this 
question is, that the amount of silver bars required in India monthly is about 
3,000 bars, and from the information which we have received there is a stock 
in India of 17,000 bars. So it seems that there will be no import for the next 
six months or so. This increase in duty will only serve to raise the price of 
silver without necessarily bringing in any substantial revenue. To the poor 
people silver is a treasure for hoarding and they will be penalised for the bene- 
fit of the speculators. As regards other proposals of taxation, I leave them to 
the consideration of worthier men, and I do feel, Sir, that it is not quite good 
for the Government to press for a Bill like this without first submitting them- 
selves to the acid test of retrenchment. 

With these few words, I beg to oppose the Bill. 

Tiie Honourable Mr. G. A. NATES AN (Madras : Nominated Non- 
Official) : Sir, I did not take part in the discussion on the Budget, nor do I 
propose to take part in the discussion that will ensue hereafter on the Finance 
Bill, but having regard to the circumstances in which the Finance Bill has been 
brought forward, T feel called upon to make a few observations. Not long 
ago a very distinguished writer, Hilare Belloc - and 1 dare say his name is fami- 
liar to most of you — wrote in the Fortnightly Review a very trenchant article 
in the course of which he observed that taxes always grow up but never come 
down. Budgets of late have become very heavy burdens and really one 
knows not what is in store for us in the future. Since the introduction of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, we have had, as has been pointed out more 
than once here and elsewhere, additional taxation of about 40 crores and within 
the last three years as much as 20 crores. There could certainly be a great 
deal of criticism about the condition of the finances of a country in which there 
has been a necessity for mounting up taxation like this. With most of the 
criticism I agree ; but Thave to stress and emphasise the fact, which one is 
apt to forget and about which stress had been laid on other paltfoims and 
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elsewhere in India and in England, that the whole thing is the result of a system 
which is unnatural. Sir, I think the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy very 
rightly observed that the Finance Member is the victim of a system — of a 
very v iuious system and a very unfortunate system. I think there is something 
radically wrong about the position of a Finance Member who is asked to tackle 
the problem of budgeting when he is given absolutely no discretion to touch 
upon the most important aspect of an administration, such as the military, 
which consumes a very large amount. It is worse still that even under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms there r.re items which are classed as votable 
and non- votable. With regard to military expenditure, everybody knows 
that the Finance Member can only beg the Commander-in-Chief to reduce 
the expenditure ; he could not do anything more. Those of you who had 
any opportunity to read the reminiscences or memoirs of Lord Rawlinson will 
find support for that statement, will get an idea of the great difficulties which 
the Finance Member then had in inducing Lord Rawlinson to a reduction of 
military expenditure and it is on record that after having agreed to a reduc- 
tion in the Viceroy’s Council he went home and he was counselled by one 
of his Secretaries to tender his resignation. But all honour to Lord Rawlinson. 
His conduct was very creditable. He thought that it was not fair when the 
Government of India were struggling to put their house in order and political 
conditions were troublesome that he should tender his resignation, but that 
on the other hand he should accept the reduction and do what was necessary 
to see that the administration was carried on. I am only mentioning this to 
show how helpless even the ablest and the most conscientious Finance Member 
will be under a system in which he finds himself tied up. Sir, I am very glad 
that the Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy for the last two or three years 
has been criticising the Budget in a manner in which one of his long experience 
is expected to criticise it. 

[ think it is well-known that the military expenditure here is very much 
Noqn more than what the requirements of the country actually 

demand. India is being compelled to pay for many 
things which out of fairness and sheer justice she should not be called upon to 
pay. No less a veteran than the Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha pointed 
out the other day that India is being made to pay very largely towards the 
military expenditure on account of the system of army amalgamation scheme 
which was denounced by the Government at the time more than anybody 
else. It has also been on record, as was pointed out by those who gave evidence 
before the Defence Committee of the Round Table Conference, that even though 
at the time of Lord Reading a committee sat which came to the conclusion, 
with the approval of the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Rawalinson, that they 
could increase the pace of Indianization of the Army which would satisfy not 
only the legitimate demands of the Indian people for a proper share in the 
military service of the country but would also reduce the military expenditure 
a great deal, the proposal that went up with the authority of the Commander- 
in-Chief and with the authority of such a statesman as Lord Reading, was 
turned down without any ceremony at all, if I may say so. Well, this is the 
fl ystem under which we are suffering. 

Again, it has been pointed out that after the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
were inaugurated, our expenditure has gone up : there has been the necessity 
for taxing to the tune of 40 crores. This again is due to the system under 
which the Indian administration is being carried on, and it seems to me that 
though we may be able to effect a reduction of expenditure of 1 crore, 2 crores 
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or even 3 crores, you cannot possibly put a stop to this annual cry in the 
Assembly, and even here perhaps, sometimes in a mild form and some times 
in a strong form, unless the whole system of Government is altered. The only 
solution of this problem will be for Honourable Members opposite — for the 
Honourable the Finance Minister and his able Secretary — to say to His Ex- 
cellency : “ Let us change the present system of Government and devise 

a new system ”. 

Having made these observations, Sir, I desire to point out that I also 
agree with the remarks of my Honourable friend Mr. Basil. It is a thousand 
pities that it did not strike the advisers of His Excellency to advise him to 
call the conference of Leaders before and not after the Finance Bill was re- 
commended in the form in which it was put before the Assembly. I am one 
of those who think that having regard to the particular circumstances under 
which the country is passing, having regard to our claims for a larger share in 
the administration — perhaps I should say our claims for putting us on an equali- 
ty with the other Dominions — we in this House should not throw out the 
Finance Bill. My Honourable friend Lala Ram Saran Das said that Sir 
Maneckji Dadabhoy spoke one way but came to an illogical conclusion. To 
state facts and, while keeping the political considerations of the country in 
view, to realise the needs of the State and act accordingly, is not, I submit, 
behaving in an illogical fashion. 1, therefore, support this Finance Bill. 

The bulk of the criticism, Sir, has turned upon income-tax. Any one 
who knows something about the history of England will be aware of the 
attitude taken by the people of England in the matter of income-tax. It is 
condemned everywhere. Students of English finance know very well that the 
late Mr. Gladstone tried his best to abolish this tax. He succeeded no doubt 
in reducing it, but he could not altogether eliminate it. As my Honourable 
friend Diwan Bahadur Narayanaswami Chetti observed the other day, when 
you go on increasing income-tax you are more or less adding to the troubles 
of the people who possess other property ; and even owners of houses who 
have to pay a municipal tax are called upon to pay increased income-tax, and 
the rents which they derive are also included as sources of income. This is a 
state of things which makes this burden sometimes intolerable. I may say 
at once that I am also a victim of this increase and have to bear the burden 
like others. But having regard to the peculiar difficulties with which the 
Finance Member is struggling this year, I should say that I am quite willing 
to yield to this increase though reluctantly. At the same time I wish to draw 
attention to the remarks made by the Honourable Nawab Sir Akbar Khan 
that we hope that this increase will be a temporary one and not become a 
permanent addition. It is a matter* for satisfaction that the recommended 
Bill with regard to income-tax gives relief to people below Rs. 15,000. I 
think it would have been better if the rates had been decreased still, but I 
must say that if revenue is to be found those who get Rs. 20,000 and upwards 
should be prepared to meet the demands of the State. I know this view will 
be contested, and it was contested very eloquently and very vehemently by 
my Honourable friend Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy some years ago. I am one of 
those, Sir, who believe that a surcharge is a proper tax, and I will be failing 
in my duty if I did not say that if taxation was inevitable, if money had to 
be found, and if the alternative was to tax the poor class or the rich class, I 
certainly would prefer the latter, because otherwise the burden on the poor 
would be great and political discontent would increase to an enormous degree. 
I do not think there is much necessity to go on talking in this strain. I only 
hope that the Honourable the Finance Member who said in this House that 
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there was no room for retrenchment and who has by some consideration o r 
other been forced to agree to a reduction of nearly a crore on his own estimate 
will find other possible avenues to sec that during next year considerable re- 
trenchment is effected ; and mark here the words of the Honourable Sir Maneckji 
Dadabhoy himself. One who eloquently supported in this very House — I 
think it was in the Simla Session — the Lee Commission concessions, has to-day 
pointed out to you that there is a necessity to reduce these. He is not an un- 
friendly critic of the Civil Services, nor is he one who will do anything for the 
sake of popularity. Words and criticisms coming from one like him ought, 

I think, to carry great weight, and I do hope that earnest and strenuous efforts 
will be made to effect retrenchment in the coming year. I somehow or other 
believe, Sir, that on the whole it is better to live in hope, to live sometimes 
hoping against hope. I do think that the present state of things cannot con- 
tinue for long. I think that with the success that has already attended the 
session of the Round Table Conference in England, with the avowed desire 
of co-operation at the next Round Table Conference by the Congress and the 
smooth manner in which the decision of Mr. Gandhi to co-operate in the Round 
Table Conference has been arrived at at the Karachi Congress, we can very 
reasonably hope for a better state of things in the country. I am sure, Sir, 
that when peace is restored other things, especially trade, are bound to flourish. 
I do hope that in the next year the Finance Minister will be in a better position 
to say here : “ I have been able to reduce many of the taxes, and we will 

carry on the administration more smoothly than before ”. 

With these remarks, Sir, I appeal to the Members of this House for their 
co-operation in passing the Finance Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. E. MILLER (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) : 
Sir, in view of the limited time at our disposal I do not propose to take up 
much time of this House in discussing details of the Bill before us, or to oppose 
it. In fact, I think at this stage it is our duty to support it. But in doing so 
I should like to lodge a strong protest, on behalf of the non-official European 
group, at the very heavy call upon the mercantile and, in particular, the Euro- 
pean mercantile community bv the severe taxes imposed. The importer is 
very heavily penalised by the many surcharges introduced and we are not 
satisfied that other sources might not have been explored, which would have 
produced some of the necessary revenue and that further economics might 
not have been effected that would have reduced the total Budget demand. 

There is one section that I would particularly like to refer to and that is 
the one connected with transport, wdiich has not been given much publicity. 
A further two annas has been put on petrol duty and excise, and the previous 
duty on motors has been re-instated, both of which goto general revenue. 

This means a serious check to transport development which is so necessary 
if we aro to develop agriculture, and the future of this country is surely very 
largely dependent on this. Interior markets cannot be properly developed 
without roads to feed the railways and His Excellency the Viceroy referred 
to the importance of road development in his recent speech at the opening 
of the session of the Chamber of Princes. The Honourable Sir George Schuster 
is well aware that for the past four years I and many others have been urging 
that such taxes should be earmarked for road development in the interests of 
the country and that they should not be absorbed into general revenues. 
While I realise that we cannot expect much to be done in this direction at the 
present time. I do feel that it is most unfortunate in the interests of the country 
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that transport should have been again further taxed for general revenue pur* 
poses. It is a retrograde step which is to be deplored. I therefore wish to 
take this opportunity of drawing the attention of the Government and Honour- 
able Members of this House to this important matter and would urge that 
some relief should be given in this direction at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that we shall not forget that the Honour- 
able the Finance Member assured us in this House only a few days ago that he 
did not look upon many of these fresh taxes as a permanent feature in the Gov- 
ernment armoury of taxation and unless they are withdrawn and other methods 
are devised of raising revenue and further economies are effected during the 
coming year, he and the Government will have to face a very much stronger 
opposition when presenting their Budget proposals twelve months hence. 

With these remarks, Sir, I support the passing of the Finance Bill. 

The Honourable Diwan Bahadur G. NARAYANASWAMI CHETTI 
(Madras : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I shall not take up much of the time 
of the Council. Though we are fully alive to the difficulties of the Government, 
we feel that the Government were not able to exempt the taxation on the poorer 
classes, that is, for persons getting Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5,000. Probably the 
Finance Member feels that there are difficulties in the matter. About kerosene 
oil, I hope that Government will give up that taxation. I do not know how 
much the Government hope to get from that. I would have been far happier 
to see that these poor people are not in any way taxed, but unfortunately 
the Government of India have not seen their way to do away with this tax. 
As my Honourable friend Mr. Natesan has suggested, this conference with 
Members of both the Houses should have been held a little earlier. I can say 
that if only it had been held earlier, probably there would have been a better 
adjustment than it is to-day. The Bill has been thrown out in the other House. 
Personally I feel that in this time of political crisis, taking into account the 
difficult position, though I may differ on one or two matters, I propose to 
support the passing of the Finance Bill to-day. 

There is one other matter to which I wish to refer, and that is, taxation 
of foreign salt. That is a question which has been engaging the attention of 
the public for a very long number of years. I understand the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce have recently welcomed this duty on imported salt. Sir, we 
have a number of salt pans in India, but unfortunately, nobody seems to be 
taking any interest in these .unfortunate men. During the time of the War 
they were able to make some money. Afterwards they practically lost all 
they gained during the War. The result is that they are poverty-stricken 
and they are not able to manufacture salt from their pans. Therefore, even 
if you tax salt, I should very much like that these salt manufacturers should 
be helped by being given advances. With that they will be able to improve 
their present lot and to compete with the salt that we get from Liverpool. 
Unless the Government take a genuine interest in the lot of these poor manu- 
facturers I fear nothing will happen. I do not know what will be the fate 

of the Salt Import Duty Bill if it is thrown out in the Assembly. I hope the 

Bill will be certified and brought up again. Sir, I heartily congratulate the 
Government in this matter, because I am one of those who has been feeling for 
a number of years that you ought to discourage foreign salt being brought 
into India. Bengal may not be happy over it, but I think they will in the 
long run agree that the taxation is not after all bad for them. It will also 

enable the Bengal salt pan owners to improve their salt pans. I am sure 
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that with the help of the Government, within four or five years they will be 
able to compete with Liverpool salt, if only the Government really and sincerely 
lielps in introducing an improved system of salt manufacture here. He must 
be given some expert help in this country apart from advances to improve 
the present position of the pans. 

Sir, with these words, in view of the peculiar circumstances, I wish to 
support the Government. At the same time I must tell the Government that 
they ought to do their best to retrench expenditure. There is no use of our 
being told at the end that they are not able to do it. I hope that the Finance 
Member will do his best to see that at least retrenchment is effected in various 
Departments. With these words, I have great pleasure in supporting the 
Bill. 

The Honourable Sardar SHRI JAGANNATH MAHARAJ PANDIT 
(Bombay : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I feel that the Council of State should 
help the Government of India by voting for all taxation proposals, as I do, 
hut we cannot let this occasion pass without intimating to them the fact that 
there has been no bold policy of retrenchment in the only sphere that matters, 
■and therefore the budgetary situation has reached a crisis in which there is a 
recommendation by the sincere, well-meaning and outgoing Governor General 
to the popular House of the Central Legislature. Sir, I may be permitted to 
point out that in future years at least the Government of India and the Assem- 
bly will so manage to handle the Finance Bill that there would be some reason- 
able time given to this Council for a proper consideration of the taxation pro- 
posals instead of being hustled as we are to-day. 

With these words, Sir, I support the Finance Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. A. HAMID (Burma : General ) : Sir I too feel : 
that I am placed in the curious position of Inspector Pott of Dickens’ fame, as 
f4 I have a duty to perform I am an elected Member and although I know 
it is hardly right on my part to be the only man in this House to oppose the 
Finance Bill in the face of the recommendation of the Governor General, yet 
I feel that I should, as the Honourable Mr. Miller has done, lodge my protest 
against the increased taxation . In the other House the Honourable the Finance 
Member, putting it mildly, has been called inconsiderate and unsympathetic 
towards the poor people. I believe his answer has been that he might be 
anything, but he is certainly not inconsiderate or unsympathetic. His answer 
puts me in mind of the story of a man who begged his wife to tell him of his 
besetting sin “ in order ”, said he, 44 that I may conquer it and so please you in 
all respects ”. With much reluctance, and only after many exhortations to be* 
honest, the lady replied that she feared he was selfish. 44 1 am not perfect ”, 
said the gentleman, “ and perhaps I am a sinful creature, but if there is a fault, 
which, I thank God, I do not possess, it is selfishness. Anything but that.” 
And as he spoke he passed her the apples — they were at luncheon — and set 
himself to work on the only peach. 

Well, whether the Finance Member has been considerate, or not, he ha." 
been indeed very optimistic, because, at the present moment, due to world 
depression and duo to the damage caused by the civil disobedience movement to 
the country, he could hardly have expected 14 crores out of the people without 
protest and demonstrations made in rejecting the Bill in the other House. 

It cannot however be denied that money has to be found, and I think it is 
the duty of every good citizen to try to help the Finance Member as much as 
Jie can, and in that spirit I support the Bill. 
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The cry from all directions so far has been in regard to military expendi- 
ture, and I think those who have complained about tho military expenditure 
are fully justified, and if and when we sec military expenditure reduced, 
without of course in any way curtailing efficiency, I think people would be satis- 
fied and would be in a better frame of mind to help the Government at any 
time when Government may require further funds. Sir Mancckji Dadabhoy, 
I am glad to say, has explained the position of the tax-payers very lucidly, 
And I am glad also that my friend Nawab Major Sir Mohamed Akbar Khan has 
expounded the position both of the people of the North-West Frontier Province 
and of the whole of India, especially of the agriculturists, and if the suggestions 
and advice of these two Honourable gentlemen are taken seriously I think 
that the Finance Member in future will have less trouble in seeing his proposals 
through. 

Now, in regard to my province, I do not wish to enlarge upon our griev- 
ances unnecessarily, but I think this is the only opportunity when a Member 
can get up and speak on any matter, whether relevant or irrelevant to the pro- 
position, before the House. I take it that the Honourable. Members will excuse 
me if I mention that for the past 20 years during which I have been in Burma 
we have never been satisfied with the treatment which has been meted out to 
the people of my province. On and off the Government of Burma have asked 
for concessions, and very recently a very necessary proposal was put before the 
Government of India in regard to the annulment of the rice cess, and I regret 
that even that very reasonable and necessary demand of the Government of 
Hurma was not acceded to. Similarly, there have been other occasions when 
we have had real grievances which we very respectfully put before the Govern- 
ment of India and which have not been redressed. In all cases in which we 
asked for remedies or redress we have been politely told to keep quiet, and in 
the circumstances the people of Burma have taken this increase of taxation 
rather seriously. Within the last few days I have had quite a number of tele- 
grams from various bodies and various individuals asking me not to permit 
the passing of the Bill, as if I was the only man concerned, forgetting that 1 
was only a part of the machine here. I do however feel that in their interest 
I should at least express myself emphatically that the taxation is not popular. 
It is unsound financially and, more than that, it will have a bi utish effect on the 
people who will be called upon to meet it. As an instance let me put to you, 
Mr. President, tho position of a business man — it makes no difference, whether 
he transacts his business in millions, in thousands or in hundreds. At the end 
of his financial year he makes up his account. I feel justified in saying that 
there aro very few business people who can always produce the amount of 
profit they show in their books in their banks or in their safes. In a good many 
cases at the end of the year they have overdrafts which they have to meet and 
to meet quickly. 'Now, before the end of March the poor business man who 
happens to have made a profit on paper of perhaps hundreds or even thousands 
has not got enough to pay his motor car driver. Yet lie has to meet a demand 
for Rs. 4 to Rs. 5,000 from the Income-Tax Officer. If he does not pay the 
amount due within the time allowed, the Income-tax Officer doubles or trebles 
the amount on his own discretion for no other reason but that it has not been 
paid in time ; and if the assessec endeavours to get his grievance redressed there 
is nobody to listen to his tale of woe. The way in which the Income-Tax 
Department of the Government of India works is inconsiderate to a degree. 
It is unsympathetic. I am almost certain that I am voicing the feelings of all 
Honourable Members, private and official, when I say that if this proposal 
for increased taxation had been put before them at a private conference they 
would have all voted against it. That is the sentiment with which this 
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taxation is regarded. About two years ago a suggestion was made by a very 
famous man — I will mention his name, namely, Mr. Gandhi — that the Govern- 
ment of India should seriously consider the question of the reduction of salaries 
of officials. Well, people laughed at him then, but I am certain there are very 
few who will laugh to-day. Provincial Governments are already thinking of 
reducing a certain percentage of the salaries of Government officials, and, 
incidentally, the other day in the Burma Council the qfficial Members en bloc 
agreed that if the Government of India gives them a lead they would be quite 
prepared to have their salaries reduced. The matter has come to that pitch 
that, unless and until there is a cut, a suitable and proportionate cut all round, 
whether it is in salaries or in other ways, tho people of the country will consider 
that they have been indifferently treated. 

Sir, in deference to the recommendation of His Excellency the Governor 
General, I, on behalf of the people of Burma, support the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : Sir, I do not propose 
to say more than a few words in reply because, although a large number of 
interesting matters have been discussed and some very useful suggestions 
made in many of the speeches, I think there is no general attitude of dissent 
to my general proposition that the Bill be taken into consideration, which is 
the motion now before the House. I think it was not unnatural that the 
proposals for taxation included in this Bill should come in for fairly severe 
criticism. They have been criticised from different points of view, criticised 
from the point of view of Mr. Miller as being an extra burden on European 
trade and particularly on transport, criticised from the point of view of those 
who object to the income-tax, criticised from the point of view of those who 
object to the burden on the poor man of the kerosene duties, and so on. 
Well, I can only say that Government appreciate all these objections and the 
mere fact that the proposals do hit people of all kinds and grades only shows how 
wide we have had to throw our net in order to obtain this very large amount 
of money this year. It is regrettable, but we feel that it is inevitable and 
essential in the interests of the country that we should ask the country to 
undergo these sacrifices. I should like to say quite definitely in answer to all 
this criticism — it has been, I recognise, a very friendly criticism — that Govern- 
ment do intend most seriously this year to pursue proposals for retrenchment in 
all possible directions that they can. There are some aspects of retrenchment 
in connection with the Army, the question of an Imperial contribution to 
Defence and capitation charges, which will have to be pursued in a different 
manner from the others, but we do not propose to relax in the h ast the intention 
which we expressed the other day to pursue retrenchment in the best way 
possible, whether by the appointment of special committees or otherwise. We 
shall take the matter up at once, immediately this Session is over. That 
is one point on which I wish to give an assurance. I have been asked 
for a second assurance by the Honourable Nawab Major Sir Mahomed 
Akbar Khan, Mr. Natesan and others, that we should give an assurance that 
the increased income-tax and super-tax will be removed as early as possible. 
Well, Sir, our position was made quite clear in the Budget debate and I wish 
to repeat it. We do regard these income-tax and super-tax increases as defi- 
nitely items which we have had to impose to meet a temporary emergency. 
We intend, if we possibly can, to remove these increases at the earliest possible 
date ; one cannot say exactly how much next year ; but we have definitely 
imposed them as emergency taxes and we regard them as such. 
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I think, Sir, that is all I wish to say. I regret as much as any other Mem- 
ber that it has been found necessary that the Bill should reach this House in 
4his form, but I still count on the unanimous support of this House for this 
Bill. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

** That the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 
1804, to fix maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1808, to vary 
the excise duty on motor spirit leviable under the Motor Spirit (Duties) Act, 1017, to fix 
rates of income-tax and super-tax, to vary the excise duty on kerosene leviablo under the 
Indian Finance Act, 1922, further to amend tho Indian Paper Currency Act, 1023, and to 
vary the excise duty on silver leviablo under the Silver (Excise Duty) Act, 1030, in the 
form recommended by tho Governor General, bo taken into consideration. 11 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause 7. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lai, a RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab: 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I want to move the amendment to this clause 
which stands in my name. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : If the Honourable Member’s 
intention is to move the amendments* standing in his name, I think I may 
point out at once that those amendments are not in order. Clause 7 of the 
Bill by reference to the Schedule merely imposes rates of income-tax and super- 
tax. It has nothing whatever to do with the procedure for collection or pay- 
ment of income-tax. Those are matters dealt with in the Indian Income-tax 
Act itself, and if the Honourable Member wishes to alter the procedure in re- 
gard to income-tax in the manner shown in his amendments on the paper, the 
proper course for him is to take some opportunity of amending the Income-tax 
Act. These amendments are not in order on this particular clause of the Bill. 

Clause 7 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clause 8. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I beg 
to move : 

** That clause 8 be omitted.’ ’ 

The Government of India have from time to time been advocating the cause 
of the poor and have been declaring that they would help the poor as far as 


*That at the end of clause 7 the following be added : 

“ (4) For tho purposes of section 45 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, the assessoe 
shall be entitled to pay the amount of tho income-tax assessed on him in 
instalments within the end of the financial year. 11 


(If this amendment fails.) 

That at the end of clause 7 the following be added : 

44 (4) For the purposes of section 45 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, the assesses 
shall be entitled to pay the amount of income-tax assessed on him in monthly 
instalments of such amounts as will enable him to pay the full amount 
within the end of the financial year. 11 
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possible. As that policy has not been translated into practice by raising the 
duty on kerosene, I propose, Sir, that this clause be omitted and that thereby 
relief be given to the poor. An increase of the tax on the poor ought to be 
avoided in pursuance of the policy which Government have been always 
declaring. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Though this amendment has 
been moved, I cannot put it to the House. The Honourable Member’s amend- 
ment as made is one which proposes a negative. The question before the House 
is that clause 8 stand part of the Bill. It is not open to any Member to propose 
as an amendment to that that clause 8 shall not stand part of the Bill. The 
Honourable Member may be taken to have opposed the motion. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : Although it is not 
an amendment, I think I should make an answer to the definite proposition 
that this clause should be omitted. The result of the Honourable Member’s 
proposition, which, I take it, must be coupled with his similar proposal to re- 
duce the rate of import duty on kerosene, for I cannot imagine he wants to 
reduce the excise duty leaving the import duty alone, would be a very serious 
reduction in the revenue which the Government expect to get under this Bill. 
We expect to get from the import duty Rs. 43 lakhs and from the excise duty 
Rs. 52 lakhs, which is a total of Rs. 95 lakhs. Last year we made certain 
changes, we raised the excise by 6 pies and lowered the import duty by 3 pies 
on kerosene and as a result in the course of the year the prices of kerosene 
were reduced by 6 pies a gallon. The increases now proposed of 9 pies both 
on excise and on import duty have been at once reflected in prices and the 
net result of our action is that after two years there is an increase of 3 pies 
per gallon on kerosene. Sir, the actual amount of revenue which we got last 
year was Rs. 62 lakhs ; we are proposing to get Rs. 95 lakhs this year — Rs. 157 
lakhs, at a cost of 3 pies per gallon, which if spread over India is not in itself 
a very large amount per head. It is one of the additional taxes which I say 
we regret, but taking it in its place as a part of the general scheme of taxation, 
we think that, considering the amount of revenue which we realise thereby, it 
is justified. Therefore I am opposed to the Honourable Member’s proposal. 

Clause 8 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 9 and 10 were added to the Bill. 

Schedule I was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I beg 
to move : 

“ That in Schedule 11 to the Bill the following Item be omitted : 

* 40. Kerosene : Also any other mineral oil included in 9 pies per Imperial 
Item No. 40. gallon*. ** 

Sir, the object of this amendment is to equalise the duty on kerosene and for 
that reason, Sir, I want to propose that 9 pies per gallon duty be not imposed 
this year. The Indian Tariff Board did recommend that the Burma Oil 
Company does not need any further protection for kerosene. So it is equitable 
and just that the duty on imported oil as well as excise on Indian kerosene 
ought not to be increased and thus relief be given to the poor. 

Sir, I move. 
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The Honourable Sir ARTHUR MoWATTERS : Sir, I oppose this 
amendment. In making these proposals for taxation we have not attempted 
to disturb the present arrangements as regards excise and import duties on 
kerosene. We have looked at these surcharges purely as measures for increas- 
ing revenue, and we have not taken up the more general question of principle 
as to whether we should or should not make any alteration in the present differ- 
ential between these two duties. I think, Sir, that the House should look upon 
these proposals for surcharges purely as revenue proposals, and, as I said, the 
general question of principle has not been discussed. If necessary, I could 
say a good deal about the position of the particular companies which are con- 
cerned in oil, their importance to the country, the money they have spent on , 
development of the industry and their contribution to our revenue, but I 
think it is unnecessary to discuss all these points now. We are not proposing 
to alter the general principle of the differential in our present taxation pro- 
posals, and therefore I hope that the House will reject this amendment. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I rise 
to move the following amendment : 


“ That in Schedule II to the Bill the following Item bo omitted : 

4 40 A. Motor spirit .... .2 annas per Imperial gallon 


In spite of the depression in trade and the paucity of funds that the Gov- 
ernment have, 1 should like to see the development of the country proceed. 
As motor lorries are now contributing to the development of the country, I 
hold that Government ought not to discourage the growth of the motor lorry 
traffic and thereby retard the development of the count ry. The price of petrol, 
owing to the Burma Oil Company having practically the monopoly, is very 
high, as petrol in India is now selling at a rate which is higher than what it is 
in the British Isles. So, Sir, in the interest of the development of the country, 
this duty ought not to be increased. I have already suggested many rneana 
wherefrom funds can be found, and I need not repeat them again. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR MoWATTERS : Sir, lam rather sur- 
prised that the Honourable Member who has moved this amendment did not 
propose to take any action with regard to clause 6 of the Bill which deals with 
the excise duty on motor spirit, because the result of this amendment will be, 
if it is carried, that the import duty will be reduced by two annas while the 
excise duty under clause 6 which has been agreed to will remain at eight annas. 
I think that can hardly be his intention. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : That was 
not my intention. I forgot to move an amendment to clause 6 of the Bill 
as well. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR MoWATTERS : In any case the posi- 
tion of Government must be that the two rates must be the same, and as we can- 
not sacrifice 83 lakhs which is the result of the excise duty, we cannot reduce- 
the import duty. I am afraid that for this reason I must oppose this amend- 
ment. 

The motion was negatived. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I rise 
to move the following amendment : 


** That to Item 42-A in Schedule II to the Bill the following proviso be added : 

* that all motor lorries or trucks and cars up to the value of Rs. 4,000 are 
exempted 

My object, Sir, is the development of the country by the use of motor 
lorries and cars. These are no longer a luxury now but they are a necessity. 
In order to achieve that object, I move that the cheap cars end lorries be 
exempted from the increased taxation. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR MeWATTERS : Sir, I oppose this 
amendment. I think, in the first place, there has again been a little misunder- 
standing, because motor lorries and trucks do not come under Item 42-A at all. 
Motor lorries and trucks come under Item 87 and are subject to 15 per cent, 
duty ad valorem , and they will bo subject to 5 per cent, extra duty ; but they 
arc not included in 42-A Motor Cars. That is my first point. If the Honour- 
able Member’s object is to remove the surcharges on these articles, he would 
have had to move his amendment in a slightly different form. That is an objec- 
tion more of form than of principle. I do not want to say much on this point 
except to point out that they are not exposed to the higher rate of duty ; they 
will come under the 20 per cent. rate. 

My second point is this : The Honourable Member wishes to exempt 
“ motor lorries or trucks and cars up to the value of Rs. 4,000 The Honour- 
able Member no doubt is thinking of the retail price at which cars are sold, 
perhaps in up-country markets. But we have to consider the imported value 
of the car before it pays duty, and taking the statistics — I have gone through 
the statistics for the last year — I find that the average value of motor lorries 
and trucks is well under Rs. 2,000 and the average value of cars is only slightly 
over Rs. 2,000. So his amendment practically would be to remove the whole 
of the surcharge on all these articles — motor trucks, lorries and cars. That 
amounts to a very considerable sum ; it is something like 37 lakhs. I do. not 
think that we could accept this amendment. I oppose it. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question then is : 

“ That Schedule II be a Schedule to the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Schedule II was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That Schedule III be a Schedule to the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Schedule “III was added to the Bill. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Schedule IV. 
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The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I rise 
to move the amendment* which stands in my name. I want to save the time 
of the House and therefore I think, Sir, you will excuse me from reading the 
amendment. 

Owing to the poorer condition of the people, owing to the depression in 
trade, commerce and agriculture, the country cannot bear the increased tax- 
ation, and so my object in moving this amendment is to let the taxes remain 
on the level at which they are at present. I may mention that in India taxation 
is being brought to a much higher level than even in England. ( The Honour- 
able Major Nawab Sir Akbar Khan : " It has been increased by cent, per 
cent.”) I will give some instances, Sir. 

• “ That for Schedule IV to the Bill the following be substituted ; 

* SCHEDULE IV. 

(j See section 7.) 

Part I, 

Rates of Income-tax . 

A. In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 

family unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
company — 

(1) When the total income is less than Rs. 2,000 . Nil. 

(2) When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, 

but is less than Rs. 5,000 . . . # Five pies in the iupee. 

(3) When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards 

but is less than Rs. 10,000 .... Six pies in the rujee. 

(4) When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, 

but is less than Rs. 15,000 .... Nine pies in the rupee. 

(5) When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, 

but is less than Rs. 20,000 , , • . Ten pies in the rupee, 

(6) When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, 

but is less than Rs. 30,000 .... One anna and one pie in 

the rupee. 

(7) When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, 

but is less than Rs. 40,000 .... One anna and four pies in 

the rupee. 

(8) When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards One anna and seven pies 

in the rupee. 

B. In the case of every company and registered firm, 

whatever its total income , • • • • One anna and seven pies 

in the rupee. 

Part II. 

Rates of Super tax. 

In respect of the excess over fifty thousand rupees of total income — 


Rate. 

(1) in the case of every company • • • • One anna in the rupee. 

(2) (a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

(i) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand 

rupees of the excess Nil. 

(ii) for every rupee of the next twenty -five thou- 
sand rupees of such excess ... One anna and one pie in 

th© rupee. 
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In England the income-tax is now 4 shillings in the pound, and whil e 
assessing it family allowances and other deductions are allowed. On earned 
income one-sixth of the amount of income is given as allowance. The 
first £135 of assessable income is exempted to an unmarried person 
or a widower. £225 is exempted to a married tax-payer whose wife 
is living with him. Moreover in respect of children £60 are allowed for the 
first ohild and £50 for every other child. Then there are allowances 
for the house-keeper as well as for dependent relatives. These reliefs are not 
given in India which shows that India is being taxed at a higher level than the 
British Isles. So, Sir, in the present circumstances of the country the 
increases in income-tax and super-tax are extortionate. 

I move my amendment. 

Thb Honourable Sir ARTHUR Me WATTERS : Sir, I imagine that 
the Honourable Member, in moving this amendment, did not expect us seriously 
to pass it but rather sought a chance of voicing some of his grievances about 
income-tax which I always listen to with great interest and profit. The 
effect of his amendment is to remove the whole of the extra revenue 
which we expect to get from income-tax and super-tax this year, because his 
amendment restores the original rates of income-tax and super-tax which were 


(6) In the case of ©very individual unregistered finn 
and other association of individuals not being 
a registered firm or a company, for every rupee of 

the first fifty thousand rupees of such excess • One anna and on© pie in 

the rupee, 

(c) in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 
family, unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a com- 
pany — 

(t) for every rupee of the second fifty thousand 

rupees of such excess- . . . . One anna and seven pics 

in the rupee. 

(u) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess Two annas and one pie 

in the rupee. 

(in) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess ... . . . Two annas and seven pies 

in the rupee. 

(tv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess Three annas and one pi,) 

in the rupee. 

(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess Three annas and seven 

pies in the rupee. 

(vi) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess Four annas and one pie in 

the rupee. 

(vii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess Four annas and seven pics 

in the rupee. 

(vm) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees , 

of such excess • • Five annas and one pie m 

the rupee. 

(ix) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess ...... Five annas and seven pi®* 

in the rupee. 

(») for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees 

of such excess . 1 . 1 . . . . Six annas and one pi® 10 

the rupee 1 , ” 
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in force before this Bill was introduced. That means, Sir, 5 crores. However 
much I should like to meet my Honourable friend, I am afraid I cannot agree 
to his amendment. 

The motion was negatived. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I beg to move the following 
amendment : 

41 That for Part I A and B of Schedule IV to the Bill the following be substituted, 
namely 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT , K I do not think the Honourable 
Member need read the whole of his amendment. He may follow the good 
example set by the preceding Mover. The House has the amendment on the 
paper. Perhaps the Honourable Member is making some alterations ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD: Yes, 
Sir, I wish to make some alterations. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Then perhaps the Honourable 
Member had better read. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGDISH PRASAD : 


“ Pabt I. 

Bates o] Income-tax, 

A. In the cas© of every individual, Hindu undivided 
family, unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a company — 


Rate. 

1. When the total income is less than Rs. 2,000 . Nil. 

2. When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but is 

less than Rs. 5,000 5 pies in the rupee. 

3. When the total income is Rs. 5,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Ks. 10,000 8 pies in the rupee. 

4. When the total income is Rs. 10,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Ks. 15,000 11 pies in tho rupee, 

5. When the total income is Rs. 15,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 20,000 , , . . , 1 anna and 1 pie in the 

rupee. 

6. When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but 

is Iobs than Rs. 30,000 . . . . . 1 anna and 5 pies in the 

rupee. 

7. When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 40,000 • • . . . 1 anna and 9 pies in the 

rupee.. 

8. When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 1,00,000 • . • . .1 anna and 11 pies in the 

rupee, 

9. When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards • 2 annas in the rupee. 

B. In the case of every company and registered firm what- 
ever its total income 2 annas in the rupee. ** 
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Six', my object in moving this amendment is to ask this House to accept 
the same incidence of income-tax as was adopted by the other House on the 
motion of Sir Cowasji Jehangir. It is a pity that the Government djd not see 
their way to accept such a reasonable proposal when it was made in the Legis- 
lative Assembly the other day. May I hope for it a better fate here ? Sir, 
1 acknowledge with gratefulness that the Government have shown some 
condescension in making an alternative amendment which is embodied in the 
recommendation of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General which 
is now before the House in the form of this certified Bill. It does seek to give 
some relief in the case of lower incomes and none in the case of higher ones, 
but I submit that it does not go far enough. The existing burden of income- 
tax on the trades and professions — especially the poorer of them — already sits 
so heavily that they find it difficult to bear it. The Indian tax-payer, taking 
in view his capacity to pay, is already bearing the heaviest burden of taxation. 
Now, another burden of more than 9 crores of rupees, besides the income-tax, 
is being added as if his shoulders have become broader enough to bear this 
heavier burden when he is actually groaning under the effects of an unpre- 
cedented economic depression. Yet the representatives of the public in the 
other House as well as here have by voting additional taxation given proof 
of an accommodating spirit and a sense of responsibility in sharing with the 
Government their anxiety to balance a deficit Budget. But we only object 
when we think that a limit has practically been reached and when it is high 
time that we should cry halt. Agreeing to Sir GWasji Jehangir’s amendment 
the lower House has still agreed to impose an additional burden of more than 
2 \ crores of rupees on the tax-payer in the form of additional income-tax. This 
and the other forms of the proposed indirect taxes increase the burden of taxa- 
tion to the tune of over 12 crores per annum. It is only a sum of 2*35 lakhs that 
we are asking the Government to forego by agreeing to the verdict of the 
Assembly on which this amendment of mine is based. If we look at the original 
proposals in the Finance Bill we find that the increase in the rate of income- 
tax proposed therein works out to about 80 per cent, for incomes less than 
Rs. 10,000 per annum, while it falls to about 45 per cent, for incomes over 
Rs. 20,000, though the position ha# since been made better under the recom- 
mended Bill. This amendment of mine is more reasonable in that it reduces 
the burden all along the line though reduction in the case of lower incomes — 
and rightly — is more marked than in the case of the higher ones. So the 
result of the amendment if carried would be that there will be no increase in 
the rate of income-tax on incomes of less than Rs. 5,000. The existing rate 
of 5 pies in the rupee on incomes of Rs. 2,000 or upwards but less than Rs. 5,000 
is heavy enough and should be considered sufficient and therefore left undis- 
turbed. It should bo remembered that persons earning less than Rs. 5,000 
per annum will, besides the existing rate of income-tax of 5 pies in the rupee, 
have to bear their share of burden in the form of the increased indirect taxes, 
and to expect persons of such small incomes to bear a heavier burden than 
that is not at all reasonable or justified. Persons having higher incomes than 
Rs. 5,000 may be asked to make some greater sacrifice as they may 
be considered more able to bear it. Is it too much to hope that by agree- 
ing to the reduced rates of income-tax as proposed in this amendment, backed 
as they are by a majority of the other House, the Government would forego 
a sum of a little over 2 crores only out of about 136 crores of their total esti- 
mated income which means, in other words, a pice in the rupee roughly speaking ? 

Sir, I know I will be confronted by the Treasury Benches with the question 
as to how to meet the proportionate deficit in the Budget. To that. Sir, 
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my reply is : have recourse to economy and retrenchment. At the time of the 
general discussion of the Budget I gave an instance bow a way was found when 
there was a will. And now also I believe that the Government can do it if 
they will. Let them seriously ponder oyer the situation to which they are 
driving India’s finances. The burden on the shoulders of the tax-payer has 
not only bent his back but is breaking it. By accepting my amendment the 
Government would be giving some relief to the trader and investor and thereby 
would be giving evidence of a change of heart which would in its turn go a 
long way in smoothing the. troubled waters of the sea of Indian constitutional 
politics on the eve of the impending constitutional changes of which so much 
is being made, and the House would be doing something which may result to 
some extent in increasing the well-being of the country in general. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR Me WATTERS : I regret not to be 
able to accept this amendment. As the Mover ex- 
1 p.m. plained, it is the amendment which was carried in the other 
House, and in reply to which His Excellency the Governor 
General proposed his recommended alternative amendment. This amend- 
ment would take away 235 lakhs of the revenue which we originally proposed 
to obtain from income-tax, and the amendment recommended by the Governor 
General would give up 105 lakhs. The difference is 130 lakhs, which was 
referred to earlier in this debate. This amendment really raises the crucial 
issue which is before the House this morning, whether we are to accept the 
recommendation of His Excellency the Governor General or not. I have 
already in my speech moving for the consideration of this Bill given all my 
reasons, and as strongly as I could, why in the interests of the credit of the 
country I think this House should accept the recommended Bill. It is not a 
question, as I said, of 130 lakhs. In my opinion it is a question of much 
more than that — and how much I hesitate to say, because it is a question of 
credit — and I think it is most important and will be to us most helpful if this 
House supports us in this matter. Therefore, I regret that I am unable to 
accept this amendment. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The original question was : 

“ That Schedule IV be a Schedule to the Bill.** 

Since which an amendment has been moved — 

“ That for Part I A and B of Schedule IV to the Bill the following be substituted, 
namely ; 


‘Pars: 1. 

Rates of Income-tax. 

A. In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a registered firm or a company — 

Bate. 


1. When the total income is less than Bs. 2,000 , fril. 

2. When the total income is Rs. 2,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Bs. 5,000 • • . « .5 pies in the rupee. 

3. When the total income is Rs. 5,000 and upwards, but 

is less than Bs. 10,000 . ... * 8 pies in the rupee. 
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4. When the total income is Ha. 10,000 or upwards, 

but is less than Rs. 15,000 • • . • 

5. When the total income is Rs. 1 5,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 20,000 ..... 

6. When the total income is Rs. 20,000 or upwards, but 

is lesB than Rs. 30,000 

7. When the total income is Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but 

is less than Rs. 40,000 

B. When the total income is Rs. 40,000 or upwards, 

but is less than Rs. 1,00,000 • , , , 

0. When the total income is Rs. 1,00,000 or upwards . 

B. In the case of every company and registered firm 
whatever its total income 


Rate. 

1 1 pies in the rupee. 

1 anna and 1 pie in the 
rupee. 

1 anna and 5 pies in the 
rupee. 

1 anna and 9 pies in the 
rupee. 

1 anna and 11 pies in the’ 
rupee. 

2 annas in the rupee. 

2 annas in the rupee. 11 


The question I have to put is that that amendment be made. 
The Council divided : 


AYES— 6. 


Ghosh Maulik, The Honourable Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra. 

Imam, The Honourable Mr. Abu 
Abdullah Saiyid. 

Jagdish Prasad, The. Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 


Moli Chand, The Honourable Raja Sir 
Ram Saran Das, The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala. 

Sinha, The Honourable Kumar Nripendra 
Narayan. 


NOES— 32. 


Akbar Khan, The Honourable Major 
Nawab Sir Mahomed. 

Banerjee, The Honourable Babu Jagadish 
Chandra. 

Basu, The Honourable Mr. Bijay Kumar. 
Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Browne, The Honourable Mr. P. H. 
Chetti, The Honourable Diwan Bahadur 
G. Narayanaswami. 

Dadabhoy, The Honourable Sir Mancckji. 
Dudhoria, The Honourable Raja Bijoy 
Sing. 

Dutta, The Honourable Rai Bahadur 
Promode Chandra. 

Ghosal, The Honourable Mr. Jyotsnanath. 
Hafeez, The Honourable Mr. Syed Abdul . 
Haig, The Honourable Mr. H. G. 

Halim, The Honourable Khan Bahadur 


Hafiz Muhammad. 

Hamid, The Honourable Mr. A. 

Irving, The Honourable Mr. Miles. 
Khaparde, The Honourable Mr. G. S. 
McWatters, The Honourable Sir Arthur. 


Mogaw, The Honourable Major-General. 
J. W. D. 

Mehr Shah, The Honourable Nawab 
Sahibzada Sir Sayad Mohamad. 

Miller, The Honourable Mr. E. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir Brojendra. 

Muhammad Din, The Honourable Khan 
Bahadur Chaudri. 

Muhammad Hussain, The Honourable 
Mian Ali Baksh. 

Natesan, The Honourable Mr. G. A. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 

Pandit, The Honourable Sardar Shri 
Jagannath Maharaj. 

Suhrawardy, Tho Honourable Mr. Mah- 
mood. 

Thompson, The Honourable Sir John. 

Uberoi, r I he Honourable Sardar Bahadur 
Hhivdev Singh. 

Whitty, The Honourable Mr. J, T. 

Woodhoad, The Honourable Mr. J. A. 

Zakaullah Khan, The Honourable Mr, 
Abu Abdullah Muhammad. 


The motion was negatived. 


The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question then is 
“ That Schedule IV be a Schedule to the Bill.’* 

Tho motion was adopted. 
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Schedule IV was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Ttfa Honourable Sir ARTHUR Mo WATTERS : Sir, I move that the 
Bill in the form recommended by the Governor General be passed* 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

u That the Bill 'to fix the duty on salt, manufactured in, or imported by land into, 
certain parts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under the Indian Tariff Act, 
1804, to fix maxim um rates of postage under the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, to vary the 
excise duty on motor spirit leviable under the Motor Spirit (Duties) . Act, 1917, to fix rates 
of income-tax and super-tax, to vary the excise duty on kerosene leviable under the Indian 
Finance Act, 1 922, further to amend the Indian Paper Currency Act, 1 923, and to vary the 
excise duty on silver leviable under the Silver (Excise Duty) Act, 1930, in the form 
recommended by the Governor General, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


ELECTION OF TWO MEMBERS TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

The Honoubable the PRESIDENT: For the Standing Committee 
of the Department of Education, Health and Landis, two nomin tions have 
been received, those of the Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Muhammad 
Din and the Honourable Mr. M. D. Dcvadoss.. I declare those two Honourable 
Members duly elected. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 

The Honoubable Sib BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the House) : 
I have to inform you, Sir, that there are two Bills now before the other House 
to the passing of which during this Session Government attach the utmost 
importance. I would therefore request you, Sir, to adjourn the House till 
Wednesday, 1st April, by which time I hope that it may be possible to lay 
on the table of this House one or both of the Bills now pending in the Assembly. 
The Council then adjourned.till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, the 

1st April, 1931. 
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Wednesday , 1st April, 1931 . 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Eleven 
of the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

The Honourable Mr. Herbert William Emerson, C.I.E., C.B.E. (Home 
Secretary). 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

High Court Judges. 

124. The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN 
IMAM : Will Government be pleased to lay on the table a statement show- 
ing the number of posts of High Court Judges fallen vacant since 1921 and filled 
up by Muhammadans, Hindus, Christians and Europeans in different provinces,, 
both officiating and permanent ? 

The Honourable Mr. H. W. EMERSON : I will obtain the information 
and communicate it to the Honourable Member on receipt. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, the following message has been 
received from the Secretary of the Legislative Assembly, namely : 

- j " = “I am directed to state that the Legislative Assembly has, at its meeting held on 
the 30th March, 1931, agreed without any amendments to the Bill to famend the Indian 
Reserve Forces Act, 1888, for certain purposes, which was passed by the Council of 
State at its meeting held on the 24th February, 1931/’ 


BILLS PASSED BY THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY LAID ON THE 

TABLE. 

SECRETARY of the COUNCIL : Sir, in accordance with rule 25 of the 
Indian Legislative Rules, I lay on the table copies of the following Bills which 
were passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meetings held on the 30th and 
31st March, 1931, namely : 

A Bill to impose a temporary additional duty of customs on foreign salt. 
A Bill to impose a temporary duty of customs on the importation of wheat 

( 439 ) 
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v The Honourable the PRESIDENT : There are now three Bills before 
the Council, one was laid the day before yesterday, the other two have been 
laid this morning. I shall be glad for some guidance from the House to enable 
me to exercise the discretion vested in me by the Rule as to a direction when 
these Bills should be taken up for consideration. 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE (Industries and ^Labour Member) 3 
Sir, I would request you to suspend the Standing Orders and permit me 
to-day to make motions for taking into consideration and for passing the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Factories Act, 1911, for a certain purpose. 
The Bill is a very small and non-controversial measure and it has been in the 
hands of Members, I believe, since Monday. If, therefore, Sir, you are of 
opinion that it would cause no inconvenience to the House and to yourself, 
I would request you to permit me to make the motions I have referred to. 

The Honourable Mr. ABU ABDULLAH SAIYID HUSSAIN IMAM 
(Bihar and Orissa : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, we on this side of the House 
have no objection to the Bill being proceeded with to-day. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I do not think there can be any 
possible objection to the course proposed. The Bill is very small and non-, 
controversial, and in any case if we take the Bill to-day we are only shortening 
the notice by one day. The motion for consideration will bo taken up now 
provided, of course, the Honourable Member has given notice of his intention 
to move. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR MoWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, with reference to the Bill to impose a temporary additional duty of customs 
on foreign salt, which was laid on the table to-day, I should like your orders 
and the views of the House as to when that Bill should be taken up. The 
Bill has been laid only to-day, but I think it is possible that most of the 
Honourable Members have been fairly fully seized with the subject matter of 
the Bill for a good many days past. I am entirely in your hands and in the 
liands of the House in this matter. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA 
'(Assam : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I must protest against controversial 
Bills of this sort being brought forward at the fag end of the Session and 
rushed through the Council. This not only deprives Members of the oppor- 
tunity for a full discussion, but it is also discourteous to the House. During 
the last seven or eight days you have been asked twice to suspend the rules of 
business. I know, Sir, the opinion that is held outside about this Council, 
and I am afraid that the Government is doing its level best to foster that 
•opinion. I oppose the suggestion. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the Bill which has been laid to-day 
affects Bengal consumers a great deal, and I think it would be doing an act of 
injustice to Bengal if the Bill is taken up to-day. I think if it is taken up 
•to-morrow it will be helpful to us. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : In view of what has been said 
(by Honourable Members, I think it is clear that I should not permit the rule to 
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be suspended to that extent that the motion for consideration should be made 
to-day. I take it, however, that it is the general wish of the House that the 
consideration of the Bill should not be postponed beyond to-morrow. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD (Commerce Secretary) : 
Sir, with reference to the Bill to impose a temporary duty of customs on the 
importation of wheat, this Bill was laid to-day and was passed by the Legis- 
lative Assembly yesterday. It will, I think, bo convenient to the Honourable 
Members of the House if the rules of business are suspended and the usual 
time is shortened. Whether the Bill should be taken up to-day or to-morrow, 
I am entirely in your hands and in the hands of the House. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, as this is rather an important Bill, I request that 
it be taken up for consideration to-morrow. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Offidal) : Sir, I support the 
suggestion made by my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das. 
The Bill is of very great importance to the agriculturists and we want time to 
prepare ourselves. I think we can take up the Bill to-morrow. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Before I give decision on the 
particular point which is now before the House I should like to make one general 
.remark. The Honourable Member from Assam, if I understood him rightly, 
charged the Government with showing no consideration to the feelings of the 
House. If by that he intended to indicate that the Government as represented 
in this House was trying to force the Council to take up Bills without due time 
for consideration and deliberation, I think he was wrong. I have not been 
pressed by any Honourable Member of the Government to shorten notice to 
any extent. They have always said that they are prepared to do anything 
which would meet the convenience of the House. At the same time my 
sympathies are with the House in this matter. Year after year in the Delhi 
Session we have very much the same sort of trouble and hustle at the end of 
March or the beginning of April. The Honourable the Finance Secretary a 
few days ago referred at some length to this matter and I think it was he who 
said that in his opinion the proper course was to alter the Provisional Collec- 
tion of Taxes Act and to increase from 30 days to 40 days the period within 
which a Bill to which the provisions of that Act have been declared to apply 
mlist become law. I would like to take this opportunity of expressing the opinion 
that I do not think that that is the right solution. The result of extending 
from 30 days to 40 days the period to which the Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act refers would be, I think, in the first place, aji inducement to adopt dilatory 
methods and I think it is extremely probable that the 40 days would inevitably 
be fully occupied ?that is to say, if the Finance Bill, for instance, is introduced 
on the last day of February or the first day of March, it will be the 8th or 9th 
of April before it is finally passed in this Chamber. This is inconvenient for 
those Honourable Members who are not living in their own homes and parti- 
cularly to those Honourable Members who come from sea-port towns and from 
Southern India and who are not used to the dry hot climate of Delhi at this 
time of the year. For them there is a great deal of inconvenience. More- 
over, it will frequently happen that within the 40 days, the period of the 
Easter holidays will fall and that will mean that the 40 dayS will necessarily 
be shortened by 3 or 4. I put forward a suggestion long before I occupied the 
•Chair of this House, and that is, that the only real solution of the difficulty 
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which Honourable Members experience year after year is that the Government 
should arrange to introduce the Budget one week earlier than they do at present. 
I am not suggesting that the date of the introduction of the Finance Bill 
should necessarily be altered. But the Budget should be introduced earlier. 
That would mean that with one extra week, the voting of Demands for Grants 
oould be got out of the way by the end of the first week of March and from then 
onwards the Legislature would have time to consider the Finance Bill at its 
leisure. I put forward this suggestion for the consideration of the Government. 

Turning to the Wheat Bill, it is the obvious desire of the House not to* 
proceed with it to-day, and we shall therefore take up the motion for con- 
sideration of that Bill as passed by the Legislative Assembly, to-morrow. At 
the same time I think it would be convenient to the House if to-morrow we 
did what we did on Saturday, that is to say, if we met at 10 o’clock in the 
morning instead of at 11 o’clock. That will give the House ample time to deal 
with both Bills in the manner in which they should be dealt with. 


INDIAN FACTORIES (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE (Industries and Labour 
Member ) : Sir, I beg to move that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Factories Act, 191 1 , for a certain purpose, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, 
be taken into consideration. 

Sir, this is a very small measure, as I have already said, consisting of only 
one operative clause, and the reason for it has been fully stated in the State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons. 

Sir, I move. 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir JOSEPH BHORE : Sir, I move that the Bill, 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 

The motion was adopted. 

The Council then adjourned till Ten of the Clock on Thursday, the 2nd 
April, 1931. 
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Thursday, 2nd April , 1931. 


The Council met in the Council Chamber of the Council House at Ten of 
the Clock, the Honourable the President in the Chair. 


SALT (ADDITIONAL IMPORT DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS (Finance Secretary) : 
Sir, I beg to move that the Bill to impose a temporary additional duty of 
customs on foreign salt, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into 
consideration. 

Sir, in explaining the genesis of this Bill to the House it is necessary to go 
back two years to a motion which was moved by Mr. Kelkar in the Legislative 
Assembly in which ho carried a cut of Rs. 100 under the head “ Salt ” in order 
to draw the attention of Government to the importance attached by the public 
to making India self-supporting in the matter of salt. The Government had 
prior to that date undertaken a departmental inquiry with negative results, 
but as a result of the motion carried in the Legislative Assembly they agreed 
to refer the matter to the Tariff Board, and that reference was made in July, 
1929. Honourable Members are no doubt acquainted with the general results 
of the Report of the Tariff Board and I will refer very briefly only to their 
most important recommendations. Their conclusion was that in the national 
interest the Bengal market should be supplied as far as possible by rail-borne 
salt, but that, so far as this source of supply is insufficient, Indian sea-borne 
salt — and that for reasons which they gave included Aden salt — should be 
encouraged, provided that thereby no heavy burden is imposed on the country 
or the consumer. They went on to recommend that Government should 
undertake a thorough survey of the sources of supply with a view to their 
development, and they finally stated that no development of Indian sources 
of supply of salt is possible until the prices in the Calcutta market are stabilised. 
The actual scheme which they proposed was for a Marketing Board, but they 
realized that a scheme of that kind could not be introduced immediately and 
would require very careful consideration and examination, and therefore 
as a temporary measure they proposed that Government should im- 
mediately take control of the supply of imported salt. On receipt- of that 
Report the Government of India circulated it and took the opinions of all 
Governments and bodies interested, and at the same time they undertook 
in connection with the Tariff Board’s recommendation a spec ial survey of the 
salt sources by a small Committee consisting of Sir Chunilal Mehta and an 
engineering salt expert, Mr. Pitt. That Committee sent in a long technical 
report, but the gist of it is that they came to the conclusion that India, and 
even continental India, taken by itself, can be made independent of foreign 
salt, but that foreign salt cannot be eliminated for three or four years or possi- 
bly even more. They also recommended that prices should be stabilised a« the 
Tariff Board suggested, and for a period of at least 10 years. The next step 
Taken was to form a special Committee of the Legislative Assembly to consider 
the Tariff Board’s Report and the special report of the Salt Survey Ccmmittec. 
the special Committee of the Legislature examined the proposals which 1 ad 
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been made and came to the conclusion by a majority that, while they were in 
agreement with the policy proposed by the Tariff Board in the general interests 
of the country, they wore of opinion that the interim measure proposed by the 
Tariff Board for Government control of salt could not be carried out without 
almost as much careful inquiry and organisation as their major proposal for a 
Marketing Board, and therefore they set themselves to deviso some alter- 
native scheme which would enable the general policy of the Tariff Board to 
be worked out in some simpler manner — some form of emergency action of a 
simpler form than the Tariff Board had suggested — and the recommendation 
they made was this. First , that an add itional duty of 4 annas 6 pies per maund 
on all salt, Indian or foreign, imported by sea should be immediately imposed. 
Secondly, they suggested that the Executive should be empowered in certain 
circumstances to increase the amount of that duty. And thirdly, that 
a rebato equal to the additional duty should be granted on imported 
Indian salt (including Aden salt) on the producers undertaking to deliver a 
stipulated quantity of salt to Government at any time at the fair selling price 
fixed by the Tariff Board . 

Those recommendations are included in the Bill which is now before the 
House. This Bill is intended to be a temporary measure. The House will 
observe that the new duty is to be imposed for one year only. Its object is 
to stabilise prices, wholesale prices, at a price which, taking a long view and 
based on the figures which the Tariff Board gave as the fair selling price, may 
be considered fair to the consumer. The object of taking this emergency step 
is to enable Government to take in hand at once the development of salt sources, 
particularly at Khewra, and also to endeavour to see what can bo done to 
regulato retail prices of salt. It is recognised that until wholesale prices are 
stabilised any attempt to regulate retail prices is bound to be ineffective. I 
will only add, Sir, that the Committee of the Legislature recommended that 
there was a strong equitable case for the application of the proceeds — that is, 
after the necessary expenditure had been incurred for the development of salt 
sources — for the benefit of the consumers in the provinces concerned. The 
Government of India havo definitely accepted in principle that they should 
make over to the provinces which consume imported salt the proceeds of this 
extra duty after deducting an amount, which they estimate at from 3 to 5 
lakhs, that is not more than ono-eighth of the total amount which the new duty 
is expected to bring next year, for the benefit of those provinces. The exact 
form of distribution is a matter which will require some further examination, 
but the general principle that that should bo done has been accepted by Gov- 
ernment. 

That, Sir, is all I think it is necessary for mo to say in regard to the principle 
of this Bill. The Bill is basod on the belief that there is a majority at any rate 
of public opinion in favour of the policy of developing internal salt sources in 
India, and in the belief also that tho only way to make a start in this matter 
is to proceed as we are doing in this Bill. Wo believe that the result, taking a 
long view, should not bo harmful to the consumer, and in order to give such 
benefit as we can to tho provinces which are contributing this sum we are 
proposing a distribution of tho greater part of the proceeds. That, Sir, is 
all that is necessary to say on the principle of the Bill. It is possible, as else- 
where, that objections will bo raised to this Bill perhaps on principle, perhaps 
on detail ; and if so, it may be necessary for me to enter into the matter further. 
But fojr my present purpose what I have said is sufficient to explain why I am 
moving for the consideration of this Bill. 
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Thb Honoubablb thk PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to impose a temporary additional duty of customs on foreign salt, 
•9 passed by the Legislative Assembly, bo taken into consideration.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Thb Honourable the PRESIDENT : Clauses 2 and 3. The question 
is that these clauses stand part of the Bill. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA 
(Assam : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, we have something to say on the principle 
of the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I did not catch what the Honour- 
able Member said. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA a 
We have something to say on the principle of the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I gave the House ample 
opportunity to say what they had to say on the Bill. After putting the question 
I waited a long time before I took the vote. The Honourable Member, I am 
afraid, missed his opportunity. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA 3 
You were on your feet, Sir, and it was not possible for us to get up. 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : The Honourable Member can 
apeak on any clause on wliich he wishes to speak. I am putting the clauses 
one by one. If he wishes to speak on any clause and if ho rises in his place, 
I shall certainly give him an opportunity. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

** That clause 2 do stand part of tho Bill.’* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to tho Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : Tho question is : 

“That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is s 

“ That clause 4 do stand part of tho Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. SATYENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH MAULIK 
(West Bengal : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I am afraid I cannot congratulate 
the Government upon this Bill. They havo no doubt been actuated by a very 
laudable desire to encourage the salt industry in India. There is a good deal 
for them to atone for, in respect of their sins of omission and commission in 
this respect. The way in which the salt industry in Bengal, for instance, has 
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been throttled by them constitutes in fact a most melancholy chapter in tho 
history of that province. It is something that under the pressure of publio 
opinion they are beginning to wake up to a sense of their responsibilities. If, 
however, the present Bill is to be regarded as an earnest of the maimer in which 
they wish to proceed, I am afraid the remedy may prove worse than the disease. 
The existence of an import duty on salt has, as Government must be aware, 
been a sore point with nationalist India and if there is one thing more than the 
other for which nationalist India has been crying itself hoarse, it is the total 
repeal of all imports in this prime necessity of life. It is a sad reflection there- 
fore that far from working to that end, Government propose by this Bill to 
add still further to the existing burdens of the consumer of salt. It may be 
that the burden will fall not on the whole country, but mainly on the province 
of Bengal as well as Burma. But, Sir, I venture to think that in these days 
of nationalist outlook the grievance of Bengal or Burma must be the grievance 
of the whole of India. Bengal and Burma at present derive the whole of their 
salt from foreign sources. Why or how that is so, I will not go into that 
question, but the fact remains that things have been so contrived there in the 
past that these provinces have not found it possible to be independent of 
foreign salt. We may leave aside the case of Burma for the present, for ad- 
mittedly this has neither been investigated by the Tariff Board nor by the 
Salt Survey Committee. The problem before us at this moment is practically 
that of Bengal alone, and that problem shortly stated is how to obtain for 
Bengal from Indian sources the quantity of 500,000 tons of fine white crusted 
salt which she at present consumes every year. Of this 500,000 tons, 180,000 
tons come from Aden and if Aden is regarded as a part of India for present 
purposes — a proposition to which in passing I may state I demur— the question 
reduces itself to one of finding 320,000 tons from India proper. There are, we 
know, several centres of production of salt, of solar as well as brine salt, in 
India, but their present output both as regards quality and quantity is wholly 
insufficient to supply the needs of Bengal. So far as the centres of production 
in Madras and Bombay are concerned, it seems to have been accepted on all 
hands that they must be left out of account altogether as possible sources of 
supply of the Bengal market by reason alike of the quality and quantity of the 
salt produced there as well as of the cost of production and transport. The 
Tariff Board in fact looked into the sources in Northern India and Central 
India or Bajputana as the most likely field for development and expansion 
in order to provide for the market in Bengal. The Tariff Board looked forward 
also to a substantial increase of production in Aden. As regards the existing 
sources in India proper, the Tariff Board pointed out that the normal method 
of transport on an economic basis from Karachi and Okha must continue 
to be by sea as it is at present, while the salt which is produced at Khewra 
and the Bajputana sources is and will be rail-borne. Now, Sir, so far as the 
sea-borne salt, that is to say, the salt from Karachi and Okha, is concerned ; 
the present total output there is only 25,000 tons and the Tariff Board estimate, 
that with sufficient assistance this output in India proper might in the course 
of some years be increased to 147,000 tons. Even then it is clear that it will be 
wholly insufficient to supply the requirements of Bengal. Apart from that, 
on economic grounds the Tariff Board have come to the conclusion that it will 
not be in the national interest to afford any protection to these sources by 
means of an additional differential duty on foreign salt ; and as far as Aden 
salt is concerned, they are also of opinion that it does not require protection. 
At the time the Tariff Board were writing this report, the foreign salt was 
selling at Rs. 53 per 100 maunds ex-ship, and basing their calculations on that 
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figure and of Rs. 66 which they calculated to be the fair selling price, the Tariff 
Board estimated that if a protective duty was to be put on, it would have to 
be between Rs. 1-4-0 and Rs. 1-6-0 per maund. This increase in the duty 
would represent an additional burden of nearly Rs. 20 lakhs on the Bengal 
consumers. The Tariff Board has no hesitation whatever in injecting the 
proposal for inflicting such a burden on the Bengal consumer in the interests 
of Karachi and Okha. This is how they put their conclusion at page 59 : 

“ Considering the limited extent to which the national interest will he served by 
the establishment of the suit industry at Oklia or Karachi, it would bo entirely unrea- 
sonable to expect tho consumer in Bengal to shoulder a burden of this magnitude.” 

Taking into account the further fall in the prices of imported salt which 
has since taken place, the burden to-day on the Bengal consumer would be 
nearer 35 lakhs than 20. Well, Sir, l fail to understand why, in tho face of 
this express declaration of opinion by the Tariff Board, Government should 
think of levying a protective duty on salt, it is true that the Tariff Board 
say that so far as the sources of rail-borne salt in India are concerned, it stands 
on a different footing from sea-borne salt and that a stronger case exists from 
the national point of view for the encouragement of the production of fine 
white crusted salt at Khewra and tho Rajputana sources of supply. The 
Tariff Board were unable to make a survey themselves of the possibilities of 
these sources of supply : but pursuant to their recommendations Govern- 
ment have since caused the survey to be made by Sir CHunnilal Mehta’s Com- 
mittee, and for our present purposes we may assume that tho manufacture 
of salt at these sources can be so developed that in course of time a considerable 
portion now imported into Calcutta by sea will be produced in India and sup- 
plied direct by rail to the consuming centres. But, Sir, in order to achieve 
such a result two things require to be kept in mind. One is that the stability 
of prices would have to be ensured if foreign competition was to be eliminated, 
and secondly — this is a very important fact which ought not to he overlooked 
— that whatever may be done, protective duty or no protective duty, it will be 
several years yet before these Indian sources can be developed to any # appre- 
ciable extent so as to make it unnecessary or unlikely that any import of foreign 
salt by sea will continue. It is more than certain that for the next four years 
or so, at any rate, Bengal will, in any case have to depend to a large extent on 
the importation of foreign salt to supply her ordinary needs. Sir, romemt>ering 
these two facts, I confess I can sec no justification whatsoever for the proposals 
embodied in the Bill. Foreign salt is now selling in Calcutta, let us say, 
at Rs. 30 per 100 maunds ex-ship. You are going to impose a duty of Rs. 0-4-6 
per maund which will raise the price by Rs. 28-2-0 per 100 maunds. The price 
of foreign salt will then stand at Rs. 64-2-0 per 100 maunds ex -ship. This 
would no doubt help to raise the price of Indian salt to about the same level 
and thereby ensure a fair selling price for it. If, Sir, this meant that the con- 
sumer could depend upon obtaining salt in future at this price and nothing 
higher, I for one would not mind the temporary hardship which he would be 
put to by reason of the iimm diate increase in the price at which he is at present 
obtaining his salt. Sir, I am here to recognise that the advantage of the very 
low prices which the Bengal consumer is enjoying to-day is an artificial one duo 
to the uneconomic prices which the foreign manufacturer is charging. The 
danger, however, I apprehend is that as a result of this duty the Bengal 
consumer will not only lose this temporary advantage but will be faced with 
the rise of an indeterminate increase. Sir, the power taken in clause 5 (5) 
of the Bill, I submit, is wholly inadequate to achieve the object it has in view, 
namely, that of protecting the consumer against the price of salt going up 
beyond the fair selling price fixed by the Tariff Board, namely, Rs. 63-11-0. 
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By that clause Government is taking power purely to regulate the price of 
India produced salt and keeping it at or below that level, but the foreign salt 
is left without any control, without any restrictions. The only limitation on 
the foreign product is the duty, but, Sir, all the same the consumer is left 
wholly at his mercy. Seeing that India proper will not be in a position for 
some years yet to produce all the salt which Bengal requires even including 
Aden, seeing that Bengal will yet have to depend for more than 3/5ths of her 
present needs on the Bed Sea manufacturers, I should like to ask how it is 
possible to prevent the foreign manufacturers from putting up the prices as 
high as they like. I ask how by the mere imposition of this duty you can 
save the Bengal consumer from ruthless exploitation by the Bed Sea traders 
if they should be be nt on it. And, Sir, it is elementary that if out of 500,000 
tons it is left open to the manufacturer to manipulate the price of 300,000 
at any level which his caprice or rapacity may dictate to him it is idle to expect 
that the price of the remaining 200,000 tons to the consumer can be kept at a 
much lower level however much you might seek by means of your duty to 
maintain your control over it. The result will be that in the name of protec- 
tion of the whole industry the Bengal consumer will find himself between the 
devil and the deep sea, or shall I say the Bed Sea. That is the position, Sir. 
The benefit you are going to give the consumer — I mean the ultimate benefit, 
for admittedly immediate benefit there is none — is a snare and a delusion. 
Is that right, is that fair ? Suppose, Sir, on the other hand, the price of foreign 
salt is lowered still further than it is to-day, in that case the duty becomes 
wholly ineffective. It will no doubt benefit the consumer for a time, but will 
hit even the Aden producers very hard, because the Bed Sea salt will then be 
able to cut the throat of Aden quite as well as that of Khewra and Rajputana. 
Sir, I admit I am not looking very far ahead, but, Sir, the Bill is only a tempo- 
rary measure and we are concerned more with the next year or two than with 
what may happen in the remote future. I submit, therefore, that it is a hasty 
and an ill-considered piece of legislation. It shuts one door only to have 
another open. 

I beg therefore to oppose the Bill in the name of Bengal. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR Me WATTERS : Sir, the Honourable 
Member’s speech has been made on one of the clauses, but in point of fact 
that being one of the substantial clauses of the Bill it is in effect an opposi- 
tion to the Bill as a whole, and I think I am in order, Sir, in treating 
it as such. I quite agree that there is a good deal that can he said on both 
sides on this question. I admit that it is one of those cases where local interests 
may from certain points of view appear to conflict with interests of other parts 
of India or of India as a whole. I admit that we may be said to be taking 
some chances in this matter, that it is not certain that our policy will be suc- 
cessful, but I cannot agree with the Honourable Member that the action that 
is being taken is hasty or ill-considered. It is hasty only in the sense that 
any action of this kind which imposes additional tariff duties has necessarily 
to be taken quickly, and that accounts for our inability to consult again the 
authorities in the provinces which are mainly concerned. As a matter of fact, 
of course, on the Report of the Tariff Board we had the opinions in full of the 
provinces concerned and the various associations in those provinces, and we 
know quite well what their views would be on this particular Bill which 
raises the same issues as are raised in the Tariff Board’s Report. But if action 
was to be taken at all, I think it is inevitable in the circumstances that actioa 
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had to be taken quickly. The real question is, is it worth pursuing the 
principle which we are aiming at — the principle which we have very strong 
reasons to believe has the support of a very considerable body of non-cfficial 
opinion ? That is the first point. The second point is, will our Bill really 
enable us to give effect to that policy. And here the Honourable Member 
made one or two comments — quite legitimate comments toe — which I think 
require an answer. He made a point that we are not really controlling the price 
of imported foreign salt and therefore we shall not be able, in practice, to 
stabilise imported prices. Well, Sir, I think he has possibly under-estimated 
the effect of that provision in the Bill which enables us to obtain from impoi ted 
Indian salt, including Aden salt, the amount of salt which we require 
at a fixed selling price. We have in our hands therefore not only the possibility 
of bringing down-country more salt from our own sources but of adding to 
that 200,000 tons of imported salt at a price which we shall fix. Therefore, 
I think, the remaining foreign importers will not be in the s; me strong position 
to operate by way of rings and otherwise to raise prices against us. That, 
at any rate, is what we hope, and we have some confidence that this policy 
will prevent the foreign importer from acting as has been done sometimes 
in the past. If the Honourable Member will read the relevant passages in the 
Tariff Board's Report, he will see that in the past prices of impoitcd salt have 
on occasions risen to extreme heights owing to various arrangements between 
foreign importers and producers, and we hope that the policy which is being 
adopted in this Bill will enable us to counter any action of that kind. In the 
second place, the Honourable Member himself talked about the temporary 
advantage which the Bengal consumer was fitting from the. exceptionally 
low prices of imported salt which ruled before this Bill was introduced — some- 
thing like Rs. 35 per hundred maunds. That price is, I have no doubt what- 
ever, far below the actual fair selling price of salt having regard to cost of 
production and freights, and therefore it is not a price which could in any pro- 
bability be maintained for any period of time worth having. Therefore, in the 
long run, the price of imported salt was bound to rise and the benefit which the 
consumer is getting in Bengal and the neighbouring provinces could only be a 
temporary benefit. Incidentally, as always happens with salt, the full benefit 
of heavy falls of this kind does not at once — indeed ever — reach the small con- 
sumer, because salt is for the most part sold in such small quantities that it is 
impossible for the small consumer really to get the full benefit of these sudden 
drops in the imported price. Therefore, although there is no doubt somo force 
in the argument that the Bengal consumer will have to pay higher prices than 
he has been paying recently, I think that the arguments that are occasionally 
used on this subject are apt to be exaggerated. We hope, Sir, as I explained 
before, that our policy will not do any serious harm in the long run to the con- 
sumer. It is an experimental policy. It will remain in force for only one year 
and the great advantage of this method of procedure is that we can, if neces- 
sary, at the end of the year remove this duty without causing any particular 
upset. For, if we had followed the Tariff Board scheme of Government taking 
control of imported salt, it would be a very difficult matter indeed to recede 
from that position. 

The Honoubable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

** That clause 4 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 4 was added the Bill. 
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Clauses 5 and 6 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir ARTHUR McWATTERS : Sir, I move that the 
Bill, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, bo passed. 

Tiie Honourable Rai Bahadur PROMODE CHANDRA DUTTA 
(Assam: Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I oppose the passing of this Bill. T do so 
on various grounds. In the first place, Sir, I would ask the House to consider 
what our position really is. Three-fourths of the salt consumed in this country 
is produced locally and the remaining one-fourth is imported from foreign 
countries and the whole of this salt is practically absorbed by the Bengal market. 
This Bengal market serves besides the province of Bengal, Assam, from which 
I come, and the province of Bihar and Orissa. It is for these provinces to say 
whether they will go in for cheap foreign salt, or consume the salt produced 
in India and pay a higher price for it. They have made their wishes in the 
matter perfectly clear. The Bengal Council is against the import duty, the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce is against it, the Indian Association 
in Calcutta is against it, and the entire Bengal Press is against it. I ask my 
Honourable friends from other parts of India whether by virtue of their superior 
numbers they are justified in riding roughshod over the feelings of the Bengal 
people. The position of Assam and Bihar and Orissa is the same in this matter. 
If these provinces are forced to submit to a burden of that sort against their 
will, I for myself despair of the future of our inter-provincial relations. I am 
indulging in no hysterics. The fear is well-grounded and is freely and widely 
expressed. An import duty is good in certain circumstances, but where it 
involves the exploitation of your neighbour, it is better that you fight shy of 
it. If exploitation by a foreign power is bad, exploitation by one’s own people 
is also an evil. Secondly, Sir, I appeal to the Government to say whether 
they are not treading on uncertain grounds. The Honourable the Finance 
Member, if he has been correctly reported, said in the other House 
that in imposing this duty he was treading on uncertain grounds. 
If that is so, is ifc fair, I ask in view of this uncertainty, to burden 
Bengal with a burden of this magnitude ? Thirdly, Sir, as the Honour- 
able the Finance Secretary has said, Local Governments have not been 
consulted on this Bill. This, 1 submit, ought to have been done. If 
this had been done, I think they would have found that there is strong opposi- 
tion to the Bill which they are not in a position to face. It has been said that 
7/8ths of the proceeds from this additional duty will bo spent on the provinces 
concerned, namely, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. Sir, these provinces 
have their own Legislative Councils and they know how to tax themselves for 
their own purposes. This act of the Government of India is an usurpation 
of the functions which belong to them. There are interests which for them 
are far more urgent than the charitable one of supporting Okha, a port in an 
Indian State, and Karachi. For all these reasons, I submit that this Bill 
ought not to bo passed. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to impose a temporary , additional duty of customs on foreign 
salt, a* passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.’ 1 

The motion was adopted. 



WHEAT (IMPORT DUTY) BILL. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD (Commerce Secretary) : Sir, 
I move that the Bill to impose a temporary duty of customs on the importation 
of wheat, as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration. 

Sir, this also is a temporary measure, the main provision of the Bill being 
the imposition of a duty on imported wheat for a period of one year ending 
the 3 1st March , 1932* It will perhaps be convenient if T commence my remarks 
by a short review of the statistical position in regard to Indian wheat, as this 
will perhaps enable me to explain to Honourable Members the main facts 
which weighed with the Government in coming to the decision that action 
should be taken on the lines of this Bill. During the five years previous to 
1928-29, the production of wheat in India was in excess of the internal demand 
and during these years India exported considerable quantities of wheat. The 
position was reversed in 1928-29 and 1929-30. The crops reaped in the years 
1928 and 29 were below normal, the amount of wheat produced being below 
the amount necessary to meet the internal demand, and during the two years, 

1928- 29 and 1929-30, large quantities of foreign wheat were imported into 
India. In 1928-29 the imports reached the high figure of 550,000 tons, and in 

1929- 30, although they were rather less still the amount was as hieh as 350,000. 
These large imports were not unexpected, as naturally when the Indian pro- 
duction falls below the Indian demand the gap must be made up by the im- 
portation of foreign wheat. In 1930 the position again changed. Instead of a 
short crop the Indian crop that year was a bumper one, being one of the largest, 
if not the largest, on record. The estimated crop in that year was just under 
1(H million tons. With such a large crop it would be natural to expect that 
imports in the year 1930-31 would fall to the normal figure, somewhere about 
50,000 tons, and that exports would be on a considerable scale. During the 
first six months, that is up to October, 1930, the expected happened, although 
perhaps the exports were not on such a considerable} scale as might have been 
expected in view of the size of the crop. Up to the end of October, 1930 exports 
amounted to about 190,000 tons. Imports were small. Practically no foreign 
wheat had come into Calcutta up to October, 1930 and the imports into 
Bombay were not large, being about 20,000 tons. During the year 1930 world 
wheat prices fell precipitately, and up to about the middle of December of 
the same year the price of Indian wheat fell with world prices. The price at 
Karachi about the middle of December 1930 was less than half what it was 
at the beginning of the year, that is in January, 1930. Up to October-Novcm- 
ber, Sir, the position then was that a considerable amount of wheat had been 
exported, imports wero small and the prices of Indian win at. in the internal 
markets had fallen proportionately to the fall in world prices. The position 
changed however about the middle of December, 1930. The internal price of 
wheat in India rose substantially and lost its relation to world prices, in other 
words, Indian prices rose above world parity, exports ceased and imports 
increased very considerably. The increase in imports was very marked in the 
four weeks ending the 28th of February, for during that period over 50,000 
tons of foreign wheat arrived at the ports of Calcutta and Bombay. The posi- 
tion at that time was therefore this ; Indian wheat prices, although they were 
at a very low level, at a level at which the return to the cultivators was very 
small, had ceased to have a definite relation to world prices ; exports had al- 
together ceased and foreign wheat was being imported in very considerable 
quantities. In addition, we had information that orders had been placed for 
a considerable amount of Australian wheat for deh’very during March and 
succeeding months. It was these circumstances which raised the question 

( 451 ) 
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whether it was not desirable to impose an import duty on wheat in order to 
assist the Indian producer by preserving for Indian wheat the home markets 
in India. 

I should now like, Sir, to explain as shortly as I can what in the view of the 
Government of India an import duty can do in existing circumstances and what 
it cannot do. When an import duty is imposed one normally expects the price 
of both the imported and the indigenous article to rise, and not only to rise 
but to rise to the full extent of the duty imposed. That is what normally 
happens, because in those cases it is the cost of the imported article which 
regulates the price in India. If that condition is fulfilled, that is, the internal 
price is regulated by the cost of importation, then the imposition of an import 
duty increases the price of the indigenous article in India. But if that condition 
is not fulfilled, the imposition of an import duty cannot have the result of raising 
internal prices. That condition. Sir, is not satisfied to-day in India in the case 
of wheat, and that. it. is not satisfied is shown clearly by the fact that, although 
the heavy duty of Ks. 2 per cwt. imposed by the present Bill came into force 
from the date of the introduction of the Bill, that is the 20th of March, the 
price of wheat in the markets of Northern India to-day is not higher, if anything 
it is lower, than it was when the Bill was introduced. The reason why the 
price of wheat in India docs not increase as a result of the increase in the rise 
of imported wheat consequent on the imposition of the import duty is the exist- 
ence in India to-day of a large surplus stock of Indian wheat. It is difficult 
to say exactly what that surplus is, but I think there can be no doubt that the 
surplus is quite a large one. Now, Sir, so long as there is a large exportable 
surplus of wheat in the country the price of wheat in India cannot depend on 
the cost of importation and it is impossible therefore for an import duty to 
operate in what is considered the normal manner by raising the price of the 
indigenous article. So long as this large surplus exists the imposition of an 
import duty will have little effect, if any, on prices in India, and the main 
advantage which will accrue to the Indian producer at the present moment 
and under existing circumstances is that the duty will, by preserving to Indian 
wheat the market at the main ports and their immediate neighbourhood, 
enlarge considerably the markets in which the Indian producer can dispose 
of his crop. 

Perhaps I might now give some indication to the House of the size of the 
market which if the Bill becomes Jaw will be secured for the Indian producer* 
The consumption at the areas at and immediately round the principal ports is 
estimated at from 450,000 to 500,000 tons a year. Our information is that 
the total quantity of wheat for which orders have been placed before the 1st 
March for delivery after the 1st March is approximately 150,000 tons. If this 
figure of 150,000 tons is deducted from the figure of 450,000 tons the balance is 
300,000 tons, and that is I think, Sir, a fair estimate of the market likely to be 
secured to the Indian cultivator. But there is something beyond that, and it is 
this. If the difference between Indian prices and world prices should move 
further apart, and I think, Sir, it would be a wise man who would prophesy 
that that is impossible, we might reach a point where foreign wheat could not 
only displace Indian wheat at the main ports and their immediate neighbour- 
hood, but might travel upcountry and displace Indian wheat in the upcountry 
markets. If that should happen, the extent of the market lost to the Indian 
producer would be very much in excess of 300,000 tons. This possibility 
weighed considerably with Government in coming to their decision to introduce 
this Bill. The Bill, Sir, will therefore not only secure to the Indian produce 
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the markets at the principal ports but is a measure of protection or insurance 
against the upcountry markets being lost to the Indian cultivator, and in 
considering the. benefit which the Bill will confer and which will accrue to the* 
Indian producer, I would ask Honourable Members to bear that point parti- 
cularly in mind. 

As regards the amount of the duty, the view which Government took was 
this. In determining the duty, it was impossible to follow the usual method 
of comparing the fair selling price of Indian wheat and the price of imported 
wheat. In the first' place, it is extraordinarily difficult to determine the 
fair selling price of an agricultural product, and, secondly, as I have tried to 
explain, under present circumstances, there are no means available by which 
that fair selling price can be secured. In the second place, it is quite impossible 
to determine the future course of the price of foreign wheat. In these circum- 
stances, Government came to the conclusion that it was impossible to fix the 
duty on what is considered the usual method that should he adopted, and they 
decided that the best way would be to fix the duty at such a rate as would he 
really effective for the purpose in view, namely, to secure the Indian market 
for Indian wheat and to impose the duty for one year only, because conditions 
in these abnormal times may change so rapidly that the position at the end of 
March, 1932 may be entirely different from what it is to-day. Again, Sir, there 
was the less objection to this course because, as I have explained, so long as 
there is a large exportable surplus in India, the price of Indian wheat will not 
be regulated by the cost of importation ; in other words, the price in India will 
not rise by the amount of the duty. 

The Bill, in addition to a duty on wheat, a'lso seeks to impose a duty on 
wheat flour. That, Sir, is consequential. It is obvious. Sir, that if it wero 
possible for foreign wheat flour to undersell wheat Hour made from Indian 
wheat at the principal ports, the very object of the Bill would be endangered. 
Not only would the object of the Bill be defeated, but the millers at the principal 
ports would be compelled to close down as it would be impossible for them, 
deprived as they would be of cheap foreign wheat, to compete with foreign 
flour. There is at present an import duty of 20 per cent , ad valorem on wheat 
flour and at first Government tended to the opinion that in view of the probable 
level of wheat prices in India, it was unlikely that the danger of the import of 
foreign flour would materialise. On reconsideration, Sir, they finally came to 
the conclusion that it would be unwise to run this risk and the Bill now before 
this House provides for tho same duty on wheat flour as on wheat. I might 
say, Sir, that the imports of wheat flour into India are practically negligible 
and therefore the imposition of this duty on wheat flour will not interfere with 
any established trade. 

I now turn, Sir, to clause 3 of the Bill, which seeks to exempt from the 
import duty wheat ordered before a certain date. This clause has been in- 
cluded because of the position of the mills at the principal ports. As I have 
already tried to explain, ordinarily the price of an imported article on which- a 
duty or an additional duty is imposed is raised by the full amount of the duty. 
When this is the case, the importer is in a position to recoup himself for the 
extra cost he has incurred on account of the duty ; and this, Sir, explains why 
when a duty is imposed it ordinarily takes effect at once, and no concession is 
made to merchants and others who have already placed orders ahead. In 
those circumstances no concession is given or required, because the importer 
can, owing to the increase in price consequent on the duty, recoup himself for 
his increased expenditure. That is, however, not so in the present case. I 
have also tried to explain that so long as there is an exportable surplus of wheat 
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in India, the imposition of the duty cannot be followed by corresponding 
increase in the price, and if no concession were made, the mills would be 
unable to recover the additional expenditure which they would have to 
incur in consequence of the duty from their customers. This would, 
Sir, be a most serious matter for the mills at the poits, because the burden 
would be a heavy one. The duty of Rs. 2 a cwt. is Rs. 40 a ton and the House 
will obtain some idea of the burden imposed if I remind them that on a single 
cargo of 5,000 tons the duty payable will be Rs. 2 lakhs. Tt is this abnormal 
position as regards the effect of an import duty on wheat which makes this 
unusual concession necessary. To refuse this concession \vou!d place the 
mills at the ports in a most difficult financial position and certainly might 
drive them to bankruptcy. Again, Sir, I should like to remind Honourable 
Members that India has a considerable export trade in wheat flour. The ex- 
ports from Bombay to countries of the Near East and Africa average between 
50,000 and 00,000 tons a year, and Calcutta also supplies 20,000 tons to Burma. 
The mills at Bombay can obviously only retain this export trade if they have 
the advantage of cheap foreign wheat. Deprive them of that advantage and 
they must inevitably lose for the time being that export trade, and I feel sure 
that Honourable Members will realise that if a trade is once lost it is extremely 
difficult to regain it. That, Sir, is another reason for the exemption contained 
in clause 3 of the Bill. As regards the actual effect of this exemption we have 
made everyw endeavour to obtain accurate information, and our information 
points to the conclusion that the total quantity of wheat which will be 
exempted under this clause is something less than 120,000 tons. 

The only other clause to which I need draw attention is clause 5 which 
empowers the Governor General in Council, after such enquiry as he thinks 
necessary, to remit or reduce the duty imposed by the Bill on wheat and wheat 
flour. It is, l think, obvious that if the exportable surplus, to which I have 
referred, should be absorbed or otherwise removed and the duty should become 
fully effective in raising the price of wheat in India, then Government would 
have to consider, and consider very carefully, whether a duty as heavy as 
is proposed in the Bill would not place too severe a burden on the consumer. 
Whether it will be necessary to exercise this power or not it is impossible to 
say, simply because we cannot foretell the future prices of wheat ; but if it 
did appear that the heavy duty was becoming a serious burden on the consumer 
it is, I think, right that the Governor General in Council should have power to 
relieve the consumer of that burden. 


Sir, I move. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS (Punjab : 
Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, the depression in the price of agricultural produce, 
especially of wheat and jute, this year has been quito 
k A,M * unprecedented. I understand that such low prices have 

never before been experienced. In the Punjab, in certain areas, wheat has 
been sold at Rs. 1-4-0 a maund. Those who live on agriculture are in a very 
bad plight. The average rate which forms the basis of revenue assessments 
in the Punjab varies in different districts, but in no district has this average 
been taken below Rs. 2-2-0 a maund. I think, Sir, that in this fact the Honour- 
able Mr. Emerson, who has done several settlements in the Punjab, will bear 
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me out and, if I am wrong, correct me. The zamindars have to pay land 
revenue which has been fixed on this basis, and it is now a clear fact that 
a great number of zamindars have not been able to meet land revenue out of 
their agricultural produce and have paid the revenue from their savings. 
In the Punjab, Sir, this position has been very well explained by His Excel- 
lency the Governor of the Punjab while speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce on Saturday last. I will only cito a few 
extracts from His Excellency’s speech to prove the extent of distress that 
prevails in the Punjab : 

We had then a good wheat crop on the ground and some basis for hope that it 
represented money. Prices of other agricultural produce, as, for instance, gur and gram, 
were then satisfactory and firm. No one was prepared for the dramatic and general fall 
which was so soon to take place in the price of practically all agricultural produce — wheat,, 
cotton, rice, gur , barley, maize, etc., all sharing in the collapse, or for the pitch, to which 
the decline would go. This disastrous and universal fall came upon us like a thunder- 
clap. It was upon this situation of widespread depression that the civil disobedience 
movement supervened with cumulative effect. I need not dilate on this or on the severe 
loss which firms and individuals have suffered with capital, either owned or borrowed, 
looked up in stocks, interest charges piling up and overhead and establishment expen- 
diture outgoing with no incomings.” 

A reduction in the railway freight on wheat to Karachi and Howrah was 
the result of the recommendation of the Punjab Government. How far this 
reduction has helped the Punjab agriculturist it is so far difficult to say, 
because from the very day that the reduction in freight came into force 
there was comparatively an equal fall in the price of wheat at the ports. His 
Excellency further on observed : 

“ No one is more conscious than myself of the sensitiveness of the balance, in which 
our fortunes in the Punjab lie. A country of peasant proprietors and small holdings, 
wo cannot afford to restrict agricultural pi eduction. Cur agiiculluiii] population, if 
divorced from tillage, has no second string to its low. It has no mills or mines, as in 
somo other provinces, in which to seek paid employment when agricultural prospects 
frown on it. Its main wealth lies in the 34 crores of rupees which the Government has 
invested in irrigation, with a view to ensuring a permanent output of agricultural produce, 
and we must stand or fall on that, though 1 believe in the long run over a series of years, 
whatever the vagaries of prices, it is as firm a. foundation for prosperity, if not firmer 
than many others.” 

I will now, Sir, give the reasons which arc assigned to this unprecedented 
fall in prices. Somcpeojile hold that the demand for wheat has grown out of 
all proportion ; others say that more areas of land under wheat have come into 
cultivation. As far as these two statements are concerned, Sir, I am of opinion 
that both of them arc wrong as they are not based on facts. From the state- 
ments* that I am presenting to this House it is proved, Sir, that the annual 
consumption of wheat in India has been in the vicinity of about 8J million 
tons a year. Tn this statement it will be found that from the year 1910-11 
to 1912-13 the average annual consumption was 85,39,918 tons ; from 
1913-14 to 1917-18 it was 86,17,120 tons ; from 1918-19 to 1922-23 the con- 
sumption was 87,11,760 tons and from 1923-24 to 1928-29 it was 86,19,566 
tons. So, Sir, there has been no appreciable increase in the annual 
consumption of wheat in India. So far as the area which has been under 
wheat is concerned, a perusal of this statement will also prove that the 
area under wheat has been in the vicinity of 3,10,00,000 acres. I will cite 
some figures to show how this area has differed from time to time. Tn the year 
1923-24 the total area under wheat was 3,11,81,000 acres ; in 1924-25 it was 
3,17,74,000 ; in 1925-26 it was 3,04,71,000 ; in 1926-27 it was 3,13,03,000 ; in 
1927-28 it was 3,21,93,000 ; in 1928-29 it was 3,19,73,000, and in 1929-30 it 
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was 3,13,47,000. The Honourable Mr. Woodhead while moving for consider- 
ation of the Bill has said that in the year 1929-30 the wheat crop was sub-normal. 
With due deference to him, Sir, I say that the Government Blue-Books do not 
tally with his statement. In that year the yield was 1,03,53,000 tons, which 
is above the normal consumption of wheat in India. How he says that in 
that year the crop was low cannot be understood 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : What year ? 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : 1929-30. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : No. I said, Sir, the crop 
reaped in 1929 was below normal. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, the 
figures for 1929 alone have not been published and so are not before me ; 
otherwise I would have dealt with those figures aB well. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : Tho crop reaped in 1929 is 
usually referred to as the crop of 1928-29. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Then, 
Sir, 1 am right. The crop of 1928-29 was 85,91,000 tons. Even in that year 
we are practically near the average and therefore I must differ from my 
Honourable friend the Commerce Secretary. 

Now, Sir, I will come to the question of the effect of the dumping and tho 
effect of this Bill in stopping such dumping. I consider that this Bill is ad- 
mittedly a temporary device, and, in my opinion, this matter is sufficiently 
important to require a permanent settlement of principle. The import move- 
ment into India is only to be justified in seasons of real scarcity, that is, when 
the price of wheat goes over Rs. 5 per mauiul and is above the import parity. 
If there were no import, surpluses in one Indian crop would go to fill up with- 
drawals on reserves in short seasons and there would be a natural balance in 
the country. But when one sees tho shortage replaced by import and the sub- 
sequent surplus lying about saleable only at ridiculous rates, and even then 
foroed down to still lower levels, it becomes a serious matter. In my opinion, 
the proper device is to permit import of wheat by licence, and licences need 
only be granted if there is an obvious need for relief of consumers owing to 
shortage in the country. Government cannot avoid their primary duty 
in this matter. 

I may mention, Sir, that the essential difference between India and 
other parts of the world is that India has over 350 million customers within 
her own boundaries and that at best, in an article such as wheat, her export- 
able surplus in tho most favourable years is relatively a small percentage of 
her production. Letting wheat into India at present is sheer dumping, and 
unfortunately, behind some of these transactions, is simply a regulation to 
suit tho settlement of speculative transactions. This unprecedented fall in 
prices in agricultural produce was the subject of an adjournment motion carried 
in the Punjab Legislative Council in January last. Now, Sir, there are all 
sorts of rumours current that from Soviet Russia a very big cargo of wheat 
is likely to come soon into the Indian market. Some time back, Sir, I did 
put a question in this Honourable House inviting the attention of the 
Government to the book published by Messrs. Martin Lawrence, Limited, 
London, “ The Five Year Plan of the Soviet Union ”. As regards this book, 
Sir, even eminent British journals have spoken in appreciative terms. 
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4t Russia,' 

says the Economist , 

“is making an experiment which is of intense interest) not only to herself but to the 
world at largo. What is this experiment ? It is called ‘the Piatcletkor ’—the five-year 
plan of building up a new industry and a now agricultural system, a gigantic effort of a 
nation covering one-sixth of the world’s surface to push through an industrial technical 
revolution in five years under entirely new methods of State control.” 

The Week End Review says : 

“ It is impossible to give too much attention to the economic forces shaping in 
Europe’s eastern extremity, on the five-year plan. Everywhere there aie questions about 
it. Every one must decide what attitude they will take up towards it. Rut the facts 
are first of all necessary. In this book, one of the leadeis responsible for carrying out 
the plan writes in detail of its economic and political meaning and gives figures of the 
achievements up to the end of the second year.” 

In this book, Sir, Mr. G. T. Grinko gives very useful information re- 
garding the danger which is ahead of India. Soviet Russia will dump soon into 
India wheat, cotton and other agricultural produce to endanger its economic 
position. I do not want to be long on the subject. If allowed I shall read 
only small extracts from this book which concern wheat and the area of 
land under wheat cultivation. I should also like to say, Sir, that two years 
of this five-year plan have proved a success. So, the idea that this book 
was gossip does not now hold goed. Tho Morning Post of 5th March, 
1931, says : 

“A FIVE-YEAR PLAN. 

It has always been counted wiso to learn from the enemy. The Terrible Sect, which 
governs and owns Russia and the Russians are*; certainly the enemies of what they niek- 
namo Capitalism, or what wo prefer to call Western or Christian civilisation, and in parti- 
cular of Great Britain and tho British Empire. They have their plan— to create in five 
years such a surplus of all commodities as will swamp and destroy our industries and 
agriculture. They drive ahead with such cruelty and slavery as a cloud of witnesses 
report ; but there is no sense in denying the formidable nature both of their design and 
fchoir preparations. Have wo any plan to oppose to them, or do we merely drift from ono 
expedient to another, as before the attack of tho Prussian in 1914 ? Now thero are, as 
then thero were, defeatists and temporisers, secret agents, allies and converts to the 
enemy ” 

The Honourable tiie PRESIDENT : Order, order. It has never been 
definitely ruled in this House that it is oi< of order for an Honourable Member 
to read long extracts from newspapers, blit I would point out to him that it is «\ 
a matter of some doubt and in any case it is a most unusual course to take. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : I have 
been citing these only to prove what the Soviet Republic anticipated 
tco accomplish in five years and that in the first two years they have 
accomplished more than they anticipated. I simply gave those extracts from 
newspapers to prove that I was right in my statement and my submission was 
based on the authority of these British newspapers. However, Sir, I will not 
go further into tho newspaper reports, and will confine myself to saying that 
there is a great danger ahead from the Soviet Republic, and I will simply 
now say how and in what rapidity they are bringing land under cultivation. 
This is relevant becauso this affects our future prospects of prices, and in 
case no safeguards are now adopted against this dumping into India, tho 
Indian economic position two years hence will bo very dangerous. It is with that 
view that I want to place this information before the Government so that they 
may be prepared for this dumping and to stop wheat imports entirely when 
the time comes. 
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The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI 
(Punjab : Sikh) : This is the first step towards that end. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Yes. In 
case you allow me, I will be very brief as regards this five-year plan, because 
I think it is my duty to place before the Council what that plan is. I will not 
go into detail and I will request Honourable Members to go through this book 
and the statements I present to this House. I will simply give a few promi- 
nent extracts. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : It would be better if the Honour- 
able Member would give the facts instead of repeating over and over again 
that he is going to do so. For the last five minutes the Honourable Member 
has said hardly anything but that he will give the facts to the House. Will the 
Honourable Member give the facts, and I hope he will spare the House long 
strings of statistics. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Very good. 
Sir. 

Page 148 of the book : 

“ Tho five-year plan provides that the planted area in the socialized sector shall be 
increased by 1933 to 27 million hectares, as against the 2*3 million hectares in 1927-28. 
Of* the total, 5 million hectares will be planted by state farms, and 22 million by collective 
farms.” 

Then there is a note to that on page 149, which says : 

“ Since this was written the process of collectivization has been greatly accelerated. 
In 1928-29, tho second year of tin's period, the accomplishment exceeded the original 
provisions of tho plan for 1932-33. Of the total area of 90 million hectares sown in tho 
spring of 1930 (as of Juno 25) the socialized sector comprised almost 36 million hectares, 
or 40 per cent., ?.e., more than twice tho proportion contemplated for the end of the period 
in the five-year plan. Of the 36 million hectares in tho socialized sector 33*045 million 
are in collective farms and 2*034 mil 1 ion in state farms. Under tho revised estimate, 
this last will increase to 7-6 million hectares in 1930-31.” 

Again, Sir, on page 151 : 

“Under the five-year plan it was proposed to increase the area under cultivation in 
state farms to 5 million hectares in 1929-30 with expectations of attaining 2*1 
hectares in 1929-30 (sir). However, thanks to tho success achieved in the first 
yoar of the period embraced by the plan, as well as to capital investments twice 
as large as originally provided, and to the tremendous interest taken in the develop- 
ment of state farms by all tho economic regions and national republics in the Soviet Union* 
it has been possible to project a revised p/ogramme which though much increased, is still 
* entirely feasible.” * 

Page 162 : 

15 million hectares of now lands, chiefly in the Steppe regions east of the Volga 
will bo added to the productive area.” 

From this it appears that, in the ne ar future Russian wheat will bo heavily 
dumped into India. It is already being dumped into England at very cheap 
prices. So \ hope that if the object which has made the Government of India 
bring this Bill is not achieved by the duty imposed, and which seems likely, 
the Government will come forward and totally stop the import of foreign 
wheat into India to prevent economic disaster. 

The Honourable Mr. BE JAY KUMAR BASU (Bengal : Nominated 
Non-Official) : Sir, my position as a Member of this House from Bengal 
makes it extremely difficult for me to steer clear of the Scylla of the Bengal 
consumer on the one hand and the Charybdis of the Punjab wheat growers on 
the other. I am most anxious to refrain from saying anything which will 
justify anybody in calling mo parochial. I may therefore at once say that I 
intend to support this duty. But, Sir, — I am afraid there is a “ but ” however 
much I may wish to avoid that expression — but, Sir, the great solicitude and 
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concern which the Punjab wlieat growers have been fortunate enough to enjoy 
at the hands of the Central Government, thanks I suppose to the existence of 
the Punjab influence in the Government, is a painful and humiliating reminder 
that the Bengal jute growers have not received any sympathy from that source, 
nor have they had the good fortune to secure a god-father in the Government, 
either Central or Provincial. The case of the Bengal jute growers, Sir, is, if 
I may say so, if anything more pitiful and more heartrending than that of the 
agricultural population of the Punjab, whose rural districts are comparatively 
in more affluent circumstances. It has been variously estimated that the less 
this season in jute is somewhere near about 20 to 30 crores. As a matter 
of fact, Sir, while I can only say that the loss is colossal, I will not commit 
myself to any particular figure. I can say this as an indisputable fact, that the 
price at which jute lias been selling is less than half the cost of production of 
that commodity. Sir, the jute growers therefore not only did not get anything 
for their pains, but they are seriously out of pocket, and it is well known that, 
for a jute grower to be out of pocket means to be furthermore in the iron grip of 
the moneylender. No words of mine can convey adequately the universal and 
acute distress that has been prevailing in the jute districts of Bengal. Con- 
ferences wore held ; the Chambers of Commerce had discussions : the Province 1 
Government met representatives of the trade ; the Governor w r as intoi'vk wi d 
and waited upon in deputation ; pamphlets w r ere broadcasted : editorials weie 
written in newspapers : schemes were made. But what has been the result 
of all this ? The mountain in labour produced a mouse, and in this ease the 
mouse was a short leaflet issued by the Government of Bengal uiging a smaller 
crop for the next year. If I remember rightly, .Sir, the Finance Member 
himself admitted that if the trade could put up a scheme something could he 
done in the case of a. monopoly crop like jute. T find, Sir, that in the ease of 
a commodity like wheat, which is only a 15 per cent, monopoly so far as India 
is concerned, the Government has been moved to action ; but. in the ease of a 
cent, per cent, monopoly like jute they have thrown up their hands and said 
nothing could be done. While I congratulate the Punjab wheat groweis on 
their good luck and on their having been fortunate enough to move the stony 
heart of Government into action, may I urgo all my friends from the Punjab 
and other provinces to help us and enable us from Bengal to move that stonv 
heart to do something at long last in the cause of the rural population nf 
Bengal which is suffering the most acute distress at tin* present moment. 

The Honourable Khan Bahadur Chaitdbi MUHAMMAT) DIN 
(East Punjab : Muhammadan) : Sir, it is a source of great gratification that 
the Government of India has at last agreed as a temporal y measure to an 
import duty on foreign wheat. The current price of wheat and other agricul- 
tural produce is much below the cost of production. 1 » my own case this year, 
in some of my holdings the produce has been insufficient to pay even the land 
revenue and abiana , in spite of the fact that the Punjab Government had 
remitted a part of the land revenue and abiana on cotton and rice. Sir, the 
sad plight of small cultivators, who have no other sources of income, and who 
constitute the preponderating majority of the agricultural population, may 
well be imagined. An Honourable Member in the other House the day before 
yesterday told us that zamindars in some parts had to sell their daughters to 
find money to pay the land revenue. This being the ease, Sir, T view wdfh 
grave apprehension the insertion of clause 3 in the Bill which exe mpts fr< m its 
operation foreign wheat already ordered. This clause will defeat the vciy 
aim and purpose of the Bill. We do not know* the exact amount of wheat 
which has been already ordered. As the situation is very acute, T would very 
strongly urge that having regard to the greatest good of the greatest number 
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the clause may be entirely deleted from the Bill. No such provision has teen 
made in the case of the duty on kerosene oil and sugar, and there is no reason 
why exemption should be made in the case of wheat. If traders in wheat 
will suffer loss, then the traders in kerosene oil and sugar will also suffer loss. 
Sir, if there are any special reasons which require that wheat traders should be 
treated with consideration, then I submit that Government’s duty to protect 
the peasant, the man behind the plough, is still more urgent. Government 
should not take away with one hand that which it has given with the other. 
I am not less anxious than anybody else to protect the legitimate interests of 
traders in wheat. All I want is that the interests of the peasantiy should not 
suffer for tho sake of big syndicates. “ A bold peasantry, the pride of its 
country, when once destroyed, can never be replaced.” If Government can 
meet tho requirements of the cultivator by some other measures, such as tem- 
porary reduction of land revenue, reduction of railway freight to Calcutta, 
I shall have no hesitation in withdrawing my objection to the clause. The 
agricultural distress is an all-India problem and it is unreasonable to ask the 
Punjab Government to make good the loss to the railway, as I suppose, is 
being done. Sir, I ask the Government of India to look at the problem from 
the point of view of the agricultural position which will obtain a few months 
hence. By the time the next harvest comes, the borrowing capacity of the 
already heavily involved zamindar will be exhausted and in the majority of 
cases there will be nothing left to pay the Government revenues ; and, Sir, 
there might be a movement for non-payment of land taxes, because of the 
sheer necessity of the case. I wish the Government of India to pay more 
serious attention to this matter than they have done so far. We should try 
to forestall the evil, and not to wait until it is upon us. Sir, over-production 
is said to be the main cause of the present agricultural distress. But I think 
that one reason is that Russia is selling, and intentionally selling, wheat at 
very cheap rates, as observed by my Honourable friend Rai Bahadur Lala 
Ram Saran Das. Because of the stipulations of the trade agreement with 
Great Britain and other countries they cannot embark on direct propaganda, 
but they can, and I think they are trying to, create widespread agrarian dis- 
content by lowering the prices of agricultural commodities which they can 
produce in large quantities. 

Sir, with these remarks I oppose clause 3 of the Wheat Bill. 

The Honourable Sardar Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROI 
(Punjab : Sikh) : Sir, this is a measure about which there can be no two opinions 
from the Indian point of view. My Honourable friends from the Punjab, 
Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das and Khan Bahadur Chaudri Muhammad 
Din, have referred in harrowing terms to the sad plight of tho producers of 
wheat in the Punjab. The very gentleman told me the day before yesterday 
that he is the owner of 20 rectangles of land which comes to 500 acres and he 
had to send Rs. 600 from here, possibly from his daily allowance, to meet the 
revenue demand of the Government. This shows that the gentleman, who is the 
owner of 500 acres in tho Punjab, has not been able to get so much from the 
produce of land as to be able to pay the water tax and the land revenue ; and 
this is all the more reason why we should congratulate the Government on 
bringing forward such a Bill. At present it is temporary for one year, and let 
us hope that circumstances will improve in the next year and there will be no 
necessity for the continuance of such a measure next year. Let us hope that 
conditions would differ, let us hope that the export of Indian wheat would 
take place and would fetch a suitable market for its produce and also get a 
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better return for all the labour involved in agriculture. (The Honourable Rai 
Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das : “ Question ? ”.) This is a point which I 

would also urge at this moment, that if the conditions do not improve and if 
the agricultural produce of India does not find its way beyond the shores, it 
would be a serious problem for the Government to consider the question of 
the land revenue and the water cess, because, the settlement of rates was 
made in the Punjab at a time when the rates of wheat, etc., were much higher 
than what they are this year ; and it is a truism that at the present rates, no 
agriculturist, big or small, will be able to pay the high land revenue and the 
high water rates which are levied in the Colony districts. 

Whilst congratulating the Member in charge of this Bill on behalf of 
Government, I have got my misgivings also about clause 3. Traders are gen- 
erally very shrewd people and money is such a thing in the world which per- 
haps leads the human mind to many mischiefs and especially trade tricks. It 
is not likely that this clause may take away very much the good effects of this 
measure. Though the Bill was brought into the Legislative Assembly two 
days ago, and in this House to-day, people outside knew that such a measure 
was in contemplation and the shrewd traders may have got scent of it and 
may have entered into agreements which may not be all real, but only to 
make money out of tlrs bargain. I suggest to the Honourable Member, 
whether something might not be done to revise this clause which I fear may 
take away with one hand that which is given with the other. Another clause 
which strikes me, Sir, is the provision in this clause 3 (7) : 

44 Provided that in all cases documents showing that the contract of sale has been 
made under these circumstances are deposited with the Customs Collector before the 
1st day of May, 1931.” 

I would very much like that this period is reduced by 15 days and we have 
the 15th April instead of the 1st May, because one month is a long time in which 
the documents about consignments may he signed, received and got from the 
different countries which are importing wheat into India, and the good effects 
of all this legislative measure may all bo taken away. I am sure this measure 
would help very greatly in bringing the produce of wheat-growing provinces 
to the port towns. Even a small reduction in the railway freight has brought 
that good effect. I was told by His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab 
the other day, when I had the honour of interviewing him, that about 2,500 
tons of wheat have, since the rates were reduced, gone from the Punjab to 
Calcutta and Karachi. I am sure that this Bill, if passed, would certainly 
help a great deal the wheat-growing province to send their produce to port 
towns, and this measure should be considered as a beneficial measure for the 
wheat growers and we must whole-heartedly support it. 

My friend, the Honourable Mr. Basu, who is not in his seat, complained 
on the absence of such a Bill for the jute producers in Bengal. I am very glad 
and proud to hear that the Punjabees have influence with the Government 
of India, though the Punjab is waiting for its turn in the Executive Council, 
to bring this measure in support of the Punjab ; I wish such influence is brought 
to bear about tho jute-growing province of Bengal. Every agriculturist, 
Bengalee, Punjabee or otherwise, should be able to make his earning and 
should be able to make both ends meet by one of the foremost industries in 
which he is engaged by having a good market for his produce. 

With these remarks, Sir, I whole-heartedly support this measure. 

B 2 
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The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN 
(North-West Frontier Province : Nominated Non-Official) : Sir, it is no 
secret from anybody in and outside this Honourable House that the general 
depression in the prices of agricultural produce have greatly affected the agri* 
culturists of this country. I myself belong to this class of people, and it is 
therefore that I am extremely sorry about the miserable condition of the 
peasantry of India to which they have been reduced on account of this general 
depression all over the country. It rather pains me to state that this class of 
people has been reduced to such a condition that it has been very difficult for 
them to meet the land revenue demand and abinna for the last harvest. In 
many cases they have been compelled to part with almost the whole of their 
produce of the year to pay their quota of land revenue and other taxes to the 
Government. Instances are not wanting in which they have been put to the 
necessity of selling their milking cows and ploughing bullocks in order to make 
good the deficiency in respect of this demand against them. On the Frontier 
the cultivators have mostly been compelled to agree to give up their entire 
produce to the Government, keeping nothing for the maintenance of their 
families. Indeed, it is a sorrowful spectacle for one to see that the agriculturist 
after their six months of hard labour, were put to the painful necessity of 
selling their cattle as well as their produce in order to pay their share of land 
revenue. The worst of the matter is that they have retained nothing for the 
upkeep of their families either in the shape of food-stuffs, or for purposes of 
obtaining other necessaries of life by selling a portion of their surplus store. 
I am afraid one or two more harvests like the last one will surely result in the 
entire destruction of the peasantry of India. On the strength of personal 
experience 1 can dare to say that no big landlord throughout the country has 
been in a position to pay his land revenue from the proceeds of his entire pro- 
duce, but has had to part with a considerable amount of his deposits saved 
through his frugal habits. If this state of affairs continues for one or two 
harvests, I am afraid the agriculturists will have no alternative but to part 
with their lands in favour of the Government. It was on account of such a 
serious situation in the country that I pointed out the other day during the 
general discussion on the Bugdct for the next year that immediate measures 
might be devised to improve the condition of the agriculturists, as the wealth 
and prosperity of a country chiefly depends on the betterment and welfare of 
this class of people. Agriculturists have been described as the backbone of the 
society, or in other words the most important part of the human fabric in the 
same manner as the backbone stands to the body. Its strength is the strength 
of the body and its weakness is feared to result in the breakdown of the human 
structure. This is more true about India than the other countries of the 
world, for nearly 80 per cent, of the population of this sub-continent consists 
of this class of people. But unfortunately, in spite of their being in such an 
overwhelming majority in number, the economic condition of these people in 
India is evidently worse than the other classes inhabiting this country. The 
situation on the Frontier is even more serious ; and how can it not be so when 
the price of wheat, which used to be sold between Rs. 5 < r 6 per maund last 
year, has all of a sudden gone down to a rupee and a half and that of barley 
to annas twelve a maund ? This decrease in price has so much affected the 
peasants that they are even contemplating to transfer their lands to the 
Government and to take to some other profession which might bring them the 
necessary livelihood for themselves as \yell as for those dependent on them. 

Now, Sir, as a matter of fact, all this trouble and the miseries which have 
fallen to the lot of the agriculturists of India are due, firstly, to the sudden 
fall in prices and, secondly, to the realisation of land revenue at fixed rates. 
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It has been admitted by responsible persons like tlie Honourable the Finance 
Member in the other House that so much decrease in prices has not been ex- 
perienced during the last 35 years. I might say that I myself during 40 years c f 
my life have never experienced this depression, in spite of this admission, 
no step has so far been taken to alleviate the sufferings of the agriculturists 
cither by a remission of the land revenue, or by devising a measure to effect 
a rise in the prevailing prices of agricultural produce. Tf the Government is 
not prepared to grp . nt any remission in land revenue, it ought to devise some 
effective method to effect an increase in prices : otherwise how can it be fair 
on the part of the Government to expect that the agriculturists will manage 
to moot their land revenue demand in the face of such a depression which 
amounts to nearly 70 per cent, as compared with the prices of the last year ? 

India has keen competitors in Australia and Russia with regard to its 
wheat produce. The book from which my Honourable friend Lala Ram 
Saran T)as was quoting, I had an opportunity of cursorily going through, and 
I also had a discussion with my friend on this matter. As far as my recollec- 
tion goes, in Russia there is a scheme on foot to bring 30 million acres of land 
under cultivation within the space of five years instead of her capacity of two 
million acres of cultnrable land u nder 1 he Czars. In ease this scheme is executed 
up to the proposed extent there will be. a large quantity of wheat pouring into 
the Indian markets and in case no adequate measures are adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of India to restrict its import, I am afraid the Indian peasantry will 
have to face a still more serious decrease in prices. To avoid that situation 
it was therefore highly imperative that adequate measures should be adopted 
which might prove effective to improve the* condition of the agriculturists 
within the country and also restrict the import of foreign wheat into this 
country in the near future. \ think the present Bill will serve the desired 
purpose. Tt is intended to protect and improve the condition of the agricul- 
turists of Tndia. The proposed duty will restrict- the import of wheat from 
foreign countries and at the same time there may bo a possibility of an increase 
in prices within the country. In case it does not restrict the import as desired, 
it will surely contribute a good deal to improve the finances of the country 
and thus provide some relief to the general tax -payer. 

We did not have much time to consider this Bill and therefore 1 could not 
work out in detail with reference to clause 3 of the Bill, to which most of my 
friends from the Punjab have boon objecting, how many forward contracts 
for Australian wheat have already been made by the various people in India. 
But to the best of my recollection, 1 have been told by my Honourable friend 
Lala Ram Saran Das this morning — the responsibility for the statement will 
lie entirely on his shoulders — that there had bee n forward contracts for Aus- 
tralian wheat for 1,14,000 tons up to the 1st of March. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : For 
1,50,000 tons. 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
All right ; let it be 1,50,000. Well, Sir, if contracts for this quantity of wheat 
have already been made, I think the producers from the North will lose a tre- 
mendous lot if no duty is imposed on this big quantity of wheat, because, Sir, 
mast of the wheat grown in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province 
is transhipped and carried by the railway to Karachi and it finds a very good 
market in Calcutta. If the Calcutta people have already got Midi enormous 
quantities without the import duty. I think it will affect the rates of prices in 
the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. Sir, I have not calculated 

it myself and therefore I could not definitely sav what the effect will be, but if 

» 
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the duty is imposed with retrospective effect even on this amount, I think* 
that will be beneficial to all the cultivators because it will help to keep up tlie 
price of wheat. We cannot pay the land revenue unless the price of wheat is 
over Rs. 3 a maund. If it goes anything under Rs. 3 a maund, it is impossible 
for the cultivator to pay Government land revenue and the present rate of 
abi'ina. As regards, Sir, my friend Mr. Ba.su saying that we have been very 
lucky in getting this favourable treatment 

The Honourable Mr. BEJAY KUMAR BASU : Aren’t you t 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : I 
will assure him that if he comes up with any resolution in favour of the jute 
cultivators, we, the Members from the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province, will with one accord support him, because we have the same tender 
feeling for the cultivators in Bengal as we have for the cultivators in our own 
province. 

The Honourable Mr. BEJAY KUMAR BASU r Thank you for the 
assurance. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala JAGD1SH PRASAD (United 
Provinces Northern : Non-Muhammadan) : Sir, I welcome the Bill as being 
eminently in the interests of the agricultural community and coming not a 
day too soon. It is an admitted fact that there has been a large surplus of 
wheat in India for some time s*de by side with such an enormous fall in the 
prices of agricultural commodities as has not been experienced within the last 
three decades or more, with the result that the wheat produced is unable to 
find a market either within or outside India. On the top of this came the 
import of foreign wheat into the country which is landed at the principal ports 
in India at such a low price that wheat produced in India is unable to compete 
with it at those ports and in the adjacent areas. The result of all this is that the 
cultivator is hard put to it by reason of his having to sell wheat at below the 
cost of production. How is he then to find the wherewithal to pay his rent 
to the landlord and canal dues to the Government and how is he to make tlie 
two ends meet ? Consequently the zamindars are unable to pay their land 
revenue in full and properties of quite a number of big and respectable zamindars 
in the United Provinces, like the Raja of Kalakankar and others, have been 
attached for default in payment of land revenue. At a time of distress like 
the present one, it had long been expected that the Government of India 
would take some remedial measures to control the prices of agricultural com- 
modities in the interests of agriculturists who form about 90 per cert, of 
India’s population. But the Government have done little so far in the desired 
direction. It is now in the fitness of things that the Government of India 
realised their responsibility in the matter and came forward with this measure 
of protection. Sir, I for one thought that the interests of the Indian agri* 
culturist demanded that the Government took steps not only to prohibit 
the import of all foreign wheat into India but also to facilitate the easy move- 
ment of Indian wheat from the main producing centres to important markets 
by reducing the railway freight on wheat. But the Government took the 
last mentioned measure only to a very limited extent and that too for a short 
period. By means of their communique, dated the 17th November, 1930, 
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they reduced the railway rates on wheat from the Punjab and the United 
Provinces to Karachi till the 28th February, 1931 , and by means of their second 
communique, dated the 29th January, 1931, they granted for a period of two 
months, namely, February and March of the current year, a rebate of 
one-third of the freight on all consignments of wheat booked from the Punjab 
to Calcutta. Why the last mentioned concession should have been kept 
confined to tho Punjab alone and not extended to the United Provinces and 
why these remedial measures should have been given such a short lease of life, 
when economic conditions have remained practically unchanged, passes one's 
comprehension. Even these temporary measures must have gone some way 
to ease the situation as it is nothing short of an anomaly that the sea 
freights for wheat from Australian ports to Bombay should be lower than tho 
combined railway and sea freight from the Punjab to Bombay and that the 
sea freights for wheat from Australian ports to Calcutta should bo lower than 
the railway freights from the Punjab to Calcutta . 

Sir, the Bill, so far as it goes, does assist the Indian producer. Although 
clause 3 takes away much of the utility of the measure and there is a possi- 
bility of many a bogus contract being entered into if that clause existed 
in the Bill, yet the measure is sure to afford protection to the cultivator to some 
extent and thereby improve his miserable lot by making, designed as the 
Bill is, the importation of wheat from abroad unprofitable, and by enabling 
tho stocks of surplus wheat held in Northern India to be absorbed in the 
market. 

Sir, I support the Bill and hope that the House will extend its support to 
it. 


The Honourable Mr. MILES IRVING (Punjab : Nominated Official): 

Sir, I desire to correct some misapprehension which may have 
12 Noon, been caused by the remarks of the Honourable and gallant 
Member who spoke before the last speaker. It is not the case, 
Sir, that the Punjab Government has done nothing to alleviate the situation 
as regards the fall of prices as it affects the land revenue. That suggestion 
comes to me with particular poignancy because I have just been enabled to 
secure total remissions in one district, Gurgaon. of over three lakhs of land 
revenue and over three lakhs of takavi , but I would rather confine my remarks 
to the particular remissions especially given on account of the fall of prices. 
On account of the fall of prices, out of the revenue of the last kharif harvest 
the Punjab Government have decided to give a remission wherever tho combined 
total of land revenue and obiana exceed Rs. 7 an acre. I cannot at this 
moment remember the actual total of that remission. T believe it is in tho 
neighbourhood of 30 lakhs. As regards wheat , T am not in the least in a position 
to say what the Punjab Government will do in response to a Resolution laid 
in the Council on the subject. No doubt, mu eh depends on the price of wheat 
at a future date, and also I may say or how far the cost of production will 
catch up the fall. I only wish to remove any misapprehension that the Punjab 
Government is in any way neglectful of this very important subject . 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
But is this remission given permanently or is it going to be recovered when a 
prosperous year comes 1 


The Honourable Mr. MILES IRVING : It is a permanent remission. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. A. YVOODHEAD : Sir, I have very little to 
say as I gather from the speeches made that there is no opposition to my motion 
that the Bill hr? taken into consideration. The chief critic of ihe Bill has Ri- 
nged that, the Bill does not go far enough. Apparently what he desires is a 
permanent prohibition for all time combined with import under license. The 
Bill, Sir, is designed to meet extraordinary circumstances at a time when 
conditions are abnormal, and I think it would be unwise to go further than 
provide a measure which will meet these abnormal conditions. The Honourable 
Rai Bihadur Lala Ram Saran Das is worried about Ihe danger that may arise 
to the Indian producer of wheat from large importations or dumping of Russ ; an 
wheat. That danger has not materialised as yet and 1 think it would be wise 
to pompom any decision as regards what action should be taken if Russian 
wheat should in the future be imported in large quantities at a very low price 
into India until that event has actually taken place. The Honourable Mr. 
Bisu dwelt at length upon the misery causod to the jute growers in Bengal 
by the low price of jute. Sir, J have the honour to come from Bengal. In 
fact, T think I may say T not only come from Bengal but I come from Eastern 
Bengal, which is the main jute producing area of Bengal, and T appreciate the 
loss which has occurred this year to the jute grower in Eastern and Western 
Bengal in consequence of the very low price which that commodity has realized 
in the market this year. But, Sir, l can assure the House that the Gov- 
ernment of India has no special preference for the Punjab wheat grower and no 
special sympathy with the Punjab wheat grower. They realize that all. agri- 
culturists in India, whether they grow jute or cotton or wheat or groundnuts 
or other agricultural products, have suffered enormously through the extra- 
ordinary drop in commodity prices. It has been possible to take action as 
regards the Punjab, but unfortunately the Government of India have been 
unable to take any action as regards jute, cotton or other articles. And 
perhaps, if I might make a remark as regards Mr. Basil’s speech, it is this. 
He has a grievance that action lias not been taken to assist the jute grower, 
but lie has not offered any constructive suggestion as regards what should or 
could have been done. Certain remarks have been made as regards clause 3 
•of the Bill, but, Sir, \ do not propose at this stage to say anything as regards 
{hat clause. I will reserve my remarks until that clause is undor consideration. 

The Honourable The PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to impose a temporary duty of customs on the importation of wheat 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 2 was added to the Bill. 

The Honourable The PRESIDENT : The question is: 

“ Tliat clause 3 do stand part of the Bill-” 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Sir, I 
oppose this clause and I wish that it should be deleted. My reasons for this 
are that from the figures we have before us there is no necessity at all for the 
import of wheat into India to augment a shortage of supply which some people 
anticipate. I will cite figures of the years in which the crop in India has 
exceeded 10 million tons. In 1910- 1 1 the yield *as 10,061,500 tons, while the 
imports were trifling. The exports in that year were 1,361,166 tons, and there 
remained in India 8,700,334 tons. Then in the year 1914-15 the yield was 
over 10 millions ; it was 10,087,000 tons. In that year the exports were 706,382 
tons and there remained in India over 9 millions ; while the imports were 
only 1,451 tons. Then in 1916-17 the yield was 10,236,000 tons. The exports 
w av 71^,913. and the imports were only 7 tons. 
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The Honourable the PRESIDENT : I think the House would he 
glad if the Honourable Member could give his figures in round numbers. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Then in 
1919-20 the yield was also over 10 rnilhon i am ; the exports wt re 237,000 tons 
and the imports were 148,000. In 1930-31, according to the figures given 
by the Honourable the Commerce Secretory, the yield up to the end of May 
and June has been over 10 J million tons and the exports have been about 
1,19,000 tons. So, Sir, the surplus in India is about 9,931,000 tons ; of that 
our consumption is only about 8-J million tons. We have got a bigger* surplus 
and therefore there is no justification for any exemption to be made as is 
stipulated in this clause. If this clause is adopted, it will annul the object for 
which the Bill has been moved. There has been, Sir, a fall in the price of wheat , 
because it has been imported. There has been no fall in the price of gram, 
cotton seed or any other produce, which has not been imported ; and. Sir, to 
avoid the disaster which is coming, 1 think it is wise that this clause should be 
deleted. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : Sir, in my speech on the 
motion that the Bill be taken into consideration I dealt at some length with 
the reasons for which clause 3 found a place in the Bill, and T hope, Sir, that it 
will not be necessary for me to repeat those reasons at considerable length 
now. The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das at the end of his 
speech said that if this exemption was granted it would annul the very object 
of the Bill and he apparently attributed the slight fall in price which l as taken 
place since the introduction of the Bill to the presence of this exemption 
clause. As I explained, Sir, the effect of the exemption is to admit 120,000 
tons or rather less than that figure of Australian wheat. The production in 
India in the year 1930 was 10 J million tons. This year it is estimated — 
this is the preliminary forecast — at nearly 9-J million tons, and the consump- 
tion, although I do not vouch for the accuracy of the figure, is somewhere in 
the region of 8J million tons. I ask, Sir; does the House believe that the 
admission of 120,000 tons in a country which produced last year 10J million 
tons, which is estimated to produce this year nearly 9.1 million tons, that 
the admission of that small quantity is likely to have any effect whatsoever 
on prices ? I maintain, Sir, that it cannot. 


Tiie Honourable Sardau Bahadur SHIVDEV SINGH UBEROT : 
May I know whether, when calculating the figure of consumption, the increase 
in the population of 3 crores of souls in India has been taken into account ? 


The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : No, Sir. I have not been 
able to take every factor into account. 1 admitted that 1 could not vouch 
for the absolute accuracy of that figure, but it is a figure which I trust is approxi- 
mately accurate. If the Honourable Member suggests that there is not 
an exportable surplus in India, I would ask him if he can explain why if there 
is not an exportable surplus, prices in India are at their present low level : 
if there is not an exportable surplus, prices at the markets in Northern India 
must be on the import basis, and on that basis they would be higher than they 
have been during the year 1930 and higher than the^jigSSB<^ 55 ^CJie very 
course of prices in India during the year 1930 
there is a considerable exportable surplus. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala 
to the speculation of the importers. 
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The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : I do not follow that. 

The two main reasons why this exemption has been granted are these. 
First of all, as I tried to explain before, the imposition of an import duty on 
wheat will not have the effect of increasing the price in India by the extent 
of the import duty, and therefore u miller who has entered into contracts for 
the purchase of foreign wheat will not be able to recoup himself for the addi- 
tional expenditure involved in the payment of the duty. The loss to the 
miller would be heavy and I gave an instance of what that loss would be by 
explaining that the duty on a single cargo of 5,000 tons is Rs. 2 lakhs. The 
second point, Sir, is the export trade in wheat flour. We have a considerable 
export trade with the Near East, Arabia, countries round the Red Sea and 
East Africa. This export trade is in the region of 50,000 to 60,000 tons of 
wheat flour. That corresponds approximately to about 90,000 tons of wheat. 
In any case, Sir, in order to retain that export trade, it would be necessary to 
make some arrangements for the grant of a rebate on the amount of wheat 
required for that export trade, because, as I explained, if the millers in Bombay 
cannot get cheap foreign wheat they cannot retain their export trade. There- 
fore, under any circumstances, you would have to provide some machinery 
by which at least 90,000 tons of foreign wheat could enter the country free of 
duty and the Bill does very little more than that, because, as I have explained 
to Honourable Members, the amount which we calculate will be admitted free 
of duty is less than 120,000 tons. 

The Honourable Rai Bahadur Lala RAM SARAN DAS : Are we 
to understand that remission will be based on the export of wheat flour 
by the said millers ? 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : No, Sir. I was trying to 
explain that under any hypothesis, it would be necessary in order to enable 
the export trade to be retained to admit free of duty foreign wheat to the 
extent of about 90,000 tons. The exports are, as I have said, in the region 
of 50,000 to 60,000 tons and that approximates to about 90,000 tons of wheat. 
So, under any hypothesis you would have to provide some means by which 
exporters of wjjeat flour in order to retain their export trade would be able to 
obtain this quantity of foreign wheat and the Bill does very little more than 
that, because, as I have already stated, the amount which is estimated will be 
admitted*free of duty is somewhere in the region of 120,000 tons. 

Sir, I think the reasons l have given fully justify the inclusion of 
clause 3. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That clause 3 do stand part of the Bill.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clause 3 was added to the Bill. 

Clauses 4 and 5 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Mr. J. A. WOODHEAD : Sir, I beg to move that 
the Bill to impose a temporary duty of customs on the importation of wheats 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed. 
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The Honourable Mr. M. D. DEVADOSS (Nominated Indian Christians) r 
Sir, 1 have no objection to the Bill being passed as it is, but I must enter my 
emphatic protest against the principle of the Bill, namely, taxing foodstuffs. 
Sir, as a free-fooder, I fear this principle, if once introduced, might go on 
increasing and other foodstuffs might be taxed. Government have no doubt 
undertaken to have this duty only for one year, but I fear that this duty or 
some other duty may be imposed on foodstuffs. It is all very well to speak 
of the zamindars whose sufferings have been ventilated in this House. What 
about the poor man', Sir, who has to depend for his food upon cheap com- 
modities ? Nobody seems to have taken note of the fact that if he has cheap- 
food he will have, to use a vulgar expression, his belly full .... 

The Honourable Major Nawab Sir MAHOMED AKBAR KHAN : 
May I ask what were the poor men doing when wheat was being sold at Rs. 9 
a maund ? 

The Honourable Mr. M. D. DEVADOSS : That is easily answered. 
A good many people had only one meal or only half a meal. Now that they- 
have got enough to eat we should not prevent them from eating. I only make 
this observation, Sir, so that Government and other Honourable Members 
who are interested in legislation of this kind may not bring forward such a 
Bill next year. 

The Honourable the PRESIDENT : The question is : 

“ That the Bill to impose a temporary duty of customs on the importation of wh :ai 
as passed by the Legislative Assembly, be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir BROJENDRA MITTER (Leader of the Hoi se)t 
Sir, there is no further business before the House this Session. 

The Council then adjourned sine die . 
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Inland consumption of wheat in tons. 


Year. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Exports. 

Remaining 

in 

India. 

Import n. 

>’ett 

position. 

1023-24 . 

81,1*1,000 

0,060.000 

1924-26. 1,1 11, 7«K) 

8,348,300 

1921-25. 4,000 

8,562,300 

1021.25 

31.774.000 

8, son, ooo 

'1926-20. 211,000 

8,654,100 

1925-20 , 35,ooj 

8,089,460 

1925-36 

30. 171, 000 

8,090,000 

1920-17. 173,900 

8,620,100 

1930-27 . 40,000 

8,500,100 

1926-27 

31,308,000 

8,973,000 

*1927-28 . 299,700 

8,673,300 

1927-28. G9,000 

8,742,300 

1927-28 , , 

33,193,000 

7.791,000 

1. 1928-20. 111,700 

7,076,300 

1928-29. 502,000 

8,238,300 

1938-29 . , 

; 

31,973,000 

8,591,000 

1920-?o. 13,000 

8,578,000 

1929-30 . 357,000 

8,935,000 

1929-30 

31,347,000 

10,353,000 

1930-31. 214,903* 

... 



... 






Total . 

51,717,400 

1 



1 


Average. 

8,619,566 


♦Exports to end of .Tune taken from Indian Trade Journal ... , , 48,000 

Exports from Karachi during July to N< vember taken from Kaiaehi Chamber of 

Commerce Publication!* 160, 008 


214,903 









Inland consumption of wheat in tons. 


Ve«r. Area. Yield. Experts. 1 I, 


23,764,000 7, 502, COO 1910-10 . 8,600 U 7,493,400 1910-20 . ] is,nj\ 7, 041,400 


. 20,949,0C0 | 10,122,0(0 1020-21 . 237,600 1 9,8t4,4u0 VXv-2\ . j 9,884,400 


25,783,000 6, 700, C00 1031-23 . 8l,0(X> 6,025,000 | 1921-22 . 440.000 ! 7,065, COO 


; 28,334,000 19,813,000 1022-23 . 320,000 9. : >93, OC 0 | 1022-23 . ( 


QUO 9,012,6(0 


80, £41.000 0,982.000 1923-24 . 038,000 9,314,(00 1923-24 , 13%w . 0 | 9, 


Total . 43,668,600 


Are rage 


8,711,760 
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Inland consumption of wheat in tons. 


Area. Yield. 


Exports, Remaining Imports. 

Ju India. 


! Nett 
j position. 


1013-14 , • 28,475,000 8,358,000 1914-15 . 706,382 7,051,018 1914-15 . 1,451 I 7,653,069 


1914*15 . . » I 32,475,000 10,087,000 ! 1915-10 . 052,878 9,434,122 1915-16 . 8 | (9,434,130 


1916-16 . . . I 30,143,000 8,518,000 | 1916-17 . 748,913 7,709,087 1910-17 . 7 ; 7,769,094 


32,941,000 10,236,000 1917-18 . 1,454,374 18,781,026 1017-18 . 1,780 ' 8,783,406 


• 35,487,000 0,922,000 > 19ie-10 . 476,100 9,445,900 1918-19 


Total . 43,085,699 
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Inland consumption of wheat in tons. 


Remaining 

in 

India. 


1910- 11 . . 30,565,000 j 10,001,500 1911-13 1,301,160 8,700,331 1911-12 1,708 8,703,102 

1911- 12', . . 31,141,000 i 9,924,500 1912-13 1,660,187 8,204,313 1012-13 3,538 8,200,851 

1912- 13 » . . 30,043,000 0,853,000 1013-14 1,202,203 ; 8,650,705 1913-14 7 8,050,802 


Total . 25,019,765 


Average . 8,530,918 








